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A  N 

INQUIRY 

INTO     THE 

SCRIPTURE     MEANING 
OF 

CHARITY. 


IN  a  note  in  the  fermon  on  Ads  iv.  12.  "  Neither  is 
"  there  falvation  in  any  other,"  the  reader  will  find, 
that  I  have  intimated  two  things  :  i.  That  if  a  favorable 
judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  be  the  fcripture  mean- 
ing of  charity^  then  certainly  fome  bounds  mull  be  fet  to 
it ;  and  it  muft  be  praife  or  blame  worthy,  according  to 
the  cafes  in  which  it  is  exercifed.  2.  That  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  fcrip- 
ture ;  but  that  it  means  an  ardent  and  unfeigned  love  to 
othei-s,  and  a  defire  of  their  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal; 
and  may  very  well  confill  with  the  ftrongeft  abhorrence  of 
their  wicked  principles,  and  the  deepeft  concern  for  their 
dangerous  ftate.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  hinted,  that 
this  fubjeft  deferved  a  more  diftinft  and  full  illuftration. 
I  was"  fufficiently  aware,  even  at  the  time  of  writing,  that 
this  declaration  would  bring  down  upon  me  the  high  dif- 
pleafure  of  certain  perfons.  And  fo  indeed  it  happened, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fome,  according  to  their  wonted 
candor,  and  (in  their  own  fenfe)  moll  charitable  interpre- 
■    Vol.  III.  B 
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tation,  have  affirmed,  that  I  had  in  that  paflage,  openly 
•  declared  againll  charity.  This  hath  induced  me,  on  no- 
tice of  a  fecond  edition  being  intended,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
flexions on  this  fubject ;  which  I  hope  fhall  be  conduced 
in  as  cool  and  critical  a  manner,  as  can  in  reafon  be  de- 
fircd,  that  I  may  not  offend  againft  charity,  even  when 
writing  upon  the  fubje£l. 

Let  me  begin  by  fettling  precifelythe  fubject  of  the  inqui- 
ry. It  will,  or  at  lead  ought  to  be,  acknowledged,  that 
with  many  the  current  meaning  of  the  word  charity  is, 
to  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  fentiments  of  others, 
whio  are  flippofed.  to  differ  from  us  ;  that  is  to  fay  (for  it  is 
net  very  eafy  to  define  it  clearly),  to  think,  that  they  are 
innocently  miilaken  in  judgment,  and  that  they  have  as 
honeilly  inquired  after  truth  as  ourfelves  ;  and  therefore  to 
conclude,  that  as  perfons  truly  fincere,  and  ading  accord- 
ing to  their  light,  they  fhall  meet  with  the  final  acceptance 
of  God.  That  this  is  the  meaning  with  many,  if  it  fhould 
be  denied,  I  prove  from  the  following  circumilance,  that 
charity  in  fentiraent,  or  charity  in  general  (except  when 
it  is  taken  in  a  limited  fenfe,  as  fignifying  bounty  to  the 
poor)  is  always  applied  to  thofe  who  differ  from  us,  and 
never  to  thofe  who  agree  with  us  ;  and  indeed  it  is  about 
the  difference  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  exercifed. 

I.  Nov/,  the^r^r  thing  I  obferve  upon  this  is,  that  if 
the  above  be  the  fcripture  meaning  of  charity,  then  cer- 
tainly fome  bounds  mull  be  fet  to  it ;  and  it  mufl  be  praife 
or  blame  worthy  according  to  the  cafes  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ercifed. I  make  this  fuppofition,  bec?.ufe  though  it  is 
propofed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  remarks,  to  fliow,  that  the 
above  is  not  the  fcripture  meaning  of  the  woid ;  yet  there 
is  really,  within  certain  limits,  a  duty  of  this  kind  pre- 
icribed  to  us  in  fcripture,  but  never  called  charity.  The 
duty  I  mean  is  mutual  forbearance,  and  guarding  againft 
rafli  judgment ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the 
defcription  of  this  duty,  nor  in  the  arguments  urging  to 
the  pradlice  of  it,  is  the  word  charity^  or  the  neceffity  of 
charity,  ever  once  introduced*.     The  proper  objects  of 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  Ihould  call  it  an  exception  from  this, 
that  in  one  paffag-e,  when  the  ApoIUe  Paul  is  fpeaking  of  the  oppofitc 
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forbearance  are  matters  of  IndifFerence,  or  rather  matters 
of  comparatively  fmall  moment;  and  the  fm  of  rafn  judg- 
ing confifls  in  believing  things  to  be  of  more  m.oment 
than  they  are,  and  attributing  outward  atlions  or  expref- 
fions  to  bad  motives  or  principles,  without  neceffity.  I 
fay,  without  neceffity ;  becaufe  it  is  allowed  by  every  ju- 
dicious and  accurate  writer  upon  raili  judging,  that  a 
perfon  cannot  be  chargeable  with  this  fin,  merely  for 
thinking  ill  of  another's  temper  or  praftice,  upon  clear 
and  irreliftible  evidence.  To  do  otherwife,  in  many 
cafes,  is  either  wholly  impoffible,  or  argues  a  vreaknefs 
of  underftanding  ;  which  cannot  be  the  objedl  of  appro- 
bation, nor  consequently  of  imitation. 

Let  us  therefore  fuppofe,  that  this  duty  of  forbearance, 
which  indeed  I  take  to  be  wholly  diiUnft  in  its  nature, 
is  the  charity  fo  ftrongly  recommended,  and  fo  highly  ap- 
plauded in  fcrjpture,  and  that  it  is  to  be  exercifcd  Vv^ith 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others.  In  that  cafe  it  muft 
have  certain  bounds,  for  the  following  reafons. 

I.  If  it  were  otherwife,  we  fnould  then  either  want  a 
meaning  for  many  declarations  and  precepts  in  fcripture  ; 
or,  which  is  worfe,  fhould  perceive  them  to  be  evidently 
abfurd  and  ill  founded.  I'hat  I  may  not  tire  the  reader, 
I  fnall  not  adduce  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  faid  on  this 
fubjeft  in  fcripture  ;  but  muft  beg  of  him  to  v/eigh  the 
following  paffages,  and  to  make  fome  reflections  on  their 
manifest  purpofe :  Jude  v.  3,4,  "  Beloved,  when  I  gave 
'^  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of  the  common  falva- 
"  tion,  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  yon,  and  ex- 
"  hort  you,  that  ye  iliould  earneftly  contend  for  the  faith 
"  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  faints.  For  there 
"  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of 

flu-,  cf  j..d^ing  otlicrs  on  the  one  hand,  ordefpiling  thein  on  the  ether, 
h-  intrcduces  walking  charitably.  But  it  is  in  a  i'enfe  tjiiite  oppofite  tii 
v/hat  it  v.'ould  have  been  ufed  in  by  one  pleading  tor  the  modern  cha- 
rity. It  is  not  the  man  Avho  ]adges  raflily  that  he  charges  with  ua- 
eharicabienef?,  but  him  who  d^fpifeth  his  weak  brother,  ard  is  at  no 
pains  to  avoid  giving  offence:  Rom.  xiv.  15.  "  But  if  thy  brother  be 
"  g.ie\-ed\vith  thy  meat^  now  walkeft  thou  not  charitabi;/-.  Dellroy 
'•},  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  wh-jiii  Cnrift  died." 
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"  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men,  tum- 
"  ino"  the^grace  of  our  God  into  lafcivioufnefs,  and  deny- 
"  ing  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift." — 
■Here  I  think  is  plainly  a  duty  with  regard  to  opinions, 
altogether  different  from  that  of  forbearance.  The  one 
requires  us  not  fo  much  as  to  judge  our  brethren;  the 
other  requires  us  to  contend  earnclUy  with  them.  The 
one  fuppofes  the  trifling  difference  to  be  wholly  buried  ; 
the  other  implies,  that  it  fliouldbe  kept  clearly  in  view, 
and  all  poffible  pains  taken  to  fupport  the  truth,  and  to 
refute  the  error.  The  one  fuppofes  entire  peace  and  union  ; 
the  other  implies,  a  firm  and  refolute  oppofition,  fo  as  to 
come  to  no  terms  which  impl}'-  confent  or  approbation. 
The  phrafeology  through  the  whole  paffage  teaches  us  to 
interpret  it  as  I  have  done  ;  "  There  are  certain  men," 
fays  he,  "  crept  in  unawares ;"  plainly  fignifying,  that 
if  they  had  not  crept  in  fecretiy,  they  would  not,  or  ought 
not  to  have  been  fuffered  to  come  in  openiy.  Now,  if 
charity  and  forbearance  be  the  fame  thing,  here  are  fome 
perfons  defcribed,  whom  we  are  not  to  forbear,  and  confe- 
quently  for  v/hom  we  are  to  have  no  charity  :  therefore  it 
muff  have  fome  limitation.  Let  it  be  as  extenfive  as  you 
will,  it  is  not  boundlefs. 

Titus  i.  lo,  II,  13.  "For  there  are  many  unruly  and 
"  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  efpecially  they  of  the  cir- 
"  cumcifion  :  whofe  mouths  mufi  be  Hopped,  who  fubvert 
"  whole  houfes,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for 

*'  filthy  lucre's  fake.' Wherefore,  rebuke  them  iharply, 

"  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  faith."  Nov\^,  let  me  alk 
any  unprejudiced  reader,  whether  fliarp  rebuke  be  not  a 
very  different  thing  from  forbearance  ?  How  can  you  re- 
buke thofe  whom  you  may  not  fo  much  as  judge  ?  or  why 
fliould  you  attempt  to  make  them  found  in  the  faith,  if 
they  are  already  received  of  God  ?  as  it  is  expreffed,  Rom. 
xiv.  3.  Befides,  what  is  the  meaning  of  fubverting  whole 
houfes  ?  and  of  Hopping  the  mouths  of  the  falfe  teachers,  to 
prevent  or  remedy  thisfubverfion  ?  In  the  fame  epUtle,  chap, 
ill.  10.  tlie  apoRlc  fays,"Aman  that  is  anheretic  after  the  firff 
"  and  fecond  admonition,  rejecSl."  Does  not  this  fuppofe, 
•  hat  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  to  be  a,  lieretic  ?     Does  not  thf 
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apoftle  here  ordain  a  fentence  of  expiilfion  to  be  pafled 
againfl  him,  after  the  pains  taken  to  reclaim  him  appear 
to  be  fruitlefs  ?  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  charity  be 
the  fame  with  forbearance,  it  muft  have  limits  ;  for  if 
every  body  muft  be  forborn,  then  certainly  nobody  can  be 
expelled. 

I  muft  not  here  pafs  by  an  aftoniiliing  interpretation 
put  by  fome,  and  men  of  learning  too,  upon  the  following 
verfe  of  the  fame  chapter  :  "  Knowing  tliat  he  that  is  fuch, 
"isfubvertedand  fmneth,beingcondemnedof  himfcif;"  that 
is,  fay  fome,  no  man  is  an  heretic  in  the  fenfe  of  this  pafTage, 
but  who  is  I'elf-condemned,  or  acting  contrary  to  his  ovm 
conviftion ;  fo  that  he  muft  be  rejedled,  not  for  the  error 
of  his  judgment,  but  for  the  obftinacy  and  depravation  of  his 
heart.  I  do  not  reniember  to  have  feen  any  flrongerinftance 
of  the  power  of  prejudice,  than  giving  fuch  a  I'enfe  to  the 
word  self-condemned.  If  any  man  can  really  conceive  a 
cafe  in  his  own  mind,  of  a  heretic  obftinately  perfifting  in 
his  error,  and  fufPering  for  it,  in  oppofition  to  his  own  in- 
ward conviction,  and  at  the  fame  time  this  circumftance 
clearly  afcertained  as  the  foundation  of  his  fentence,  I  wiih 
he  Vv^ould  teach  me  hov/  to  conceive  it :  at  prefent  it  feems 
to  m.e  utterly  impoffible.  If  any  perfon  thus  fpeaks  lies 
in  hypocrify,  is  it  to  be  fappofed,  that  he  will  confefs  it  ? 
and  if  he  do  not  confefs,  how  is  it  poffible  to  prove  it  ? 
The  plain  meaning  of  being  condemned  of  himfelf,  in  this 
paffage,  is,  that  his  errors  are  fo  contradidlory  to  the  other 
articles  of  his  faith,  fuch  an  abjuration  of  his  former  pro- 
feffion,  and  generally  tend  fo  much  to  immorality  in 
practice,  that  he  is  condemned  as  it  were  out  of  his  own 
mouth. 

In  the  2d  epiiile  of  John,  the  apoftle  fays,  ver.  9, 10, 11. 
*'  Whofoevcr  tranfgi'elfcth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doftrine 
*'  of  Ciirift,  hath  not  God  :  he  that  abideth  in  the  doftrine 
"  of  Chrift,  lie  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there 
*'  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  thisdo6lrine,  receive 
"  him  not  into  )'o-ar  houfe ;  neither  bid  him  God  fpeed  : 
"  for  he  that  biddelh  him  God  fpeed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
*'  deeds."  I  fiiall  not  ftay  to  examine  nicely  the  import 
©f  not  receiving  fuch  a  one  into  our  houfe,  and  not  bidding 
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him  God  fpeed.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  that  no 
fenfe  can  be  put  upon  it  low  enough  to  make  it  agreeable 
to  the  treatment  we  ought  to  give  to  our  brethren  whom 
we  are  forbidden  to  judge.  Thefe  we  are  to  receive,  as 
Chrifl  hath  received  them,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  In  the  bond  of  peace. 

To  all  thefe  I  only  add,  without  any  refledlion  upon  it, 
the  reproof  of  Chrift  to  the  church  of  Pergamos  :  Rev.  ii. 
14.  "  But  I  have  a  few  things  againll  thee,  becaufe  thou 
"  haft  there  them  that  hold  the  doftrine  of  Balaam,  who 
"  taught  Balac  to  caft  a  flumbling-block  before  the  chiklren 
*'  of  Ifrael,  to  eat  things  facrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  com- 
"  mit  fornication.  So  haft  thou  alfo  them  that  hold  the 
*'  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,   which  thing  I  hate." 

2.  If  charity  be  the  Umie  with  forbearance,  it  muft 
have  limits,  or  it  would  be  the  ftrongeft  impeachment  of 
divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  not  giving  marks  fuffici- 
ently  clear  to  diftinguifli  truth  from  falfehood.  If  we  ara 
to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  fentiments  and  ftate 
of  others,  it  muft  be  entirely  founded  on  the  fuppofition, 
that  they  have  inquired  with  honefty  and  impartiality; 
and  that  they  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  or  corrupt  paf- 
fions.  This  I  fuppofe  will  be  readily  allowed  ;  becaufe  it 
is  the  ufual  v/ay  of  fpeaking  or  v/riting  on  the  fubjed. 
'  They  may  be  miftaken,'  it  is  often  faid,  '  but  without 

*  their  fault :  they  may  have  freely  and  impartially  inqui- 

*  red,  and  yet  may,  after  all,  think  differently  with  equal 

*  fmcerity.'  This,  I  contend,  can  only  hold  in  matters  of 
fmail  moment,  and  in  themfelves  of  a  doubtful  nature  ; 
and  in  thefe,  the  obfervation  is  juil,  and  correfponds  witJi 
reafon,  fcripture,  and  experience.  But  in  truths  of  the 
higheft  moment,  if  there  are  -iCAj  fuch  at  all,  to  fupix)fe  that 
men  equally  ilncere  and  impartial,  may,  notwithftanding, 
have  fentiments  diredlyoppoiite,  feems  to  me  an  impeach- 
ment of  divine  wifdom.  How  can  it  be,  unlefs  the  evi- 
dences for  and  againft  them,  be  pretty  equally  balanced  ? 
Hov/  is  the  judgment  determined  at  all,  but  by  a  fort  of 
compared  ratio^  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  mathemati- 
cians, of  the  outward  evidence,  and  the  prcpoffeiTion  of 
the  mind  ?    Strong prepolleffions  will  account  for  my  opi- 
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nion,  however  abfurd ;  but  if  two  perfons  of  equal  capaci- 
ty, and  equal  integrity,  draw  oppofite  conclufions  on  any 
queflion,  it  niuft  certainly  arife  from  the  doubtfulnefs  of 
the  queftion  itfelf.  Now,  if  there  be  any  truths  of  mo- 
ment not  attended  v?ith  lufficient  evidence,  how  can  we 
acquit  or  jullify  the  conduct  of  Providence  ?  There  does 
not  feem  to  me  to  be  any  alternative  ;  but  we  muft  lay  the 
blame  either  upon  the  evidence,  or  the  mind  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  other  words,  it  mud  be  put  to  the  charge  either  of 
God  or  man. 

3.  If  charity  is  the  fame  thing  with  forbearance,  it  muft 
have  fome  limits  ;  otherwife  the  value  of  truth  itfelf  is 
abfolutely  annihilated.     If  I  am  to  believe  a  man  in  as 
fafe  a  fiate,  and  as  much  accepted  of  God,  in  one  opinion 
as  another,  upon  all  fubjefts,  it  is  plain,  not  only  that 
every  truth   is  of  equal  moment  with  another,  but  that 
truth  and  error  are  of  equal  value.     This,  I  think,  is  in- 
difputable  ;  for  if  it  makes  no  diiTerence,  either  in  point  of 
charafter  or  ilate,  I  fee  nothing  gUq  from  which  their  va- 
lue can  be  eflimated.     What  then  becomes  of  all  the  fine 
encomiums  we  have  on  the  beauty,  the  excellence,  the 
importance  of  truth  ?  the  neceflity  and  benefit  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  .''     It  would  be  much  better  to  be  facisfied  with 
any  opinions,  be  what  they  will,  than  to  give  vv^ay  to 
doubts  and  fufpicions,  to  fatigue  our  minds,  and  wade  our 
time,  in  long  and  difficult  refearches.     If  it  be  faid,  that 
they  may  be  the  fame  a§  to  the  fincerity  of  the  inquirer, 
but  different  pHnciples  may  have  different  effefts  in  prac- 
tice ;  this  is  yielding  up  the  point  in  debate  :  for  if  one 
opinion  leads  to  holinefs,  and  another  to  wickednefs,  ill 
practice,  they  can  never  be  in  the  fame  Hate  of  fafety,  nor 
equally  acceptable  to  God,  v/lio  hold  thefe  oppofite  fenti- 
ments.     Bendes,  it  is  common  with  the  advocates  for 
this  mifiaken  fort  of  charity,  in  order  the  better  to  fupport 
their  opinion,  to  deny  .this  difierence  in  effe£l,  and  to  fay, 
'  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man's  opinions  are,  if  his  life  be 
*  good.'     Now,  it  is  evident,  that  this  afiertion  is  abfurd ; 
or  rather  the  fuppofition  is  iiripoifihic,  unlefs  the  influence 
of  truth  and  fiiHehood  upon  the  life,  be  abfolutely  equal. 
Grant  but  the  L^afi  iLii>eriority  or  advantage  to  one  above 
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the  other,  and  the  argument  is  deflroyed ;  for  if  truth  be 
better  tlian  falfehood,  it  mufl:  be  fome  matter  what  a  man's 
opinions  are,  in  order  to  his  life's  being  good.  How  weak 
and  inconfiPcent  creatures  are  we  !  The  very  fame  per- 
fons  who  make  the  greateft  ftir  about  a  pretended  fearch 
after  truth,  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  will  needs  have  it,  that 
Chriftian  charity  implies,  that  all  opinions  are  alike,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  with  equal  refpecl :  and  then,  to  crown 
all,  they  give  us  the  moft  hideous  piftures  of  the  terrible 
efiefts  of  fuperilition,  and  certain  reiigious  fentiments 
which  they  are  pieafed  to  condemn.  Alas  !  where  is  the 
charity  then  ?  Are  all  opinions  equal  ?  Is  it  no  matter 
what  a  man's  opinions  are,  if  his  life  be  good  ?  At  laft 
you  have  found  out  fome  whole  lives  are  ill  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  their  opinions.  Certainly,  charity,  in  tlie  fenfe 
of  forbearance  or  approbation,  is  not  due  to  them. 

4.  If  charity  is  the  fame  with  forbearance,  it  muft  have 
fome  limits  ;  becaufe  otherwife  things  would  be  carried  to 
an  extravagant  length  ;  and  fuch  cafc-s  might  be  fuppofed 
as  very  few  would  be  willing  to  admit,  and  indeed  1  think 
no  man  can  rationally  admit.  I  might  give  a  multitude 
of  poffible  examples ;  but,  for  the  greater  fatisfaftion  of 
the  reader,  fhall  only  mention  a  few  that  are  real. 

(i)  Within  the  Chriftian  church,  there  are  not  only 
different,  but  oppofite  opinions,  and  mutually  deftru6tive 
of  each  other.  Thofe  who  hold  them,  on  each  fide,  not 
only  fay,  but  think,  that  their  adverfaries  are  guilty  of 
impiety  and  blafphemy.  Let  us  take,  for  inftance,  the 
Calvinifts  and  Socinians.  Read  the  writings  of  the  firfl, 
and  you  will  fee,  that  they  confider  their  adverfaries  as 
taking  away  the  very  foundation  of  the  gofpel,  denying 
the  only  Lord  God  that  bought  them,  and  as  guilty  of 
grofs  idolatry  in  giving  divine  worihip  to  one  whom  they 
believe  to  be  a  creature.  Again,  if  you  read  the  writings 
of  the  laft,  you  will  find  them  charging  their  adverfaries 
with  blafphemy  of  the  moft  horrible  nature,  and  not  only 
making  a  god  different  from  the  true  God,  but  fuch  a  one 
as  is  more  cruel  and  vindidlive  than  the  very  devils. — 
Now,  I  defire  to  know  how  the  one  of  thcfe  forts  of  per- 
foiis  can  have  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  ftatc  and  fenti- 
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ments  of  the  oppofite,  without  renouncing  their  own  ?  I 
do  freely  acknov/ledge,  as  I  have  formerly  done,  that  I 
never  did  eileem  the  Soclnians  to  be  Chriitians  ;  and  yet 
find  nothing  more  eafy,  or  indeed  more  neceffary,  than  to 
have  charity  for  them,  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  fcrlpture 
fenfe  of  that  word.  But  in  the  modern  fenfe  it  appears 
to  me  utterly  impoiTible.  For  the  very  fame  reafon,  if 
any  who  had  embraced  thefe  principles  fliould  pretend, 
that  he  had  fuch  charity  for  me,  as  to  eileem  and  receive 
me  as  a  faithful  miniller  of  Chrifl,  I  would  confider  it  as 
a  profeffion  altogether  hypocritloal,  or  that  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  his  own  fyllem.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  from  the  manner  of  conducting  theological 
controverfies,  that  it  is  vtrj  common  for  many  to  plead 
for  that  charity  to  themfelves  which  they  never  give  to 
their  adverfaries  ;  while  the  power  of  prejudice  hinders 
them  from  obferving  the  inconfiftency  between  their  rea=r 
foning  and  praftice*. 

(2)  Thofe  who  den3^  and  oppofe  the  gofpel  altogether, 
have  juft  the  fame  title  to  our  charity,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  believe,  that  they  are  honeil  and  impartial  inquirers, 
and  therefore  accepted  of  God.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  world  clear  from  fcrlpture,  it  is,  that  we  are 
not  to  approve  or  receive  fuch  perfons  ;  that  they  are  not 
the  objects  of  forbearance  ;  and,  by  confequence,  not  of 
that  charity  that  confill  in  forbearance :  on  the  contrary, 
the  zeal  and  a£llvlty  of  the  apoftles  was  wholly  employed 
in  bringing  unbelievers  to  the  knov^/ledge  and  confellion 
of  the  truth  ;  for  which  they  deferve  very  little  praife,  if 
their  Hate  was  fafe,  and  their  character  unexceptionable, 
before.     And  as  to  perfons  among  us  denying  the  gofpel, 

*  I  co'jld  give  many  inftances  of  this  furpriGng  inadvertency  in 
writers  of  the  very  firft  character  :  I  (liall  only  mention  one,  of  the 
renowned  earl  of  Shaftefcury.  His  darling  theme  is,  to  ibow,  that 
every  thing  v.'hatever  is  for*  tl^ie  general  good  ;  that  even  the  worft 
mcii  are  guided  at  bottom  by  a  benevolent  principle  ;  yet  even  while, 
expatiating  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  whole  fyltem  of  beings,  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  falling  upon  the  clergy,  whom  he  allows  to  be 
purely  evil,  without  containing  any  good,  or  tendency  to  promote  it  : 
A.  defe£l  in  his  own  fcheme,  to  which  he  doth  not  feem  to  have  at- 
tended. 

Yqj..  III.  G 
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after  examination,  I  do  not  fee  how  any  perfon  can  think 
them  impartial  in  rejedling  it,  without  a  very  poor  opinion 
oi  the  evidence  for  receiving  it. 

(3)  -Even  in  point  of  morals,  there  have  been,  and  are 
at'this  time,  opinions  fo  very  grofs,  that  fev/  will  look 
upon  tlie  ilate  of  thofe  v/ho  hold  them  as  fafe  ;  and  yet  if 
forbearance  is  charity,  and  tlie  charity  is  unlimited,  they 
mull  alfo  be  taken  in.  There  have  been  feveral,  who 
certainly  were  fuicerely  of  opinion,  that  fornication,  and 
other  uncleannefs,  v/as  lawful.  So  great  a  man  as 
David  Hume,  efq.  has  adopted  a  fentence  from  a  French 
vv^riter  :  "  Female  infidelity,  when  it  is  known,  is  afmall 
''  matter;  and  when  it  is  not  known,  it  is  nothing." — 
The  very  fame  writer  feems  alfo  either  to  defend,  or  great- 
ly to  alleviate,  unnatural  lufl.  And  many  highwaymen 
have  actually  reafoned  themfelves  into  an  opinion  of  the 
lawfulnefs  of  robbery,  by  alledging,  that  God  never  made 
the  world  with  this  view,  that  fome  jQiould'have  too  much 
and  others  fliould  ilarve  ;  and  therefore  they  had  a  right 
to  a  Ihare,  and  might  levy  it  wherever  they  could  find  it. 
The  truih  is,  there  are  more  of  the  grofs  and  erroneous 
opinions  than  many  are  aware  of;  for  men  are  feldom  at 
eafe  on  the  commiffion  of  fin,  till  they  have  found  fome 
way  to  fatisfy  their  own  minds,  by  wrong  principles. — 
Well,  are  we  to  think  all  thefe  honefl  and  impartial  in- 
quirers, and  to  have  charity  for  them  iji  the  fenle  fo  often 
mentioned  ?  I  imagine  fome  will  at  lail  fiop  fhort,  and 
fay,  there  is  a  diftindtion  to  l^  made  ;  thefe  opinions  arc 
formed  by  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  the  bias  of  cor- 
rupt affedlions.  Here  then  your  charity  fails,  and  you 
have  fet  limits  to  your  forbearance  ;  or  rather  you  have 
given  up  the  caufc ;  for  all  falfe  opinions  arife  from  the 
the  bias  of  corrupt  affedlions.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole 
arguments  on  this  fubjedl  lies  in  confounding  two  things 
very  diiTerent,  viz.  a  man's  being  truly  of  an  opinion, 
and  his  being  {0  upon  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquiry.  A 
train  of  reafoning  is  carried  on,  vvliich  is  built  upon  the 
laft  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  and  applied  to  cafes  where  only 
the  firll  takes  place.  Perhaps  fome,  may  chufe  to  fay, 
as  to  the  cafe  of  immoral  opinions,  that  men  are  not  to 
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be  difapproved  or  condemned  foi^  the  opinion  in  itfelf", 
but  for  preiuming  to  ad  in  confequence  of  it.  To  which 
I  anfwer,  That  if  any  man  will  prove  the  innocence  of 
forming  fuch  opinions,  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  with 
at  leail  equal  evidence,  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  eveiy 
one  fo  perfuaded,  to  afl  according  to  his  light. 

5.  In  the  lall  place,  To  fappofe  that  charity  is  the'  fame- 
thing  with  forbearance,  and  yet  that  it  is  unlimited,  is  felf- 
contradiftory,  and  impofiible,  in  many  iniiances,  to  be  put 
in  pradice.  True  Chrillian  charity  being  the  indifpenfir 
ble  duty  of  all,  muft  at  lead  be  poilible  to  all,  and  conlift- 
ent  v/ith  every  other  duty.  Now,  to  believe  the  fafety  of 
the  Hate,  or  the  goodnefs  of  the  charader  of  many  perfons 
for  whom  charity  is  pleaded,  may  be  to  forne  abfolutely 
impoifible.  They  may  have  a  convidion  of  the  contrary 
on  their  judgment.  They  may  think,  that  the  fcripture 
clearly  and  explicitly  commands  them  to  feparate  from 
fuch  people,  to  oppofe  and  detefl  their  errors  ;  and  furely 
there  are  many  much  moro  abfard  and  groundlefs  opi- 
nions truly  entertained.  What  then  lliall  they  do  ?  The 
fcripture  commands  them  to  contend  with  erroneous  per- 
fons ;  and  if  they  do,  they  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  charity, 
one  of  the  mofi:  eflential  of  all  goHoel  duties  :  for  the  apof- 
tle  tells  us,  "  Though  I  fpeak  widi  the  tongue  of  men  and 
"  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  founding 
'?  brafs,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Thus,  I  hope  it  has  been  proved,  to  the  fatisfadion  of 
all  impartial  perfons,  that  if  cliarlty,  in  fcripture,  is  tlie 
fame  thing  with  that  forbearance  we  owe  to  others  v/ho 
differ  from  ug,  it  muft  have  fome  bounds,  and  be  praifc 
or  blame  worthy,  according  to  the  cafes  in  v/hich  it  is  ex.- 
ercifed.  If  it  be  ailied,  Who  fliall  ftate  the  bounds  be- 
yond which  it  is  not  to  extend  ?  I  anfwer.  Every  one  for 
himfelf,  according  to  the  befl  of  his  own  judgment. 
Some  perhaps  will  contend  Vvdth,  or  judge  others,  for 
things  in  which  they  oaglit  to  forbear  them  ;  but  many 
others  will  carry  their  forbearance  too  far,  and  retain  er- 
roneous or  vicious  perfons  in  their  fociety,  when  tliey 
ought  to  expel  them.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy,  as  it  ia 
the  confequence  of  the  weaknefs  of  humr.n  nr.ture,  andn^ 
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way  different  from  what  happens  as  to  every  duty  incum- 
bent on  us  as  men  or  Chriilians. 

II.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  difcourfe, 
and  confider  what  reafon  there  is  to  beHeve,  that  charity 
in  fcripture,  is  a  duty  ahogether  diftinct  from  forbearance, 
and  founded  on  diilinft  principles. 

One  general  confideration  will  go  nigh  to  prove  this  of 
itfelf,  viz.  That  forbearance,  as  has  been  ihewn  in  the 
preceding  pages,  hath  linjits,  beyond,  which  it  is  culpable  ; 
whereas  charity  hath  none,  at  leaft  as  to  its  object.  There 
is  no  perfon  or  charafter  that  can  be  conceived,  for  which 
v/e  are  allowed  to  be  without  charity.  V/ith  refpedt  to 
forbearance,  the  objeft  of  it  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
paiTages  where  it  is  fpoken  of,  and  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  fmaller  matters,  viz.  the  lav/fulnefs  or  un- 
lawfulnefs  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  whedier  certain  days 
were  holy  or  common.  But  there  is  no  p'affage  in  which 
charity  is  Ipoken  of,  that  gives  the  leaft  hint,  or  indeed 
that  leaves  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  hath  any  limits  as  to 
its  objeft.  Charity,  we  are  told,  is  "  the  end,"  or  fum, 
*•'  of  the  commandment."  And  indeed  it  is  the  fame 
thing  with  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  And. 
in  the  explication  v/hieh  our  Lord  gives  of  the  fum  of  the 
iecond  table  of  the  law,  in  anfwer  to  that  queflion,  Who 
is  my  neighbor  ?  he  plainly  teaches  us,  by  the  parable  of 
the  Samaritan,  that  all  men  are  our  neiglibors.  There 
v/as  a  great  oppofition,  in  point  of  religion,  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  ;  yet  he  Ihev/s  plainly,  that  this 
ought  not  to  obftruft  the  exercile  of  charity,  in  the  true 
fenfe  of  that  v;ord.  For  this  reafon,  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable, that  forbearance  is  different  from  charity  ;  the  one 
points  out  our  duty  to  our  fellow  Gliriftians  in  certain  cir- 
cumltances,  and  the  other  includes  our  duty  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  at  all  times. 

Thiswili  be  confirmed,byrefie6ling,that  theword which, 
in  fome  places,  is  tranflated  charity^  is  the  iame,  in  all  other 
paffages  withoutvariation  in  anyone  of  them, v/ith  that  which 
is  tranflated  loic.  '^-/-■r.-n  is  the  New  Tcfcament  word  for 
charity^  which,  as  it  is  generally  traniiatcd  /cjw,  fo  I  do 
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not  fee  the  leaft  reafon  for  altering  the  tranilation,  in 
thofe  places  where  charity  is  fiibftituted  in  its  room. 
Charity  then  is  Io'dc  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  a  fmcere  and  fer- 
vent affeftion  to  others,  and  a  defire  of  their  welfare,  tem- 
poral and  eternal.  This  not  only  may  confift  with,  but 
of  itfelf  naturally  produces,  the  ftrongeft  abhorrence  of 
their  wicked  principles,  and  the  deepell  concern  for  their 
dangerous  Hate.  There  i^  a  great  affinity  between  the 
fentlments  we  ought  to  entertain  v/ith  regard  to  error  and 
vice.  Our  love  to  vioious  perfons  ought  not  to  carry  in  it 
any  approbation  or  indulgence  of  their  vices,  and  far  lefs 
any  belief  of  the  fafety  of  their  ftate  ;  but  an  earneft  con- 
cern to  bring  about  their  reformation.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, a  fmcere  and  fervent  charity  for  erroneous  perfons, 
does  not  imply  any  approbation  of  their  opinions,  or  fup- 
-pofition  of  their  confiltency  with  foundnefs  in  the  faith, 
but  an  earned  defire  to  recover  them,  if  pofTible,  from  their 
unhappy  delufion.  Nay,  though  a  man  be  fo  narrow- 
minded,  as  to  judge  thofe  whom  he  ought  to  forbear,  it 
may,  very  poffibly,  be  attended  with  no  breach  of  charity  ; 
becaufe  there  may  be  as  much  love  to  his  neighbor  in 
that  perfon's  heart,  and  as  much  concern  for  his  welfare, 
as  if  he  had  feen  m.ore  clearly  his  own  miflakc.  The 
apoftle  Paul  calls  thefe  vjeak  perfons,  and  afcribcs  their 
conduct  to  the  imperfections  of  their  judgment.  It  was 
the  llrong,  or  thofe  who  had  more  knowledge,  that  he 
blamed,  as  not  walking  charitably,  when  they  would  not 
abflain  from  meat,  to  prevent  their  brethren's  offence. 

ft  will  be  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  meaning  of 
charity,  that  it  maker,  the  feveral  duties  of  Chriilians 
at  once  clear  and  intelligible,  and  confident  one  v^^ith  an- 
other, by  leaving  to  each  its  full  fcope,  and  its  proper  ob- 
ject. If  we  take  charity  in  the  fenfe  which  I  have  rej^- 
ed,  there  will  be  a  continual  oppofition  between  zeal  and 
charity ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  increafe  in  any  one  of 
them,  you  mud  neceinirily  fail  in  the  other.  And  indeed 
this  feems  to  be  verified  in  experience  ;  for  thofe  who  ef- 
poufe  this  fort  of  charity,  do  frequently  fall  into  fo  cool  a 
l.late  in  ppint  of  zeal,  that  they  give  themfelves  little  trou- 
ble, either  in  indruding  the  -ignorant,  or  reproving  the 
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vicious ;  and  are  not  backward  in  fligmatizing  thofe,  as 
narrow-minded  and  uncharitable,  v/ho  do.  But  if  we 
take  charity  for  unfeigned  love,  then,  inftead  of  oppofition, 
there  is  the  inoft  perfe6l  harmony  between  one  duty  and 
another.  So  far  from  hindering,  or  even  limiting  each 
other  in  their  exercife,  they  ftrengthen  each  other  in  prin- 
ciple, and  diredl  each  other  in  their  application.  The 
more  fervent  love  I  have  for  my  fellovz-creatures  and  my 
fellow-Chriflians,  it  will  but  excite  my  zeal  to  promote 
their  benefit,  by  endeavoring  to  convince  them  of  any 
dangerous  miftake,  and  deliver  them  from  the  dominion 
of  every  vicious 'praccice.  At  the  fame  time,  this  love 
will  naturally  produce  forbearance,  where  it  is  lawful  and 
proper ;  bccaule,  if  I  love  any  perfon  lincerely,  I  will 
judge  of  him  candidly,  and  not  impute  any  bad  fentiment 
or  pra6lice  to  him  without  neceffity.  It  will  prevent  us 
from  interfering  with  other:,  where  we  ought  not,  and  will 
urge  us  to  activity  and  diligence  where  tlie  'cafe  feems  re- 
ally to  call  for  it. 

This  fubjed  may  be  well  illuflrated  by  parental  affec- 
tion, when  it  is  both  ftrong  in  its  principle,  and  well  di- 
rected in  its  exercife.  It  will  certainly  prevent  a  parent 
from  judging  hardly  of  his  children,  or  being  eafdy  in- 
cenfed  againft  them,  on  wrong  or  doubtful  information  : 
but  it  will  be  fo  far  frorfi  making  him  think  favorably  of 
their  miftakes,  either  in  principle  or  praftice,  that  the 
more  tender  his  love,  the  greater  his  concern  to  prevent 
their  being  milled,  or  to  recover  them  if  they  have  gone 
aflray.  Examples  to  be  fare  there  are  many,  of  a  fort  of 
love  in  parents  to  their  children,  that  operates  like  the 
falfe  charity  I  am  now  pleading  againft,  making  them 
blind  to  their  failings,  and  even  partial  to  their  crimes  : 
but  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  all  fuch  partiality  and 
indulgence  is  a  weaknefs,  inllead  of  a  virtue,  in  the  parent, 
and  is  commonly  a  curfe,  inflead  of  a  bleffmg,  to  tlie 
child.  To  have  jufl  apprelienfions  of  the  feveral  duties 
of  the  Chriftian  life,  we  mull  always  confider  their  relation 
to,  and  dependance  upon,  one  another.  There  are  fome 
fms  oppofite  to,  and  deflruftix'e  of,  each,  other  ;  but  there 
is  no  truly  good  difpofition,  that  ie  not  perfedly  confiflent 
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with,  or  rather  that  does  not  improve  and  ftrengthen 
every  other.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  fcripture,  the  du- 
ties of  reproof  and  correction  are  fiequently  attributed  to 
love  as  their  principle,  not  only  in  God,  but  in  man  : 
*'  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaitifedi,  and  fcourgeth 
*'  every  fon  whom  he  receiveth." — "  He  that  fpareth  the 
*'  rod,  hateth  his  fon  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him,  chafieneth 
"  him  betimes." — "  Thou  Ihalt  not  hate  thy  neighbor  in 
*'  thy  heart ;  but  fhalt  in  any  wife  rebuke  him,  and  not 
"  fufFer  fin  upon  him." 

Upon  the  whole,  fmce  tills  interpretation  of  charity  is 
not  only  moft  agreeable  to  fcripture,  but  moll  confiftent 
with  itfelf,  and  with  every  other  branch  of  the  Chriftiau 
character,  I  hope  it  will  be  received,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to 
leflen  the  cry  of  uncharitablenefs  againil  thole  M'ho,  from 
the  united  principles  of  love  to  God  and  man,  think  them- 
felves  obliged  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  grofs  error.  I 
plead  for  this  only  when  they  make  ufe  of  juft  and  lawful 
means,  and  acl  in  a  manner  becoming  Chrifaans,  in 
meeknefs  inftrudiing  thofe  that  oppofe  themfelves.  For 
though  I  have  fliewn,  that  true  charity  is  as  favorable  to 
zeal  as  to  forbearance,  and  to  both  alike  in  their  proper 
place,  I  am  fenfible  that  there  may  be  zeal  vi  here  there 
is  little  or  no  charity  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it  will  fliew  itfelf 
in  "  wrath,  ftrife,  feditions,  herefies."  This  happens 
chiefly,  when  a  weak  perfon  who  judges  railily,  is  alfo  of 
an  envious  or  malicious  difpofition.  The  firll  of  thefe  may 
be  fometimes  without  the  other  ;  they  may,  however,  alfo 
be  joined  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and  then  it  will  certainly 
be  attended  with  "  confufion,  and  every  evil  work."  But 
when  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  evil  of  departing  from  the  faith 
to  the  perfons  themfelves,  and  the  danger  of  corrupt  doc- 
trine infecting  the  v/hole  lump,  induces  any  to  fland  up 
in  defence  of  the  truth,  to  oppofe  the  introduction  of  er- 
roneous teachers,  or  to  attempt  the  expuHion  of  tliofc  who 
have  crept  in  unawares ;  let  them  be  called  unreafonable 
if  you  pleafe,  and  let  their  miilake  be  pointed  out,  bat 
I  beg  that  they  may  not  be  abufcd  and  villificd  as  un- 
charitable. The  reafon  of  my  rcqueft  is,  that  it  is  n.ore 
than  probable  they  do  this  from  a  llrong  con\iclion,  iL^t 
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they  are  obliged  to  it  by  the  exprefs  command  of  Chrift. 
I  declare  this  to  be  my  own  perfuafion,  alter  the  moll  im- 
partial fearch  of  the  fcriptures  of  which  I  wac  capable; 
and  certainly  it  is  at  leaft  poffible,  that  we  may  have, 
notwithilanding,  a  fervent  love  to  our  brethren,  and  a 
delire  of  their  welfare.  We  may  love  them  as  men,  even 
when  we  cannot  judge  them  to  be  faints  ;  and  we  may 
love  them  as  Chrillians,  even  when  we  think  they  are  in 
many  things  to  be  blamed ;  nay,  I  hope  we  may  heartily 
forgive  them  as  enemies,  notwithilanding  all  their  bitter- 
nefs  and  rancor  againfl  us.  But  if,  after  all,  this  requeft 
cannot  be  obtained;  if  we  cannot  alter  our  judgment, 
and  they  will  flill  infill  that  we  are  tlferefore  without  cha- 
rity, that  is  to  fay,  without  chrillianity  ;  they  mufl  confefs, 
that  here  is  one  opinion  which  they  will  not  tolerate,  and 
to  wMch,  in  their  ovm  fenfe,  no  charity  is  due. 
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OF      THE 


AGE; 


Being  an  attempt  to  show,  that  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  public  theatre^  is  inconsistent  ivitb  tbe  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian. 


THE  reader  will  probably  conjedure,  and  there foi-e 
I  do  readily  acknowledge,  that  what  gave  occafion 
both  to  the  writing,  and  publifhing  the  enfuing  treatife, 
was  the  new  tragedy  of  Douglas,  lately  a£led  in '  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh.  This,  univerfal  uncontradicted 
fame  fays,  is  the  work  of  a  minifler  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  One  of  that  chara6ler  and  office  employing 
his  time  in  writing  for  the  flage,  every  one  will  allow, 
is  a  very  new  and  extraordinary  event.  In  one  refpe<B: 
neither  author  nor  aClors  have  fulTered  any  thing  irom 
this  circum  fiance  :  for  doubtlefs,  it  contributed  its  fhare 
in  procuring  that  run  upon  the  reprefentation,  which 
continued  for  feveral  days.  Natural  curiofity  prompted 
many  to  make  trial,  whether  there  was  any  difference 
Vol.  in.  D 
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between  a  play  wrote  by  a  clergyman,  and  one  of  ancji^ 
ther  author.  And  a  concern  for  the  fate  of  fuch  a  per- 
fon  excited  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  friends,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  procure  a  fall  houfe,  that  the  bold  adven- 
turer might  be  treated  with  refpedt  and  honor. 

Some  refolutions  of  the  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh  feem 
to  threaten,  that  public  notice  will  be  takerl  oi  this  author 
and  his  alTociates,  by  their  fuperiors  in  the  church. 
Whether  this  will  be  carried  on,  and,  if  it  be,  whethei* 
they  will  be  approved  or  cenfured  5  and  if  the  laft,  to 
what  degree,  I  pretend  not  to  foretel.  But  one  thing 
IS  certain,  that, it  hath  been,  and  will  be,  the  fubje6l  of 
inueh  thought  and  converfation  among  the  laity  of  all 
ranks,  and  that  it  muft  have  a  very  great  influence  upon 
■the  Hate  of  religion  among  us,  in  this  part  of  the  nation. 
That  this  influence  will  be  for  tire  better,  though  !  refolve 
to  examine  the  fubjecSt  with  all  impartiality,  I  confefs  I 
fee  little  ground  to  hope.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  condemned  by  the  great  plurality  of  thofe  who 
go  by  the  appellation  of  the  ftrifter  fort.  With  them,  it 
will  bring  a  great  reproach  upon  die  church  of  Scotland, 
as  containing  one  miniiler  who  writes  for  the  ilage,  and 
many  who  think  it  no  crime  to  attend  the  reprefentatlon/ 
It  is  true,  no  other  confequences  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  their  difpleafure,  than  the  v/eakell  of  them  being 
provoked  to  unchrlRlan  refentment,  or  tempted  to  draw 
rafli  and  general  conciufions  from  the  conduft  of  a  fevv 
to  the  charatSler  of  the  whole,  or  perhaps  fome  of  them 
feparating  from  the  eilabliihed  church,  none  of  which 
efiefts  of  late  have  been  much  either  Icared  or  Ihunned^ 
However,  even  on  this  account,  it  wert;  to  be  willied, 
■either  that  it  had  never  happened,  or  that  it  could  be 
ihewn,  to  the  conviftion  of  unprejudiced  minds,  that 
it  was  a  juft  and  commendable  aftion. 

But,  to  be  fure,.  the  chief  danger  is,  that  in  cafe  it 
be  really  a  bad  thing,  it  muft  give  very  great  offence, 
in  the  Scripture  .fenfe  of  that  word,  to  thole  who  are 
moil  apt  to  take  it,  viz.  fuch  as  have  leall  religion,  or 
none  at  all.  An  offence  is  a  Humbling-block  over  which 
the  weak  and  unftedfaft  are  in  danger  of  falling  ;  that  is 
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to  fay,  It  emboldens  them  to  commit,  and  hardens  thein, 
in  the  pradlice  of,  fin.  Now,  if  the  ftage  is  unlawful  or 
dangerous  to  a  Chrillian,  thofe  who  are  by  inclination  fa 
addicted  to  it  that  it  is  already  difficult  to  convince  them, 
of  their  error,  mull  be  greatly  confirmed  in  this  error,  by 
the  example  and  countenance  of  fuch  as  call  themlelves 
minifters  or  Chrlft.  It  has  accordingly  already  occafi- 
oned  more  difcourfe  a,mong  the  gay  part  of  the  world,  in 
defence  or  commendation  of  the  itagei  than  pafl  perhaps 
for  fome  years  preceding  this  event. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  feafonable  at  this  time, 
or  neceffary  for  the  public  good,  than  a  careful  and  accu- 
rate difcuffion  of  this  queftion.  ¥/liether  lupportingand. 
encouraging  ftage-plays,  by  writing,  afting,  or  attending 
them,  is  confillent,  or  inconfiftent,  with  the  character  of 
a.Chri{lian  ?  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  confine  the  inquiry  to 
this,  Whether  a  minifter  is  not  appearing  in  an  improper 
light,  and  mifapplying  his  time  and  talents  when  he  de- 
dicates them  to  th?  fervice  of  the  ftage  ?  That  point  would 
probably  b,e  given  up  by  moft,  and  tiiofe  who  would  deny 
it  do  not  merit  a  confutation.  But  if  the  matter  is  refted 
here,  it  will  be  confidered  only  as  a  fmaller  mifdemea- 
nor,  and  though  treated,  or  even  condemned  as  fuch,  it 
will  ilill  have  the  bad  efFeft  (upon  fuppofition  of  theatri- 
cal amufements  being  wrong  and  finful)  of  greatly  pro- 
moting them,  though  we  feera  to  be  already  as  much  gi- 
ven to  them  as  even  worldly  confiderations  will  allow. 

The  felf-denying  apologies  common  with  authors,  of 
their  being  fenfible  of  their  unfitnefs  for  the  tail^  they  un- 
dertake, their  doing  it  to  flir  up  a  better  hand,  and  fo  en, 
I  wholly  pafs,  having  never  read  any  of  them  with  appro- 
bation. Prudence  is  good,  and  1  would  not  willingly 
lofe  fight  of  it,  but  zeal  and  concern  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  faithfulnefs  to  the  fouls  of  others,  are  duties  equally 
lieceflary  in  their  place,  'but  much  more  rare.'"  How  far 
I  am  fenfible  of  my  own  unfitnefs  for  treating  this  fubjecl, 
and  of  the  reputation  that  is  rillced  by  attempting  it,  tiie 
world  is  not  obliged  to  believe  upon  my  ov/n  tellimony  ; 
but  in  whatever  degree  it  be,  it  is  greatly  overbalanced  at 
prefent,  by  a  view  of  the  declining  ilate  of  religion  a=. 
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mong  us,  the  prevalence  of  national  fins  and  the  danger 
of  defolating  judgments. 

It  is  fome  difcouragemcnt  in  this  attempt,  that  it  is  ve- 
ry uncertain  whether  riiany  of  thofe,  lor  whofe  fakes  it  is 
chiefly  intended,  and  v.'ho  ftandmofl  in  need  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  fubjeft,  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into  it. 
Such  a  levity  of  fpirit  prevails  in  this  age,  that  veiy  few 
perfons  of  fafliion  will  read  or  confider  any  thing  that  is 
written  in  a  grave  or  ferious  ftyle.  Whoever  will  look  in- 
to the  monthly  catalogues  of  books,  publifhed  in  Britain 
for  fome  years  pafl,  may  be  convinced  of  this  at  one 
glance.  What. an  immenfe  proportion  do  romances,  un- 
der the  titles  of  lives,  adventures,  memoirs,  hiilories, 
&c.  bear  to  any  other  fort  of  production  in  this  age  ?  Per- 
haps therefore  it  may  be  thought  that  it  v/ould  have  been 
more  proper  to  have  gratified  the  public  tafte,  by  raiHng 
up  fome  allegorical  llrudure,  and  handling  this  fubjedl  in 
the  way  of  wit  and  humor;  efpecially  as.it  feems  to  be 
a  modern  principle,  that  ridicule  is  the  teil  of  t-nith,  and 
as  there  feems  to  be  fo  large  a  fund  for  mirth,  in  the  cha- 
radlerof  a  itage-playing  priell.  But,  though!  deny  not 
the  lawful nefs  of  ufing  ridicule  in  fome  cafes,  or  e\en  its 
propriety  here,  yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  is  the  tefl  of 
truth.  It  feems  to  be  more  proper  for  correction  than  for 
inflruiStion  ;  and  though  it  may  be  fit  enough  to  whip  an  of- 
fender, it  is  not  unufual,  nor  rmfuitable,  iiril  to  expoflu- 
late  a  little  with  him,  and  IJiev/  iiim  that  he  deferves  it. 
•Befides,  every  man's  talent  is  not  equally  fit  for  it,  and 
indeed,  now  the  matter  feems  to  have  been  carried  beyond 
a  jell,  and  to  require  a  very  ferious  ccnfideration. 

There  is  alfo,  befides  fome  difcouragement,  a  real  dif- 
ficulty in  entering  on  this  difquifition.  •  It  will  be  hard  to 
know  in  Vi/hat  manner  to  reaibn,  or  on  what  principles  to 
build.  It  were  eaiy  to  fliow  the  unlawfulnefs  of  fi:age- 
plays,  by  fuch  arguments  as  would  appear  conclufive  to 
thofe  who  already  hate  both  them  and,  their  lupporters  : 
but  it  is  not  {o  eafy  to  make  it  appear  to  thole  who  chiefly 
frequent  them,  becaufe  they  will  both  applaud  and  jullify 
fome  of  the  very  things  that  others  look  upon  as  the  worft 
cffeSts  of  the  practice,  and  will  deny  the  very  principles 
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on  which  they  are  coridenined.  The  truth  is,  it  is  our 
having  diiterent  views  of  the  nature  of  rehgion,  that 
caufes  different  opinions  upon  this  fubjeft.  For  many 
ages  there  was  no  debate  upon  it  at  aU.  There  were 
players,  but  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  Chriftians  them- 
leives,  and  they  had  neither  countenance  nor  fupport 
from  any  who  did.  Whereas  now,  there  are  abundance 
of  advocates  for  the  lawfulnefs,  fome  for  the  ufefuhiefs, 
of  plays ;  not  that  the  Itage  is  become  more  pure,  but 
that  Chriftians  are  become  lefs  fo,  and  have  lowered  the 
{landard  or  meafure  requifite  to  attain  and  preferve  that 
character. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  difHculty,  that  whoever  under- 
takes to  write  again (l  plays,  though  the  provocation  is  giv- 
en by  what  thev  are,  is  yet  always  called  upon  to  attack 
them,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might  be.  A  writer 
on  this  fubjeft  is  a6l.ually  reduced  to  the  neceility  of  fight- 
ing with  a  ihadow,  of  maintaining  a  combat  with  an 
ideal  or  imaginary  fort  of  drama,  which  never  yet  ex- 
ifted,  but  which  the  defenders  of  the  caufe  form  by  way 
of  fuppoficion,  and  which  fliali  appear,  in  fad,  in  that 
happy  future  a,2;e,  which  fliall  fee,  what  thefe  gentlemen 
are  plcafed  to  dyle,  a  well  regulated  flage.  However  lit- 
tle fupport  may  feem  to  be  given  by  this  to  a  vicious 
and  corrupted  Rage  there  is  no  attender  of  plays  but, 
when  he  hears  thi:  chimera  defended,  imagines  it  is  his 
own  caufe  that  is  efpouIl;d,  and  with  great  compofure  and 
felf-fatisfaction,  continues  his  practice.  A  conduct  not 
lefs  abfurd,  than  if  one  who  v/as  exprefsly  aflured  a  cer- 
tain, diih  of  meat  before  him  was  poifoned,  fhould  an- 
fwer  thus.  All  meat  is  not  poifoned,  and  therefore  I 
may  eat  this  with  fafety. 

It  is  very  plain,  that  were  men  but  ferioufly  difpofed, 
and  without  prejudice  defiring  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty,  it  would  not  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  fliow  the 
unlav/fulnefs  of  the  ftage,  as  it  now  is,  to  combat  it  in 
its  imaginar}'-  reformed  ftate.  Such  a  reformation,  were 
not  men  by  the  prevalence  of  vicious  and  corrupt  affec- 
tions, in  love  with  it,  even  in  its  prefent  condition, 
would  have  been  long  ago  given  up  as  a  hopelefs  and  vi- 
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fionary  projeft,  and  the  whole  trade  or  employment  de-. 
tefted,  on  account  of  the  abufesthat  had  always  adherec^ 
to  it.  But  fince  all  advocates  for  the  ftage  have  and  da 
{lill  defend  it  in  this  manner,  by  forming  an  idea  of  it 
feparate  from  its  evil  qualities ;  fince  they  defend  it  fa 
far  with  fuccefs,  that  many  who  v/ould  otherwife  abftain, 
do,  upon  this  very  account,  allow  themfelves  in  attend- 
ing the  theatre  fometimes,  to  their  own  hurt  and  that 
of  others  ;  and,  as  I  am  convinced  on  tlie  moH  maturq 
deliberation,  that  the  reafon  why  there  never  was  a  well 
regulated  ftage,  in  faft,  is  becaufe  it  cannot  be,  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  not  admitthig  of  it.  1  will  endeavor 
to  flaew,  that  Public  Theatrical  Representati- 
ons, either  tragedy  or  comedy,  are,  in  their  general  na- 
ture or  in  their  beft  polTible  ilate,  unlawful,  contrary  to, 
the  purity  of  our  religion  ;  and  that  writing,  acting  or 
attending  them,  is  inconfuT:ent  with  the  charafter  of  a 
Chriflian.  If  this  be  done  with  fuccefs,  it  wall  give 
great  weight  to  the  refledtions  v/hich  fliall  be  added  up- 
on the  aggravation  of  the  crhne,  confidcring  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  at  prefent  attend  the  praclice. 

But,  though  I  have  thus  far  com.plied  with  the  un- 
reafonable  terms  impofed  by  the  advocates  for  this  amufe-, 
ment,  they  muft  not  proceed  to  any  higher  demand,  nor 
expecl,  becaufe  they  have  prevailed,  to  have  plays  con- 
fidered  in  the  way  that  they  themfelves  defire,  that  there, 
fore  the  fame  thing  muft  be  done  by  religion,  and  that 
it  mud  be  lov/ered  down  to  the  defcriptions  they  are 
fometimes  pleafed  to  give  of  it.  I  Vvill  by  no  means 
attack  plays  upon  the  principles  of  modern  relaxed  mo- 
rality. In  that  cafe,  to  be  fure,  it  vv^ould  be  a  loft  caufe. 
If  fome  late  writers  on  the  fubjecl  of  morals  be  per- 
mitted to  deter uiine  what  are  the  ingredients  that  muft 
tnter  into  the  compofitionof  a  good  man,  that  good  man, 
it  is  agreed,  may  much  more  probably  be  found  in  the 
play-houfe  than  in  any  other  place.  But  v/hat  belongs  to 
the  character  of  a  Ghriftian  mult  be  taken  from  the  ho- 
ly Scriptures,  the  word  of  the  living  God.  Notwith- 
{landing  therefore,  that  through  the  great  degeneracy  of 
tlie  age,   and  \'^ry  culpable  relaxation  of  difcipHne,  pot 
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a  few  continue  to  be  called  Ghriftians,  who  are  a  reproach 
to  the  name,  and  fupport  and  countenance  one  another  in 
many  praflices  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian 
iprofeflion,  I  iliall  beg  leave  ftill  to  recur  to  the  unerring 
Ilandard,  and  to  confider,  not  what  many  nominal  Ghrif- 
tians are,  but  what  every  real  Ghriftian  ought  to  be. 

In  fo  doing  I  think  I  (hall  reafon  juftly ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  my  refolution,  not  only  to  fpeak  the  fenfe, 
but,  as  often  as  poiTible,  the  very  language  and  phrafes  of 
the  Scripture,  and  of  our  pious  fathers.  Thefe  are  eithei' 
become  venerable  to  me  for  their  antiquity,  or  they  are 
much  fitter  for  exprefiing  the  truths  of  the  goipel,  and  de- 
lineating the  character  and  duty  of  a  difciple  of  Ghrill, 
than  any  that  have  been  invented  in  latter  times.  As 
the  growth  or  decay  of  vegetable  nature  is  often  fo  gra- 
dual as  to  be  infenfible  ;  fo  in  the  moral  world,  Verbal 
Alterations,  which  are  counted  as  nothing,  do  often  intro- 
duce real  changes,  which  are  firmly  eftablifiied  before 
their  approach  is  fo  much  as  fufpefled-.  Were  the  fi:yle> 
not  only  of  foma  modern  effays,  but  of  fome  modern 
fermons,  to  be  introduced  upon  this  fubjeft,  it  would 
greatly  weaken  the  argument,  though  no  other  alteration 
Ihould  be  made.  Should  we  every  where  put  virtue  for 
holinefs,  honor,  or  even  moral  fenfe  for  confcience,  Im^ 
provement  of  the  heart  for  fandification,  the  oppofitiou 
between  fuch  things  and  theatrical  entertainments  v.  ould 
not  appear  half  fo  itnfible. 

By  taking  up  the  argument  in  the  light  no\v  pfopofec!^ 
I  am  faved,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  repetition  of 
what  has  been  written  by  other  authors  on  the  fubjett-. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  have  clearly  and  co- 
piouHy  Ihewn  the  corruption  and  impurity  of  the  ftage, 
and  its  adherents,  fince  its  firfl  inflitution,  and  that  both 
in  the  heathen  and  Ghrillian  world.  They  have  made  it 
undeniably  appear,  that  it  was  oppofed  and  condemned 
by  the  bell  And  wifeft  men,  both  heathens  and  Chriftian^ 
in  every  age*.      Its  very  defenders  do  all  ptetend  to 

*  Particularly  at  Atheilsj  where  it  fii-fl  had  ils  birthj  both  tt^Sh-gtlv  ^,,(1 
comedy  were  loon  aboiiflied  by  public  authol'ity  \  and  kliibng  thf?'  \\d=> 
mans,  though  this  aad  other  public  fhowa  wer*;  piflluiUed  ili  a  ttirtjiirt 
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blame  the  abufe  of  it.  They  do  indeed  alledge  that  this 
libiife  is  not  efiential  to  it,  but  may  be  I'cparated  from  it ; 
however,  all  of  them,  fo  far  as  I  have  feen,  reprefent  this 
feparation  as  only  pOiTible  or  future  ;  they  never  attempt 
to  affign  any  ?era  in  which  it  could  be  delendcd  as  it  then 
was,  or  could  be  affirmed  to  be  more  profitable  than  hurt- 
ful. Some  writers  do  mention  a  few  particular  plays  of 
which  they-  give  their  approbation.  But  thefe  have  never 
yet,  in  any  age  or  place,  amounted  to  fuch  a  number,  as 
to  keep  one  fociety  of  players  in  conilant  employment, 
without  a  mixture  of  many  more  that  are  confelTedly 
pernicious.  The  only  reafon  of  bringing  this  in  view  at 
prefent  when  it  is  not  to  be  infilled  on,  is,  that  it  ought 
to  procure  a  fair  and  candid  hearing  to  this  attempt  to 
prove,  That  the  ftage,  after  the  greateft  improvement  of 
which  it  is  capable,  is  ftill  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  of 
the  Ghriftian  profelfion.  It  is  a  ftrong  prefumptive  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  this  aifertion,  that,  after- fo  many  years 
trial,  fuch  improvement  has  never  aftuaily  taken  place. 

degree,  yet  fo  cautious  were  that  wife  people  of  fuffering  them  to  be 
frequent,  that  they  did  not  permit  any  public  theatre,  when  oceailon- 
ally  erected,  to  continue  aliove  a  certaiH  nuinber  of  days.  Even  that 
creeled  by  M.  Scaurus,  wliich  is  faid  to  have  coil  fo  immenfe  a  funi 
as  a  million  Rerling,  was  fpcedily  taken  dov^n.  Pempey  the  Great 
Avas  the  firfl  w'.io  had  power  and  credit  enough  to  get  a  theatre  con- 
tinued. 

The  opinion  of  Seneca  may  be  feen  in  the  fjllowing  paffage  :— • 
*'  Nihil  efl  tarn  damnr?fum  bonis  mpribus,  cjuam  in  ali.ij[U()  fpectaculo 
"  defidere.      Tunc  cnim  per  volup:atem  facilius  \itia  fuvrepunt." 

/•«  to  the  primitive  Chrifl,ians,  fee  GonRit.  Apoil.  lib.  S.  cap.  32. 
where  ailors  and  ftage-players  are  enun;erated  among  thvde  who  arc 
rot  to  be  admitted  to  baprifm.  Many  different  councils  appoint  that 
tliey  flial!  renounce  their  arts  before  they  be  admitted,  and  if  they 
return  to  tl)en)  fliall  be  excommunicated.  Te  TuUian  de  Spec\^aculis, 
<^.ap.  22.  obii^rves,  That  the  heathens  themftlves  marked  them  with 
infamy,  and  excluded  them  froni  ail  honors  and  dignity.  To  the  fame 
purpnfe  fee  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Lb.  2.  cap.  li].  "  AiTiorcs  pocticarujn 
"  fabularum  removent  a  focietate  clviiatis — ab  honoribus  omnibus 
<'  repellunt  homines  fcenicos." 

The  opinion  of  moderns  is  well  known,  few  Chriflian  writers  of  any 
CRilnence  having-  failed  to  pronounce  fentcnce  againfl  the  na2;c. 
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It  is  perhaps  alfo  proper  here  to  obviate  a  pretence,  in 
Vvhich  the  advocates  of  the  flage  greatly  glory,  that  there  is 
no  exprefs  prohibition  of  it  to  be  found  in  fcripture.  I 
think  a  countryman  of  our  own  *  has  given  good  reafons 
to  believe,  that  the  apoftle  Paul,  in  his  epillle  to  the  Ephe- 
fians,  chap.  v.  ver.  4.  by  "  filthinefs,  fooliili  talking  and 
"  jefting,"  intended  to  prohibit  the  plays  that  were  then 
in  ule.  He  alfo  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  word  Krt.aw, 
ufed  in  more  places  than  one,  and  tranilated  "  revelling,'* 
points  at  the  fame  thing.  Whether  his  conjedures  are 
juft  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  thefe,  and  many  other 
paiTages,  forbid  the  abufes  of  the  ftage  ;  and  it  thefe  abufes 
be  inleparable  from  it,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  there 
needed  no  other  prohibition  of  them  to  every  Chriftian. 
Nay,  if  they  never  had  been  feparated  from  it  till  that 
time,  it  was  fufficient ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expeft 
that  the  fcripture  fliould  determine  this  problematical 
point,  Whether  they  would  ever  be  fo  in  any  after  age. 
To  iJk  that  there  fliould  be  produced  a  prohibition  of  the 
ftage,  as  a  ilage,  univerfally,  is  to  preicribe  to  the  Holy 
Gholl,  and  to  require  that  the  fcripture  fhould  not  only 
forbid  fm,  but  every  form  in  which  the  refdefs  and  change- 
able difpofitions  of  men  fhall  think  fit  to  be  guilty  of  it, 
and  every  name  by  which  they  Ihall  think  proper  to  call  it* 
I  do  not  find  in  fcripture  any  exprefs  prohibition  of  maf- 
querades,  routs  and  drums  ;  and  yet  I  have  not  the  lead 
doubt,  that  the  allemblies  called  by  thefe  names,  are  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  and  as  bad,  if  not  worfe,  than  the 
common  and  ordinary  entertainments  of  the  Ilage. 

In  order  to  make  this  inquiry  as  exa<5l  and  accurate  as 
poflible,  and  that  the  llrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  argu- 
ments on  either  fide,  may  be  clearly  perceived,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ftate  diftindly,  what  We  under  Hand  by  the  Ilage, 
or  llage-plays,  v/hen  it  is  affirmed,  that  in  their  moil  im- 
proved and  bell  regulated 'ftate,  they  are  unlawful  to  Chrif. 
tians.  This  is  the  more  neceffary,  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
dillinclnefs  and  ambiguity  in  the  language  ufed  by  tiiofe 

*  The  late  Mr.  Anderfcn. 

Vol.  III.  E 
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who,  in  writing  or  converfation,  undertake  to  defend  ib 
They  analyze  and  divide  it  into  parts,  and  take  Ibmetimes 
one  part,  fomctimes  another,  as  will  heft  fuit  their  pur- 
pofe.  They  allc,  Vv'hat  there  can  be  unlawful  in  the  ilage 
abftracledly  conlidered  ?  Comedy  is  expofmg  the  folly  of 
vice,  and  pointing  out  the  ridiculous  part  of  every  charac-^ 
ter.  And  is  not  this  commendable  ?  Is  not  ridicule  a 
noble  means  of  difcountenancing  vice  ?  And  is  not  the 
ufe  of  it  warranted  by  the  fatire  and  irony  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  holy  fcriptures  ?  Tragedy,  they  fay,  is  pro^ 
moting  the  fame  end  in  a  way  more  grave  and  folemn.  It 
is  a  moral  lecture,  or  a  moral  pifture,  in  which  virtue  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage.  What  is  hiftory  itfelf,  but  re^ 
prefenting  the  charafters  of  men  as  they  a<5lually  were^ 
and  plays  reprefent  them  as  they  may  be.  In  their  per- 
fedion,  plays  are  as  like  hiftory  and  nature,  as  the  poet's 
art  and  ador's  fkill  can  make  them.  Is  it  then  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  theu-  being  written  in  dialogue,  that  renders 
them  criminal  ?  Who  will  pretend  that  ?  Is  it  that  they 
are  publicly  tepeated  or  a£led  over  ?  Will  any  one  pre- 
tend, that  it  is  a  crime  to  perfonate  a  charader  in  any 
cafe,  even  where  no  deceit  is  intended  ?  Then  farewel 
parables,  figures  of  fpeech,  and  the  whole  oratorial  art.  Is 
it  a  fm  to  look  upon  the  reprefentation  ?  Then  it  muft  be 
a  fm  to  look  upon  the  world,  which  is  the  original,  of 
which  plays  are  the  copy. 

This  is  tlie  v/ay  v/hich  thofe  who  appear  in  defence  of' 
the  ftage  ordinarily  take,  and  it  is  little  better  than  if  one 
ihould  fay.  What  is  a  ftage-play  ?  It  is  nothing  elfe  ab- 
ftraftedly  conftdered  but  a  company  of  men  and  women 
talking  together  5  Where  is  the  harm  in  that  ?  What  hin- 
olers  them  from  talking  pioufly  and  profitably,  as  well  as 
wickedly  or  hurtfuUy  ?  But,  reje6ting  this  method  of 
reafoning  as  unjuft  and  inconclufive,  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  who  plead  for  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  ftage  in  any- 
country,  however  well  regulated,  plead  for  what  im- 
plies, not  by  accident,  but  eflentially  and  of  neceffity  the 
following  things.  (  !•  )  Such  a  number  of  plays  as  will 
furnifh  an  habitual  courfe  of  reprefentations,  with  fuch 
changes  as  the  love  of  variety  in  human  nature  necelTarily 
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requires.  (  2. )  Thefc  plays  of  fuch  akind,  as  to  procwre 
an  audience  of  voluntary  fpeftators,  who  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  being  fo  entertained,  (  3.  )  A  company  of 
hired  players,  who  have  this  as  their  only  bufmcfs  and 
occupation,  tliat  they  may  give  themfelves  wholly  to  it, 
and  be  expert  in  the  performance.  (4. )  Thereprefenta- 
tion  mud  be  fo  frequent  as  the  profits  may  defmy  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  apparatus,  and  maintain  thofe  who  follow 
this  bufmefs.  They  muft  alio  be  maintained  in  that  mea- 
fure  of  luxury,  or  elegance,  if  you  pleafe,  which  their 
way  of  life,  and  the  thoughts  to  which  they  are  acccuftom- 
ed  muft  make  them  defire  and  require.  It  is  a  thing  im- 
practicable to  maintain  a  player  at  the  fame  expence  as 
you  may  maintain  a  peafant. 

Now  all  thefe  things  do,  and  muft  enter  into  the  idea 
of  a  well  regulated  ftage  ;  and,  if  any  defend  it  without 
fuppofmg  this,  he  hath  no  adverfary  that  I  know  ofi 
Without  thefe  there  may  be  poets,  or  there  may  be  plays, 
but  there  cannot  be  a  play-houfe.  It  is  in  vain  then  to 
go  about  to  lliow,  that  there  have  been  an  inftance  or  two, 
or  may  be,  of  treatifes  wrote  in  the  form  of  plays  that  are 
unexceptionable.  It  were  eafy  to  fhew  very  great  faults 
in  fome  of  thofe  moft  univerfally  applauded,  but  this  is 
unnecelTary.  I  believe  it  is  very  poffible  to  write  a  trea- 
tife  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  general  rules 
of  the  drama  are  obferved,  which  fliall  be  as  wholly  and  fe- 
rious,  as  any  fermon  that  ever  was  preached  or  printed. 
Neither  is  there  any  apparent  impoffibility  in  getting 
different  perfons  to  alTume  the  different  chara£lers,  and, 
rehearfe  it  in  fociety.  But  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
if  all  plays  were  of  that  kind,  and  human  nature  to  con- 
tinue in  its  prefent  ilatc,  the  doors  of  the  play-houfe  v/ould 
fhutof  their  own  accord,  becaufe  nobody  would  demand 
accefs*  ;  unlefs  there  were  an  ad  of  parliament  to  force 
attendance,  and  even  in  that  cafe,  as  much  pains  would, 

*  This  farnifhes  an  eafy  anfwer  to  what  is  remarked  by  foine  in  fa- 
Tor  of  plays,  that  fcveral  erainent  Chrifllans  have  endeavored  to 
iupplant  bad  plays  by  writing  good  ones;  as  Gregory  Nazienzen  a  fa- 
ther of  the  church,  and  a  perfon  of  great  piety,  and  our  countryman^ 
3-'chai]au, 
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probably  be  taken  to  evade  the  law  obliging  to  attend,  as 
are  now  taken  to  evade  thofe  that  command  us  to  abllain. 
The  fair  and  plain  Hate  of  this  quellion  then  is,  Whether 
it  is  poffible  or  praSticabie,  in  the  prefcnt  (late  of  human 
nature,  to  have  the  above  fyllem  of  things  under  fo  good 
a  regulation,  as  to  make  the  eredling  and  countenancing 
the  flage  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  confiftent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  profefilon. 

And  here  let  us  confider  a  little,  what  is  the  primary, 
and  immediate  intention  of  the  llage,  whether  it  be  for  a- 
jnufement  and  recreation,  or  for  inilruclion  to  make  men 
wife  and  good.  Perhaps,  indeed  the  greateft  part  will 
choofe  to  compound  thefe  two  purpofes  together,  and  fay 
it  is  for  both  :  for  amufement  immediately,  and  for  im- 
provement ultimately,  that  it  inftrucls  by  pleafmg,  and 
reforms  hy  fiealth.  The  patrons  of  a  well  regulated  ilage 
have  it  no  doubt  in  their  power  to  profefs  any  of  thefe  ends 
in  it  they  pleafe,  if  it  is  equally  capable  of  them  all ;  and 
therefore  in  one  part  or  other  of  this  difcourfe,  it  muft  be 
confidered  in  every  one  of  thefe  lights.  But  as  it  is  of 
inoment,  becaufe  of  fome  of  the  arguments  to  be  afterwards 
produced,  let  the  reader  be  pleafed  to  confider,  how  far 
recreation  and  amufement  enter  into  the  nature  of  the 
llage,  and  are,  not  only  immediately  and  primarily, 
but  chiefly  and  ultimately  intended  by  it. 

If  the  general  nature  of  it,  or  the  end  propofed  from 
it  when  well  regulated,  can  be  any  way  determined  from 
its  firil  inllitution,  and  the  fubfequent  practice,  it  feems 
plainly  to  point  at  amufement.  The  earlieil  productions 
of  that  kind  that  are  now  extant,  are  evidently  incapable 
of  any  other  ufe,  and  hardly  even  of  that  to  a  perfon  of 
any  tafte  or  judgment*.     They  ufually  -accompanied  th^ 

f  umerly,  or  are  tliey  now  a'R.ecI  upon  the  Rage  ?  the  fate  of  their  works 
proves  that  thefe  good  men  judged  wrong  in  attempting  to  reform  the 
i}age,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  Ghriftians  aded  more  -wifely  who 
vere  for  laying  it  wholly  afide. 

*  This  is  confeffed  by  a  defender  of  the  Oage,  who  fays/  "  Such 
<'  pf  the  comedies  before  his  (that  is  Menander's)  time,  as  have  been 
*^  preferved  to  us,  are  generally  very  poor  pieces,  not  fo  much  Indi- 
te Cfous  as   ridiculous,    even  a  mountebank's    merry  andrew  would  b^ 
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feafts  of  the  ancients  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich  and  opulent*, 
and  were  particularly  ufed  in  times  of  public  rejoicing. 
They  have  indeed  generally  been  coniidered,  in  all  ages, 
as  intended  for  entertainment.  A  modern  author  of  high 
rank  and  reputationf,  who  would  not  willingly  hurt  the 
caufe,  confidcrs  them  in  this  light,  and  this  alone,  and 
reprefents  their  improvement,  not  as  lying  in  their  having 
a  greater  moral  tendency,  but  in  the  perfedion  of  the  po- 
et's art,  and  the  refinement  of  the  taile  of  the  audience. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  men  have  begun  to  dignify  them  with 
n  higher  title.  Formerly  they  were  ever  confidered  as  an 
indulgence  of  pleafure,  and  an  article  of  luxury,  but 
nov/  tliey  are  exalted  into  fchools  of  virtue,  and  repre- 
fented  as  bulwarks  againft  vice.  It  is  probable,  mofl  rea- 
ders will  be  apt  to  imilc  when  they  hear  them  fo  called, 
and  to  fay  to  their  defenders.  This  is  but  overdoing,  pre- 
ferve  them  to  us  as  innocent  amufements,  and  we  Ihall 
not  much  contend  for  their  ufefulnefs.  It  is  indeed  but 
an  evidence  of  the  diflrefs  of  the  caufe,  for  their  advo- 
cates only  take  up  this  plea  when  they  are  unable  to  an- 
ivver  the  arguments  againft  them  upon  any  other  footing. 
It  may  alfo  appear  that  they  are  deiigned  for  amufement, 
if  we  confider  v/ho  have  been  the  perfons  in  all  ages  who 
have  attended  them,  viz.  the  rich,  the  young,  ■  and  the 
gay,  thofe  who  live  in  pleafure,  and  the  very  bufmefs  of 
whofe  lives  is  amufement. 

But  not  to  infill  on  thefe  circumflances,  I  think  it  is 
plain  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  immediate 
intention  of  plays  is  to  pleafe,  whatever  effefts  may  be 
pretended  to  flow  afterwards,  or  by  accident,  from  this 
pleafure.  They  confift  in  an  exad  imitation  of  nature, 
and  the  conformity  of  the  perfonated  to  real   charafters. 

*'•  hifTed,  now  a  days,  for  fuch  puerilities  r.s  we  fee  abounding-  in  A- 
"  ri!}i>pli?.nes."  Rem.  on  A'nderfon's  Poiitions  concerning  the  unhiw- 
fulnefs  of  ftage-plays,  page  8th. 

*  Plut.de  Glor.  Athens  &  Sympof.  lib.  7.  quefl.  8.  «  As  for  the 
*'  new  comedy,  it  isfo  neceffary  an  ingredient  of  all  public  entertain- 
"  ments,  thatfo  to  fpeak,  one  may  as  v/ell  make  a  feall  without  wine, 
^^  >s  without  Meiiaiider." 

t  Shaftfbuiy.^ 
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This  is  the  great  aim,  and  the  great  perfeftion,  both  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  aftors.  Now  this  imitation,  of  iliyt, 
gives  great  pleafure  to  the  fpeclator,  whether  the  aftions 
reprefented  are  good  or  bad.  And,  in  itfelf  conf.ciered., 
it  gives  only  pleafure  ;  for  the  beauty  of  the  imitati  ^n, 
as  fuch,  hath  no  moral  influence,  no^  any  connet''';on 
with  morality,  but  wliat  it  may  derive  in  a  didant  way 
from  the  nature  of  the  actions  \'\'hicli  the  pcet  or  .-iftors 
choofe  to  reprefent,  or  the  fpedtaiiors  are  willing  vj  fee. 
Every  pcrfon  who  thinks  impartially,  may  b--  from  this 
convinced,  that,  to  pleafe,  or  atteniptto  dc  ^o,  is  eiTential 
to  the  ilage,  and  its  lirft,  or  rather  its  main  defign  ;  how 
far  it  pollutes  or  purifies  is  accidentaL  and  muft  depend 
upon  the  llcili  and  honefty  of  its  regulators  and  mana- 
gers. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  fol;OV/ing  argu- 
ments are  humbly  offered  to  the  confiderjition  of  tvory 
ferious  perfon,  to  fliew,  that  a  public  theatre  is'  inconfil- 
tent  v/ith  ihe  purity  of  the  ChriOian  proie illon  :  whkhi.' 
if  they  do  not  to  all  appear  to  be  eacii  of  them  fingiy 
conelufive,  will  I  hope,  when  taken  together,  rufHci^nliy 
evince  the  truth  of  the  propofition. 

In  the  firfl  place,  If  it  be  confidered  as  an  amufernent, 
it  is  improper,  and  not  fuch  as  any  Chriftian  may  iav/- 
fully  ufe.  Here  we  mull  begin  by  laying  it  down  as  ^ 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  men  are  bound  fuprcme, 
\y  to  love,  and  habitually  to  ferve  God  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  take  his  law  as  the  rule,  and  his  glory  as  the  end, 
not  of  one,  but  of  all  their  a6lions.  No  man,  at  any 
time  or  place  is,  nor  can  be,  abfolved  from  this  ob- 
ligation. Every  real  Chndian  lives  under  an  habitual 
fenfe  of  it.  I  know  this  expreffion,  aiming,  at  the  glory 
of  God,  is  called  a  cant  phrafe,  and  is  delpiied  and  de- 
rided by  worldly  men.  It  were  eafy  however,  to  vindi- 
cate it  from  reafon  ;  but  it  will  fuffice,  to  all  thofe  for 
whofc  ufe  this  difcourfe  is  intended,  to  fay.  It  is  a  truth 
taught  and  repeated  in  the  facred  oracles,  that  all  things 
were  made  for,  that  all  things  Ihall  finally  tend  to,  and 
therefore,  that  all  intelligent  creatures  lliould  fupr^melj?- 
and   uniformly  aim  at  the  glory  of  God. 
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Now,  we  glorify  God  by  cultivating  holy  difpofitions, 
^nd  :^oiag  pious  .md  ufeful  adlions.  Recreation  is  an 
iriTcrmiirion  of  duty,  and  is  only  necefiary  becaufe  of 
our  v/eaknefs  ;  k  r-iuft  be  fome  acV.ion  indifferent  in  its 
nature,  which  becomes  lawfiil  and  ufeful  from  its  tenden- 
cy to  reireih  the  mind,  and  invigorate  it  for  duties  of 
more  importance.  The  ule  of  recreation  is  precifely  the 
fame  as  the  ufe  of  flecp  :  though  they  diifer  in  this, 
that  th.ere  is  but  oneway  m  which  lleep  becomes  finfii], 
viz.  by  e>:cefs,  whereas  there  are  ten  thoufand  u-ays  in 
v>  ;i.ich  recreations  become  finful.  It  is  needlefs  to  pro- 
avLc  rsaffages  of  Scripture  to  verify  the  above  aflertion 
,  our  obligation  to  glorify  God.  It  is  the  Ian* 
.  whole,  and  is  particularly  applied  to  indif- 
f^  ■■:)■..  .j.^.ao!is  by  the  apoflle  Paul,  i  Cor.  x.  13.  "  Wiie- 
'  ■  •:v  iheret'ore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatfoever  ye  do, 
*'  .      all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Jiihf.re  were  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  a  juft 
jTc'l  of  ibis  their  obligation,  fl age-plays,  nay,  and  a 
th  ^b'^and  other  amufements  novv-  in  ufe,  would  never 
ha\-e  been  heard  of  The  truth  is,  the  need  of  amufe- 
menL  is  much  lefs  than  people  commonly  apprehend, 
and,  where  it  is  not  neceffary,  it  mull:  be  fmful.  Thofe 
who  kand  in  need  of  recreation  may  be  divided  into  two 
forts,  fuch  as  are  employed  in  bodily  labor,  and  fucli 
as  have  their  fpirits  often  exhaufted  by  fludy  and  ap^ 
plication  of  mind.  As  to  the  firfl  of  thefe,  a  mere  cef- 
fation  from  labor  is  fufficient  for  refrefhment,  and  in- 
deed of  itfelf  gives  great  pleamre,  unlefs  when  the  appe- 
tites are  inflamed  and  iritnted  by  frequent  fenfr.al  grati- 
fications; and  then  they  are  impbrtunately  craved,  and 
become  neceffary  to  fill  the  intervals  of  work.  Of  this 
fort  very  few  are  able  to  afford  lb  expenfive  a  recreation 
as  the  ffage.  And  even  as  to  the  other,  viz.  thofe  whofe 
fpirits  are  exhaufted  by  .application  of  mind,  only  a  very 
fmall  mumber  of  them  will  chufe  the  diverfion  of  the 
ftage,  for  this  very  good  reafon,  that  focial  converfe  and 
bodily  exercife,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  much  betten 
Indeed,  if  we  confider  the  jufl  and  legitimate  end  of  re* 
{jr^ations,  and  compare  it  'vvith  the  perfons  who  mod  fre- 
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quently  engage  in  them,  we  lliall  find,  that  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred  are  fuch  as  do  not  need  recreation  at 
all.  Perhaps  their  time  lies  heavy  upon  their  hands, 
and  they  feel  an  uneafmefs  and  impatience  under  their 
prefent  Hate ;  but  this  is  not  from  Vv'ork,  but  from  idle- 
nefs,  and  from  the  emptinefs  and  unfatisfying  nature  of 
the  enjoyments,  which  they  chafe  with  fo  much  eagernefs, 
one  after  another,  vainly  feeking  from  them  that  good 
which  they  do  not  contain,  and  that  fatisfadion  wnich- 
they  cannot  impart. 

From  this  I  think  it  undeniably  appears,  that  if  no  body 
were  to  attend  the  llage,  but  fuch  as  real!}'  needed  recrea- 
tion or  amufement,  upon  Chriilian  principles,  and  of  thefe 
fuch  only  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  of  thele  only 
fuch  as  did  themfelves  chufe  it,  there  is  not  a  place  this 
day  in  the  world  fo  large  as  to  afford  a  daily  audience. 
It  will  be  immediately  objedted.  This  argument,  make  as- 
much  of  it  as  you  pleafe,  is  not  compleat,'  for  it  hinders 
not  but  that  fome,  however  few,  may  attend  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  with  warrantable  views.  But  let  it  be  re- ' 
membered,  that  I  attack  not  a  play  fmgly  as  a  play,  nor 
one  perfon  for  being  a  witnefs  to  a  thing  of  that  nature, 
but  the  ftage  as  a  lyftem  containing  all  the  branches  I  have 
enumerated  above.  This  cannot  fubfifi:  without  a  full 
audience,  and  frequent"  attendance  ;  and  therefore  is,  by 
its  conilitution,  a  conlfant  and  powerful  invitation  to  fm, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  the  commiffion  of  it. 
Perhaps 'fome  will  ftill  object,  that  this  argument  is  too 
finely  fpun,  that  it  feems  to  demand  perfection,  and  to 
find  fault  with  every  praftice,  in  which  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  fin  will  be  committed.  That,  if  this  holds,  we 
fhouid  no  more  contribute  to  the  eilabliihment  of  churches 
than  play-houfes,  becaufe  we  have  a  moral  certainty,  that 
no  congregation  ever  will  meet  together  on  earth,  but 
much  fill  will  be  committed,  both  by  miniiler  and  people. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference,  between  a  commanded  du- 
ty which  is  attended  with  fm  by  defeat,  and  what  is  no 
where  commanded,  which  necelfarily  invites  to  fin  by  its 
nature,  and  is  in  fubftaiice  linilil  to  the  great  majority  of 
thofe  who  attend  it. 
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Bul  further,  the  ilage  is  an  improper,  that  is  to  fay,  an 
unlawful  recreation  to  all  without  exception,  bccaufe  it 
confuines  too  much  time.  This  is  a  circumftance  which, 
however  litrle  impreflion  it  may  make  upon  thofe  who 
find  tht^irtime  often  a  burden,  will  appear  of  the  greateft 
moment;  to  e\xry  ferious  Chriftian.  In  proportion  as  any 
man  improves  in  holinefs  of  heart,  he  increafes  in  ufeful- 
nefs  of  life,  and  acquires  a  deeper  and  ftronger  fenfe  of 
the  worib  and  value  of  time.  To  fpend  an  hour  unpro* 
fitably,  appears  to  fuch  a  perfon  a  greater  crime,  than  to 
many  the  commiffion  of  grofs  fin.  And,  indeed  it  ought 
to  appear  veiy  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  believe 
the  reprefentation  given  by  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  of  his 
own  procedure  at  the  day  of  judgment,  "  Caft  ye  the  un- 
*'  PROFITABLE  fcrvant  into  utter  darknefs,  where  there 
".  fliall  be  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnafhing  of  teeth." 
Matt.  XXV.  30.  Mark  this,  ye  lovers  of  pleafure,  ye  fons 
of  gaiety  and  mirth,  who  imagine  you  are'  fent  into  the 
world  for  no  higher  end  than  your  own  entertainment ; 
and  who,  if  you  are  free  from,  or  able  any  how  to  palliate 
your  grofier  fms,  never  once  refleSl  on  the  heavy  account 
againfl  you  of  wafted  time. 

Though  there  were  no  othei*  objedlion  againft  the  ftage 
as  a  recreation,  but  this  one,  it  is  furely  faulty.  If  recre- 
ations are  only  lawful  becaufe  neceifary,  they  muft  ceafe 
to  be  lawful  when  they  are  no  longer  neceffary.  The, 
length  and  duration  of  regular  comedy  and  tragedy  is 
already  fixed  and  fettled  by  rules  of  long  ftanding  ;  and, 
I  fuppofe,  whatever  other  circumftance  may  be  confeffed 
to  need  reformation,  all  men  of  tafte  will  agree,  that  thefe 
fhall  continue  as  they  are.  Now  I  leave  to  all  who  know 
hov/  much  time  the  preparation  for  -fuch  a  public  appear- 
ance, and  the  neceifary  attendance,  muH:  take  up,  to 
judge,  whether  it  is  not  too  much  to  be  given  to  mere  re- 
creation. 

This  holds  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  recreation  of  mifid, 
between  which  and  bodily  exercife  there  is  a  very  great 
difference.  For  bodily  exercife  in  fome  cafes,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  health  requires  rt,  may  be  continued  for 
a  long  time,  only  for  this  reafon,  that  it  may  have  efteds 

Vol.  hi.        '  F 
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lafting  in  proportion  to  the  time  fpent  in  it.  But  giving 
the  mind  ta  pleafure  by  way  of  recreation  mud  be  fhort, 
or  it  is  certainly  hurtful ;  it  gives  men  a  habit  of  idlenefs 
and  trilling,  and  makes  them  averfe  from  returning  to  any 
thing  that  requires  ferious  application.  So  true  is  this, 
and  fo  applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe,  that  I  could  almo/t 
reli  tlie  whole  arguinent  upon  it,  that  no  rnan,  who  has 
•made  the  trial,  can  deliberately  and  with  a  good  confci- 
ence  affirm,  that  attending  plays  has  added  firength  to 
his  mind,  and  warmth  to  his  affections,  in  the  duties  of 
devotion  ;  that  it  has  made  him  more  able  and  willing  to 
exert  his  int^lleftual  powers  in  the  graver  and  mo'-e  im- 
portant oiTices  of  the  Chrillian  life  ;  nay,  or  even  made 
him  more  diligent  and  aftive  in  the  bbitnefs  of  civil  life. 
Ontiie  contrary,  it  is  commonly  to  fucli  length  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fatiety  2a'\il  wearinefs  of  itfelf,  and  to  require  reft 
and  refrefliment  to  recruit  the  exhaufted  fpirlts,  a  thing 
quite  abfurdaiid  felf-contradiclory  in  wiiat  is  called  a  re- 
creation* 

But  the  ftage  is  not  merely  an  unprofitable  confump- 
tlon  or  time,  it  is  furdier  improper  as  a  recreation,  becaufe 
it  agitates  the  pafilons  too  violently,  and  iriterefts  too 
deeply,  fo  as,  in  fome  cafes,  to  bring  people  into  a  real, 
while  they  behold  an  imaginary  diltrefs.  Keeping  in 
view  the  end  of  recreations,  will  enable  us  to  judge  right- 
ly of  this.  It  is  to  refreih  and  invigorate  the  mind. — > 
Therefore  when,  imlead  of  reft,  which  is  properly  called 
relaxation  of  miind,  recreations  are  ufed,  their  excellence 
confifts  in  their  being,  not  only  a  pleafant,  but  an  eafy 
exercife  of  the  inteliectual  powers.  Whatever  is  difiicLilt, 
and  either  requires  or  caufes  a  ftrong  applicntion  of  mind, 
is  contrary  to  their  intention.  Now  it  is  plain,  that 
dramiatic  reprefentations  fix  the  attention  lb  very  deeply, 
and  intereft  the  affeclions  fo  very  ftrongly,  that,  in  a  little 
time,  they  fatigue  the  mind  themfelves,  and  however  ea- 
gerly are  they  defired  and  followed,  there  are  many  ferlous 
and  ufcful  occupations,  in  which  men  will  continue  lon- 
ger, without  exhaufting  the  Ipirits,  than  in  attending  tl)e 
theatre. 
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Ind'^ed,  in  this  refpccl  they  are  wliolly  conti  ..ry  to  what 
fliould  be  the  view  of  every  Chriltlan.  He  ought  to  let 
bounds  to,  and  endeavor  to  moderate  his  pafiions  as  much 
as  poifible,  inftead  of  voluntarily  and.unnecefl'arily  cxpi- 
ting  them.  The  human  paffions,  fmce  the  fall,  are  all  of 
them  but  too  firong  ;  and  are  not  finful  on  account  of 
their  weaknefs,  but  their  excefs  and  mifapplication.  This 
is  fo  gei^erally  true,  that  It  hardly  admits  of  an  exception  ; 
uniefs  it  might  be  counted  an  exception,  tl^it  feme  vicious 
palTions,  when  they  gain  an  afcendancy,  extinguifli  others 
which  oppofe  their  gratification.  For,  though  religion  is 
confulent  throughout,  there  are  many  vices,  which  are 
mutually  repugnant  to,  and  defi;ru61ive  of,  each  other. 
Bat  this  exception  has  littls  or  no  effedt  upon  the  prefent 
crgument. 

Now  the  great  care  of  every  Chriftian,  is  to  keep  his 
pafiions  and  affefcions  within  due  bounds,  and  to  direct 
them  to  their  proper  objedts.  With  refpect  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  the  chief  influence  of  theatrical  reprefentations  up- 
on the  fpeciator,  is  to  ftrengthen  the  pailions  by  indul- 
gence ;  for  there  they  are  all  exhibited  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, and  fuch  as  is  moll  fit  to  conmaunicate  tlie  Imprcf- 
fion.  As  to  dlrcfling  them  to  their  proper  objeds,  it  will 
be  afterwards  fnovvii,  that  the  flage  has  rather  the  contrary 
e^Teft  ;•  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  fuiUclent  to  obferve,  that 
it  may  be  done  mucli  more  eneclually,  and  much  more 
fafeiy  another  way. 

This  tendency  of  plays  to  intereu:  the  afTeCiiions,  fliovvs- 
their  impropriety  as  a  recreation  oii  another  account.  It 
fhow.s  that  they  mull:  be  exceeding  liable  to  abufe  by  ex- 
cefs, even  fuppofmg  them  in  a  certain  degree  to  be  inno- 
cent. It  is  certain  there  is  no  life  more  unworthy  of  a 
nian,  hardly  any  more  criminal  in  a  Chriftian,  than  a  life 
of  perpetual  amufement,  a  life  where  no  valuable  purpofe 
is  purfued,  but  the  intsUeftual  faculties  wholly  employed 
in  purchafmg  and  indulging  fcnfual  gratifications.  It  is 
aifo  certain,  that  alt  of  us  are  by  nature  too  much  in- 
clined thus  to  live  to  ourfelves,  and  not  to  God.  There- 
fore, where  recreations  are  neceifary,  a  watchful  Chriiii- 
^n  will  particularly  beware  of  thofe  that  are  infnaring,^ 
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and,  by  being  too  grateful  and  delicious,  ready  to  lead 
to  excefs.  This  difcriniinating  care  and  caution,  is  juft 
as  much  the  duty  of  a  Chriflian,  as  any  that  can  be  nam- 
ed. Though  it  is  immediately  converfant  only  about 
the  temptations  and  incitements  to  fm,  and  not  the  ac^ 
tual  commilTion  of  it,  it  becomes  a  duty  di really  bind- 
ing, both  from  the  command  of  God,  and  the  neceiTity 
of  the  thing  itfeif.  "  Vv'^atch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
"  into  temptation,"  Mat,  xxvi.  41.  fays  our  Saviour  to 
all  his  dilciples  ;  and  elfewhere,  ''  Vv^hat  I  fay  unto  you, 
"  I  fay  unto  all,  Vv'atch,"  Mark  xiii,  37.  And  the 
apoftle  Paul  to, the  fam.e  purpofe,  "  See  then  that  ye  walk 
*'  circumfpe(5lly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wife,  redeeming 
"  the  time  becaufe  the  days  are  evil,"  Eph.  v.  15. 

If  we  confider  the  light  in  which  the  Scripture  fets 
our  prefent  fituation,  and  the  account  there  given  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  refolution,  the  iavne  thing  will  evi- 
dently appear  to  be  our  duty.  It  is  impoilible  that  we 
can  refill  the  ilighteft  temptation,  but  by  the  airillance 
of  divine  grace.  Now  how  can  this  be  expe6led,  if  we 
put  our  conilancy  to  unneceflary  trials,  riOt  only  contra- 
ry to  reafon,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  our  own  fafety, 
but  in  the  face  of  an  exprefs  command  of  God  tp  be 
watchful.  "  Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  a 
petition  which  we  ar-e  taught  to  oiler  up,  by  him  who 
knew  what  was  in  man.  But  how  much  do  thole  adt  in 
cppofilion  to  this,  and  even  in  contempt  of  it,  who  make 
temptations  to  themfelves.  And  are  not  iiage-plays 
temptations  of  the  ftrongefl  kind,  in  whicii  the  mind  is 
foftened  with  pleafure,  and  the  affeftions  powerfully  ex- 
cited ?  How  little  reafon  is  there  to  hope  that  men  in  the 
ufe  of  them  will  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ? 
If  any  expe6t,  in  fuch  circumftances,  to  be  preferved  by 
divine  power,  they  are  guilty  of  the  fin,  which  is  in 
Scripture  called  "  tempting  God." 

It  is  this  very  circumftance,  a  llableiiefs  to  abule  by 
excels,  that  renders  many  other  amufements  alio  a-dina- 
rily  unlawful  to  Chriflians,  though,  periiaps,  in  their  ge- 
neral nature,  they  cannot  be  fiiown  to  be  criminal.^ 
Thus  it  is  not  eafy  to  refute  the  reafonings,  by  which  in- 
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gcnious  men  endeavor  to  lliow  that  ganies  of  hazard 
are  not  in  themfelves  fmful ;  but  by  their  enticing, 
inlharing  nature,  and  the  excefs  which  almoft  infepa- 
rably  accompanies  them,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  them  highly  dangerous,  lawful  to  very  rev/ 
perfons,  and  in  very  fev/  cafes.  And,  if  they  were  as 
public  in  their  nature  as  plays,  if  they  required  tiie  con- 
currence of  as  many  operators,  and  as  great  a  number 
of  penons  to  join  in  them,  I  could  have  little  fcruple 
inalTirming,  that,  in  every  polTible  cafe,  they  would  be 
fmful. 

The  precedinfT  confiderations  are  greatly  confirmed  by 
the  following,  1  hat  when  plays  are  chofen  as  a  recreation, 
ior  \vhich  they  are  fo  exceedingly  improper,  it  is  always 
in  oppontion  to  other  methods  of  recreation,  Vvhich  are 
perfeftly  fit  for  the  purpofe,  and  not  liable  to  any  of 
thefe  cbjeftioiis.  Where  recreations  are  neceiTary,  if 
there  M-ere  only  one  fort  to  be  had,  fome  inconvenien- 
cies  could  not  be  fo  Itrong  an  argument  againll  the  ufe 
of  them.  But  where  there  are  different  kinds,  to  pre- 
fer thofe  which  are  lefs,  to  thoie  which  are  more  fit, 
muft  needs  be  finful.  Such  a  tendernefs  and  circum- 
Ipeftion  is  indeed,  in  this  age,  fo  rare  and  untifual,  that 
I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  almoil  impoifible  to  fix  a  fenfe  of 
its  imporrance  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  or,  if  it 
be  done,  in  any  meafure  for  a  time,  the  example  of  a 
corrupt  vvorld,  who  are  altogether  void  of  it,  will  imme- 
diately efface  the  impreffion.  But,  however  few  may 
"  have  ears  to  hear  it,"  the  thing  is  certain,  that  as  the 
progrefs  of  his  fanftification  is  the  fupreme  denrc  and 
care  of  every  Chriflian,  fo  he  is  continually  liable  to  be 
feduced  by  temptation,  and  infetted  by  example ;  and 
therefore,  from  a  diftruft  of  his  ov/n  rcfolution,  will  not 
voluntarily  and  unneceffarily  prefer  a  dangerous  to  a 
fafe  amufement.  To  prefer  a  very  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful means  of  attaining  any  worldly  end,  to  one  fure  and 
eafy  ;  to  prefer  a  clumfy  improper  inltrument,  to  one 
perfectly  fit  for  any  piece  of  work,  would  be  reckoned  no 
fmall  evidence  of  folly  in  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  If  one 
in  -ficknefs  fhould  chufc  a  inedicine  of  a  very  quefiiona? 
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ble  nature,  of  very  dangerous  and  uncertain  operation^ 
when  he  had  equal  accefs  to  one  intirely  fate,  of  ap- 
proved reputation  and  fuperior  efncacy,  it  would  be  ei"- 
teemed  next  to  madnefs.  Is  there  not  then  a  real  con- 
formity between  the  cafes  ?  Is  not  a  like  care  to  be  taken 
of  our  fouls  as  of  our  bodies  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  obligati- 
on fo  much  the  fironger,  by  how  much  the  one  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  other  ?  I'he  diflerent  tondu6l  of 
men,  and  their  different  fate  in  this  refpeft,  is  well  de- 
fcribed  by  the  wife  man,  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth 
"  alway,  but  he  that  hardeneth  his  heart  fliall  fall  into 
"  mifchief,"  Prov.  -Mxviii.  14. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  iliewing  the  impropriety 
of  the  ilage  as  a  rccreation  and  amufement  for  Chrifli- 
ans,  that  it  is  coflly  and  cxpenfive,  and  that  this  coll  is 
altogether  unnecefTaiy,  fmce  the  end  might  be  obtained, 
not  only  as  well,  but  much  better,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  ; 
perhaps,  in  mofi  cafes,  at  no  expcnce  at  all.  I  know 
this  argument  will  be  treated  with  great  contempt  by 
thofe  who  live  in  afiluence,  and  know  no  other  ufe  of 
riches  but  to  feed  their  appetites,  and  make  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  fubfcrvient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vio- 
lent and  ungovernable  deiires.  But  thousfh  none  in  this 
world  have  any  title  to  hinder  them  from  difpofing  of  their 
wealth  as  ihcy  pleafe,'they  mull  be  called  to  confider, 
that  they  have  a  mafier  in  heaven,  lo  him  they  muft 
render  an  account  at  tl:e  lafi  d-iy,  and,  in  this  account, 
the  ufe  that  they  make  of  their  lichts  is  not  to  be  ex- 
cepted. The  great  have,  no  doiibL,  the  diftinguilhed  ho- 
nor, if  they  pleafe  to  embrace  it,  of  contributing  to  the 
happinefs  of  multitudes  under  them,  and  difpenfmg,  un- 
der God,  a  great  variety  of  the  comforts  of  this  life.  But 
it  would  abate  the  envy  and  impatience  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  world,  and  moderate  their  appetite  after  riches,  if 
they  would  confider,  that  the  more  that  is  committed  to 
them,  the  more  they  have  to  account  for.  The  greatell 
and  riclieft  man  on  earth  hath  not  any  licence  in  the  word 
cf  God,  for  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  his  fubflance,  or 
eonfuming  it  in  unprofitable  and  hurtful  pleafures ;  and, 
under  the  one  or  both  of  thefe  charaders,  that  muil  fall> 
that  is  laid  out  upon  the  llage^ 
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I^t  not  any  reader,  who  cannot  find  a  fatlsfying  an- 
fwer  to  thefe  objeftions  againft  the  ftage  as  an  unchriftiau 
amufement,  from  the  word  of  God,  take  the  praftice  of 
the  world  as  a  refuge  or  fanftiiary,  and  fay,  This  is  car- 
rying matters  to  an  extreme  ;  if  thefe  maxims  are  rigidly 
adhered  to,  you  will  exclude  from  the  number  of  Chrif- 
tians,  not  only  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  but  many 
othervvife  of  excellent  and  amiable  characters.  Though 
this  is  the  weakeftof  all  arguments,  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  hath  of  all  others  the  firongeft  effeft,  and  moll 
powerfully  contributes  to  fet  people's  minds  at  cafe  in  a 
doubtful  or  dangerous  praftice.  How  hard  is  it  to  make 
men  fcnfible  of  the  evil  of  fuch  fins  as  cuftom  authorifes, 
and  fafhion  juftifies  ?  There  is  no  making  them  alhamed 
of  them,  becaule  they  are  common  and  reputable,  and 
there  is  no  making  them  afraid  of  what  they  fee  done, 
without  fufpicion  by  numbers  on  every  hand.  But  is 
there  any  realbn  to  believe,  that  the  example  of  others 
will  prove  a  jull:  and  valid  excufe  for  any  practice  at  the 
judgment  feat  of  Chrifl;  ?  Will  the  greatnefs  or  the  num- 
ber of  offenders  icreen  them  from  his  power  ?  Or  can 
that  man  expect  a  gracious  acceptance  with  him,  who  has 
fuffercd  his  commands  to  be  qualified  by  prevailing  opi- 
nion, and  would  not  follow  him  farther  than  the  bulk  of 
mankind  would  bear  him  company. 

I  fnall  dole  the  rellections  upon  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je6l  by  ©bfervingj  that  there  are  two  general  charaders 
of  the  difciples  of  Chrifi;,  which  will  appear,  if  we  confult 
the  fcriptures,  to  be  eflential  to  them,  and  which  feem 
altogether  inconfiftent  with  dieatrical  amufements.  The 
firft  is  felf-denial  and  mortification.  Though  we  fhould 
not  infiit  upon  the  particular  objections  againft  the  ftage, 
there  is  fomething  of  pomp  and  gaiety  in  it,  on  the  bed 
poffihle  fuppofition,  that  is  inconfiftent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Chriftian.  The  gofpel  is  the  religion  of  finners, 
who  are  faved  from  wrath  by  the  rich  mercy  and  free 
grace  of  God.  The  life  of  fuch  then,  muft  be  a  life  of 
penitence,  humility,  and  mortification.  The  followers 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  muft  bear  the  crofs,  and  tread  in 
the  fame  path  of  fufiering  aiid  felf  denial,  in  which  he 
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hath  gone  before  them.  In  their  baptifmal  covenant  they 
renounce  the  world,  by  which  is  not  meant  fuch  grol's 
crimes  as  are  a  violation  of  natural  light,  as  well  as  a 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  God,  but  that  exceffive  at- 
tachment to  prefent  indulgence,  Vv^hich  is  more  properly 
exprciTed  by  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world*.  It  is 
True  there  are  many  precepts  in  Scripture,  which  require 
us  to  maintain  an  habitual  gratitude  and  thankful  frame 
of  fpirit,  nay,  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.  But  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  this  joy,  and  that  of  worldly 
men  ;  as  they  do  not  rile  from  the  fame  fource,  fo  they 
cannot  pofiibly  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  fame  way. 

Another  branch  of  the  Chriftian  temper,  between 
which  and  theatrical  amufements,  there  appears  a  very 
great  oppofition,  is  fpiritualit}/  and  heavenllnefs  of  mind.- 
All  real  Chriftians  are,  and  account  themfelves  pilgrims 
and  Grangers  on  the  earth,  fet  tlieir  affeftions  on  things 

*  It  is  not  impioper  here  to  conuder  the  ancient  form  of  baptirin, 
and  what  was  iuppoled  by  the  fathers  to  be  implied  in  it,  .Apcjft.  Conf^. 
lib.  7.  cap.  41.  a.uarxa-a-oiji.a.i  t.v  axTtuvx.,  &c.  "  I  renounce  fatan  and 
"  his  works,  and  his  pomps,  and  his  feivice,  and  his  angefs,  and  his  in- 
*«  ventions,  and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or -are  ui'bjeAta  him." 
AiTibrci'.  de  initiatis.  IngrelTus  es  regene  radon  is  fkcrarmm,  Sec. — > 
"  1  hou  hafl  entered  into  the  holy  place  of  regeneration  ;  repeat  what 
*'  yon  were  there  alked,  and  recollecl  what  you  anfwereci.  You  re- 
"  nounced  the  devil,  and  his  works,  and  his  M'orld,  and  his  luxury 
"  and  pleafures."  Hieron.  Com,  in  Matt.  xv.  26.  Renuntio  tibi 
diabole,  Sic.  "  I  renounce  thee,  fatan,  and  thy  pomp,  and  thy  vices, 
"  and  thy  world,  which  lieth  in  v^ickedneis."  And  that  we  may 
know  what  they  had  particularly  in  viev/  by  the  pomps  of  the  world 
which  they  renounced,  they  are  fometimes  exprelsly  faid  to  be  the 
public  fliows.  Thus  Salvian  de  Provident,  lib.  6,  pa^^e  197.  Quae 
eft  enim  in  baptifmo,  Stc.  "  For  what  is  the  fiift  profeliion  nf;i  ChriRian 
"  in  b.iptiim!'  What,  but  that  they  protefs  to  renounce  the  devil, 
"  and'  his  p::mps,  his  Oiows,  and  his  works.  '1  he  re  to  re  Iliows  and 
"  pomps,  by  our  own  confe(iit#!,  are  the  works  of  the  dev.l.  How,  O 
"  ChriWian,  wilt  thou  follow  the  public  fliows  after  baptll'm,  which 
"  thou  confefleft  to  be  the  works  of  the  devi!  ? 

There  are  fome  who  pretend,  that  Ciiriflians  were  only  kept  from 
the  lliows,  becaufe  they  were  mixed  vi  h  idolatrous  rites  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  in  the  time  of  Salvian,  idolatry  was  abolilhed,  and  tlie 
fiiows  were  no  longer  exhibited  in  honor  of  id;;l  gods.  Cyril  of  Je- 
ui'alem  alio,  after  idolatry  wai  dcdroyed,  toiitiiuies  the  charge  agaiiill: 
the  fhows. 
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9.bove,  and  have  their  converfation  in  heaven.  Whatever 
tends  to  weaken  thefe  difpoiitions,  they  will  carefully 
avoid,  as  contrary  to  their  duty  and  their  interefl.  Is  not 
this  tlie  cafe  witli  theatrical  amufements  ?  Are  they  not 
very  dehcious  to  a  fenfual  and  carnal  mind.  Do  they  not 
excite,  gratify,  and  ftrengthen  thefe  aiFections,  which  it  is 
mod  the  bufinefs  of  a  Chriflian  to  rellrain  ?  Are  not  the 
indulgence  of  worldly  pleafure,  and  heavenlinefs  of  mind, 
mutually  dcftruQiive  of  each  other  ?  This  is  fo  plain, 
that  anciently  thofe  who  gave  themfeives  up  to  a  life  of 
eminent  holinefs  and  piety,  ufed  to  retire  wholly  from 
the  commerce  of  the  vv^orld  and  the  fociety  of  men. 
Though  this  was  wrong  in  itfelf,  and  foon  found  to 
be  very  liable  to  fuperftitious  abufe,  it  plainly  fliows  how 
much  they  err  upon  the  oppofite  fide,  who  being  called  to 
wean  their  affeftions  from  the  world,  do  yet  voluntarily 
and  unnecelfarily  indulge  themfeives  in  the  moil  delicious 
and  intoxicating  pleafures. 

What  is  offered  above,  I  hope,  will  fuffice  to  Ihow  that 
the  ftage,  confidered  fnnply  as  an  entertainment,  cannot 
be  lav/fuUy  ufed  by  a  Chriftian.  But  we  mull  now  pro- 
ceed in  the  fecond  place.  To  confiderthe  modern  pretence, 
that  it  is  ufeful  and  inflruftive  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  its  defenders,  "  A  warm  incentive  to  vir- 
"  tue,  and  powerful  prefervative  againft  vice."*  The 
fame  author  gives  us  this  account  of  tragedy  :  "  True  tra- 
"  gedy  is  a  ferious  lefture  upon  our  duty,  fhorter  than  an 
"  epic  poem,  and  longer  than  a  fable,  otherwife  differing 
"  from  both  only  in  the  mediod,  which  is  dialogue  inilead 
"  of  narration  ;  its  province  is  to  bring  us  in  love  v/ith 
"  the  more  exalted  virtues,  and  to  create  a  deteflation  of 
"  the  blacker  and  (humanly  fpeaking)  more  enormous 
"  crimes."  On  comedy  he  fays,  "  an  infinuating  mirth 
"  laughs  us  out  of  our  frailties  by  making  us  afliamed  of 
"  them.  Thus,  when  they  are  well  intended,  tragedy 
"  and  comedy  work  to  one  purpofe,  the  one  manages  us 
"  as  children,  the  other  convinces  us  as  men." 

*  Remarks  on  Anderfon's  Pofitions  concerning  the  unlawfulncf-j  of 
ftage-plays. 

Vol.  III.  G 
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In  order  to  treat  this  part  of  the  fubje6l  with  precifion, 
I  mud  beg  the  reader  to  recal  to  mind  the  account  former- 
ly given  of  what  is  implied  in  the  ilage,  even  under  the 
beft  poflible  regulation  ;  becaufe,  unlels  this  be  allowed 
me,  I  confefs  the  argument  to  be  defeftive.  It  is  not  deni- 
ed, that  there  may  be,  and  are  to  be  found,  in  fome  drama- 
tic performances,  noble  and  excellent  fentiments.  Thefe 
indeed  are  much  fewer  than  is  conmionly  fuppofed,  as 
might  be  fliewnby  an  examination  of  fome  of  the  mofi:  ce- 
lebrated plays.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
ihining  thoughts  that  are  applauded  in  the  world  by  men 
of  talle,  and  the  folid  and  profitable  truths  of  religion. 
However,  it  is  allowed,  that  there  are  fome  things  to  be 
found  in  plays,  againft  which  no  juft  objeftion  can  be 
made  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  them  ftill  more 
pure  than  any  that  do  yet  exift ;  but  the  queftion  is, 
Whether  it  is  poffible  now  to  find,  or  reafonable  to  hope 
to  find,  fuch  a  number  of  pieces,  in  their  prevailing  ten- 
dency, agreeable  to  the  holinefs  and  purity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  cliaracter,  as  are  necefiaiT-  to  fupport  a  public  theatre  ? 
Till  this  is  accompliflied,  all  that  is  done  to  fupport  the 
theatre  in  the  mean  time,  is  done  to  fupport  the  interefl  of 
vice  and  wickednefs ;  whatever  it  may  be  in  itfelf,  and 
fingly  confidered.  And  if  fuch  an  entire  reformation  be 
im poffible,  a  partial  "reformation,  or  mixing  a  few  good 
things  with  it,  is  not  only  ineffeftual,  but  hurtful.  It 
makes  a  bad  caufe  a  little  more  plaufible,  and  therefore  the 
temptation  fo  much  the  more  formidable. 

There  is  a  difcourfe  of  a  foreigner  of  fome  note,  in 
which  he  exerts  all  his  elequence  in  commendation  of 
plays,  when  ufed  in  the  public  fchools,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  youth  in  adtion  and  elocution,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  maders.  As  this  gentleman  was  a  clergy- 
man, his  authority  is  often  ufed  on  this  fubje^.  But  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  as  he  was  a  young  man  when 
he  employed  his  eloquence  in  this  caufe,  fo,  what  he  fays, 
ftrongly  fupports  the  propriety  of  die  diftin6tion  I  have 
laid  down.  He  exprefsly  confines  the  argument  to  fuch 
plays  as  were  reprefented  by  youths  in  the  fchools,  and 
reje6\s  with  great  abhorrence  the  public  fiage,  and  fuch  as 
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were  aded  by  mercenary  players.  Of  the  laft  fort  he  hath 
the  following  ftrong  words.  "  At  hie  vereor  A.  ne  qui  fmt 
*'  inter  vos  qui  ex  me  qucerant  :  Quid  agis  adolefcens  ? 
"  Tune  comoedos,  Hiflriones,  mimos,  ex  eloquent! as  ihi- 
**  diofis  facere  paras  ?  Egone  ?  Hidriones  ?  Qiios  ?  An 
^'  viles  illos  qui  in  fcenam  prodeunt  mercede  condufti  ? 
*'  Qui  qujeftus  caufa  quamlibet  perfonam  induant  ?  Qui 
"  paffim  per  urbes  vagantes  artem  fuam  venalem  habent  ? 

"  Qiii,  merito,  Romano  jure,  infamia  notantur  ? Ab- 

•*'  fit  a  me  abfit,  ut  in  hac  impietatis  fchola  teneros  adolef- 
"  centium  animos  eloquentia  imbui  velim.  Qiianticun- 
"  que  earn  facio,  tanti  tamen  non  eft.  Satins  effet  balbu- 
"  tire,  imo  fatius  mutum  effe,  quam  non  fine  fummo  ani- 
"  mi  periculo  eloquentiam  difcere*."  Which  paffage 
may  be  tranflated  thus  ;  "  But  here  I  am  afraid  fome  of 
*'  you  will  be  ready  to  challenge  me,  and  to  fay,  what  is 
*'  this  you  aim  at  young  man  ?  Do  you  intend  to  make  all 
*'  who  lludy  eloquence  comedians,  players,  buffoons  ? 
"  Do  I  indeed  ?  Y/hat  fort  of  players  ?  Thofe  contempti- 
"  ble  wretches,  who  are  hired  to  come  upon  the  ftage, 
"  and  who  for  gain  will  perfoliate  any  charader  whatever  ? 
"  Who  go  about  through  different  cities  making  merchan- 
"  dize  of  their  art  ?   Who  are  juftly  marked  with  infamy 

*'  in  the  Roman  law  ? Far,  far  be  it   from  me  to 

*'  propofe,  that  the  tender  minds  of  youth  fhould  be 
"  taught  eloquence  in  this  fchool  of  impiety.  However 
"  much  I  value  it,  I  value  it  not  at  this  rate.  Better  it 
"  were  they  lliould  ftammer  in  fpeech,  nay,  better  that 
"  they  were  dumb  and  incapable  of  fpeech,  than  that 
"  they  Ihould  learn  the  art  of  eloquence,  by  putting  their 
*'  fouls  in  the  mod  eminent  danger."  Now,  whether 
this  author's  fcheme  was  right  or  not,  I  have  no  occafion 
at  prefent  to  debate  with  him  as  an  adverfary,  for  he  re- 
jects with  abhorrence  the  imputation  of  favoring  the 
caufe  againft  which  I  plead. 

When  a  public  theatre  is  defended  as  a  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  of  importance  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  a  method  altogether  uncommanded  and  unautho- 
rized in  the  word  of  God.     This  will  probably  appear  a 

*   VVerenfcls  Oratio  de  Comcediig, 
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very  weak  argument  to  many,  but  it  will  not  appear  fo  to 
thofe  who  have  a  firm  belief  of,  and  a  juft  eftecm  for  that 
book  of  life.  Such  will  not  expe6l,  that  any  method  will 
prove  effeftually  to  make  men  "  wife  unto  falvation," 
without  the  bleffing  of  God,  and  they  will  hardly  be  indu- 
ced to  look  for  this  bleffing  upon  the  ftage.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  now  pleaded  for  in  a  higher  light, 
and  on  a  more  important  account,  than  merely  as  an 
amufement,  viz.  as  proper  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  fhould  therefore  have  a  pofitive  warrant  before  it 
be  employed  in  this  caufe,  left  it  fhould  meet  with  the 
fame  receptioh  that  all  other  human  devices  will  meet 
with,  "  Who  hath  required  thefe  things  at  your  hands  ?" 

And  that  none  may  ufe  a  delufory  fort  of  reafoning,  and 
fhift  from  one  pretence  to  another,  faying,  it  becomes  a 
lawful  amufement  by  its  tendency  to  inftruft,  and  an  ef- 
feftual  inftru6lion  by  its  power  to  pleafe  at  the  fame  time  ; 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  ftnful  amufement  is  not  to  be 
indulged  on  any  pretence  whatfoever;  for  we  muft  not "  do 
*'  evil,  that  good  may  come.'*  Nay,  call  it  only  a  danger- 
ous amufement,  even  in  that  cafe,  no  pretence  of  poffible 
or  probable  inftru6lion  (though  fuch  a  thing  were  not  con- 
trar}/-  to  the  fuppofition)  is  fufficient  to  warrant  it.  No- 
thing lefs  than  its  being  neceffary,  could  authorife  the 
practice,  and  that  I  hope  none  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  af- 
firm. 

It  can  never  be  afHrmed  to  be  neceffary,  without  a  blaf- 
phemous  impeachment  of  the  divine  Mafdom.  If  the  holy 
fcriptures,  and  the  methods  there  authorifed  and  appoint- 
ed, are  full  and  fufficient  for  our  fpiritual  improvement, 
all  others  muft  be  wholly  unneceffary.  And  if  they  are 
the  moft  powerful  and  the  moft  efte6lual  means,  no  others 
muft  be  fuffered  to  come  into  rivalftiip  and  competition 
with  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  muft  be  condemned  as 
wrong,  or  laid  afide  as  comparatively  v/eak.  The  truth 
is,  the  ftage  can  never  be  defended  on  a  more  untenable 
footing,  than  when  it  is  reprefented  as  having  a  moral  or 
virtuous,  that  is  to  fay,  a  pious  or  religious  tendency. 
What  Chriftian  can  hear  fuch  a  plea  with  patience  ?  Is 
tlie  "  law  of  the  Lord  perfeft,  converting  the  foul  ?     Is  it 
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*'  able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfeft,  thoroughly  f urn  Ilhed 
"  to  every  good  work  r"  What  then  are  its  defedls  which 
muft  be  fupphed  by  the  theatre  ?  Have  the  faints  of  God, 
for  fo  many  ages,  been  carried  fafely  through  all  the  dark 
and  difficult  fteps  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  with  his 
law  as  a  "  light  to  their  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  their  path," 
and  yet  is  it  now  neceifary,  that  they  fhould  have  addi- 
tional illumination  from  a  well  regulated  ftage  ?  Have 
there  been  for  fo  long  a  time  pallors  employed,  bearing  a 
divine  commiffion  ?  ordinances  adminiftered  according 
to  divine  inflitution  ?  Have  thefe  been  hitherto  effectu- 
al for  "  perfefting  the  faints,  for  the  work  of  the  minifliy, 
"  and  for  edifying  the  body  of  Chrill  ?"  And  fliall  we  not 
count  them  among  the  fcoflers  that  were  to  come  in  the 
lail;  days,  who  pretend  to  open  a  new  commiffion  for  the 
players  to  aflift  ?  I  f  any  Ihall  fay,  there  needs  no  di- 
vine inllitution,  all  m.en  are  called  to  inllrudt  one  ano- 
ther, "  the  lips  of  the  righteous  Ihould  feed  many," 
and  this  way  of  the  drama  is  but  a  mode  of  the  initruc- 
tion  we  all  owe  to  one  another.  I  anfwer,  it  is  as  a 
mode  I  attack  it.  This  very  mode  has  been  Ihewn  to  be 
dangerous,  nay  fmful,  as  an  amufement ;  v/ho  then  can 
fliow  its  neceffity,  in  the  fame  mode,  for  inftruction  or 
improvement  ? 

If  the  llage  be  a  proper  method  of  promoting  the  in- 
terefts  of  religion,  then  is  Satan's  kingdom  divided 
againft  itfelf,  which  he  is  more  cunning  than  to  fuffer 
it  to  be.  For  whatever  debate  there  be,  whether  good 
men  may  attend  the  theatre,  there  can  be  no  quelUon 
at  all,  that  no  openly  vicious  man,  is  an  enemy  to  it, 
and  that  the  far  greateft  part  of  them  do  paffionately 
love  it.  I  fay  no  openly  vicious  man;  for  doubtlefs 
there  may  be  fome  hypocrites  wearing  the  habit  of  the 
Chriftian  pilgrim,  who  are  the  very  w^orfl  of  men,  and 
yet  may  Ihew  abundance  of  zeal  againft  the  ftage.  But 
nothing  is  more  certain  than,  that  taking  the  world  ac- 
cording to  its  appearance,  it  is  the  worft  part  of  it  that 
fhows  moft  paffion  for  this  entertainment,  and  the  beft 
that  avoids  and  fears  it,  than  which  there  can  hardly 
be  a  worfe  fign  of  it,  as  a  means  of  doing  good.     Who- 
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ever  believes  the  following  woixls  of  our  blefled  Re- 
deemer, will  never  be  perfuaded  that  poets  and  aftors 
for  the  flage  have  received  any  commiflion  to  fpeak  in 
his  name.  "  My  flieep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 
*'  them,  and  they  follow  me,  John  x.  27. — A  flranger 
*'  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they 
*'  know  not  the  voice  of  llrangers,  John  x.    5.* 

This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  the  ftage  is  not  only  an 
improper  method  of  inftrudion,  but  that  all,  or  the  far 
greatell  number  of  pieces  there  reprcfented,  muft  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  pernicious  tendency.  This  is  evi- 
dent, becaufe  they  muft  be  to  the  talle  and  relifli  of  the 
bulk  of  thofe  who  attend  it.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
good  authors  for  the  theatre,  I  fhall  not  infill  upon,  but 
whatever  the  authors  are  able  or  willing  to  do,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  their  productions  in  fa<5l  can  rife  no  higher  in 
point  of  purity,  than  the  audience  Ihall  be  willing  to 
receive.  Their  attendance  is  not  confh'ained,  but  vo- 
luntary ;  nay,  they  pay  dearly  for  their  entertainment ; 
and  therefore  they  mull,  and  will  have  it  to  their  talle. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  fubjeft  that  merits  the  particular 
attention  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  judge  impartially, 
and  it  proves,  in  the  llrongell  manner,  the  abfurdity  of 
forming  chimerical  fuppofitions  of  a  flage  fo  regulated,  as, 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  to  prevent  miRakes,  that  the  argument  is 
founded  on  the  general  and  prevailing  inclination  of  the  greateft  part 
cf  each  charafter,  and  not  upon  particular  initances,  in 'many  of  which, 
it  is  confeffed,  it  will  not  hold.  For,  as  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  real 
charadler  of  fome  perfons,  in  whom  there  are  fome  marks  and  figns  of 
true  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fome  fymptoms  of  unfoundnefs, 
fo  it  is  ftill  more  difficult  to  determine  the  quality  of  fingle  ad\ions. 
Therefore,  it  is  little  or  no  argument  tliat  any  practice  is  fafe  or  good, 
becaufe  one  good  man,  or  one  fuppofedto  be  good,  has  been  knowato 
do  it  ;  er  on  the  contrary,  ill,  becaufe  one  bad  njan  has  been  known 
to  do  it.  But  as,  when  we  retire  further  from  the  limit  that  divides 
them,  the  charafters  are  more  clearly  and  fenfibly  diflinguilhed,  fo, 
whatever  pradlice  is  paffionately  defned  by  wicked  men  in  general, 
and  fliuDned  by  the  good,  certainly  is  of  bad  tendency.  If  it  were 
otherwife,  as  faid  above,  "  Satan's  kingdom  would  be  divided  againft 
**  itfelf,"  and  the  God  "  who  keepeth  covenant  and  truth  for  ever," 
yould  fail  in  his  promife,  of  "giving"  his  people  "  counfelj"  an(i 
•*'  teaching  them  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  walk," 
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inftead  of  being  hurtful,  to  promote  the  intereft,  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

Here  let  fome  truths  be  called  to  mind  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  feldom 
recoUefted,  and  their  confequences  very  little  attended 
to.  There  is  a  diftindion  often  Hated,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  Teftament,  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  men  of  the  world.  Thefe  are  mixed  together  in  the 
prefent  flate,  and  cannot,  in  many  cafes,  be  certainly 
diftinguiflied  by  their  outward  appearance  ;  yet  is  there 
at  bottom,  not  only  a  real  diftinftion  of  character,  but  a 
perfeft  oppofition  between  them,  as  to  the  commanding 
principle  of  all  their  anions.  And  as  there  is  an  oppo- 
fition  of  character  between  them,  fo  there  muft  be  an 
oppofition  of  interefts  and  views.  Our  bleffed  Redeem- 
er, when  he  came  into  the  world,  was  "  defpifed  and 
"  rejedled  of  men;"  and  he  every  where  tells  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  they  mull  expe£t  no  better  treatment. 
Matt.  v.  II,  12.  "  Bleffed  are  ye  when  men  fliall  revile 
"  you,  and  perfecute  you,  and  fliall  fay  all  manner  of 
"  evil  againft  you  falfely,  for  my  fake.  Rejoice  and  be 
"  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven ; 
"  for  fo  perfccuted  they  the  prophets  that  were  before 
*'  you."  And  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  vi.  26.  "  Wo 
"  unto  you  when  all  men  fhall  fpeak  well  of  you,  for  fo 
"  did  their  fathers  to  the  falfe  prophets."  Again,  John 
XV.  19.  "  If  yc  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love 
"  his  own  ;  but  becaufe  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
"  have  chofen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
*'  hateth  you."  His  apoftles  fpeak  always  in  the  fame 
language  :  thus  the  apoftle  Paul,  Rom.  xii.  2.  "  And 
"  be  not  conformed  to  this  world."  Nay,  he  lays  it  down 
as  an  univerfal  pofition,  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  *'  Yea,  and  all 
*'  that  will  live  godly  in  Chrifl  Jefus  fhall  fufFer  perfe- 
"  cution."  Now  I  aflt,  Whether  thofe  who  have  a 
flrong  and  rooted  averfion  to  true  holinefs,  which  is  not 
the  charafter  of  the  fmcere  Chriftian,  will  vohmtarily 
croud  to  the  theatre,  to  hear  and  fee  fueh  performances 
as  breathe  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  pure 
and  uncorrupted  word  of  God  ?  Will  thofe  who  revile. 
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injure,  and  perfecute  the  faints  themfelves,  delight  in  the 
ftage,  if  honor  is  there  put  upon  true  religion,  and  pleafed 
with 'that  charader  in  the  reprefentation  which  they  hate 
in  the  original  ?  This  would  be  to  exped  impoffibilities. 
And  therefore,  while  the  great  majority  of  thofc  who  at- 
tend the  ftage  are  unholy,  it  is  certain,  that  the  plays 
which  they  behold  with  pleafure,  cannot,  upon  the  whole, 
but  have  a  criminal  tendency. 

If  any  alledge,  that  the  poet's  art  may  be  a  means  to 
make  religion  amiable  to  them,  I  anfwer,  that  he  cannot 
make  it  amiable,  but  by  adulteration,  by  mixing  it  with 
fom.ething  agreeable  to  their  own  tafte  ;  and  then  it  is  not 
religion  that  thdy  admire,  but  the  erroneous,  debafed,  and 
fah'e  refemblance  of  it.  Or  even  fuppofmg,  that,  in  a 
fingle  inltance  or  two,  nothing  in  fubflance  fliould  be  fet 
before  them  but  true  religion,  and  this  dreifed  to  the  very 
highcft  advantage  by  the  poet's  genius  and  actor's  lldll,  there 
would  be  little  gained ;  becaufe  thefe  human  arts  only 
would  be  the  objeft  of  their  admiration,  and  they  would 
always  prefer,  and  f})eedily  procure,  a  difplay  of  the  fame 
arts,  upon  a  fubjeft  more  agreeable  to  their  corrupt  minds. 
This  indeed,  we  are  not  left  to  gather  by  way  of  infer- 
ence and  deduction  from  other  truths,  but  are  exprefsly 
taught  it  in  the  word  of  God.  For  *'  the  natural  man 
"  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  they 
"  are  foolifimefs  unto  him,  neither  can  we  know  them, 
"  becaufe  they  are  fpiritually  difcerned."  i  Cor.  ii.  14. 
Experience  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  this.  For  if  any  man 
will  take  the  pains  of  making  up  a  fyftem  of  the  morality 
of  the  ftage,  I  do  not  mean  the  horrid  profanity,  and  fcan- 
dalous  obfcenity,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  worft,  but  of 
that  which  is  called  virtue  in  the  bed  of  the  pieces  wrote 
for  the  theatre,  he  will  find  it  exceeding  different  from 
Chriftian  morals  ;  and,  that  an  adherence  to  it  would  be, 
in  moil  inftances,  a  wilful  departure  from  the  rules  of  a 
holy  life. 

However  plainly  this  is  founded  upon  the  word  of  God, 
and  found  reafon,  there  are  fome  very  unwilling  to  think, 
that  ever  their  duty  as  Chriflians  fhould  conllrain  them  to 
be  at  odds  with  the  delicacies  of  life,  or  the  polite  and  fa- 
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ihionable  pleafures  of  the  age.  And,  as  the  mind  of  man 
is  very  ingenious  in  the  defence  of  that  pollution  which  it 
loves,  they  fometimes  bring  in  criticifm  to  their  aid. 
They  alledge,  that  by  the  "  world  "  is  underftood,  general- 
ly through  the  New  Teilament,  thofe  v/ho  were  heathens 
by  profeffion ;  and  that  the  fame  oppofition  to  true  reli- 
gion, in  judgment  and  heart,  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  thofe 
v/ho  are  members  of  the  vifible  church.  It  is  anfwered, 
the  word  did  indeed  fignify  as  they  fay,  for  this  plain  rea- 
fon,  that  in  the  early  days  of  Chrillianity,  when  it  was 
under  perfecution,  few  or  none  would  make  profeffion  of 
it,  unlefs.they  did  really  believe  it.  But  is  not  the  mean- 
ing flill  the  fame  ?  Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  hatred  of 
the  then  world,  was  at  the  name  of  religion  only,  and  not 
at  the  fubftance  ?  Was  the  devil  "  the  prince  of  this 
"  world,"  then  ?  and  has  he  not  now  equal  dominion 
over,  and  is  he  not  equally  ferved  by,  thofe  who  are  pro- 
fane in  their  lives,  though  they  were  once  baptifed  ?  Was 
he  the  fpirit  that* "  then  worked,"  and  is  he  not  the  fpirit 
that  "  now  works,"  in  the  children  of  difobedience  ? 
The  truth  therefore  remains  ftill  the  fame,  thofe  who  are 
in  a  natural  and  unregenerate  flate,  who  hate  true  religion 
in  their  hearts,  muft  have  fomething  very  different  before 
they  can  be  pleafed  with  feeing  it  on  the  llage.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  paffage  to  this  purpofe  in  an  effay  againft 
plays,  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  publiflied  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Port-Royal  in  France,  a  ibciety  flf 
TanrcniKS,  of  great  parts  and  eminent  piety.  This  effay  in  particular, 
is  by  fome  faid  t.j  have  been  written  i)y  the  prince  of  Conti.  Seftion 
15th  of  that  effay,  he  fays,  "  It  is  lo  tme  that  plays  are  almolt  always 
"  a  repref-ntation  of  vicious  paffions,  that  the  inofl  part  of  Chriftiaa 
"  virtues  are  incapable  of  appearing  upon  the  ftage.  Silence,  patience, 
"  moderation,  wifdom,  poverty,  repentance,  are  no  virtues,  therep;e- 
"  fentation  of  which  can  divert  the  fpe^.ators ;  and  above  all,  we  hc- 
*'  ver  hear  humility  fpoken  of,  and  the  bearing  of  injuries.  It  woild 
"  be  flrangc  to  fee  a  niodeft  and  filent  religious  perfon  reprefented. 
"  There  muft  be  fomething  gj-ea^and  renowned  according  to  men,  or  at 
<'  leaR  fomething  lively  and  animated,  v/hich  is  not  met  wl:hal  in  Ghriflian 
"  gravity  and  wil'dom  ;  and  therefore  thofe  who  have  been  defircus 
"  to  intrc'd  ice  holy  men  and  women  upon  the  Uage,  have  been  forced 
"  to  make  them  appear  proud,  ar.d  to  make  them  utter  difcouries  more 

•Vol.  III.  H 
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That  this  argument  may  have  its  proper  force,  wc 
ought  to  confider,  how  great  a  proportion  of  perfons  under 
the  dominion  of  vice  and  wickednefs  there  mud  always 
be  among  thofe  v/ho  attend  the  theatre.  The  far  greateft 
number  of  the  world  in  general  are  ungodly.  This  is  a 
fa6t  which  could  hardly  be  denied,  even  though  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  had  not  ftood  in  the  oracles  of  truth. 
"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  ftrait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and 
''  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  deftruftion,  and  many 
"  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  Becaufe  ftrait  is  the  gate, 
*'  and  narrow  is  the  v/ay  that  leadelh  unto  life,  and  few 
*'  there  be  that  find  it."  Matt.  vii.  13,  14.  And  as  none 
can  attend  the'ftage,  but  thofe  in  higher  life,  and  more  af- 
fluent circumllances  than  the  bulk  of  mankind,  there  is 
Hill  a  greater  proportion  of  them  who  are  enemies  to  pure 
and  undefiled  religion.  Thus,  fays  our  Saviour  to  his 
difciples,  "  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  fhall 
"  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  again 
**  I  fay  unto  you,  it  is  eafier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
"  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  m.an  to  enter  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matt.  xix.  23,  24.  To  the 
fame  ptirpofe  the  apollle  Paul  fays,  "  Ye  fee  your  calling, 
"  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flefli, 
*'  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called."  i  Cor. 
i.  26.  This  does  not  at  all  fuppofe,  that  thofe  in  high  life 
are  originally  more  corrupt  in  their  nature  than  others, 
but  it  arifes  from  their  being  expofed  to  much  greater 
and  llronger  temptations.  Now,  if  from  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  real  Chridians  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  we  again 
fubtraft  fuch  as  count  the  flage  unlawful  or  dangerous, 
or  have  no  inclination  to  it,  there  will  very  few  remain  of 
thofe  who  are  "  the  fait  of  the  earth,"  to  feafon  the  unhal- 
lowed ailcmbly.  What  fort  of  productions  then  mull  thev 
be,  which  Ihall  have  the  approbation  of  fuch  judges  ?  How 
nmch  more  proper  to  pollute  than  to  reform,  to  poifon  than 
to  cure  ?  If  fuch  in  fad  the  great  bulk  of  plays  have  always 

"  proper  for  the  nncient  Roman  heroes,  than  for  faints  and  martvrs. 
"  'i  heirdevoti.in  upon  the  Ib2,c  ought  alio  to  be  always  a  little  extra- 
"  oidiiiary." 
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hitherto  been,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  ought  not  to  be 
■wondered  at,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 

It  is  very  poflible,  that  fome  may  be  all  this  while 
holding  the  argument  very  cheap,  and  fayino;  with  lord 
Shaftelbury,  "  The  true  genius  is  of  a  nobler  nature 
"  than  fervilely  to  fubmit  to  the  corrupt  or  vitiated  taile 
"  of  any  age  or  place  ; — he  works  not  for  gain,  but  de- 
*'  fpifes  it ; — he  knows,  and  will  not  fwerve  from  the 
"  truth  of  art ;  he  will  produce  what  is  noble  and  excel- 
"  lent  in  its  kind  ; — he  will  refine  the  public  ear,  and 
*'  teach  them  to  admire  in  the  right  place."  Theie, 
though  I  do  not  cite  any  particular  paflaoe,  are  all  of 
them  fentiments,  and  moll  of  them  exprefiions,  of  that 
author  fo  much  admired  among  modern  philofophers. — 
But  the  objection  is  eafily  Ibivcd.  The  obfervation  is 
allowed  to  be  juft,  and  to  hold  with  refpedl;  to  the  poetic, 
oratorial,  or  any  human  art,  becaufe  we  know  of  no 
higher  flandard  in  any  of  thefe,  than  what  Iranian  nature 
in  its  prefent  ilate,  will  moft  admire,  when  it  is  exhibited 
to  view.  Accordingly,  the  great  poit  and  the  great  ora- 
tor, though,  through  the  prevalence  of  a  bad  talle,  they 
may  find  it  difficult  at  firit  to  procure  attention,  yet  they 
will  procure  it  at  lail  :  and  when  they  are  heard,  they 
carry  the  prize  from  all  Inferior  pretenders ;  and  indeed, 
their  doing  {o  is  the  very  touchllone  and  trial  of  their  art 
itfelf.  In  this  cafe  there  lies  no  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  or  the  multitude  (as  David  Hume  has 
faid  for  once  according  to  truth)  to  the  judgment  of  a 
wifer  few. 

But  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  abfurd  than  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  fame  tiling  will  hold  in  morals  and  re- 
ligion. The  dramatic  poets  in  Athens,  where  the  flage 
v/as  firft  eilablifl:ied,  improved  upon  one  another,  and 
refined  their  own  tafle,  and  that  of  their  audience,  as  to 
the  elegance  of  their  compofitions.  Nay,they  foon  brought 
tragedy,  as  a  great  critic*  obferves,  to  as  great  pcrfeilion 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  feems  to  admit  of.  But  whoe. 
ver  will  from  this  infer,  that  they  improved  in  their  mo.- 
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rals  in  the  fame  proportion,  or  by  that  means,  will  fall 
into  a  very  grofs  miftake.  This  indeed  feems  to  be  the 
great  error  of  modern  infidels,  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no 
more  in  morals  than  a  certain  tafte  and  fenfe  of  beauty 
and  elegance.  Natural  talents  in  the  human  mind  are 
quite  diilinft  from  m.oral  difpofitions,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  one  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  the  firft  are  many  times  found 
in  the  higheft  perfeftion,  where  there  is  a  total  ablence 
of  the  laft.  And  therefore,  that  true  genius  is  the  object 
of  univerfal  approbation,  hinders  not  but  that  true  good- 
nefs  is  the  objeft  of  general  averfion.  The  Scripture  af- 
fures  us,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  under  the  power  of 
iin,  "  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  man  is 
"  only  evil  from  his  youth,  and  that  continually,"  Gen. 
vi.  5.  "  That  the  ca,rnal  mind  is  enmity  againft  God, 
"  and,"  till  it  be  renewed  by  divine  grace,  *'  is  not  fub- 
"  jeft  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.'*  Rom. 
viii.   7. 

Now  it  is  utterly  impoffible  and  feif  contradiftory, 
that  men  Ihould  approve  and  delight  in  that  which  is 
contrary  to  the  habitual  prevailing  temper  of  their  hearts ; 
and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  them  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  human  art,  but  v/ith  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit 
and  grace  of  God.  In  this  he  has  given  no  authority  to 
the  players  to  a6l  under  him,  nay,  he  has  exprefsly  told 
us,  that  he  will  not  ordinarily,  in  any  way  whatever, 
make  ufe  of  the  perfedion  of  human  art,  but  of  the  plain- 
eft  and  weakefl  outward  means.  Thus  the  apoftle  Paul 
tells  us  his  Mafter  fent  him,  "to  preach  the  gofpel,  not 
*'  v/itli  wifdom  of  v/ords,  left  the  crofs  of  Chrill;  fliould  be 
"  made  of  none  effect."  i  Ccr.  i.  17.  And,  "  after  that 
"  in  the  wiidom  of  God,  the  Vv'orld  by  wifdom  knew  not 
"  Gcd,  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolilhnefs  of  preaching  to 
"  favc  them  that  believe."  iCpr.  i.  21.  He  alfo  profcfies 
that  hir.  prafticc  had  always  been  conformed  to  this  rule, 
''  And  I  brethren,  when  1  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
''  excellency  of  fpeech  or  of  wifdom,  declaring  unto  you 
"  thetellimony  of  God."  i  Cor.  ii.  i.  "  And'my  fpeech 
';!  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing    uords  of 
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"  man's  wifdom,  but  in  demonflratlon  of  the  Spirit  and 
"  of  power.  That  your  faith  fliould  not  (land  in  the  wif- 
"  dom  of  men,   but  in  the  power  of  God*."     i    Cor. 

ii-  4-  5» 

It  may  be  neceffary  here  to  obviate  an  objeftion,  that 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  themfelves  we  find  feveral  paflages 
which  feem  to  fignify  that  true  rehgion,  though  it  is  not 
the  choice  of  all  men,  is  yet  the  objecl  of  univeriiil  ap- 
probation. Thus  we  are  told,  that  "  the  righteous  fhall 
"  be  in  everlafiing  remembrance,  but  the  memory  of  the 
"  wicked  fhall  rot."  Nay,  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apof- 
tle  Paul  to  the  pradice  of  our  duty  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe, 
*'  Whatfoever  things  are  true,  whatfoever  things  are 
*'  lovely,  v/hatfoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
"  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife,  think  on  thefe 
"  things."  But  thefe  muft  furely  be  explained  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  coniiflent  with  the  clear  and  ilrong 
palfages  mentioned  above  ;  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
The  matter  of  many  good  aftions,  particularly  fecial  vir- 
tues, the  duties  of  the  fccond  table  of  the  law,  wicked 
men  do  often  approve,  nay,  they  may  not  only  fee  fome 
beauty,  but  feel  fome  pleafure  in  them,  from  natural, 
though  unfanftified    ailcctions    leading    to   them.     But 

*  Perhaps  fome  will  alk  here,  Is  then  human  art,  and  are  natural 
talents,  which  are  the  gifts  of  God,  wholly  excluded  from  his  fervice  ? 
I  anfwer,  they  are  not.  And  yet  the  inftances  of  their  being-  emi- 
nently ufeful  are  exceeding'  rnrc.  Such  is  the  imperfeftion  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  can  hardly  at  the  fame  time,  give  great  atten- 
tion and  application  to  two  diftincl  fubjefts  ;  and  therefore,  when 
men  give  that  intenfe  application  to  human  art,  which  is  neceiTarj'  ta 
bring  it  to  its  perfection,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  power  and 
grace  of  God,  without  which  all  art  is  vain  and  inefieftusl.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  when  men  of  eminent  talents  have  been  of  fervice  in  re- 
ligion, it  has  been  commonly  by  the  exercife  of  feli-denial,  by  mak- 
ing a  very  fparir.g  and  moderate  ule  of  them,  and  (howiug  themfelves 
fo  deeply  penetrated  with  a  ienfe  of  the  important  truths  of  the  ever- 
laRing  goi'pel,  as  to  defpife  the  be.iutics  and  embellilhments  of  human 
Ikill,  too  great  an  attention*  to  which  is  evidently  inconfiQent  with  the 
other.  Well,  fay  refined  obiiirveis,  this  is  the  very  perfetli(;n  of  art 
to  ufe  it  with  great  referve,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  view  as  much  as 
poffible.  And  it  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  art  to  have  the  appear- 
3. -.ce  of  this,  but  it  is  peculiar  to  a  renewed  heart  to  have  it  in  reality. 
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truly  good  a6lions,  inflances  of  holy  obedience  to  God, 
in  their  manner,  and  in  the  principles  from  wdiich  they 
ou^lit  to  flow,  they  neither  can  approve  nor  perform. 

Nothing  can  be  done  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  what  hath  the  following  properties.  It  muft  be  done 
from  a  fenfe,  not  only  of  the  unalterable  obligation, 
but  the  perfed  excellence  of  the  law  of  God,  Rom.  vii .  1 2 . ; 
renouncing  all  pretence  of  merit  in  the  a£lor,  Gal.  ii.  20. 
Phil.  iii.  8. ;  depending  for  aiTiftance  entirely  on  divine 
flrength,  John  xv.  5.;  and  with  a  fmgle  eye  to  the  di- 
vine glor}--,  I  Cor.  X.  31.  i  Pet.  iv.  11.  It  is  not  the 
matter  of  an  a6lion  that  renders  it  truly  holy,  but  the 
prevalence  of  thefe  principles  in  the  herat  of  the  per- 
former. And  they  are  io  hr  from  being  generally  ap- 
proved, that  they  are  hated  and  defpifcd,  and  the  very 
profeliion  of  mofl:  of  them  at  leail,  ridiculed  by  every 
worldly  man.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover 
ihefe  principles  otherwife  than  by  narration.  They  lie 
deep  in  the  heart,  they  do  not  feek  to  difcover  themfelves, 
and  the  (lie wing  them  on  the  ftage  would  be  a  foit  of 
contradidion  to  their  nature.  J  believe  it  would  exceed 
the  art  of  mod  poets  or  actors,  to  exhibit  by  outward 
figns,  true  felf-denial,  without  joining  to  it  fuch  ollen- 
tation,  as  would  deftroy  its  eflect.  Or  if  it  could  be 
done,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  being  delightful  to  thofe 
who.  "  through  the  pride  of  their  heart  will  not  feek  after 
"  God,"  that  it  would  fill  them  with  dilgull  or  difdain. 
So  that  all  friends  of  the  flage  ought  to  join  with  David 
Hume,  who  hath  excluded  felf-denial,  humility,  and  mor- 
tification, from  the  number  of  the  virtues,  and  ranked 
them  among  the  vices. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  worldly  men  will  bear  a 
form  of  godlinefs,  but  the  fpirit  and  power  of  it  they 
cannot  endure.  When  therefore,  the  Scriptures  re- 
prefent  religion,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  araial3]e  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind  in  general,  it  is  only  giving  one  view 
of  its  excellence  in  itfelf  or  in  its  matter  :  but  this  can 
never  be  intended  to  make  the  judgment  of  bad  men  its 
flandard  or  mcafure.  And  when  the  approbation  of  men 
is  propofed  as  an  argument  to  duty,  it  cannot  be  con. 
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fidered  in  any  other  light,  than  as  an  alTiftant  fubordi- 
nate  motive  to  preferve  us  from  its  violation ;  for  the 
Scriptures  will  never  warrant  us  to  aim  at  the  praife  of 
men,  as  tlie  reward  of  our  compliance. 

If  there  be  any  more  than  what  is  faid  above  in  the 
teftimony  which  wicked  men  give  in  favor  of  religion, 
it  is  but  the  voice  of  natural  confcience,  that  is,  the  voice 
of  God  in  them,  and  not  their  own ;  and  as  it  is  ex- 
torted from  them  againft  their  Vvill,  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  deftroy  the  force  of  the  evidence.  This  we 
may  be  fenfible  of,  if  we  will  rccolle6l,  that  it  is  always 
general,  and  that  many  fpeak  well  of  fomething  which 
they  call  religion  in  general,  when  yet  there  is  hardly 
any  of  the  fervants  of  God,  in  whofe  character  and  con- 
du£i  they  will  not  endeavor  either  ta  find  or  make  a 
flaw.  The  truth  is,  though  fome  k\v  heroes  in  profani- 
ty villify  religion  in  itfelf  diredly,  and  in  all  its  parts, 
the  plurality  of  fcoffers  only  tell  you,  this  and  the  other 
thing  is  not  religion,  but  fuperftition,  precifenefs,  fancy 
or  whim,  and  fo  on.  But  at  the  fame  time,  if  you  take 
away  all  that  by  fome  or  other  is  reflefted  on  under  thefe 
appellations,  you  will  leave  little  behind.  Which  plain- 
ly teaches  us  this  truth,  that  no  man  will  cordially  ap- 
prove of  fuch  a  fcheme  of  religion  as  he  does  not  believe 
and  embrace,  or  inwardly  and  without  diffiniulation  ap- 
plaud a  eharafter  that  is  better  than  his  own :  at  leaft, 
than  his  own  either  is,  or  he  falfely  prefumes  it  to  be*. 


*  For  afcertaining  the  fenfe,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  this  paf- 
fage,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  That  by  the  word  [better]  is  not  fo 
much  to  be  underftood  higher  in  degree,  as  different  in  kind.  Though 
even  in  the  firfl  fenfe  it  feems  to  hold  pretty  generally  in  compari- 
fons  between  man  and  man.  Men  commonly  extend  their  charity  to 
tiiofe  who  have  lefs,  and  not  to  thufe  who  have  more  goodnefs  than 
themfelves.  There  are  very  ievv,  who,  when  they  fee  others  more 
ftricl:  and  regular  m  their  conducl  than  they  are  willing  to  be,  do  not' 
afcribe  it  either  to  wick^dnefs  ■  ^r  hypocrify.  Perhaps  indeed,  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  may  be,  that  a  gradual  difference  as  to  the  adtions  done, 
is  confidered  as  ccnftituting  a  fpecific  difference  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and  men  condemn  others  not  for  being  better  than  chemielves, 
upon  their  own  nrtion  of  goodnefs,  but  for  placing  leligion  in  i be  ex- 
tremes, wliich  they    apprehend  ou!;ht  to   be-  avoid'-'!..     IJii;  confirms 
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For  this  reafon,  the  apoflle  John  gives  it  as  a  mark  or 
evidence  of  regeneration,  "  Vv^e  know  that  vv^e  have  pafl- 
"  ed  from  death  to  life,  becaufe  we  love  the  brethren  ;" 
that  is  to  fay,  a  fmcere  and  prevalent  love  to  a  faint 
as  fuch,  can" dwell  in  no  heart  but  that  which  is  fandVi- 

fied. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice,  becaufe  it  has  fome 
relation  to  this  fubjedl:  of  what  the  advocates  of  the  flage 
often  make  their  boaft,  that  before  a  polilhed  audience 
things  grofsly  criminal  are  not  fuffered  to  be  acled  ;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  drama,  that,  if  fuch  things 
be  fuppofed,  they  mull  be  kept  behind  the  fcenes.  We 
are  often  put  in  mind  of  the  pure  tafle  of  an  Athenian 
audience,  who,  upon  one  of  the  actors  expreiTmg  a  profane 
thought,  ail  rofe  up  and  left  the  theatre.  A  famous  French' 
tragedian,  Corneille,  alfo  takes  notice  of  it  as  an  evidence 
of  the  improvement  of  the  ftage  in  his  time,  that  one  of 
his  bed  Vv'ritten  pieces  had  not  fucceeded,  "  Becaufe  it 
"  Uruck  the  fpectators  with  the  horrid  idea  of  a  proilitu- 
"  tion,  to  which  a  holy  woman  had  been  condemned." 
As  to  the  cafe  of  the  Athenians,  it  were  eafy  to  fliow 
from  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  the  fact,  that  this^ 
refentment  at  the  profanity  of  the  poet,  though  it  was 
expreffed  in  the  theatre,  was  by  no  means  learned  there. 
But  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  nice  difquifition  upon 
this  fubje6l,  for  all  that  follows  from  any  fuch  inflances, 
is,  that  there  are  fome  things  fo  very  gi-ofs  and  fliocking, 
that,  as  but  a  fev/  of  the  moft  abandoned  M'ill  commit 
them,  fo  the  reft  of  the  M'orld  can  have  no  delight  in  be- 

tbe  remaric  made  above,  that  every  rean'.;  own  character  is  the  ftand- 
nrd  ot"  his  approbation,  and  fliovvs  at  the  fame  time  its  inconfiftency 
'  with  that  humility  vvhich  is-effential  to  every  Chrinian.  Wherever 
there  is  a  real  approbation,  and  lincere  confedion  of  inperior  worth, 
there  is  alio  an  unfeigned  imitation  of  it.  'llie  Chrii\ian  not  only 
knows  himfelf  to  be  infinitely  diftant  from  God,  whom  yet  he  fii- 
premely  loves,  but  thinks  himfelf  lefs  than  the  leaR  of  all  faints  ;  but 
he  could  neither  love  the  one  nor  the  other,  if  he  had  not  a  real, 
however  diflaut  liktricis  ;  if  he  had  not  the  feeds  of  eveiy  good  dif- 
po^i'cn  iniplantcd  in  him,  the  growth  of  which  is  his  fupieme  defirc, 
and  the  improvement  of  which  is  the  coufiunt  cAijeft  of  his  care  and 
diligeiice.  « 
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holding  them.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  <:^reat  variety  or 
charadlers  differing  one  IVom  another  in  the  degree  of 
their  degeneracy,  and  yet  all  of  them  effentially  diilinii 
from  true  piety. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  a  jufl  light,  v/e  niuil;  remember, 
that,  as  has  been  confeffed  above,  the  matter  of  many 
good  a6lions,  or  a  defective  imperfect  form  of  virtue  is 
approved  by  the  generality  of  the  world  ;  and,  that  they 
are  very  much  fwayed  in  their  aftions  by  a  view  to  pub- 
lic praife.  Therefore,  they  are  mutually  checks  to  one 
another,  and  vice  is  not  feen  on  a  theatre  in  a  grofs,  but 
commonly  in  a  more  dangerous,  becaufe  an  engaging 
and  infmuating  form.  The  prefence  of  fo  many  wit- 
neffes  does  reflrain  and  difguife  fm,  but  cannot  change  its 
nature,  or  render  it  iimocent.  The  purity  of  the  theatre 
can  never  be  carried  farther  by  the  tafle  of  the  audience, 
than  what  is  required  in  converfation  with  the  polite  and 
fafliionable  world.  There  vice  is  in  fome  meafure  re- 
trained ;  men  may  be  wicked,  but  they  mud  not  be  rude. 
How  much  this  amounts  to  is  but  too  well  known ;  it  is 
no  more  than  that  we  mufl  not  difguft  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  and  varies  with  their  character.  This  is 
fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  gofpel,  that 
a  ferious  Chriftian  is  often  obliged,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  by  adminidring 
unacceptable  reproof. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  llage,  the  audience  gives 
law  to  the  poet,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing  as  the  fcho- 
lar  chufmg  his  own  leffon  ;  and  whether  this  be  a  fafe  or 
profitable  method  of  inilruftion,  is  eafy  to  judge.  Every 
one  Vv^ho  knows  human  nature,  el]:)ecially  who  believes  the 
reprefentation  given  of  it  in  fcripture,  mult  conclude, 
tha.t  the  young  will  be  feduced  into  the  ccmmifiion,  and 
the  older  confirmed  and  hardened  in  the  praftice  of  fm ; 
becaufe  characters,  fundamental!}^  wrong,  will  be  there 
painted  out  in  an  amiable  light,  and  divefted  of  what  is 
inoft  fliameful  and  fhocking.  By  this  means  confcicnce, 
inflead  of  being  alarmed,  and  givhig  iaithful  teftimony,  is 
deceived  and  made  a  i)aitv  in  the  caufe.  In  lliort,  vic§ 
•  Vol..  HI,  '  •  I 
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In  the  theatre  mufi:  wear  the  garb,  afi'ume  the  name,  and 
chiim  the  reward  of  virtue. 

How  llrong  a  confirmation  of  this  have  we  from  expe- 
rience ?  Have  not  plays  in  fiift  commonly  turned  upon 
the  chara'Pcers  moil  grateful,  and  the  events  moft  intereft- 
ing  to  corrupt  nature  ?  Pride,  under  the  name  of  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  ambition  and  revenge,  under  thofe  of  valor 
and  heroifra,  have  been  their  confiant  fubjefts.  But 
chiefly  love  :  this,  Vv'hich  is  the  ilrongeft  palTion,  and  the 
mofl  dangerous  in  the  human  frame,  and  from  v/hich  the 
greateft  number  of  crimes,  and  crimes  the  moft  atrocious, 
have  fprung,  was  always  encouraged  upon  the  ftage. 
There,  women  are  fvvelled  with  vanity,  by  feeing  their 
fex  deified  and  adored  ;  there  men  learn  the  language,  as 
well  as  feel  by  fympathy,  the  tranfports  of  that  paffion ; 
and  there  the  hearts  of  both  are  open  and  unguarded  to 
receive  the  impreffion,  becaufe  it  is  covered  with  a  mafk 
of  honor.  Hath  this  then  been  only  the  cafe  at  particular 
times  of  occafional  corruption,  or  for  want  of  a  proper  re- 
gulation of  the  ftage  ?  No,  it  is  infeparable  from  its  con- 
ftitution.  Such  h.ath  been  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
plays  in  all  former  ages,  and  fuch,  from  the  tafte  and  dif- 
pofition  of  thofe  who  attend  them,  it  is  certain  they  v/ill 
forever  continue  to  be.* 


*  Perhaps  it  will  be  alledg-ed,  tint  the  whole  force  of  this  reafoning 
may  be  evaded,  by  fupporiug  a  llnge  direfted  by  the  magiflrate,  and 
fupported  at  the  public  charge.  In  this  cafe  the  performers  would  be 
under  no  temptation,  for  gain,  to  gratify  the  tafle  of  the  audience,  and 
the  managers  would  have  quite  a  different  intention.  It  is  confeffed, 
that  this  fuppofition  fcems  confidcrably  to  weaken  the  arguments  above 
ufcd,  though  perhaps  more  in  theory  than  it  would  do  in  praiTiice.  But 
I  would  aik  any  who  make  fuch  a  fuppofition,  why  tliis  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  the  ftage  ?  Why  mnfl  fo  many  efforts  be  made  to  pre- 
fcrve  it  in  fome  fiiape  or  other!  What  are  its  mighty  benefits,  that 
it  muft  be  forced  as  it  were,  cut  of  its  own  natural  courfe  in  order  to 
make  it  lawful,  rather  than  we  will  give  it  up  as  pernicious  ? — It  is 
alfu  to  be  obferved  that,  however  ufeful  an  ordinance  of  Gcd,  magif- 
trpcy  be  for  public  order,  there  is  very  little  fecurity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  niagiflrates,  for  found  and  wholefome  inlbiiclion  in  religion 
or  morals.  We  can  never  depend  upon  them  for  this,  unlefs  they  are 
themrelves  perfons  of  true  piety,  and  not  always  even  when  that  is  the 
cafe,  becaufe  they  may  be  guilty  of  many  errors  in  judgment.     Now 
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Another  argument,  which  fliews  the  ftage  to  be  an  im- 
proper method  of  inftru6lion,  or  rather  that  it  is  pernicious 
and  hurtful,  may  be  drawn  from  its  own  nature.  In  its 
mofl  improved  ftate,  it  is  a  pi6lure  of  human  life,  and  muft 
reprefent  charaders  as  they  really  are.  An  author  for  the 
ftage  is  not  permitted  to  feign,  but  to  paint  and  copy. 
Though  he  Ihould  introduce  things  or  perfons  ever  fo  ex- 
cellent, if  there  were  not  difcerned  a  refemblancc  be- 
tween them  and  real  life,  they  would  be  fo  flu*  from  being 
applauded,  that  they  would  not  be  fullered,  but  would  be 
condemned,  as  a  tranfgrellion  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  art.  Now,  are  not  the  great  majority  of  charaders  in 
real  life  bad  ?  Muft  not  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  repre- 
fented  on  the  ftage  be  bad  ?  And  therefore  muft  not  the 
ftrong  impreiTion  which  they  make  upon  the  fpedlators  be 
hurtful  in  the  fame  proportion  ? 

It  is  a  known  truth,  eftablifhed  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  that  bad  example  has  a  powerful  and  unhappy  influ- 
ence upon  human  characters.     Sin  is  of  a  contagious  and 

k  is  not  rearoiiable  to  hope,  that  ir.agiftrates  in  any  cci'.ntry,  will 
be  alvvays,  or  even  generally,  perions  of  true  piety.  Such,  with  the 
other  qualificationg  necellary  to  raagiflrates,  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
Neither  is  there  any  neceffity  for  it ;  becaiife,  though  doi'.btlers,  thofe 
who  fear  God  will  be  the  moft  faithful  magiftrates,  and  the-  moft 
dutiful  fubjefts,  yet  the  greateft  part  of  the  duties  of  both  may  be  per- 
formed without  this,  in  a  manner  in  which  the  public  will  fee  and  feel 
very  little  difference.  Magiftracy  has  only  the  outward  carriage,  and 
not  the  heart  for  its  object ;  and  it  is  thefenfible  effeCl:  whicii  the  pub- 
lic locks  for,  and  not  the  principle  from  which  any  thing  is  done. 
Therefore,  as  on  the  one  hand,  if  a  fubjeft  obeys  the  laws,  and  out- 
wardly fulfils  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  the  magiftrate  hath  nothing 
farther  to  demand,  though  it  be  only  for  "wrath,"  nnd  not  "  forcon- 
fcience  fake  ;"  fo  on  the  other,  if  a  magiftrate  be  diligent  in  preferving 
order,  and  promoting  the  general  good,  though  the  motive  of  his  ac- 
tions be  no  better  than  vanity,  amiiition,  or  the  fear  of  man  v/ell  con- 
cealed, the  public  reaps  the  benefit,  and  has  no  ground  of  coraplair.t, 
.even  whilfc  his  charader  is  deteftible  in  the  fight  of  God.  But  this 
magiftrate  can  never  be  fafely  intrufted  with  the  diretStionof  what  re- 
gards our  moral  and  fpiritu«l  improvement,  and  he  would  be  going  out 
of  his  own  fjsliere  fliould  he  attempt  it. After  all,  it  makes  lit- 
tle difference  whether  the  magiftrate  or  any  body  elfe  diredls  the  ftage, 
while  the  attendance  is  voluntary  ;  for  in  that  cafe,  it  muft  eitber  be 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  the  audience,  or  it  \y;1!  be  v.'holly  deferted. 
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fpreading  nature,  and  the  human  heart  is  but  too  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  infection.  This  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral 
caufes,  and  to  one  in  particular  which  is  applicable  to  the 
prefent  cafe,  that  the  feeing  of  fm  frequently  committed, 
muft  gradually  abate  that  horror  which  we  ought  to  have 
of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  which  ferves  to  keep  us  from 
yielding  to  its  folicitations.  Frequently  feeing  the  moft 
terrible  objedts  renders  them  familiar  to  our  view,  and 
makes  us  behold  them  with  lefs  emotion.  And  from 
feeing  fin  without  reJudance,  the  tranfition  is  eaiy,  to  a 
compliance  with  its  repeated  iniportuiiity,  efpecially  as 
there  are  latent  remaining  difpofitions  to  finning  in  every 
lieart  that  is  but- imperfectly  fanccified.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  ailign  any  other  reafon,  why  wickednefs  is  alwaj-s  car- 
ried to  a  far  greater  height  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
than  in  the  country.  Do  not  multitudes,  in  places  of 
great  refort,  come  to  perpetrate,  calmly  and  fedately, 
without  any  remorfe,  fuch  crimes  as  Vx^ould  furprife  a  lefs 
knowing  fmner  fo  much  as  to  hear  of  ?  -Can  it  then  be 
fafe,  to  be  prefent  at  the  exhibition  of  fo  m.any  vicious 
chara6lers  as  always  m.ufr  appear  upon  the  llage  .''  Mull 
it  not,  like  other  examples,  have  a  firong,  though  in- 
fenfible  influence,  and  indeed  the  more  Rrong,  becaufe 
unperceived. 

Perhaps  fome  will  fay.  This  argument  drav/s  very 
deep,  it  is  a  reproaching  of  Providence,  and  finding 
fault  with  the  order  which  God  hath  appointed,  at  leafl 
permitted,  to  take  place  in  the  world,  where  the  very 
fame  proportion  of  wicked  characters  is  to  be  feen.  But 
is  there  not  a  v/ ide  difference  between  the  permilfion  of 
any  thing  by  a  wife,  holy,  and  juft  God,  or  its  ma- 
king part  of  the  plan  of  providence,  and  our  prefuming 
"to  do  the  fame  thing,  without  authority,  and  when  we 
can  neither  reflrain  it  within  proper  bounds,  nor  direct 
it  to  its  proper  end  ?  There  are  many  things  Avhich  are 
proper  and  competent  to  God,  which  it  would  be  the 
moll  atrocious  wickednefs  in  man  to  imitate.  Becaufe 
it  is  both  good  and  jufl  in  God  to  vifit  us  with  ficknefs, 
or  to  take  us  away  by  death  when  he  fees  it  proper, 
would  it  therefore  be  lav/ful  in  us,  to  bring  any  of  them 
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upon  ourfslves  at  our  own  pleafure  ?  I  fliould  rather  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  thele  fportive  reprefentations  on" 
the  ftage,  iniread  of  being  warranted  by  their  counter- 
part in  the  v/orld,  are  a  daring  profanation,  and  as  it 
were,  a  mockery  of  divine  Providence,  and  fo  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  light  yet  more  dreadful,  than  any  in  which 
they  have  been  hitherto  viewed.  Befides,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  though  evil  a£lions,  as  permitted, 
make  a  part  of  the  Avill  of  God,  yet  hitherto,  all  who 
deferve  the  name  of  Chriftians  have  af&rmed,  that  what 
is  finful  in  any  action  is  to  b^  afcribed  to  the  will  of  the 
creature  as  its  adequate  caufe  ;  and  therefore,  exhibiting 
human  a6lions  and  charafters  upon  the  flage,  is  not  only 
reprefenting  the  v/orks  of  God,  but  repeating  the  fms  of 
men. 

The  criminal  and  dangerous  nature  of  fuch  a  conduct 
will  farther  appear  from  this,  that  it  is  by  jufl  and  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God. 
There  we  find,  that,  though  in  his  fovereign  providence 
he  permits  the  commiffion  of  fin,  fufFers  his  own  people 
to  continue  oiixed  with  finners  in  this  Hate,  and  makes 
their  connexion  with  them  in  fome  meafure  unavoidable, 
as  a  part  of  their  trial,  yet  he  hath  exprefsly  prohibited 
them  from  having  any  more  communication  with  fuch, 
than  he  himfelf  hath  made  necefi^ary.  We  are  warned 
in  Scripture,  that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  and  therefore,  that  we  muft  fly  the  fociety  of 
the  ungodly.  The  Pfalmift  tells  us,  *'  BlefiTed  is  the  man 
"  that  walketh  not  in  the  counfel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
"  llandeth  in  the  way  of  finners,  nor  fitteth  in  the  feat 
"  of  the  fcornful,"  Pfal.  i.  i.  Agreeably  to  this  the  cha- 
racters cf  good  men  in  Scripture  are  always  reprefent- 
ed.  Thus  the  Pfalmift  David  records  his  own  refoluti- 
on,  "  1  will  fet  no  wicked  thing  before  mine  ej^es,  I  hate 
"  the  v/ork  of  them  that  turn  afide,  it  fhall  not  cleave  to 
"  me.  A  frov/ard  heart  fhall  depart  from  me,  I  will  not 
"  know  a  wicked  perfon,"  Pfal.  ci.  3,  4.  The  fame  fays 
elfewhere,  "  I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee, 
"  and  of  them  that  keep  thy  precepts,  Pfal.  cxix.  63.— :• 
"  Depart  from  me  ye  evil  doers,  for  I  will  keep  the  cDm- 
"^  mandments  of  my  God."     ver.  115. 
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But  there  is  no  need  of  citing  pafiages  of  Scripture  to 
this  pur pofe  ;  it  is  well  known,  that  good  men,  though 
they  will  be  very  cautious  of  ralhly  determining  cha- 
racters that  are  doubtful,  and  will  far  lefs  difcover  a 
proud  and  pharifaical  contempt  of  any  who  may  yet  be 
I'effels  of  mercy,  xvill  however,  carefully  avoid  all  unne- 
ceflary  communication  with  fmners.  They  will  nei- 
ther follov/  their  perfons  from  inclination,  nor  view  their 
conduft  with  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  can^ 
not  wholly  fly  from  their  fociety,  it  becomes  a  heavy 
burthen,  and  in  fome  cafes  intolerable,  and  fo  as  to  re- 
quire the  interpofition  of  the  fame  kind  Providence  that 
*'  delivered  juft  Lot,  vexed  with  the  filthy  converfation 
"  of  the  wicked."  Is  their  any  confifcency  between 
fach  a  character,  and  attending  the  llage  with  delight  ? 
Will  thofe  v/ho  "  behold  tranfgreflbrs,  and  are  grieved," 
croud  with  eagernefs  to  the  theatre,  where  the  fame  per- 
fons and  aflions  are  brought  under  review  ?  Will  what 
afle6led  them  with  forrov/ in  the  commiflTion,  be  volunta- 
rily chofen,  and  made  fubfervient  to  their  pleafure  in  the 
repetition. 

I  cannot  help  here  calling  to  mind  the  anxious  con- 
cern, which  wife  and  pious  parents  ufually  ihew  for  their 
cliildren,  on  account  of  the  fnares  to  whicli  they  are  un- 
avoidably expofed  in  an  evil  world.  How  carefully  do 
they  point  out,  and  Irow  folemnly  do  they  charge  them 
to  Ifiun  die  paths  in  which  dtilrcyers  go.  They  ufe  this 
caution  with  refpecl  to  the  world,  even  as  under  the 
government  of  God  ;  and  in  fo  doing  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Saviour,  who,  in  the  prolpecl  of  leaving 
his  difciples,  after  many  excellent  advices,  puts  up  for 
them  this  interccflbry  prayer  ;  "  Aiid  now  I  am  no  more 
*'  in  this  world,  but  thefe  are  in  the  world,  and  I  am  come 
"  to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  througli  th-ne  own  name 
*'  thofe  whom  thou  hail  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one 
"  as  we  are. — I  pray  not  that  thou  fliouldll  take  them 
*'  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  fhouldil;  keep  them 
*'  from  the  evil,"  John  xvii  ii,  15.  Can  any  expert 
that  this  prayer  will  be  heard  in  their  behalf,  who  are  not 
content  with  feeing  the  world  as  it  is  ordered  by  a  wife 
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and  holy  God,  but  muft  fee  it  over  again,  in  a  vile  imita- 
tion, by  a  fmtul  man. 

It  will  probably  be  faid,  that  this  ftrikes  as  much  againft 
hiflory,  at  lead  the  writing  and  reading  of  human,  com- 
monly called  profane,  hiftory,  as  againft  the  writing  and 
feeing  of  dramatic  reprefentations.  But  the  cafes  are  by 
no  means  the  fame  ;  the  knowledge  of  liillory  is,  in  many 
refpe^ts,  necelTary  for  the  great  purpofes  of  religion. — 
Were  not  this  the  cafe,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  confequence.  Perhaps,  even  as  it  is,  it 
had  been  belter  for  the  world  that  feveral  ancient  fa£ls 
and  characters,  which  now  fland  upon  record,  had  been 
buried  in  oblivion*.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  fafely  af- 
firmed, that  romances  and  fabulous  narrations  are  a 
fpecies  of  compofiticn,  from  v/hich  the  world  hath  receiv- 
ed as  little  benefit,  and  as  much  hurt,  as  any  that  can  be 
iiamed,  excepting  plays  themfelves,  to  which  they  are  ^o 
nearly  allied.     The  firft  are  only  exceeded  by  the  laft,  as 

*  Perhaps  fome  will  be  furprized  at  what  is  here  faid  on  the  fubje(fl 
of  hiflory,  who  have  not  ufually  viewed  it  in  this  light.  And  indeed 
this  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  v/hole  of  the  prelent  argument,  to 
overcome  flrong  prepofTefTions,  and  to  fhew  men  the  fin  and  danger  of 
a  practice  which  they  know  to  be  common,  and  have  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  look  upon  as  lawful  aixl  fafe.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  befl;  v/ay  of  proving  that  the  above  affertion  on  the  fubjedl  of 
hiflory,  is  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  reafon,  will  be  by  a  cafe  perfectly 
limilar,  but  more  frequently  handled.  Do  not  all  Chriflian  writers, 
without  exception,  who  treat  of  the  government  of  the  tongue,  hv 
down  this  as  a  rule,  that  we  are  not  to  report  the  fins  of  otliers,  though 
we  know  the  truth  of  the  facts,  unlefs  where  it  is  neceflary  to  fbme 
good  end  ?  Now  why  fhould  there  be  any  different  rule  in  writing, 
than  in  converfation  ?  What  is  done  either  way,  is  the  fame  in  fub- 
flance,  viz.  communicating  information  ;  and  writing,  which  may  be 
called  vifible  fpeech,  is  much  m:)re  tailing  in  its  nature  and  extenfive 
in  its  effects.  If  any  afk,  How,  or  why  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  is 
necefTary  to  the  purpofes  of  religion  ?  I  anfwer,  it  is  neceffary  for  prov- 
ing the  truths  of  natural,  and  conErming  thofe  of  revealed  religion ; 
for  repelling  the  attacks  of  advei-f^aries,  and  giving  us  fuch  a  view  of 
the  plan  of  Providence,  as  may  excite  u6  to  the  exercife  of  the  duties 
of  adoration,  thankl'uhicfs,  trull,  and  iabmiflion  to  the  fupreme  Dilpc- 
fer  of  all  events.  Real  facls  oniv  urc-  proper  for  this  purpofc,  and  not 
feigned  flories,  in  tlie  choice  and  drclliiig  of  which,  experience  teacl.ci 
us,  the  great  esid  is,  ihat  man  liiuy  h^  pleafed,  and  not  that  God  w.-Ay 
be  glorified. 
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to  their  capacity  of  doing  mifchief,  by  the  ch-cumftaiices 
of  action,  and  the  prefence  at  once  of  fo  many  perfons, 
among  whom  by  mutual  fympathy,  the  fpiritual  poifon 
fpreads  faller  and  penetnites  deeper. 

Leil  it  fliould  be  pretended  that  fuch  a  turn  is  given 
to  things  in  the  reprefentation,  as  that,  though  the  greatefl 
])art  of  the  actions  reprefented  are  ill  in  themfelves,  yet 
vice  is  reproached  or  ridiculed,  virtue  fet  upon  a  throne, 
rewarded  and  honored  :  let  it  be  called  to  mind  that,  as 
has  been  Ihewn  above,  the  author  is  not  left  at  liberty 
to  do  in  this  as  he  pleafes.  He  mufi:  gratify  the  public 
talte,  and  the  rules  he  is  obliged  to  obferve,  have  rather 
the  contrary  efFefl.  For  he  mufl  divell  his  bad  charac- 
ters of  what  is  moft  horrid  and  ihocking,  and  prefcnt 
them  lefs  deformed  than  they  really  are.  Befides,  though 
lie  may  conceal  a  part,  he  mull  not  alter  nature  fo  far  as 
lie  goes,  but  take  it  as  he  finds  it.  Accordingly  fome  of 
our  modern  critics  tell  us,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  par- 
ticular moral  in  a  dramatic  performance,  becaufe  that  is 
a  departure  from  nature,  and  fo  not  in  tafte. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  attending  dramatic 
reprelentations  is  not  only  feeing  a  great  plurality  of  bad 
ciiarafters  without  necelTity,and  feeing  them  with  patience, 
but  it  is  feeing  them  with  pleafure.  Whether  or  not  en- 
tertainment be  yielded  to  be  the  only  or  ultimate  eftedt 
of  plays,  furely  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  one  efleft  fcught 
and  expected  from  them,  and  from  every  part  of  them. 
An  a^lor  is  as  much  applauded,  and  gives  as  much  plea- 
fure to  the  fpedlators,  when  he  reprefents  a  bad  chara6ler 
to  the  life,  as  a  good.  Is  there  no  danger  then,  that  a 
heart  foftened  by  delight,  fliould  be  more  liable  to  infec- 
tion from  evil  than  at  other  times  ?  is  there  no  danger 
that  an  aflbciation  Ihould  be  formed  in  the  mind,  between 
the  ienfe  of  pleafure  and  the  comniifhon  of  fm  ?  Will  any 
])erfon  affirm,  that  in  fuch  circumilances  he  feels  that 
lioly  indignation  againft  fin,  which  every  Chriuian  ought 
to  conceive  upon  feeing  it  committed  ?  Or,  that  he  is 
able  to  preferve  that  awe  and  fear,  which  lie  ought  to  have 
pf  the  jult  judgment  of  God,  when  lie  iecc  the  crimes  that 
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merit  it  boldly  re-a6lecl,  and  finely  mimicked  in  a  peifo- 
nated  chara6ler. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  eveiy  perfon 
attending  the  reprefentation  of  a  play,  enters  in  fome 
meafare  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  a6tors,  into  the  fph'it  of 
each  charader,  and  the  more  fo  the  better  the  aftion  is 
performed.  His  attention  is  ftrongly  fixed,  his  aifecllons 
are  feized  and  carried  away,  and  a  total  forgetfulnefs  of 
every  thing  takes  place,  except  what  is  immediately  be- 
fore him.  Can  the  various  paffions  be  fo  urongly  excited 
as  they  are  fometimes  known  to  be,  and  no  effedl remain? 
Will  not  the  paifion  of  love,  for  example,  after  it  has  been 
flrongly  felt  by  the  fpedator  in  fympathy  with  the  aftor, 
be  a  little  more  ready  to  recur,  efpecially  as  natLire 
prompts,  and  various  foliciting  objefts  are  daily  prefented 
to  his  eye  ?  The  author  terminates  his  plot  as  he  fees 
beft,  and  draws  what  conclufions  he  thinks  proper  from 
his  chara<51:ers,  but  he  has  no  reafon  to  think  that  he  can 
controul  the  paffions  which  he  raifes  in  the  fpedlators  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  his  defcription.  Will  not  the  paffion  of  re- 
venge, that  right  hand  of  a  falfe  greatnefs  of  mind,  after 
it  has  been  ftrongly  excited  in  the  theatre,  be  apt  to  rife 
again  upon  every  real  or  fuppofed  provocation  ?  Som.e 
learned  obfervers  of  nature  tell  us,  that  every  paffion  we 
feel  caufes  a  new  modification  of  the  blood  and  fpirits ; 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  then  every  paffion  excited  in 
the  theatre  takes  pofleffion  for  a  time  of  the  very  anim.al 
frame,  makes  a  feat  to  itfelf,  and  prepares  for  a  fpeedy 
return. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  fliow,  that  the  ftage,  whe- 
ther amufement  or  inflruClion  be  aimed  at  in  it,  cannot 
be  attended  by  any  Chriftian  witliout  fm  ;  there  is  a  third 
general  argument  againft  it,  vv'hich  merits  confideration. 
It  is,  that  no  perfon  can  contribute  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  ftage,  without  being  partaker  of  the  fms  of  others. 
This  is  proper  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  againft  a  public 
theatre  that  the  arguments  in  this  effay  are  chiefly  level- 
led ;  fo  that,  if  it  be  criminal  at  all,  every  perfon  attending 
it,  is  not  only  fluflty  by  his  own  proper  conduct,  but  is 
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farther  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  feclucing  others.  Be- 
fides,  without  this  the  argument,  to  fome,  would  not  be 
altooether  complete,  for  after  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
there  may  be  a  fe\v%  who  in  a  good  meafure  yield  it  to  be 
true,  and  yet  have  another  fubtsrfuge  remaining.  They 
acknowledge,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  moft  hazardous  amufe- 
ment,  to  wliich  others  ought  ordinarily  to  be  preferred  : 
^rhat  the  bulk  of  plays  will,  much  more  probably,  pollute 
than  improve  the  far  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  attend 
them.  Yet  Hill  they  are  apt  to  figure  to  themfelves  par- 
ticular cafes  as  exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  and  to 
fuppofe,  there  are  some  plays  which  may  be  attended,  or 
at  lead,  that  there  are  some  perfons,.  who  have  fo  much 
clearnefs  of  judgment,  and  fo  much  conftancy  in  virtue, 
as  to  feparate  the  corn  from  the  chaff.  At  a  particular 
tififie,  they  fuppofe,  a  perfon  of  this  kind  may,  without 
receiving  any  hurt,  be  improved  by  the  fine  fentiments 
contained  in  plays :  and  alfo  learn  foraething,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  other  purpofes,  of  that  force  aud  juftnefs  of  a6lion, 
that  grace  and  beauty  of  behaviour,  which  is  no  where 
feen  in  fo  great  perfection  as  on  the  fi:agc. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
thofe  who  have  this  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  virtue,  are  far  from  being  the  perfons  who  may  be 
moll  fafely  trufied  in  a  place  of  danger.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  will  probably  be  moll;  truly  ftedfaft,  when 
expofed  to  temptations,  who  are  moft  diffident  of  them- 
felves, and  do  not  wantonly  run  into  it.  Yet,  fince 
fome  may  take  encouragement  from  fuch  apprehenfions, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve  that,  though  there  were  truth  in 
their  pretence,  yet  would  it  not  therefore  be  lawful  for 
them  to  attend  the  theatre.  They  could  not  do  fo  with- 
out contributing  to  the  fins  of  others,  a  thing  exprcfsly 
prohibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  indeed  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  the  two  principal  branches  of  true 
religion,  concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  compaffion  to 
the  ibuls  of  men. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  occafional  attending 
of  plays,  by  thofe  who  are  of  good  charafter,  even  fup- 
pofmg  it  not  hurtful  to  themfelves,  contributes  to  the  fins 
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of  others.  (  i. )  By  fupporting  the  players  in  that  iin- 
chriftian  occupation.  (  2.  )  Encouraging,  by  their  exam- 
ple, thofe  to  attend  all  plays  indifcriminately,  who  are  in 
mofl  danger  of  infection. 

Firft,  It  contributes  to  fupport  the  players  in  an  un- 
chriftian  occupation.  After  what  has  been  faid  above, 
and  which  I  now  take  for  granted,  on  the  impropriety  of 
plays  as  an  amufement,  and  the  impoffibiiity  of  furniHi- 
ing  a  ftage  with  nothing  but  found  and  wholefome  produc- 
tions, little  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  occupation  of  play- 
ers is  inconfifient  with  the  chara6:er  of  a  Chrifiian.  What- 
ever occafional  prefence  may  be  to  fome  fpedators,  conti- 
nual performing  can  never  be  lawful  to  the  a61:or3.  On 
the  very  beft  fuppofition,  it  is  a  life  of  perpetiuil  amufe- 
ment, which  is  equally  contrary  to  reafon  and  religion. 
It  is  a  mean  proftitution  of  the  rational  powers,  to  have 
no  higher  end  in  view,  than  contributing  to  the  pleafure 
and  entertainment  of  the  idle  part  of  mankind,  and  in- 
ftead  of  taking  amufement  with  the  moderation  of  a  Chrif- 
tian,  to  make  it  the  very  bufiuefs  and  employment  of  life. 
How  llrange  a  character  does  it  make  for  one  to  live,  in 
a  manner,  perpetually  in  a  mall^,  to  be  mucli  oftener  in 
a  perfonated  than  in  a  real  character  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 
cafe  with  all  players,  if  to  the  time  fpent  in  the  reprefen- 
tation,  you  add  that  which  is  neceflary  to  prepare  for  their 
public  appearances.  What  foul  polluted  minds  mull  tliefe 
be,  which  are  fuch  a  receptacle  of  foreign  vanities,  befides 
their  own  natural  corruption,  and  where  onefyftem  or 
plan  of  folly  is  obliterated  only  to  make  way  for  another. 

But  the  life  of  players  is  not  only  idle  and  vain,  and 
therefore  inconfiilent  with  the  character  of  a  Chriftian, 
but  it  is  Hill  more  direftly  and  grofsly  criminal.  We  have 
feen  above,  that  not  only  from  the  tafte  of  the  audience, 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  all  hiccefsful  plays  muft  be 
bad,  but  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  charadlers.reprefentedmuft  be  vicious.  What 
then  is  the  life  of  a  player  ?  It  is  wholly  fpent  in  endea- 
voring to  exprefs  the  language,  and  exhibit  a  perfect 
pi<5ture  of  the  pailions  of  vicious  men.  For  this  purpofe 
they  muil  Ilrive  to  enter  into  the  fpirit,  and  ieel  the  feiiti-. 
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ments  proper  to  fuch  charafters.  Unlefs  they  do  fo,  the 
performance  will  be  quite  faint  and  weak,  if  not  wholly 
faulty  and  unnatural.  And  can  they  do  this  fo  frequent- 
ly without  retaining  much  of  the  impreiTion,  and  at  lall, 
becoming  in  truth  what  they  are  fo  often  in  appearance  ? 
Do  not  the  characters  of  all  men  take  a  tinfture  from 
their  employment  and  way  of  life  ?  How  much  more 
muft  theirs  be  infected,  who  are  converfant,  not  in  out- 
ward occupations,  but  in  charai^lers  themieives,  the  acti- 
ons, palfions,  and  affecilions  of  men  ?  if  their  perform- 
ances touch  the  audience  fo  fenfibly,  and  produce  in  them 
fo  lalling  an  effeft,  how  much  more  mult  the  fame  eifeftg 
take  place  in  tliemfclves,  whofe  whole  lime  is  fpent  in 
this  manner  ? 

This  is  fo  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  acknow- 
ledged a  truth,  that  even  thofe  who  are  fondeil  of  thear 
trical  amufements,  do  yet  not  notvv'ithilanding  efteem  the 
employment  of  players  a  mean  and  fordid  profeffion. 
Their  character  has  been  infamous  in  all  ages,  jull  a  li- 
ving copy  of  that  vanity,  obfcenity,  and  impiety  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pieces  v/hich  they  reprefent.  As  the 
world  has  been  polluted  by  the  ftage,  fo  they  have  always 
been  more  eminently  fo,  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  being 
the  very  cillerns  in  which  this  pollution  is  colleded,  and 
from  which  it  is  diftributed  to  otners.  It  makes  no  differ- 
lence  in  the  argument,  that  we  muft  here  fuppofe  the  ftage 
to  be  regulated  and  improved,  for  as  it  hath  been  fliewn, 
that  it  can  never  be  fo  regulated  as  to  be  fafe  for  the  ij^ec- 
tators,  it  muft  be  always  worfe  for  the  aftors,  between 
whom  and  the  audience  the  fame  proportion  will  ftill  re- 
main. Can  it  then  be  lawful  in  any  to  contribute,  in  the 
leaft  degree,  to  fupport  men  in  this  unhallowed  employ- 
ment ?  Is  not  the  theatre  truly  and  effentially,  what  it  has 
been  ohen  called  rhetorically,  the  fchool  of  impiety,  where 
it  is  their  very  bufmefs  to  learn  wickednefs  ?  And  will  a 
Chrillian,  upon  any  pretended  advantage  to  himfelf,  join 
in  this  confederacy  againil  God,  and  affnl  in  endowing 
and  upholdmg  the  dreadful  feminary  ? 

Secondly,  Men  of  good  charafter  going  occaiionally  to 
the  theatre,  contributes  to  the  fins  of  others,  by  embolc)- 
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ening  thofe  to  attend  all  plays  indifciiminately,  who  are 
in  mod  danger  of  infeftion.  If  there  be  any  at  all,  efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  a  great  number,  to  whom  the  flage  is 
noxious  and  fmful,  every  one  without  exception  Is  bound 
to  abflain.  The  apofHe  Paul  exprefsly  commands  the 
Corinthians  to  abllain  from  lawful  things,  when  their 
ufmg  them  would  make  their  brother  to  offend,  that  is  to 
fay,  would  lead  him  into  fui.  "  But  take  heed,  lell  by 
"  any  means,  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  llumbling- 
"  block  to  them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  man  fee  thee 
'*  which  hail  knowledge,  fit  at  meat  in  the  idols  temple, 
"  Ihallnot  the  confcience  of  him  that  is  weak,  be  embol- 
*'  dened  to  eat  thofe  things  which  are  offered  to  idols  ? 
*'  And  through  Xhy  Icnowledge  fliall  the  weak  brother  pe- 
*'  rifli,  for  whom  Cliriit  died.  But  when  ye  fm  ^o  againil 
"  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  confcience,  ye  fm 
"  againil:  Ghrift.  Wherefore  if  meat  make  xwy  brother  to 
"  offend,  I  vv'ill  eat  no  flelli  while  the  world  ftandeth,  lell 
"  I  make  my  brother  to  offend,'*   i.  Cor.  viii.  9 — 13. 

There  are  many  who  feem  to  have  entirely  forgot  tliat 
this  precept  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  dif- 
cover  not  the  ieafl  fenfe  of  their  obligation  to  comply  with 
it.  If  by  any  plaufible  pretences,  they  imagine  they  can 
vindicate  their  conduct  with  regard  to  themfelves,  or  pal- 
liate it  with  excufes,  they  are  quite  unmindful  of  the  in- 
jury which  they  do  to  others.  I  fpeak  not  here  of  offend- 
ing, in  the  fenfe  in  which  that  word  is  commonly,  though 
unjuffly  taken,  as  difplcafmg  others.  Such  as  are  difj)lea- 
fed  with  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  attend  the  theatre,  be- 
caufe  they  efteem  it  to  be  fmful,  are  not  thereby  offended 
in  the  Scripture  fenfe  of  the  v/ord,  except  lb  far  as  Ibme 
few  of  them  are  provoked  to  unchriftian  refentment,  or 
induced  to  draw  ralh  and  general  concluffons,  from  the 
indifcretion  of  particular  perfons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
whole  orders  of  men.  But  vaft  multitudes  are  truly  of- 
fended, orm.ade  to  offend,  as  they  are  led  into  a  pratlice, 
which,  whatever  it  be  to  thofe  v/ho  let  the  example,  is 
undoubtedly  pernicious  to  them.  Is  it  pofiible  to  deny, 
that  under  the  beft  regulation  of  the  dieatre  that  can  rea- 
..fppably  be  hoped  for,  to  great  numbers  it  mull  be  hurtful, 
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efpecially  as  it  is  enticing  to  all  ?  And,  if  that  be  but  al- 
lowed, perfons  of  charafter  and  reputation  cannot  attend 
without  contributing  to  the  mifchicf  that  is  done. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  to  this  applieation  of  the 
paiTage  of  fcripture  cited  above,  that  the  particular  danger 
tliere  pointed  out  by  the  apoftle,  is  inducing  men  to  ven- 
ture upon  a  practice  with  a  doubting  confcience,  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  that  this  very  precife  cafe  happens  with 
many,  who  go  to  the  theatre  following  the  example  of 
odiers.  They  arc  not  entirely  fatisfied  of  its  lawfulnefs, 
they  ftill  have  fome  inward  reluctance  of  mind,  but  ad- 
venture to  gratify  a  carnal  inclination,  being  emboldened 
by  the  example  of  thofe  who  arc  e deemed  men  of  under- 
ftanding  and  worth.  But  even  where  their  implicit  trull 
is  fo  Urong  as  fully  to  fatisfy  them,  and  fet  their  minds  at 
eafe,  the  apofde's  argument  holds  with  equal  force,  if 
thereby  they  are  unavoidably  led  into  fm. 

This  will  probably  be  locked  upon  as  a  very  hard  law, 
and  it  will  be  aflved,  Is  a  man  then  never  to  do  any  thing 
that  he  has  reafon  to  believe  will  be  mifmterpreted,  or 
abufed  by  others  to  their  own  hurt  ?  The  hardnefs  of  the 
law  will  wholly  vanifli,  if  we  remember,  that  it  is  confined 
to  tilings  indifferent  in  their  nature.  In  duties  binding 
of  their  own  nature,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  the  confequences 
of  our  condud;  upon  them.  But  in  things  originally  in- 
different, which  become  duties,  or  not,  precifely  on  ac- 
count of  their  confequences,  there  we  are  to  beware  of 
making  our  brother  to  offend.  The  fcripture  rule  is  this, 
Vv^e  muft:  not  commit  the  leall  fin  under  pretence  of  the 
moll  important  end,  though  it  were  to  fave  multitudes 
from  fins  incomparably  more  heinous.  But  in  matters  of 
indifference,  we  are  not  to  value  the  moll  beloved  enjoy- 
ment ib  highly,  as  to  endanger  the  falvation  of  one  foul  by 
infnaring  it  into  fin.  And  can  a  real  believer  have  the 
fmallell  objedlion,  the  leafl  rifing  thought,  againfi;  this 
equitable  law  ?  Shall  we  value  any  prcfent  gratification 
equally,  nay,  fliall  we  once  put  it  in  the  balance  v/ith  the 
fpiritual  interefi;  of  an  immortal  foul  ?  Now,  who  will  be 
io  fliamelefs  as  to  affert,  that  attending  a  public  flage  is  to 
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liirin  a  neceffary  dut}'  ?  Or  what  defender  of  die  ftage  will 
be  fo  fanguine  as  to  affirm,  tliat  it  is,  or  that  he  hopes  to 
fee  it  regulated  fo  as  to  be  fafe  or  profitable  to  every  mind  ? 
and  yet  till  this  is  the  cafe,  it  evidently  (lands  condemned 
by  the  apoftolic  rule. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  a  pamphlet  jufl 
publiflied,  entitled.  The  Morality  of  Stage-plays  ferioully 
confidered.  This  author  convinces  me,  that  I  have  without 
fufficient  ground  fuppofed,  that  nobody  would  affirm  at- 
tending plays  to  be  a  neceflary  duty ;  for  he  has  either 
done  it,  or  gone  fo  very  near  it,  that  probably  the  next  au- 
thor upon  the  fame  fide  will  do  it  in  plain  terms,  and  af- 
fert,  that  all  above  the  Ration  of  tradefmen  who  do  not  go 
to  the  play-houfe,  are  living  in  the  habitual  negledt  of  their 
duty,  and  finning  grievoufly  againfi;  God.  If  this  looks 
ridiculous,  it  is  none  of  my  fault,  for  I  fpeak  it  ferioufly  ; 
and  it  is  a  much  more  natural  eonfequence  from  his  rea- 
Toning,  than  any  he  has  drawn  from  it  himfelf. 

He  confiders  the  palTage  of  the  apollle  Paul,  and  fays 
(which  is  true)  that  it  holds  only  in  the  cafe  of  indifferent 
aftions,  but  that  we  are  to  "  do  good  in  the  face  of  preju- 
*'  dice."  The  way  in  which  he  fhews  it  to  be  doing  good, 
is  pretty  Angular,  but  I  pafs  it  by  for  a  little,  and  obferve, 
that  probably  he  is  not  much  accuflomed  to  commenting 
on  fuch  palTages  of  fcripture  ;  for  even  granting  his  un- 
reafonable  fuppofition,  doing  good  indefinitely  is  not  op- 
pofed  to  indifferent  aftions  in  this,  or  any  fimilar  cafe. 
An  aftion  that  is  good  in  itfelf,  is  indifferent  when  it  may 
be  enchanged  for  another ;  when  one  as  good,  or  better, 
may  be  put  in  its  place.  Nothing  is  oppofed  to  indiffer- 
ent actions  here,  but  what  is  indifpenfibly  necffeary,  and 
abfolutely  binding,  both  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  circumfiances. 
And  indeed,  though  he  is  afraid  at  firfi:  to  fay  fo,  he  feems 
to  carry  the  matter  that  length  at  lad,  making  his  conclu- 
fion  a  little  broader  than  the  premifes,  and  faying  in  the 
clofe  of  the  paragraph  upon  that  fiibjeft,  "  What  they  do 
"  to  this  purpofe,  either  in  oppofiag  the  bad,  or  promoting 
"  the  good,  is  matter  of  duty,  and  their  conduct:  in  it 
"  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  opinion  of  any  perfon  wha 
"  is  pleafed  to  take  offence."* 

*  Pas-e  23. 
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But  how  fliall  we  refute  this  new  and  wonderful  doc- 
trine of  its  being  neceffary  that  good  men  fliould  attend 
the  tlieatre  ?  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  of  doing  it, 
than  tearing  off  fome  of  the  drapery  of  words,  with  which 
it  is  adorned  and  difguifed,  and  felting  his  own  alTertions 
tc^ether  in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm.  "  The  manager  of 
"  every  theatre  murt  fui  this  entertainm.ents  to  the  compa- 
*'  ny,  and  if  he  is  not  fupported  by  the  grave  and  fober, 

"  he  muft  fuit  himfelf  to  the  licentious  and  profane." 

"  We  know  that  in  every  nation  there  muft  be  amufe- 
*'•  ments  and  public  entertainments,  and  the  ftage  has  al- 
"  ways  made  one  in  every  civilized  and  polifhed  nation. 

"  Vv^e  cannot  liope  to  abolifh  it." Ergo,  According  to 

this  author,  it  is  the  duty  of  good  men  to  attend  the  ftage. 
But  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  Whether,  from  the  firft:  of 
his  proportions,  which  is  a  certain  truth,  it  is  not  more 
juft  to  infer,  that  till  the  majority  of  thofe  who  attend  the 
llage  are  good,  its  entertainment  cannot  be  fit  for  the 
Chriftian  ear;  and,  becaufethat  will  never  be,  no  Chrif- 
tian  ought  to  go  there. 

And  what  a  jQiameful  begging  of  the  queftion  is  his  fe- 
cond  propofition,  "  That  we  cannot  hope  to  abolifh  it.*' 
It  is  hard  to  tell  what  we  may  hope  for  in  this  age,  but  we 
infill  that  it  ought  to  be  abolifhed.  Nay,  we  do  hope  to 
aboUdi  it  jufi:  as  much  as  other  vices.  We  cannot  hope 
to  fee  the  time  when  there  fliall  be  no  gaming,  cheating, 
or  lying;  but  we  mufl  ftill  preach  again  it  all  fuch  vices, 
and  will  never  exhort  good  men  to  go  to  gaming-tables,  to 
perfuade  them  to  play  fair,  and  lelfen  the  wickednefs  of 
the  praftice.  In  Ihort,  it  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  ex- 
travagant affertion  of  good  men  being  obliged,  as  matter 
of  duty,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  that  no  fuch  thing  is  com- 
manded in  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  neceflkry  to  any.*  And  fince  it  is  evidently 
pernicious  to  great  numbers,  it  can  he  lavyful  to  none. 

*  It  is  proper  liere  to  remark,  how  naliiral  it  was  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  arg-ument  would  be.  carried  this  length,  when  the  fl.age  came  to  be 
pleaiU-d  for  as  ufcfiil  in  promoting  the  interefls  of  virtue.  And  there- 
fore I  have  above  taken  notice,  that  thi-fe  prophcis  run  uni'cnt,  the 
propriety  of  which  remark  will  now  clearly  appear. 
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It  would  give  Chrlftlans  a  much  more  juft,  as  well  as 
more  extenfive  view  of  their  duty,  than  they  commonly 
have,  if  they  would  confider  their  relation  to,  and  ne- 
ceflary  influence  on  one  another.  All  their  vifible  ac- 
tions have  an  efFe6t  ufran  others  as  well  as  themfelves. 
Every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  makes  fome  impreffion  on  us, 
though  for  the  moll  part  unperceived,  and  we  contribute 
every  moment,  to  form  each  other's  charafter.  What 
a  melancholy  view  then,  does  it  give  us  of  the  Gate  of 
religion  among  us  at  prefent,  that  when  piety  towards 
God  has  been  excluded  from  many  moral  fyftems,  and  the 
whole  of  virtue  confined  to  the  duties  of  fecial  life,  the 
better  half  of  thefe  alfo  fliould  be  cut  off,  and  all  re- 
gard to  the  fouls  of  others  forgotten  or  derided.  Nodiing 
indeed  is  left  but  a  few  expreffions  of  compliment,  a  few 
infignificant  offices  of  prefent  conveniency  ;  for  that 
which  fome  modern  refiners  have  dignified  with  the 
name  of  virtue,  is  nothing  elfe  but  poliflied  luxury,  a 
flattering  of  each  other  in  their  vices,  a  provocation  of 
each  other  to  fenfual  indulgence,  and  that  "  friendfnip 
*'  of  the  world,"  which  "  is  enmity  with  God." 

I  would  now  aflc  the  reader,  after  perufmg  the  preced- 
ing arguments  againd  the  liage.  Whether  he  is  convinc- 
ed that  it  is  inconfillent  with  the  charafter  of  a  Chriftian, 
or  not  ?  If  he  fliall  anfwer  in  the  negative,  if  he  has  flill 
fome  remaining  argument  in    its  defence,  or  fome  me- 
thod, which  has  not  occurred  to  me,  to  take  off  the  force 
of  the  reafoning,  I  would  next  aflv.  Whether  it  does  not 
at  leaft  render  it  a  doubtful  point  ?  Whether,  joined  with 
the  concurrent  tefdmony  of  the  befl:  and  wifeft  men  in  all 
ages  againft  it,  as  it  appeared  among  them,  and  the  im- 
purity and   corruption  that  ftill  attends  it,  there  is  liot 
at  leaft  fome  ground  of   hefita.tion  ?  And,  if  fo  much 
be  but  allowed,   it  becomes  on  this  very  accounr  unlaw- 
ful to  every  Chriltian,  who  takes  the  word'of  God  {'or 
the  rule  of  his  conduct.     There  clear  evidence  and  full 
perfuafion  is  required  before  an  action  can  be  lavs^ful,  and 
where  doubt  arifes  we  are  commanded  to  abftain.     "  Hap- 
"  py  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himfelf  in  that    thing 
^'  which  he  alloweth  :  ai7d  he  that  doubtetli  is  damr.cd. 
Vol.  III.  L 
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"  if  he  eat ;  becaufe  he  eateth  not  of  faith,  for  whatfoever 
"  is  not  of  faith  is  fin,"  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23. 

Hitherto  we  have  reafoned  againfl  what  is  called  a 
"  well-regulated  ilage."  That  is  to  fay,  inftead  of  at- 
tacking the  corruptions  which  now  adhere  to  it,  we  have 
endeavored  to  fhow,  that  from  the  purpofe  intended  by 
it,  from  the  prefent  flate,  and  general  tafte  of  mankind, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  a  public  theatre  is  not 
capable  of  fuch  a  regulation,  as  to  make  it  confiftent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  profefTion  to  attend  or  fupport 
it.  If  any  complain,  that  part  of  the  above  reafoning  is 
too  abflracted,  and  not  quite  level  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
every  reader,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  directed 
againll  an  idea  fo  abftrafted,  that  it  never  yet  did,  and 
from  what  we  have  feen,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  ne- 
ver can  exift.  It  is  indeed  altogether  imaginary,  and  is 
dreil  u})  by  every  author  who  defends  it,  in  the  manner 
and  form  that  bell  pleales  liimfelf  ;  fo  that  it  is  infinitely 
lels  difiicult  to  refute  or  ihew  the  unlawfulnefs  of  a  well- 
regulated  flage,   than  to  know  what  it  is. 

If  the  authors  on  this  fubjeft  would  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, and  give  us  a  lift  of  the  ufeful  and  inftrudlive 
plays  with  which  our  flage  is  to  be  ferved  ;  lay  down  a 
plan  of  ftri£l  difcipline,  for  introducing  and  preferving 
purity  among  the  adors  ;  and  fhew  us  by  whom  the  ma- 
nagers are  to  be  chofen,  and  their  fidelity  tried,  with  fome 
general  rules  for  their  conduQ,  it  might  foon  be  deter- 
mined by  plain  and  fmiple  arguments.  Whether  luch  an 
entertainment  could  be  fufcly  permitted  to  a  Chriftian, 
or  not.  But,  when  they  give  us  no  farther  account  of  it, 
than  by  calling  it  a  ftage  properly  regulated,  they  in- 
volve themfelves  at  once  in  obfcurity,  as  to  the  very  fub- 
jecl  of  their  difcourfe.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  they 
can  make  a  parade  wdth  a  itw  glittering  phrafes,  as  pic- 
ture of  nature,  moral  le6lure,  amiable  character,  eom- 
paffion  for  virtue  in  diftrefs,  decency  of  the  drama,  and 
feveral  others.  We  are  put  to  a  ftand  what  to  fay  to  fuch 
things,  for  if  we  fpeak  of  the  impure  fentiments  of  au- 
thors, or  the  wanton  gelliculations  of  aclors,  all  thefe  are 
immediately  given  up,  and  yet  the  fort  remains  as  entire 
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as  ever.  Therefore,  the  method  taken  in  this  treatife, 
with  all  the  difadvantages  diat  attend  it,  \7as  looked  upon 
to  be  the  beil  and  the  cleared  that  could  be  chofen  ;  to 
fhow,  that  thofe  from  whom  a  reformation  of  the  llage 
muft  come,  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  make  it ;  that 
the  very  materials  of  which  this  fine  fyftem  is  to  confift 
are  naught,  and  therefore,  fo  muft  the  product  be  always 
found  upon  trial. 

It  may  indeed  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  among  the  many 
fchemes  and  projefts  daily  offered  to  the  confideration  of 
the  public,  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  point  oit 
a  plaufible  way,  how  the  ftage  may  be  brought  into,  and 
kept  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  regulation  as  to  be  confident  with 
the  Chridian  charadter.  There  have  been  attempts  to 
diow  how  money  may  be  in  a  manner  created,  and  the 
national  debt  paid,  or  the  annual  fupplies  raifed,  witliout 
burdening  the  fubjeft.  Some,  who  have  nothing  qf  their 
own,  have  endeavored  to  perfuade  the  red  of  mankind, 
that  it  is  the  eafied  thing  imaginable  to  grow  rich  in  a  few 
years,  with  little  labor,  by  the  improvement  of  moor, 
mofs,  or  bees.  But  none,  fo  far  as  I  have  heardor  feen, 
have  been  fo  bold  as  to  lay  down  a  didindl  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  dage.  When  this  is  added  to  the  cond- 
derations  already  mentioned,  it  will  confirm  every  im- 
partial perfon  in  the  belief,  that  fuch  improvement  is  not 
to  be  expe(5led. 

I  hope  therefore,  there  may  now  be  fome  profpe<5l  of 
fuccefs,  in  warning  every  one  who  wiflies  to  be  edeemed 
a  difciple  of  Chrid  againd  the  dage,  as  it  hitherto  has  been, 
and  now  is.  Experience  is  of  all  others  the  fured  ted  of 
the  tendency  of  any  praftice.  It  is  dill  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  the  mod  plaufible  and  apparently  conciu- 
live  reafoning,  upon  what  hatli  never  yet  been  tried.  Let 
us  then  confider,  what  hath  been  the  fpirit  and  tendency 
of  almod  the  whole  plays  which  have  been  reprefented, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  dage.  Have  not  love  and 
intrigue  been  their  perpetual  theme,  and  that  not  in  a 
common  and  orderly  way,  but  with  refidance  and  impe- 
diments, fuch  as  rivalfhip  and  jealoufy,  the  oppofition  oi 
parents,  and    other  things  of  a  dmilar  nature,  that  the 
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paiTioriS  may  be  flrongly  excited,  and  diat  the  force  of  love, 
and  its  triumph  over  every  obflacle,  may  be  fet  before  the 
audience  as  a  leflbn  ?  Is  not  the  polite  well-bred  man  the 
hero  of  fuch  plays,  a  chara£ler  formed  upon  the  maxims 
of  the  world,  and  chiefly  fuch  of  them  as  are  moft  con- 
trary to  the  gofpel  ?  Are  not  unchriilian  refentment  and 
falfe  honor  the  cIiaracLeriftics  of  every  fuch  perfon  ? 

What  is  the  charafter  of  a  clergyman  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  llage  ?  If  the  perfon  introduced  ic  fuppofed  to 
poffcis  any  degiee  of  ability,'  hypocriiy  is  the  ier'ding  part 
of  the  character.  But  for  the  moil  p?.rt,  ai.kwardnefs, 
ignorance,  dulnefs  and  pedantry  are  represented  as  infe- 
parable  from  men  of  that  funftion.  '  I'hls  i,s  not  done  to 
correcl  thcfe  faults  v/hen  appearing  in  fome  of  that  pro- 
feffion,  by  comparing  them  v.ith  others  free  from  fuch  re- 
proachful defeats,  but  it  is  the  character  of  the  clergyman 
in  general,  v.-ho  is  commonly  introduced  fmgle,  and  com- 
pared with  the  men  acquainted  with  the  world,  very  lit- 
tle to  his  advantage.  The  trulh  is,  it  feems  to  be  a 
maxim  with  dramatic  authors,  tollripmenof  every  pro- 
feffion  of  their  feveral  excellencies,  that  the  rake  may  be 
adorned  with  the  fpoils :  even  learning  is  commonly  af- 
eribed  to  him  ;  how  confidently  Vv'ith  truth  or  nature,  and 
Gonfequently  with  taile  itfelf,  i  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine. 

And  where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at  leaft  comedies, 
that  are  free  fi-om  impurity,  either  diredly  or  by  allufion 
and  double-meaning  ?  It  is  amazing  to  think,  that  wo- 
men who  pretend  to  decency  and  reputation,  whofe 
brighteil  ornament  ought  to  be  modefty,  fnould  continue 
to  abet,  by  their  prefence,  fo  much  unchafiity,  as  is  to 
.  be  found  in  tlie  theatre.  How  few  plays  are  ac^ted  which 
a  modell:  Vv^oman  can  fee,  confidently  with  decency  in 
every  part  ?  And  even  when  the  plays  are  more  referved 
themfelves,  they  are  fure  to  be  feafoned  with  fomething 
of  this  kind  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue,  the  mufic  be- 
tween the  afts,  or  in  fome  fcandalous  farce  with  which 
the  divcrfion  is  concluded.  The  power  of  cuftom  and 
falhion  is  very  great,  in  making  people  blind  to  the  moll: 
manifeft  qualities  and  tendencies  of  things.     There  are 
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ladies  who  frequently  attend  the  ftage,  who  if  they  were 
but  once  entertained  with  the  fame  images  in  a  private 
family,  with  which  they  are  often  prefented  there,  would 
rife  with  indignation,  and  reckon  their  reputation  ruined 
if  ever  they  fliould  return.  I  pretend  to  no  knowledge 
of  thefe  things,  but  from  printed  accounts,  and  the  pub- 
lic bills  of  what  plays  are  to  be  afted,  fometimes  by  the 
particular  defire  of  ladies  of  quality,  and  yet  may  fafe- 
ly  affirm,  that  no  woman  of  reputation  (as  it  is  called 
in  the  v/orld)  much  lefs  of  piety,  who  has  been  ten  times 
in  a  play-houfe,  durfl  repeat  in  company  all  that  llie  has 
heard  there.  With  what  confiftency  they  gravely  return 
to  the  fame  fchools  of  lewdnefs,  they  themfelves  belt 
know. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  younger  of  both  fexes,  that,  in  the  theatre,  their 
minds  mull  infenfibly  acquire  an  inclination  to  romance 
and  extravagance,  and  be  unfitted  for  the  fober  and  feri- 
ous  affairs  of  common  life.  Common  or  little  things 
give  no  entertainment  upon  the  ilage,  except  when  they 
are  ridiculed.  There  muft  always  be  fomething  grand, 
furprifmg  and  flriking.  In  comedies,  when  all  obilacles 
are  removed,  and  the  marriage  fs  agreed  on,  the  play 
is  done.  This  gives  the  mind  fuch  a  turn,  that  it  is  apt 
to  defpife  ordinary  bufmefs  as  mean,  or  deride  it  as  ridir 
culous.  Aik  a  merchant  whether  he  chufes  that  his  ap- 
prentices fliould  go  to  learn  exaftnefs  and  frugality  from 
the  ftage.  Or,  v/hether  he  expetts  the  moll  punctual 
payments  from  thofe  whole  generofity  is  llrengthened 
there,  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  diftrefs.  Suppofe  a 
matron  coming  home  from  the  theatre  filled  with  the  ideas 
that  are  there  impreffed  upon  the  imagination,  how  low 
and  contemptible  do  all  the  affairs  of  her  family  appear, 
and  hov/  much  mull  fhe  be  difpofed,  (befides  the  time 
already  confumed)  to  forget  or  mifguide  them  ? 

The  a£tors  themfelves  are  a  fignal  proof  of  this.  How 
feldom  doss  it  happen,  if  ever,  that  any  of  them  live  fober 
and  regular  lives,  pay  their  debts  with  honefty,  or  manage 
their  afluirs  with  difcrctlon  ?  They  are  originally  men  of 
the  fame  compofitioi\  witli  others,  but  their  em.ployment 
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wholly  incapacitates  them  for  prudence  and  regularity, 
drives  them  a  diffipation  of  mind  and  unftaidnefsof  fpirit, 
fo  that  they  cannot  attend  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Nay,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  that  variety  of  charafters  which  they 
put  on  in  the  theatre,  deprives  them  of  common  fenfe, 
and  leaves  them  in  a  manner  no  character  at  all  of  their 
o'A-n.  It  is  confidently  faid,  liy  thofe  who  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  the  trial,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
infipid  than  the  converfation  of  a  player  on  any  other  fub- 
jeft  than  that  of  his  profeflion.  1  cannot  indeed  anfwer 
i'or  this  remark,  having  it  only  by  report,  and  never  ha- 
ving exchanged  a  word  with  one  of  that  employment  in  my 
life.  However;  if  it  h.olds,  a  degree  of  the  fame  eiFedl 
muftneceifarily  be  wrought  upon  thofe  who  attend  the  ftage. 

But  folly  or  bad  management  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  players  :  they  r.re  almoft  univerfally  vi- 
cious, and  of  fuch  abandoned  characters,  as  might  juftly 
make  thofe  who  defend  the  ilage,  afhamed  to  fpeak  of 
learning  virtue  under  fuch  mailers.  Can  men  learn  pie- 
ty from  the  profane,  mortification  from  the  lenfual,  or 
modefty  from  harlots  ?  And  will  any  deny  that  hired 
Hage-piayers  have  always,  and  that  defervedly,  borne  thefe 
characters  ?  Nay,  though  it  could  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
fpeftators  received  no  hurt  themfelves,  how  is  it  poffible 
that  the  performances  of  fuch  perfons  can  be  attended,  or 
their  trade  encouraged,  v/ithout  fin  ? 

This  fliows  alfo,  that  attending  a  good  play,  even  fup- 
pofing  there  were  a  feiv  unexceptionable,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated upon  Chriflian  principles.  It  is  pleaded  for  the 
new  tragedy*  lately  introduced  into  our  theatre,  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  reform  the  ftage,  and  make  it  more  innocent 
or  more  ufeful.  What  this  piece  is  in  itfelf,  nobody  can 
fay  with  certainty  till  it  be  publiflied,  though  the  account 
given  of  it  by  report  is  not  exceeding  favorable.  But  let 
it  be  ever  fo  excellent  in  itfelf,  the  bringing  of  one  good 
play  upon  the  fiage  is  altogether  infufficient,  nay,  is  a 
mediod  quite  improper  for  reforming  it.  An  author  of  a 
truly  good  piece  would  rather  bury  it  in  oblivion,  than 

*  Doup-lr.fs. 
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lend  his  own  credit  and  that  of  his  work,  for  the  fupport 
of  thofe  that  are  bad.  A  Chriflian  can  never  attend  the 
ftage,  confidently  with  his  chara£ler,  till  the  fcheme  in 
general  be  made  innocent  or  iileful.  He  muil  not  fin 
himfelf,  nor  contribute  to  the  fins  of  others,  in  a  certain 
degree,  becaufe,  unlefs  he  do  fo,  they  will  fin  without  him 
in  a  higher  degree.  In  lliort,  fuch  an  attempt  can  be  con- 
lidered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  encouraging  a  pernicious 
praftice,  and  fupporting  a  criminal  affociation.  The  bet- 
ter the  play  is,  or  the  better  the  characters  of  thofe  who  at- 
tend it  are,  the  greater  the  mifchief,  becaufe  the  ftronger 
the  temptation  to  others  who  obferve  it. 

There  is  one  inducement  to  attendance  on  the  ftage, 
which  hath  more  influence  than  all  the  arguments  with 
which  its  advocates  endeavor  to  color  over  the  praftice ; 
that  it  is  become  a  part  of  fafhionable  education.  V/ithout 
it,  young  perfons  of  rank  think  they  cannot  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  iieceffary  to  their  accom- 
plifliment ;  that  they  will  be  kept  in  ruilicity  of  carriage, 
or  narrownefs  of  mind,  than  vv-hich  nothing  is  more  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  rell  of  mankind  ;  that  they 
will  acquire  the  charafter  of  ilift'  and  precife,  and  be  inca- 
pable of  joining  in  polite  converfation,  being  ignorant  of 
the  topics  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns.  No  better  than 
thefe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  the  reafons  that  many  parents 
fufler  their  children  to  attend  this  and  other  faihionable 
diverfions.  How  then  fliall  we  remove  this  diiiiculty  ? 
Why  truly,  by  faying  with  the  apoftle  John,  to  fuch  as 
wdll  receive  it,  "  All  that  is  in  the  world,  the  luft  of  the 
"  the  flelh,  and  the  luft  of  the  eyes,  and  the  }:)ride  of  life, 
"  is  not  of  the  father,  but  is  of  the  world."  r  John.  iL  16. 
It  is  certainly  the  greateft  madnefs  to  feek  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  by  partaking  with  bad  men  in  their  llrii;. 
Whatever  knowledge  cannot  otherwife  be  acquired,  is 
Ihameful,  and  not  honorable.  liow  cruel  then  are  tiiole 
parents,  who,  inft.ead;of  endeavoring  to  infpire  tjicir 
children  v/ith  a  holy  and  maniy  refolution,  of  darin.';  to 
appear  fingular  in  an  adherence  to  tlieir  duty,  fuffer  the.n 
to  be  plunged  in  fin,  that  they  may  not  be  defective  ia 
politencfs.     '\^^iyy  fhould  tlie  ^vc.ld,  or  any  th'.nj  ^;,„-. 
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be  known,  but  in  order  to  our  fpirltual  improvement  ?* 
Therefore,  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  muft,  by  the  very 
fupi^iofition,  be  innocently  learned,  and  to  bear  with  a 
noble  diidain  the  feoffs  of  more  experienced  finners  is 
the  prt'Atdt  glory. 

Like  to  the  above  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Jlage,  that  men  muft  have  amufements,  and  that  the  ftage 
is  much  better  than  many  others,  which  would  probably 
be  put  in  its  place.  It  is  faid,  that  of  all  the  time  fpent 
by  the  falliionable  part  of  the  world,  at  prefent,  in  diver- 
fions,  that  which  they  allot  to  the  ftage  is  moft  innocently, 
or  leaft  hurtflilly  employed.  Is  there  any  more  in  this, 
than  a  declarati'on  of  the  fliameful  luxury  and  degeneracy 
of  the  prefent  age,  an  alarming  token  of  approaching 
judgment  ?  Do  not  fuch  perfons  know,  that  all  ferious 
Cluiftians  condemn  every  one  of  thefe  criminal  plea- 
fures,  and  will  never  allow  it  as  any  advantage  to  ex- 
change one  of  them  for  another.  But  it  is  lefs  furprifmg 
to  hear  fuch  palliative  arguments  ufed  in  converfation  : 
an  author  above  referred  to  has  been  bold  enough,  in 
print,  to  reafon  in  the  fome  way.  He  fays,  "  That  no 
*'  abufe  \v?is  ever  admitted  on  any  ftage,  but  might  pafs 
"  for  perfect  decency,  when  compared  to  what  may  have 

*  This  is  not  meant  to  condemn  all  human  accomplifliments,  which 
have  not  an  immediate  reference  toour  relip;ious  improvement,  bnt  to 
I'fRrm,  that  tliey  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  jull  iubordination  and  iubfervi- 
ency,  to  the  great  and  chief  end  of  man.  'I'here  are,  no  doubt,  a  great 
number  of  arts,  both  uleful  and  ornamental,  wliich  have  other  imme- 
diate efTeots,  than  to  make  men  holy  ;  and  becaufe  they  are,  by  the 
greateit  part  of  the  \vorld,  abufed  to  the  worft  of  purpofes,  they  are 
coniidered  as  having  no  connectian  with  religion  at  all.  But  tiiis  is  a 
miilake  ;  for  a  good  man  will  be  direilcd  in  the  choice  and  application 
.  of -^11  fuch  arts,  by  the  general  and  leading  purpofe  of  his  life.  And  as 
he  wlio  eats  for  no  other  or  higher  end  tlian  pleafing  his  palate,  is  juftly 
condemned  as  a  mean  and  groveling  fenfuallil,  lb,  whoever  bus  no  far- 
ther viev/  in  lus  education  andaccomplillirneut,  than  to  (liine  and  make 
a  figure  in  the  fafliionable  world,  does  not  in  that  refpedl  acl  the  part 
cf  a  Chviflia\i.  In  fliort,  thefe  arts  are  among  the  number  of  indiffer- 
ent things,  which  ihould  be  fupremely  and  ultimately  direfted  to  the 
glory  of  God.  When  they  are  not  capable  of  this,  either  immediately 
or  remrtcly,  much  more  when  they  arc  ccntraiy  to  it,  th^y  muft  be 
cojidcmucd. 
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*'  been  often  heard  of,  at  a  gofiipping,  a  merry  making, 
"  or  a  meeting  of  young  fellows*."  Again,  after  tell- 
ing us  that  we  cannot  hope  to  abolifh  the  ftage,  he  fays, 
"  And  if  we  could,  we  fliould  only  make  way  for  the 
"  return  of  drunkennefs,  gaming,  and  rude  cabals,  Avhich 
*'  the  more  decent  converfation  and  manners  of  civilized 
"  times  have  in  a  great  manner  abolilhed."  I  lay  hold 
of  this  gentleman's  reafoning,  who  pleads  for  civilizing 
the  world,  and  not  fanctifyng  it,  as  a  confeffion  of  the 
weaknefs  of  his  caufe,  and  a  confirmation  of  all  the  argu- 
ments produced  in  this  treatife  againft  the  ftage.  For,  if 
he  meant  to  lliow,  that  flage-plays  were  agreeable  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpel,  that  drunkennefs  is  worfe  (if  indeed 
it  be  {q)  could  be  no  evidence  of  it  at  all.  He  raufi:  there- 
fore, if  he  fpeaks  to  any  purpofe,  plead  for  the  toleration 
of  unful  diverfions,  becaufe  they  are  comparatively  lefs 
fmful  than  others  ;  and  if  that  is  the  cafe,  I  detefl  his  prin- 
ciples, and  fo  will  every  Chriftian. 

Having  mentioned  this  author,  perhaps  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled, that  I  would  take  fom.e  notice  of  the  other  argu- 
ments brought  by  him  in  defence  of  the  ftage.  It  is  not 
eafy  either  to  enumerate  or  comprehend  them,  they  are 
thrown  together  in  fuch  confuftbn,  and  exprefled  in  fuch 
vague  and  general  terms.  He  fays  (page  3.)  "  The  peo- 
*'  pie  of  this  ifland  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  any  other 
*'  age  or  country  whatever.  This  will  be  a  prefumption, 
"  that  if  plays  are  a  poifon,  it  is  at  leaft  but  flow  in  its 
"  operation."  And,  p.  17.  "  We  may  venture  to  aliv, 
"  Whether  knov/ledge,  whether  induftry  and  commerce 
*'  have  declined  in  this  city  (Edinburgh)  ftnce  the  play- 
*'  houfe  was  firft  opened  here.  It  will  be  owned,  that 
*'  they  have  rather  increafed."  I  would  venture  to  ail:, 
What  fort  of  an  argument  this  is,  and  what  follows  from 
it,  tiiough  both  his  aflertions  were  allov/ed  to  be  true,  wdiich 
yet  may  eafily  be  in  m.any  refpeds  controverted.  If  the 
llage,  as  he  would  inftnuate,  be  the  caufe  of  our  improve- 
ment, then  is  his  argument  felf-contradi6lory,  for  we 
ought  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  purity  to  the  people  of 
other  countries,    who  have  enjoyed  the  reforming  ftage 

*   M^n.lirv  oi  Stage  Plays  iVrioiiHy  c^nuderecl,  n.  19. 
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much  longer,  which  is  contrary  to  his  fuppofitlon.  The 
truth  is,  the  flage  is  not  the  caufe,  bat  the  confequence  of 
wealth  ;  and  it  is  neither  the  caufe  nor  confequence  of 
goodiiefs  or  knowledge,  except  fo  far  as  it  certainly  im- 
plies more  knowledge  than  uncultivated  favages  poffefs, 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  what  this  author  calls  civili- 
zed nations.  How  eafy  were  it  for  me  to  name  feveral 
vices  unknown  to  barbarians,  which  prevail  in  places  of 
tafte  and  polifhed  manners.  Should  1  at  the  fame  time 
jnfinuate,  that  thefe  vices  have  contributed  to  improve 
us  in  knowledge  and  talle,  it  would  be  juft  fuch  an  argu- 
ment as  is  here  ufe  in  favor  of  the  ftage,  and  the  plain 
meaning  of  botli  is,  the  abufe  of  knowledge  is  the  caufe 
of  it. 

It  Vv^ere  w^orth  while  to  confider  a  little  our  improve- 
ments in  knowledge  in  this  age,  which  are  often  the 
boaft  of  not  the  moft  knowing  writers.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  there  is  now  in  the  world  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  of  different  kinds,  but  it  is  plain  we  owe  it 
to  the  labors  of  our  predeceflbrs,  and  not  our  own.  And 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  mayjmprove  it  no  better 
than  many  young  men  do,  who  come  to  the  eafy  poffef- 
iion  of  wealth  of  their  fathers'  getting.  They  neither 
know  the  worth  nor  the  ufe  of  it,  but  fquander  it  idly 
away,  in  the  mofl  unprofitable  or  hurtful  piirfuits.  It  is 
doubtlefs,  an  eafy  thing  at  prefent,  to  acquire  a  fuperficial 
knowledge,  from  magazines,  reviews,  flidionaries,  and 
other  helps  to  the  flothful  Undent.  He  is  now  able,  at 
a  very  fmall  expence,  to  join  the  beau  and  the  fcholar, 
and  triumphs  in  the  taile  of  this  enlightened  age,  of 
which  he  hath  the  comfort  to  refleft,  that  he  himfelf 
makes  a  part.  But,  for  our  mortification,  let  us  recoi- 
led, that  as  feveral  writers  have  obferved,  human  things 
never  continue  long  at  a  Hand.  There  is  commonly  a 
revolution  of  knowledge  and  learning,  as  of  riches  and 
power.  For  as  Hates  grow  up  from  poverty  to  induftry, 
wealth  and  power ;  fo,  from  thefe  they  proceed  to  luxury 
and  vice ;  and  by  them  are  brought  back  to  poverty  and 
fubje(5tion.  In  the  fame  manner,  with  refped:  to  learn- 
ing, men  rife  from  ignorance  to  application  ;  from  appli- 
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cation  to  knowledge  ;  this  ripens  into  tafte  and  judgment ; 
then,  from  a  defire  of  diilinguilhing  themfelves,  they  {m- 
peradd  affefted  ornaments,  become  more  fanciful  than 
folid ;  their  tafte  corrupts  with  their  manners,  and  they 
fall  back  into  the  gulph  of  ignorance.  The  feveral  fteps 
of  thefe  gradations  commonly  correfpond  ;  and  if  we  de- 
fire  to  know  in  what  period  of  each,  we  of  this  nation  are 
at  prefent,  it  is  probable,  we  are  in  the  age  of  luxury,  as 
to  the  firft,  and  in  the  eve  at  leaft  of  a  faife  and  frothy  tafte 
as  to  learning ;  and  may  therefore  fear,  that  as  a  late  very 
elegant  writer  exprefies  it,  We  fliall  relaple  faft  into  bar- 
barifna. 

Another  argument  produced  by  this  author,  is,  that  the 
apoftle  Paul,  in  preaching  at  Athens,  quotes  a  fenteuce 
from  one  of  th-e  Greek  poets,  and,  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, has  inferted  into  the  facred  text  a  line  from  a 
Greek  play,  v/hich  now  fubfifts. — "  This  (he  fays)  is  fuf- 
*'  ficient  to  connect  the  defence  of  plays  with  the  honor  of 
"  fcripture  itfelf."  The  fa£l  is  not  denied,  though  he  has 
given  but  a  poor  fpecimen  of  the  knowledge  of  this  age, 
by  raiftaldng,  in  the  firft  of  thefc  remarks,  the  expreihon 
quoted  by  the  apoille  ;  for  this  fentence,  "  In  him  we  live, 
"  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  which,  he  fays,  is  a 
very  fublime  expreflion,  and  beautifully  applied  by  the 
apoftle,  was  not  cited  from  the  poet,  but  the  following,  ••'  For 
*'  we  are  alfo  his  offspring."  But  fuppofmg  he  had  (as  he 
eaftly  might)  have  hit  upon  the  true  citation,  what  follov/s 
from  it  ?  Did  ever  any  body  affirm,  that  no  poet  could 
write,  or  no  player  could  fpeak  any  thing  that  v/as  true  ? 
And  what  is  to  hinder  an  infpired  writer  from  judging 
them  out  of  their  own  mouths  ?  V/hat  concern  has  this 
with  the  ftage  ?  If  it  implies  any  defence  of  the  ftage  in 
general,  it  muft  imply  a  ftronger  defence  of  the  particular 
play  and  poem,  from  which  the  citations  are  taken.  Now, 
I  dare  fay,  neither  this  author,  nor  any  other  Vv- ill  affert, 
that  thefe  are  in  all  refpefts  agreeable  to  the  Chriftian  cha- 
rafter.  Thefe  citations  do  no  other  v/ay  conned  the  de- 
fence of  the  ftage  Vv^ith  the  honor  of  fcripture,  than  a  mi, 
nifter's  citing,  in  v/riting  or  difcourle,  a  palTage  from  Ho-r 
•race  or  Juvenal,  vrould  cpnnedl:  the  defence  of  all  tfcc  obr 
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fcenity  that  is  to  be  found  In  the  refr  of  their  works,  with 
the  honor  of  preachi^ng. 

The  only  thing  further  in  this  effay  not  obviated  in 
the  preceding  difcourfe,  is  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjeQ: 
of  tlie  poor.  "  That  the  expence  laid  out  on  the  liage 
"  does  not  hinder  the  charitable  fupply  of  the  poor,  and 
"  that  they  fuffer  no  lofs  by  it,  for  it  comes  at  laft  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  is  paid  as  the  price  of  their 
*'  labor. — Every  player  mull  be  maintained,  clothed 
"  and  lodged."  It  does  not  fuit  with  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe  to  enter  into  controverfial  altercation,  or  to  treat 
this  author  with  that  feverity  he  deferves  ;  and  therefore 
J  iliall  only  fa/,  that  his  reafoning  Upon  this  fubjecl  is 
the  very  fame  from  which  Doctor  Mandeville  dr?.ws  this 
abfurd  and  hated  confequence,  "  Private  vices  are  pub- 
''  lie  benefits." 

The  truth  is,  a  ferious  perfon  can  fcarce  have  a 
ilronger  evidence  of  the  immorality  of  the  ftage,  than 
the  perufal  of  thefe  little  pieces  of  falire,  which  have  been 
pnblilhed,  in  fo  great  a  variety,  againil  the  prelbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  within  thefe  few  weeks,  becaufe  of  their  pub- 
lic admonition,  againil  it.  They  offer  no  other  defence, 
but  deriding  the  preaching  of  the  gcfpel,  blafphemoully 
comparing  the  pulpit  witli  the  iiage,  and  recrimination 
upon  Ibme  who  are  fuppofed  to  live  inconfiftently  with 
their  character.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  fpend  three 
words  in  determining  whether  drunkennefs,  deceit  and 
hypocrify  are  worfe  than  the  flage  or  not ;  but  if  that  is 
the  llrongeil:  argument  that  can  be  offered  in  its  fupport, 
w^o  to  all  thofe  who  attend  it.  The  new  reibrmed  trage- 
dy has  indeed  been  very  unlucky  in  its  advocates. 
There  is  an  old  faying,  that  a  man  is  known  by  his  com.- 
parly.  If  this  be  true  aifo  of  a  play,  which  one  would 
think  it  fhould,  as  it  mull  be  chiefly  to  the  tafte  of  con- 
genial minds,  by  thofe  who  have  appeared  in  defence  of 
Douglafs,  it  is  a  Vv'ork  of  very  little  m.erit. 

It  may  be  expedled,  that,  having  brought  this  perfor- 
mance on  the  field,  I  fliould  add  fome  further  refiedtions, 
upon  the  aggravated  fm  of  Minh'lers  writing  pl^iys,  or 
attending  the  llage.  But  though  it  is  a  very  plain  point, 
and  indeed  bccaufc  it  is  fo  it  would  drav^  out  this  trea- 
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tife  to  an  immoderate  length.  If  any  man  makes  a 
queftion  of  this,  he  mufi;  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture and  imporlance  of  the  minifterial  characler  and  office. 
Thefe  therefore  it  would  be  neceifary  to  open  diflinctiy, 
and  to  confider  the  folemn  charge  given  to  minifters  in 
Scripture,  to  watch  over  the  fouls  of  their  people,  as 
thofe  "  who  mufl  give  an  accomit  unto  God  ;"  to  give 
themfelves  wholly  to  their  duty,  fmce  fome  of  thofe  com- 
mitted to  them  are  from  day  to  day,  entering  on  an  un- 
changeable fiate,  whofe  blood,  when  they  die  uncon- 
verted, fliall  be  required  at  tiie  hand  of  the  unfaithful  paf- 
tor.  None  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  who  believe  the  tellimony  of  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
phets, of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and,  if  they  believe 
not  their  writings,  neither  will  they  believe  my  words. 

Inilead  therefore  of  endeavoring  to  prove,  I  will  make 
bold  to  affirm,  that  v/riting  plays  is  an  employment  whol- 
ly foreign  to  the  office,  and  attending  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  an  entertainment  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
minifter  of  Chrift  :  And  muft  not  both,  or  either  of  them, 
be  a  facrilegious  abftraftion  of  that  time  and  pains,  which 
ought  to  have  been  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  people  ? 
Is  it  not  alfo  flying  in  tlie  face  of  a  clear  and  kte  acl  of 
parliament,  agreeably  to  which  the  lords  of  council  and 
leffion  not  long  ago  found  tlie  ftage  contrary  to  law  in 
this  country  ?  And  diough  the  law  is  eluded,  and  the 
penalty  evaded,  by  advertifing  a  concert,  after  which  will 
be  performed,  gratis,  a  tragedy,  &c.  Yet  furely,  the 
world,  in  judging  of  characters,  or  a  church  court  in 
judging  of  the  coaduft  of  its  members,  will  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  poor  and  flianieful  evaiion.  Can  we  then 
think  of  this  audacious  attempt  at  the  prefent  junclure, 
without  applying  to  ourltlves  the  words  of  Ifi-.iah,  '•'•  And 
'•  in  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hofts  call  to  weeping, 
*'  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldnefs,  and  to  girding  v/ith 
"  fackcloth,  and  beliokl  joy  and  gladnefs,  :fiaying  oxen 
"  and  killing  liieep,  eating  iiefh  and  drinking  wine  ;  let 
"  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  And  it  was 
"  reveaJed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of  holls,  lurely  tliis 
"  iniquity  ihall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  you  die,  faith 
f  the  Lord  of  hoPis,"  Ila.  xxii.  12,   13,  14, 
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LETTER 


RESPECTING 


P  L  A  2^    ACTORS. 


Sir, 


T 


'HERE  appeared  in  the  national  Gazette  of  the 

-of  March  lail,  a  paffage  laid  to  be  taken 

from  a  French  publication,  which  no  doubt  the  Editor  of 
that  Gazette  thought  worthy  of  the  pubhc  eye.  It  was  to 
the  following  purpofe  : — It  muil;  appear  very  furprifmg  that 
even  down  to  the  expiration  of  the  French  Monarchy, 
there  was  a  charafter  of  difgrace  affixed  to  the  profeffion 
of  a  player,  efpecially  when  compared  to  the  kindred  pro- 
feffions  of  preacher  or  pleader.  Aldiough  the  talents  ne- 
ceflary  to  thefe  occupations  are  as  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
a  good  commedian,  as  the  talents  of  a  drug  pounding  a- 
pothecary  to  thofe  of  a  regular  bred  phyfician,  and  that 
it  is  hoped  that  the  recovery  of  the  character  due  to  thea- 
trical merit,  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  future  manners. 

I  have  long  expected  to  fee  fome  remarks  publiihed  on 
this  fingidar  fentiment,  but,  either  nobody  has  thought  it 
worthy  of  their  attention,  or  the  llrl6lures  have  not  fallen 
in  my  way  ;  therefore  as  this  fubjedl  is  not  one  of  thofe 
that  lofe  their  importance,  or  propriety  by  a  fliort  lapfe  of 
time  ;  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  prefent  controverfy  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  application  to  the  legillature  againll 
the  llage,  fcems  to  render  it  pcciiharly  feafonable,  1  beg 
tlie  favor  of  you  to  publilli  the  follovving  obfervations ; 
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The  author  of  the  paragraph  publifhed  by  Mr.  Fre- 
neau,  though  a  warm  advocate  for  the  theatre,  vouches  fou 
me  as  to  the  fa£l  that  there  has  been  a  charadler  of  dif- 
grace  for  many  ages,  imprefied  upon  the  theatrical  profef- 
fion.  Though  he  had  not  affirmed  it,  the  faft  is  undoubt- 
edly certain,  that  the  theatrical  profeffion  has  had  a  difgrace 
affixed  to  it  from  the  earliefl  times,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  theatres  have  been  in  ufe. 

Public  actors  on  the  Hage  v/ere  counted  infamous  by 
the  Roman  law,  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  church 
from  the  time  of  the  introdu6lion  of  chriftianity  into  the 
Roman  empire,  even  to  the  time  mentioned  by  the  author 
of  the  above  paragraph,  the  expiration  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

If  this  had  been  only  occafional,  local  and  temporary. 
It  might  have  been  confidered  as  owing  to  fome  of  thofe 
accidental,  but,  tranfient  caufcs  which  fometimes  product 
remarkable  effe6ts  for  a  little  time,  and  then  wholly  ceafe 
But  fo  uniform  and  fo  general  an  effed  mull  have  fome 
adequate  and  permanent  caufe  or  caufes  to  produce  it — 
v/hich  is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  inquir)\ 

I  have  only  to  add  as  to  the  faft,  that  even  the  prefent 
living,  warmeft  and  moft  zealous  advocates  for  the  flage 
have  not  been  able  to  efface  this  impreffion  from  their  own 
minds.  There  does  not  exiil:  in  Philadelphia,  or  any 
where  elfe  any  perfon  of  rank  or  charafter,  who  woukl 
be  pleafed  with  an  alliance  with  the  ftage,  cither  by  their 
fon's  marriage  with  an  adlrefs,  or  by  their  daughters  be- 
ing married  to  aftors. 

Before  entering  into  the  principal  part  of  the  fubje<ft,  it 
will  be  neceiTary  that  the  reader  fhould  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  remark.  The  infamy  which  has 
attended  the  profeffion  of  players  belongs  wholly  to  the 
profeffion  itfelf,  and  not  to  the  perfon 3,  or  rather  circum- 
llances  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguilhed.  Players 
when  they  are  feen  on  the  flage,  are  dreffed  in  the  iineft 
habits,  affiime  the  manners,  and  fpeak  the  languajre  of 
kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princeifes,  heroes  and  he- 
roines, which  is  a  very  different  iituation  from  thofe  who 
belong  to  what  are   fometimes  called  the  lower  claifes  of 
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life.  Thofe  who  follow  the  mechanic  arts  are  fometlmes 
conliderecl  as  in  a  flate  of  difgrace,  but  it  is  wholly  owing 
not  to  their  prefeffion,  but  to  the  poverty  and  want  of 
education  of  a  great  majority  of  them.  The  profelRon  is 
lawful,  laudabie,  ufeful  and  neceffary.  Let  me  fuppofe 
a  blackfmith,  a  weaver,  a  fhoemaker,  a  carpenter,  or 
any  other  of  the  mechanic  profeffions,  and  fuppofe  that, 
by'  adivity  and  induflry  he  becomes  wealthy,  and  infleacl 
of  a  work-fliop,  fets  up  a  factory ;  if  he  becomes  rich  ear- 
ly enough  in  life,  to  give  his  children  a  good  education 
and  a  handfome  fortune,  tell  me  who  is  the  perfon,  who 
would  refule  his  alliance  or  be  afiiamed  of  his  connexion  ? 
Is  it  not  quite  atherwife  as  to  players,  with  whom  though 
eminent  in  their  profeiTion,  as  Moliere  and  Madamoifelle 
Clairon  in  France,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy in  England,  1  believe  there  is  hardly  any  example 
of  any  perfon  of  decent  ilation,  or  of  middling  fortune 
who  would  be  ambitious  of  a  family  connexion.  There- 
fore, I  repeat  it,  and  defire  it  may  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
whole  of  this  reafoning,  that  the  difgrace  imprefied  upon 
the  character  of  players  belongs  to  the  profeffion,  and 
not  to  the  perfon.  Nay,  though  according  to  the  old  faying 
exceptio  firmat  regulum,  there  fliould  be  an  inftance  or 
two  picked  up  in  diftant  ages,  in  v/hich  fuperlative  merit, 
overcame  the  general  prepoffeffion,  fuch  as  Rofcius  in 
Rome,  Moliere  in  France,  and  Shakefpeare  in  England, 
this  would  not  hinder  the  certainty  or  importance  of  'the 
remark  in  general  of  the  opprobiam  that  follows  the  pro- 
feffion. I  nov/  proceed  to  the  reafons  on  which  the  fact  is 
founded.  Firfl,  all  powers  and  talents  whatever,  though 
excellent  in  themfelves,  when  they  are  applied  to  the  An- 
gle purpole  of  anlVv'ering  the  idle,  vain,  or  vicious  part 
of  fociety  become  contemptible. 

Tlierc  is  not  upon  record  among  the  facings  of  bold 
men,  one  more  reniarkable  than  that  of  Sobrlus,  the  tri- 
bune, to  Nero  the  Roman  emperor,  when  afeed  by  the 
emperor,  why  he  who  was  one  of  his  perfonal  guards,  had 
confpircd  againll  him  ?  He  anfv/ered,  I  loved  you  as 
much  as  any  man,  as  long  as  you  deferved  to  be  loved, 
but  i  began  to  hate  you  when  alter  the  murder  of  your 
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wife  and  mother,  you  become  a  charioteer,  a  comedian 
and  a  buffoon.  I  am  fenfible  that  in  this  reafoning  I 
confider  theatrical  pieces  properly  fpeaking  as  intended 
for  amufement.  I  am  not  however  ignorant  that  fome 
have  dignified  them  with  the  character  of  fchools  or  \q{- 
fons  of  morality. 

But  as  they  have  been  generally  called,  and  are  ftill 
called  by  the  writers  in  the  Philadelphia  News-papers, 
amusements^  io  I  am  confident  ^vtvy  body  mull  perceive 
that  this  was  their  original  purpofe,  and  will  be  their  ca- 
pital and  their  principle  effeft.  It  feems  to  me  of  con- 
fequence  in  this  argument  to  obferve,  that  what  is  true 
of  theatrical  exhibitions  is  true  of  every  other  efft'6l  of 
human  genius  or  art,  when  applied  to  the  piirpofes  of 
amufement  and  folly  they  become  conteniptible.  Of 
all  external  accompliftiments,  there  is  none  that  has  been 
for  many  ages  held  in  gi^eater  efteem  than  good  horfe- 
manlliip.  It  has  been  iiiid  that  the  human  form  never 
appears  with  greater  dignity  than  when  a  handfome  man 
appears  on  horfeback,  with  proper  and  elegant  manage- 
ment of  that  noble  creature.  Yet  when  men  employ  them- 
felves  in  fmgular  and  whimfical  feats,  {landing  in  Head  of 
riding  upon  a  horfe  at  full  gallop,  or  upon  two  horfes  at 
once,  or  other  feats  of  the  like  nature,  in  order  to  amufe 
the  vain,  and  gather  money  from  the  fooliih,  it  immedi- 
ately appears  contemptible.  And  fcr  my  own  part,  I 
would  no  more  hold  communication  with  a  mailer  of  the 
circus  tlian  a  manager  of  the  theatre.  And  I  fliould  be 
forry  to  be  thought  to  have  any  intimac}'-  with  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

The  general  obfervation  wliich  I  have  made,  applies  to 
all  human  arts,  of  every  kind  and  clafs.  Mufic  has  al- 
ways been  efleemed  one  of  the  fineft  arts,  and  was  ori^ 
ginally  ufed  in  the  worfliip  of  God,  and  the  praife  of  he- 
roes. Yet  .when  mufic  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of 
amufement  only,  it  becomes  wholly  contemptible.  And 
I  believe  the  public  performers,  from  the  men-fmgers  and 
women-fmgcrs  of  Solomon,  to  the  fmgers  in  the  prefent 
theatres,  are  confidered  as  in  a  diforaccful  calling.     I  am 
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happy  to  have  even  lord  Cheflerfield  on  politenefs,  for  my 
r.ffiitant  in  this  caufe  :  for  though  he  acknowledges  mufic 
to  be  one  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  he  thinks  to  be  too  great  a 
connoilleur,  and  to  be  always  fiddling  and  playing,  is  not 
confiflentwith  the  charaGter  of  a  gentleman. 

In  the  fecond  place,  as  players  have  been  generally  per- 
fons  of  loofe  morals,  fo  their  employment  diredly  leads  to 
the  corruption  of  the  heart.  It  is  an  allowed  principle, 
among  critics,  that  no  human  paflion  or  character,  can  be 
well  reprefented,  unlefs  it  be  felt :  this  they  call  entering 
into  the  fpirit  of  the  part.  Now,  I  fuppofe  the  following 
philofophical  remark  is  equally  certain,  that  every  human 
paffion,  efpecially  when  itrongly  felt,  gives  a  certain  mo- 
dification to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  and  makes  the  whole 
frame  more  fufceptible  of  its  return.  Therefore,  whoever 
has  juftly  and  ilrongly  atled  human  paffions,  that  are  vi- 
cious, will  be  more  prone  to  thefe  fame  paiTions  ;  and  in- 
deed, with  refpeft  to  the  whole  chara6ler,  they  will  foon 
be  in  reality,  what  they  have  h  often  feemed  to  be. 

This  applies  to  the  whole  extent  of  theatrical  reprefen- 
tation.  A¥hoever  has  a6led  the  part  of  a  proud  or  re- 
vengeful perfon,  I  fnould  not  like  to  fall  in  his  way,  when 
offended ;  and  if  any  man  has  often  afted  the  part  of  a 
rogue  or  deceiver,  I  fhould  not  be  willing  to  truft  him 
with  my  money.  It  may  either  be  added,  as  another  re- 
mark, or  confidered  as  a  further  illuilration  of  the  one  laft 
made,  that  players,  by  fo  frequently  appearing  in  an  affu- 
med  charafter,  lofe  all  charadler  of  their  own.  Nothing, 
fays  an  eminent  and  learned  writer,  "  is  more  awkward 
'^  and  infipid,  than  a  player,  out  of  the  line  of  his  own 
"  profeffiori."  And  indeed  what  mull  that  memory  and 
brain  be,  where  the  condant  bufinefs  of  its  poffeffor  is  to 
obliterate  one  fcene  or  fyflem  of  folly,  only  to  make  way 
for  another. 

In  the  third  place,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  is  of  fome 
moment  to  obferve,  that  players,  in  confequence  of  their 
profcilion,  appearing  continually  in  an  aifumed  charaaer, 
or  being  employed  in  preparing  to  affume  it,  mull  lofe  all 
\ii\\[Q  of  fincerity  and  truth.  Truth  is  fo  facred  a  thing, 
that  even  the  lead  violation  of  it,  is  not  witliout  its  den-rec 
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of  guilt  and  danger.  It  was  far  from  being  fo  abfiird 
as  it  often  has  been  faid  to  be,  what  the  old  Spartan 
anfwered  to  an  Athenian,  who  fpoke  to  him  of  the  line 
leflbns  found  in  their  tragedies  :  '  I  think  I  could  learn 

*  virtue  much  better  from  our  own  rules  of  truth  andjuf- 

*  tice,  than  by  hearing  your  lies.' 

I  will  here  obferve,  that  fome  very  able  and  judicious 
perfons  have  given  it  as  a  ferious  and  important  advice  to 
young  perfons,  to  guard  againil  mimicking  and  taking  off 
others,  as  it  is  called,  in  language,  voice,  and  gefture  ; 
becaufe  it  tends  to  deilroy  the  fimplicity  and  dignit}'-  of 
perfonal  manners  and  behaviour.  I  myfelf,  in  early  life, 
knew  a  young  man  of  good  talents,  who  abfolutely  unfitted 
himfelf  for  public  fpeaking,  by  this  practice.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  miniiiry,  and  was  in  every  refpeft  well  qua- 
lified for  the  office  ;  but  having  without  fufpicion,  frequent- 
ly amufed  himlelf  and  others,  by  imitating  the  tones  and 
geftures  of  the  mofl  eminent  preachers  of  tlie  city  vv^here 
he  lived,  when  he  began  to  preach  himfelf  he  could  not 
avoid  falling  into  one  or  other  of  thofe  tones  and  manners 
which  he  had  fo  often  mimicked.  This,  as  foon  as  it  was 
perceived,  threw  the  audience  into  aburft  of  lauobter,  and 
he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  the  ]:rofeffion  altogether,  for 
no  other  reafon,  than  he  had  thus  fpoiled  himfelf  by  the 
talent  of  imitation. — I  may  fay  further,  in  fupport  of  this 
remark,  that  I  haveknov/n  no  inllance  of  one  eminent  for 
mimicking,  v/ho  did  not  in  time  make  himfelf  contemp- 
tible. 

But  the  human  paffion  that  makes  the  moil  confpicuous 
figure  in  the  theatre,  is  love.  A  play  vvitliout  intrigue 
and  gallantry,  v/ould  be  no  play  at  all.  This  paflion  is, 
of  all  others,  that  which  has  produced  the  greatell  degree 
of  guilt  and  mifery,  in  the  hifior}'-  cf  mankind.  Now  is  it, 
or  can  it  be  denied,  that  a6tors  in  the  theatre  ai-e  trained 
up  in  the  knowledge  and  exercife  of  this  paffion,  in  all  its 
forms.  It  feems  to  have  been  a  fentiment  of  this  kind, 
that  led  a  certain  author  to  fay,  that  to  fend  young  people 
to  the  theatre  to  form  their  manners,  is  to  expect,  "  that 
"  they  will  learn  virtue  from  profligates,  and  modeO^? 
"  from  harlots,"  ' 
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Tliefe  remarks  fcem  to  me  fully  fuiEcient  to  account 
for  the  difgrace  that  has  fo  generally  foliov/ed  the  profef- 
fion  of  an  actor.  I  ihall  only  add  a  few  words  upon  aa 
opir  ion  to  be  found  in  Worenfel's  and  fome  other  eminent 
authors.  They  condemn  public  theatres,  and  defpife  hi- 
red players  ;  but  they  recommend  adinf^  pieces  by  young 
perfons,  in  fchools  or  in  private  families,  as  a  mean  of 
obtaining  grace  and  propriety  in  pronunciation.  On  this 
I  fliali  juftobferve,  that  though  this  practice  is  much  lefs 
dangerous  than  a  public  theatre,  yet  it  does  not  feem  to 
me  to  be  of  much  neceflity  for  obtaining  the  end  propofed. 
And  I  dare  fay,  that  if  this  practice  were  often  repeated, 
V:-Q.  fame  that  may  be  acejuired  at  fuch  exhibitions,  would 
upon  the  whole,  be  of  very  little  to  the  honor  or  benefit  of 
thofe  v/ho  acquired  it. 

I  will  conclude  this  eilay  by  an  obfervation  on  the 
comparifon,  made  by  the  French  writer,  mentioned  in  the 
beginning,  between  the  talents  necefiary  to  a  good  preach- 
er or  pleader,  and  thofe  necefiary  to  a  good  play-adtor.  I 
wifli  he  had  mentioned  the  talents  and  qualifications,  that 
V/e  might  have  been  able  to  examine  his  reafoning.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  recolledt  but  two  which  are  eflen- 
tially  requifite  to  a  player,  memory  and  mimickry ;  and 
I  have  known  both  thefe  talents  pofiTefied  in  great  perfec- 
tion, by  men  who  were  not  in  underflanding  many  degrees 
above  fools ;  and  on  the  contrary,  fome  of  the  firft  men 
wliom  hifliory  records,  that  were  no  way  remarkable  in 
point  of  memory,  and  totally  defl:itute  of  the  other  quality. 
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ARCANA  OF  CHURCH  POLICY, 

BEING    AN 

HUMBLE      ATTEMPT 
TO    OPEN    THE 

MYSTERY     OP    MODERATION. 

•WHEREIN    IS    SHEWN, 

A  plain  and  eafy  Way  of  attaining  to  the  Character 
of  a  moderate  Man,  as  at  prefent  in  repute  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 
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TO    THE 

DEPARTED    GHOST, 

OR 

S  U  R  V  I  V  I  N  G      SPIRIT, 

OF    THE    LATE 

Reverend  Mr.  ,  Minifler  in  


Worthy  Sir, 

DURING  a  great  part  of  the  time  I  spent  in  compo- 
sing the  folio-wing  treatise^  I  %v as  fully  resohed  to 
have  sent  it  abroad  by  itself  and  not  to  ha^ue  dedicated  it 
to  any  person  in  the  world ;  and  indeed  in  a  confined  sense 
of  the  word  world,  you  see  I ha've  still  kept  my  resolution. 
The  reason  of  this  my  intended  purpose  was,  that  I  find 
the  right  honorable  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  an  adver- 
tisement, or  ticket,  prefixed  to  his  works,  hath  expressed 
a  contempt  and  disdain  of  all  dedicatiom,  prefaces,  or  other 
discourses,  by  way  of  forerumiers  to  a  book.  This  he  seems 
to  think  a  WiCan  and  cowardly  way  in  an  author,  of  creep- 
ing into  the  worlds  and  begging  the  reception  which  he 
dares  not  claim. 

Bei?ig  satisfied,  therefore,  of  the  justness  of  this  obser- 
■vation,  and  bei?ig  also  somewhat  confident  fas  his  lordship 
seems  to  have  been)  of theintriimcworth  of  my  performance^ 
1  intended  to  have  come  forth  in  this  masterly  manner. 

But,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  discovered,  that 
the  only  objections  against  dedicatio?is  were  the  self  diffi- 
dence just  now  mentioned,  and  the  suspicion  offiattcryfor 
selfish  ends^  which  is  so  contrary  to  disinterested  benevo- 
lence ;  so  that  if  I  could  frame  a  dedication  which  should 
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■ie  quite  beyond  the  imputation  of  any  of  these  two  purpo- 
ses, I  should  then  wholly  escape  his  lordship'' s  censure. 

This  aim,  I  think,  1  ha^oe  fallen  nothing  short  of  when 
I ha'oe  dedicated  this  book  to  you,  most  illustrious  shads  ! 
as  my  most  malignant  enemies  cannot  but  grants  that  I 
could  haije  no  expectation  of  your  encouraging  me,  either 
by  buying  my  book,  recommetiding  it  to  others^  or  giving 
it  away  to  the  poor ;  nay,  or  eiaen  so  much  as  fcr  jny 
translation  to  a  better  belief  ce  in  assembly  or  commission. 

It  startled  me  a  little,  that  this  conduct  might  perhapSy 
by  e'vil  disposed  persons^  bs  represented  as  an  approach  to 
popery,  and  resembling  their  worshipping  of  saints  :  but 
I  hope  this  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  me,  in  the  present 
case,  since  you  ne'uer  -were  esteemed  a  saint  while  you  Imed^ 
nor  emr  thirsted  after  that  title. 

Another  more  material  objection  occurred  to  me.  That  a 
dedication  to  a  dead  man,  is  either  almost  or  altogether 
unprecedented.  But  I  am  not  much  eoncei-ned,  though 
this  method  of  proceeding  should  be  thought  bold  and  new^ 
because  this  is  the  character  which  the  incomparable  Mr. 
,  giiies  of  his  own  essays  upon  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  natural  religion.  Besides^  I  am  not  altogether 
destitute  of  authority  :  for  the  memorable  dean  Swift  has 
used  the  freedom  to  dedicate  his  Tale  of  a  Tub  to  Prince 
Posterity.  I ha^oe  also  seen  a  satirical  poem,  called  Jure 
Divino,  dedicated,  with  great  solemnity^  to  Prince  (or 
rather,  I  belieije,  to  King)  Reason.  If  therefore,  one  of 
these  authors  might  dedicate  a  book  to  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  arid  the  other  to  an  abstract  idea,  I  hope  it 
is  no  great  presumption  in  me  to  dedicate  mine  to  you ^ 
though  "  in  statu  mortuorum  ;"  especially  as  there  is  not 
a  li'uing  man  %vho  hath  so  good  a  claim  to  the  complnnent 
of  a  treatise  upon  my  subject. 

But  a  more  graiaelling  difficulty  than  any  of  these,  kept 
me  some  time  in  suspense,  viz.  how  to  get  the  book  present- 
ed to  you,  as  I  did  not  fnd  i?i  myself  any  inclination  to 
depart  this  life  in  order  to  transport  it.  After  much  trou- 
ble, I  was  at  length  relieved,  by  refecting,  that  Mr.  Pope 
has  assured  us,  that  the  ghosts  of  departed  ladies  alwavs. 
haunt  the  places  in  which  they  delighted  while  they  were 
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alhe  ;  and  therefore^  from  analogy^  it  is  to  be  supposed^ 
that  the  same  thing  holds  with  regard  to  departed  mi- 
nis}ers.  If  this  is  the  case^  1  look  upon  it  as  certain, 
that  your  chief  residence  is  in  the  assembly -house  at  Edin- 
burgh ivhere  you  have,  in  your  life-time,  both  given  and 
received  so  much  pleasure.  For  though  I  will  not  limit 
you,  in  your  unembodied  state,  from  making  circuits 
through  the  country,  and  visiting  synods,  or  presbyteries, 

particularly  in  the  M se  and  G y,  where  there 

are  so  many  men  after  your  own  heart ;  yet,  I  dare  say, 
you  will  not  be  absent  from  the  assembly,  nor  any  of  the. 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  commission,  which  hath  so  often 
saved  the  church  from  impending  dangers. 

It  is  therefore  my  purpose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  in  May 
next,  when  the  assembly  meets^  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  there  to  lay  before  you  my  performance,  hoping  it  will 
prove  most  delicious  and  savoury  to  all  your  senses,  to  the 
7iames  of  which,  and  the  manner  of  their  present  opera- 
tion, lam  wholly  a  stranger. 

It  is  probable  you  have  not  been  accustomed,  these  two 
or  three  years  past,  to  hear  your  own  praises  celebrated; 
and  therefore  I  shall  no  farther  launch  out  info  them  than 
to  say,  that  there  is  not  one  branch  of  the  character  re- 
commended in  the  following  pages,  in  'which  you  %vere  not 
emanent ;  and  that  there  never  was  one  stone  by  you  left 

unturned,  for  promoting  the  good  cause. -That  you 

may  still  sit  upon  the  throne,  and,  by  your  powerful, 
though  invisible  influence,  make  the  interest  of  moderation 
prevail,  is  the  ardent  voish,  and  the  pious  prayer  of, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient 

and  admiring  Se-,  vant. 
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GRATITUDE  obligeth  me  to  acknov/ledge  the  kind 
reception  which  the  workl  hath  given  to  the  follow- 
ing generous  effort,  for  the  honor  of  our  church.  This 
fliows,  either  that  panegyric  is  by  no  means  fo  unaccept- 
able to  mankind  in  general,  as  ibme  ill-natured  authors 
infmuate  ;  or  that  this  of  mine  hath  been  executed  with 
very  uncommon  Ikill.  If  this  laft  fliould  be  the  true  fo- 
lution,  it  would  give  me  a  double  fatisfaftion.  How- 
ever, as  the  love  of  detraction,  in  fome  perfons,  is  in- 
curable, and  as  many  have  fuch  ulcerated  minds,  that 
there  is  no  poffibility  of  applying  to  them.,  even  in  the 
fofteil  and  moil  friendly  manner,  without  offending  them ; 
to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  any  fuch  baleful  influence,  I 
think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  things  upon  the  flruclure  of 
this  performance  ;  part  of  which  Ihould  have  accompa-. 
nied  the  firft  edition,  if  it  had  not  pleafed  the  publiflier 
to  print  it  v/ithout  any  communication  vvdth  the  author. 

From  the  beginning  I  forefaw  it  would  occur  as  an 
objeftion,  that  I  have  not  properly  denominated  that  par- 
ty in  the  church  which  I  have  chofen  to  celebrate  by  the 
words  moderation  and  moderate  men.  It  is  alledged, 
that,  for  thefe  two  or  three  years  paft,  they  have  made 
little  ufe  of  thefe  words,  and  having  chofen  rather  to 
reprefent  themfelves  as  fupporters  of  the  conflitution,  as 
acting  upon  confLitutlonal  principles,  as  lovers  of  order, 
and  enemies  to  confufion,  8'X.  while  at  the  very  fl\me 
time,  the  oppofite  party  have  taken  up  the  title  of  mode- 
ration and  i^retend  to  be  afliiig  upon  moderate  principles. 
It  is  alfo  hinted,  that  the  jufl  fcverities  which  the  times 
render  neceffary,  require  a  different  plirafeolosfv. 

Vol.  III.  O 
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In  anfvver  to  this  I  obferve,  that  my  treatife  has 
really  been  a  work  of  time  (as,  I  hope,  appears  from  its 
maturity)  the  moll  pai-t  of  it  having  been  compofed 
above  two  years  ago,  and  before  this  change  of  language 
was  introduced.  It  was  originally  intended  only  to  ex- 
hibit a  general  view  of  the  different  parties  in  religion 
and  learning  among  us  ;  though  it  hath  now  admitted  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  lateft:  and  moll  recent  dif- 
ferences in  the  church,  chiefly  becaufe?/?^  present  feems 
likely  to  be  an  (Vra  of  fome  confequence,  and  to  be  big 
with  Ibme  very  great  events,  as  v^'ell  as  perfons.  Be- 
fides,  I  confider,  that  this  name  of  moderate  men  was 
much  longer  the  defignation  of  my  friends,  than  thofe 
lately  invented  ;  and  as  they  do  not  even  at  prefent  al- 
low the  claim  of  their  enemies  to  that  character,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  intend  to  take  it  up  again,  as  foon  as  the 
defigns  now  upon  the  anvil  fhall  be  completely  executed. 
As,  to  the  name  of  moderation  being  inconfiilent  with  a 
proper  vigor,  in  fupport  of  their  own  meafures,  and 
wholefome  fe verities  againfi:  their  enemies,  it  is  an  ob- 
jeftion  altogether  frivolous,  as  appears  from  the  following 
examples  :  A  certain  minifler  being  allied  the  charafter 
of  a  fj-iend  of  his,  who  had  come  up  to  the  aflembly, 
and  particularly,  whether  or  not  he  was  a  jnoderate  man  ? 
anfwered,  Oycs,  ^fierce  for  moderation  ! 

I  think  it  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  one  great 
reafon  of  the  uncommon  choice  of  a  patron  to  this  work 
was,  an  opinion  I  had  long  entertained,  and  in  fupport 
of  which  I  could  alledge  very  ftrong  arguments,  from 
the  fayings  of  fome  great  men  and  philofophers,  as  well 
us  the  praclice  of  a  famous  ancient  nation,  with  regard 
to  their  kings  ;  that  the  true  and  proper  time  of  afcertain- 
ing  and  fixing  a  man's  character  is  when  he  has  done 
his  whole  w^ork  ;  and  that  poflerity  hadi  as  good  a  right 
to  the  polfeliion  and  ufe  of  his  fame  after  death,  as  his 
contemporaries  to  his  abilities  during  his  life.  At  the 
iame  time,  though  the  author  had  a  particular  hero  in 
view,  yet  he  chofe  to  publifli  it  without  mentioning  his 
iiame,  or  place  of  abode,  or  indeed  any  circumilance  fo- 
reign to  the  charader  which  might  diflinguilh  the  per- 
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fon.  The  defign  of  acting  in  this  manner  was,  that  in 
cafe  the  world  fhould  univerfally  agree  to  afcribc  it  to 
the  fame  perfon  he  had  in  his  eye,  it  might  be  fuch  a 
juftification  of  the  truth  of  the  character,  as  very  few 
modern  dedications  can  boaft  of. 

This  invention  I  challenge  as  wholly  my  own  ;  and 
do  hereby  allow  and  recommend  the  ufe  of  it  to  all  future 
authors,  hoping  it  will  change  the  fafliion  among  writers 
of  charafter  and  felf-eileem,  from  ufmg  no  dedications  at 
all,  to  forming  them  upon  a  plan  entirely  new.  Let 
them  each  keep  his  patron  in  his  eye,  draw  his  charaite'v 
as  exa6lly  and  graphically  as  poilible,  and  publifli  it  .with- 
out a  name,  or  with  this  infcrlption  Detnr  dlgiiissimo  : 
then  if  the  world  do  univerfally  afcribe  it  to  the  perfon 
intended,  let  his  name  be  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  ; 
and  it  \\\\\  be  more  true,  and  ilerling,  and  acceptable 
praife,  than  any  hitherto  found  in  that  clafs  of  panegy- 
rics. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  world  fliall  afcribe  it 
to  a  different  perfon,  let  the  author  acquiefce  in  that  de- 
termination, rejoice  in  fo  good  an  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing a  blunder,  and  make  his  court  to  his  new  patron, 
who  will  hardly  refiife  to  admit  him  after  fo  refined  and 
delicate  a  compliment.  I  dare  not  recommend  any  thing- 
like  tliis  method,  with  refpecl  to  the  books  already  print- 
ed, becaufe  it  would  occafion  fo  violent  a  controverfv 
about  the  propriety  of  many  dedications,  as  could  not 
be  ended  but  by  tlie  fword  ;  they  being  moll  of  them  ad- 
dreffed  to  great  men,  who  having  agreed  upon  this  me- 
thod of  revenging  grofs  affronts,  and  terminating,  in  the 
la!t  refort,  all  important  difputes.  Should  any  afl^,  why 
I  have  not  followed  my  own  rule,  by  now  preiixuig  the 
name  of  my  patron  ?  They  are  to  underftand,  that,  for 
reafons  known  to  myfelf,  I  intend  to  defer  it  tiil  the  nine-- 
teenth  or  twentieth  edition. 

If  any  fhall  think  fit  to  blame  me,  for  writing  in  fo  bold 
and  afluming  a  way,  through  the  whole  of  my  book,  I  an- 
fwer,  I  have  chofen  it  on  purpofe,  as  being  the  lateft  and 
moil  modern  way  of  writing ;  and  the  fuccefs  it  has  al- 
ready met  with,  is  a  demonftration  of  its  propriety  and 
beauty.     The  fame  thing  alfo,  to  my  great  iatisfadion,  i§' 
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a  proof  of  the  juftice  of  a  late  author's  fcheme  of  Moral 
Philofophy,  who  has  expelled  mortification^  self-denial^ 
humUity,  and  silence^  from  among  the  number  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  transferred  them,  as  he  expreffeth  himfelf,  to 
the  oppofite  column ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  column  of  vices. 
That  fcheme,  I  dare  fay,  will  fland  its  ground ;  and,  as  a 
critic,  I  oblerve,  that  it  was  probably  the  fmgle  circum- 
llance  juft  now  mentioned,  that  brought  upon  the  author 
an  adverfary  who,  though  poflefled  of  many  truly  good 
qualities,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  always  eminent  for 
modcfty,  and  other  baftard  virtues  of  the  fame  clafs. 

There  are  fome,  I  find,  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neither 
necelTary  nor  ufeful  for  me,  to  give  fo  many  examples 
of  the  conduft  of  the  moderate,  in  tlie  illuftration  of  the 
feveral  maxims  ;  and  thefe  eminent  perfons  themfelves 
ieem  to  feel  fome  pain,  from  tlie  expofmg  of  their  virtues 
lo  die  public  view.  But  is  it  not  an  eilablifned  truth, 
tliat  example  teaches  better  than  precept  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  ufual  in  moral  writings,  than  to  illuftrate 
them  by  extradls  from  the  lives  of  the  philofophers,  and 
other  heroes,  of  ancient  times  ?  and  fmce  the  advantage 
of  cxaraple  is  commonly  faid  to  be,  that  it  is  a  living 
law,  or  that  it  puts  life  into  the  precept,  furely  the  befl  of 
all  examples  mufl  be  thofe  of  perfons  really  and  literally 
alive  :  neither  laould  fuch  perfons  themfelves  be  offend- 
ed with  this  conduct ;  fince,  as  has  been  hinted  above, 
moriificalion  and  selfi-dcnial^  are  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  lilrtues^  but  the  liices. 

However,  I  have  the  comfort  to  reflecl,  that  fi-om  the 
oppofite  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  paiTed  their  judgment 
on  this  performance,  I  am  in  the  middle,  and  confequent- 
ly  in  the  right  :  for  there  have  been  tranfmitted  to  me  ma- 
ny noble  inflances  of  moderation,  in  expectation,  no 
doubt,  diat  they  Hiould  be  added  to  my  collcaion.  I 
thankfully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  thefe  kind 
contributors,  but  cannot  make  any  vSq  of  their  con- 
tributions at  prcfent ;  for  it  would,  at  leaft,  double  the 
bulk  oi  the  trcatife,  and  thereby  render  it  less  commodious 
for  pochet-carriage.  ■  Farther,  I  do  afiure  them,  it  was 
not  through  want  of  materials  that  a  greater  number  of 
exL^mples  was  not  produced,  "but  from  having  duly  v/eigh- 
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ed  the  proper  proportion  for  a  work  of  this  extent  ;  and 
to  what  hath  been  affixed  v/ith  fo  much  deliberation,  I  am 
refolved  ftcdfaftly  to  adhere. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  that  every  man  was  left 
to  himfelf,  and  allowed,  in  peace  and  quietnefs  to  finiih 
his  own  work  his  own  way  :  for  I  have  feldom  obferved 
thefe  things  called  hints  and  suggestions^  to  have  any 
other  effe^l  than  to  perplex  and  millead.  An  author's 
fituation,  when  perfecuted  with  them,  fcems  to  me  to  re- 
femble  that  of  a  gentleman  building  ahoufe,  or  planning 
out  a  garden,  who,  if  he  hearkens  to  the  advice,  or  at- 
tempts to  gratify  the  tafte,  of  every  vifitcr,  will,  in  all 
probability,  produce,  upon  the  whole,  a  coUedlion  of  in- 
confiftencies,  a  fyftem  of  deformity. 

I  am  very  forry  to  be  obliged  thus  to  fpeak  in  obfcuri- 
ty,  by  returning  a  public  anfwerto  private  obfervations  ; 
but  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  that  it  has  been  much  won- 
dered at,  that  a  certain  very  eminent  perfon  has  been  loll 
in  the  crowd  of  heroes,  without  any  particular  or  diftin- 
guilhing  compliment  paid  to  himfelf.  Now,  this  did  not 
by  any  means  ilovv  from  a  v/ant  of  refpedl  and  efteem, 
but  from  a  diHrull  of  my  own  abilities,  and  a  defpair  of 
being  able  to  clo  juftice  to  fo  illuflrious  a  charafter.  Nei-» 
ther  indeed  was  there  ^cny  great  necelfity  (excepting  mere 
compliment)  of  fpreading  his  fame,  which  hath  already 
gone  both  far  and  wide.  Befides,  that  his  many  and  re- 
markable exploits,  however  ilrong  and  pregnant  proofs 
they  may  be  of  benevolence  and  focial  affeftion,  have 
fome  circumftances  attending  them,  which  render  them 
more  proper  fubj eels  ofdifcourfe  than  writing.  The  glare 
would  be  rather  too  gi'eat  for  even  the  ftrong  eye-fight  of 
this  generation  to  endure,  v;bcn  brought  very  near  them. 
The  fun  is  the  moft  glorious  of  all  obje6ls  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  yet,  though  it  v.ere  in  the  power  of  a  paint- 
er to  draw  him  in  all  his  luiire,  there  vvould  hardly  be 
•found  a  proper  place  for  him  in  the  largeft  palace  in  Great- 
Britain. 

The  only  ether  objection  I  fliall  take  notice  of,  Is,  that 
in  one  refpect,  I  may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  the  pifture 
larger  than  the  life,  in  as  much  as  I  feem  to  fuppoie,  that 
all  moderate  ir,en  do,  ir.  I'aft,  poiI':;rs  every  one  of  the  vir- 
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tues  which  I  have  made  to  enter  into  the  perfeftion  of  the 
character.  This  objeclion,  though  the  one  moll  infifted 
upon,  is  evidently  both  falfe  and  fochlli.  No  reader,  of 
true  diicernment  can  imagine  any  fuch  thing.  If  it  were 
fo,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  my  book  at  all ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  various  maxims  inferted  in  it, 
and  the  various  examples  produced  in  illuftration  of  them, 
do  Hiew  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  perfection,  even 
amongft  the  moderate  themfclves.  Tlisy  are  a  body, 
every  member  of  which  has  neither  the  fame  abilities, "nor 
the  fame  office.  They  are  alfo  a  body  moil  firmly  uni- 
ted, for  mutual  defence  and  fiipport :  fo  much,  I  confefs, 
I  intended  to  intimate ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  they 
are  intitled  to  a  fort  of  community  of  goods,  and  mutual 
participation  of  each  other's  excellencies.  A  head  may 
very  well  boafc  of  the  beauty,  elegance  and  a^ivity  of  the 
hands,  or  the  comely  proportion  and  firength  of  the  limbs 
belonging  to  it :  and  yet,  though  they  are  one  body,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  that  the  head  or  hands  are 
always  in  the  dirt,  when  they  have  the  feet  to  carry  them 
through  it. 

This  metaphor  of  a  body,  however  common,  is  one  of 
the  juilcft  and  moll  fignificative  imaginable,  oat  of  which 
a  very  long  allegory  might  be  formed ;  but  I  fhall  profe- 
cute  it  no  farther  at  this  time,  except  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  convinces  me  of  one  real  omiffion  in  my  plan,  viz. 
that  what  hath  been  juil  now  hinted,  I  ought  to  have  in- 
ferted as  a  thirteenth  max'im^  and  illuilratcd  it  at  large.* 
It  would  have  been  eafy  to  ihow,  that  the  moderate  are 
remarkable  for  the  mofi:  perfeft  union  and  harmony,  and 
for  a  firm  and  Redfafl:  adherence  to  each  other,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  defigns.  Neither  is  there  any  inflance  in 
which  there  is  a  ftronger  contraft  or  oppofiiion  between 
them  and  the  orthodox  ;  as  manifeilly  appeared  from  the 
conduit  of  both  parties  in  the  General  AiTembly  1753. 
A  friend  of  ours  called  the  enemy,  upon  that  occafion,  a 
parcel  of  consciencious  fools  :  had  he  then  read  the  follow- 
ing maxims,  v/hich  prove,  that  they  have  as  little  coti- 
scieficc  as  ivisdom,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  beflowed 
on  them  their  true  and  proper  characler. 

*  This  was  done  in  the  tliird  edition. 
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THE  reader  will  doubtlefs  agree  with  me,  that  mode- 
ration is  an  excellent  thing,  and  particularly  the 
the  nobleft  character  of  a  church-man.  It  is  alfo  well 
known,  that  as  all  churches  have  ufually  in  them  a  mo- 
derate, and  a  zealous,  high-flying,  wild  party  ;  fo  our 
church  hath  at  prefent  a  certain  party,  who  glory  in,  and 
fight  for  moderation  ;  and  who  (it  is  to  be  hoped  juflly) 
appropriate  to  themfelves  wholly  the  charadler  of  mode^ 
rate  men;  neither  is  it  a  fmall  prefageof  a  glorious  and 
bleffcd  ftate  of  the  church,  in  its  approaching  periods,  that 
fo  many  of  our  young  men  are  fmitten  with  the  love  of 
moderation,  and  generally  burn  with  defire  to  appear  in 
that  noble  and  divine  character. 

This  hath  infpired  me  v/ith  the  ambition  and  expecta- 
tion of  being  helpful  in  training  up  as  many  as  are  defi- 
yous  of  it,  in  this  moil  ufeful  of  all  faiences.  For  how- 
ever perfeftly  it  is  known,  and  however  fteadily  prailiied 
by  many  who  are  adepts  ;  and  notwithftanding  there  arc 
fome  young  men,  of  pregnant  parts,  who  make  a  fuduen 
and  furprifing  proficiency,  without  much  affiftance  ;  yet 
I  have  often  obfcrved,  thattliere  arc  feveral  perfons,  v.ho' 
err,  in  many  inflanccs,  from  the  right  path,  boggle  at  i\m- 
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dry  particular  flepsof  their  leaders,  and  take  a  long  time 
before  they  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in  their  principles 
and  pradice.  The  fame  perfons  alfo,  by  an  unliable 
condu6t,  or  by  an  imprudent  or  unfeafonable  difcovery 
of  their  defigns,  have  brought  a  reproach  upon  their  par- 
ty, and  been  an  obflruQ:ion  to  whatever  work  they  had 
then  in  hand. 

Thefe  bad  elfefts,  I  humbly  conceive,  flow  chiefly,  if 
not  only,  from  the  v/ant  of  a  complete  fyilem  of  mode- 
ration, containing  all  the  principles  of  it,  and  giving  a 
diitintt  vievv'  of  their  mutual  influence  one  upon  another, 
as  well  as  proving  their  reafonablenefs,  and  fnowing,  by 
examples,  how  they  ought  to  be  put  in  practice. 

There  is  no  work  of  this  kind,  to  my  knov/ledge,  yet 
extant,  which  renders  my  prefent  undertaking  of  it  the 
more  laudable,  and  v.'ill,  I  hope,  render  it  the  more  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  mull  inform  the  reader,  that  after  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  necelTity  of  fome  fach  piece  as  what  fol- 
lows, but  before  I  entered  upon  it  myfelf,  I  earneilly 
intreated  feveral  of  the  moil  eminent  men  of  the  mode- 
rate flam  p  among  us,  thofe  burning  and  fliining  lights  of 
our  church,  who  are,  and  are  efteen^ed  to  be,  our  leaders,' 
that  fome  of  them  would  fet  about  it.  However,  they 
all  devolved  it  upon  me ;  and  made  this  fatisfying  ex- 
cufe  for  themfelves,  that  they  were  fo  bufied  in'  a6ling 
moderation,  that  they  could  not  have  time  to  write  up- 
on it.  This  foon  led  me  to  diink,  v/hat  would  become 
of.  many  noble  defigns,  and  what  advantage  our  difcon- 
tented  zealots  might  take,  if  any  of  the  expert  fleerf- 
men  of  this  ecclefiaftical  veffel  of  ours  fliould  retire  from 
the  helm  ;  but  fo  long  time  as  vv^ould  be  necelfary  to  bring 
a  work  of  fuch  a  nature,  to  the  perfedtion  in  llrength, 
l}'mmetry,  and  elegance,  that  the  reader  will  perceive 
even  this  of   mine  is  arrived  at. 

I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  the  principal  part  of  the  v/ork, 
after  I  have  informed  the  reader  of  the  plan  of  it ;  which 
is  briefly  this,  to  enumerate  diilhictly  and  in  their  pro- 
per order  and  conne6lion,  all  the  feveral  maxims  upon 
which   moderate  men  conduce  themfelves  :     and  foraf- 
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inuch  as  thejuftice  of  many  of  them,  being  refined  pieces 
of  policy,  is  not  very  evident  at  firft  fight,  I  fhall  fubjoin  to 
each  an  illuftration  and  confirmation  of  it,  from  reafon 
or  experience,  or  both.  N.  B.  I  lliail  make  but  very 
little  ufe  of  Scripture,  becaufe  that  is  contrary  to  fome 
of  die  maxims  themfelves  ;  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fe- 
quel. 

MAXIM     I. 

All  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  of  whatever  rank,  whether 
principals  of  colleges,  profeffors  of  divinity,  minifiers, 
or  even  probationers,  that  are  fufpe£ted  of  herefy,  are 
to  be  efteemed  men  of  great  genius,  vaft  learning, 
and  uncommon  worth  ;  and  are,  by  all  means,  to  be 
fupported  and  protedled. 

All  moderate  men  have  a  kind  of  fellow-feeling  witli 
heref}^ :  and  as  foon  as  they  hear  of  any  one  fufpected,  or 
in  danger  of  being  profecuted  for  it,  zealouily  and  una- 
nimoufly  rife  up  in  his  defence.  This  fa6l  is  unquefli- 
onable.  I  never  knew  a  moderate  man  in  my  life,  that 
did  not  love  and  honor  a  heretic,  or  that  had  not  an  im- 
placable hatred  at  the  perfons  and  characters  of  herely- 
hunters  ;  a  name  with  which  we.  have  thought  proper  to 
iligmatize  thefe  fons  of  Belial,  who  begin  and  carry 
on  profecutions  againfl  men  for  herefy  in  church- 
courts. 

It  is  related  of  the  apoftle  John,  and  an  ugly  ftory  it 
is,  that  upon  going  into  a  public  bath,  and  obferving 
the  heretic  Cerinthu^  there  before  him,  he  retired  with 
the  utmofl:  precipitation,  left  the  edifice  Ihould  fall,  and 
crufh  him,  v.  hen  in  company  with  fuch  an  enemy  of 
the  truth.  If  the  ftory  be  true,  the  apodle's  coudu6l 
v/as  ridiculous  and  wild  ;  but  Dr.  Middleton  has  ftiov/ii 
that  the  ftory  is  not  true  ;  and  indeed,  the  known  be- 
nevolence and  charity  of  John's  writings  make  it  highly 
probable.  Plowever,  not  to  enter  into  that  controverfy, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  the  conduct  of  all  moderate  men 
is  dire£lly  opnofite. 

Vol.  'III.  '  '  fts 
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As  to  the  juftice  of  this  maxim,    many  folid   reafons 

mav  be  given  for  it. Compafiion  itfelf,   which  is  one 

of  the  fineft  and  moft  benevolent  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  moves  them  to  the  relief  of  their  diiireffed  bro- 
ther.  Another  very  plain  reafon  may  be  given  for  it : 

moderate  men  are,  by  their  very  name  and  conlfitution, 
the  reverfe,  in  all  refpefts,  of  bigotted  zealots.  Now, 
it  is  well  known,,  that  many  of  this  laft  fort,  both  cler- 
gy and  common  people,'  when  they  hear  of  a  man  fuf- 
pe6ted  of  herely,  conceive  an  averfion  at  him,  even  be- 
fore they  know  any  thing  of  the  cafe ;  nor  after  he  is  ac- 
quitted (as  they  are  all  of  them  commonly  in  our 
church-courts)  can  they  ever  come  to  entertain  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  him.  The  reverfe  of  this  then  is,  to  be 
as  early  and  as  vigorous  in  his  defence,  as  they  are  in  his 
profecution,  and  as  implicit  in  our  belief  of  his  ortho- 
doxy, as  they  are  in  their  belief  of  his  error. 

1  remember,  when  I  was  difcourfing  once  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  certain  raw  unexperienced  perfon  faid,  he  had 
always  thought,  that  not  moderation,  but  lukewarmnefs 
and  indifference  to  truth,  was  the  reverfe  of  exceffive 
zeal ;  and  that  moderation  was  fituated  in  the  middle 
betwixt  the  two.  To  whom  I  anfwered.  Young  man, 
you  do  not  refled;,  that  no  fierce  man  can  be  refilled  but 
by  one  as  fierce,  nor  overcome  but  by  one  fiercer  than 
himfelf ;  if,  therefore,  no  body  would  oppofe  the  zealots, 
but  fuch  calm  niidfmen  as  you  mention,  in  every  fuch 
inftance  the  balance  of  power  mud  lean  to  their  fide,  and 
the  poor  heretic  mull  fall  a  fiicrifice,  to  the  no  fmall  de- 
triment of  the  caufe  of  moderation  ;  which  by  the  bye, 
is  commonly  fupported  by  the  heretics  in  their  llations, 
and  therefore  they  deferve  a  gratefid  return. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  another  reafon  for  the  maxim, 
viz.  That  heretics  being  fo  nearly  related  to  the  mode- 
rate men,  have  a  right  to  claim  their  protedion  out  of 
friendihip  and  perfonal  regard.  This  ferves  a  very  no- 
ble end ;  for  it  vindicates  the  Chriilian  religion  from  the 
oojecSlion  of  fome  infidels,  who  afiirm  that  it  does  not 
reconmiend  private  friendfliip  ;  now  moderate  men  ha- 
\  mg  all  a  very  great  regard  to  private    friendfinp,   and 
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perfonal  conneclians,  do,  by  their  pradilce,  which  is  the 
moftfolidway,  confute  this  llander. 

I  may  add  to  thefe  another  argument  for  the  grea.t  ch:-.- 
ratfter  of  heretics,  as  aflerted  in  the  maxim,  which  I 
picked  up  from  the  preaching  of  a  feceding  miniller. 
He  told  his  hearers,  that  v/hen  the  devil  Icoks  out  for 
an  inftrument  to  propagate  error,  he  never  raakes  choice 
of  a  weak  filly  man,  but  one  able  and  learned  ;  as  well 
knowing,  I  fiippofe,  that  though  God  can  fupport  his 
caufe  by  any  inftrument  whatever,  yet  he  needs  akvvays 
the  bell:  and  moft  fufficient  he  can  get.  Now,  though  i 
hope  no  man  will  reckon  me  of  this  fanatic's  principles, 
fo  far  as  to  think  the  devil  the  fource  of  error  ;  yet  the 
citation  ferves  my  purpofe,  as  it  fliews  that  he  himfelf 
was  convinced  of  the  ability  and  learning  of  heretics  ; 
and  all  the  workl  knows,  that  the  teftimony  of  an  enemy 
is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  evidences  upon  a  man's  fide. 

I  iliall  conclude  this  maxim  with  obferving,  that  fuch 
tendernefs  for  heretics,  however  due  from  fome,  is  yet, 
in  many  of  the  moderate  charafter,  an  inftance  of  the 
moft  heroic  and  generous  friendlliip.  It  is  quite  difmter- 
efted,  as  they  themfelves  run  not  die  fmalleft  hazard  of 
ever  being  in  the  like  circumftances.  Heretics  are  com- 
monly an  honeft  fort  of  people,  but  with  all  their  book 
learning,  of  no  great  ftock  of  prudence  or  policy.  They 
publifh  and  affert  whatever  they  believe  upon  all  pohits, 
without  conftdering  the  reception  it  is  like  to  meet  with, 
from  thofe  of  oppofite  principles.  They  affront  the  pub- 
lic to  its  face,  which  Lord  Shaftfbury  tells  us  ought  not  to 
be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  men  thorough-paced  in 
moderation,  difcover  their  principles  only  at  fuch  times, 
and  to  fuch  perfons,  as  are  able  to  bear  them.  Ey  this 
means  they  preferve  themfelves  from  herefy :  and  in- 
deed they  cannot  poffibly  fall  into  it,  unlefs  by  miftake ; 
in  which  cafe,  as  foon  as  they  are  challenged,  (if  it  is  like 
to  be  ,  attended  with  any  temporal  inconveniency)  they 
deny    it,  explain  it  aw^ay,  or  repent,  and  afk  pardon. 

In  all  this  they  foUovvA  the  noble  example  of  Mr. , 

who,  in  the  afiembly  debates,  upon  Profeffor  Simfon's 
sifFair,    happening  to  fay  fomething  that  was  chaile.ngec( 
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by  one  prcfent  as  berefy,  immediately  replied,  "  Mode- 
'*  rator,  if  that  be  herefy,  I  renounce  it." 

MAXIM    11. 

When  any  man  is  charged  with  loofe  pra6LiGes,  or  ten- 
dencies to  immorality,  he  is  to  be  fcreened  and  protect- 
ed as  much  as  poiTible ;  efpecially  if  the  faults  laid  to 
his  charge  be,  as  they  are  incomparably  well  termed  in 
a  fermon,  preached  by  a  hopeful  youth  that  made  fome 
noife  lately,  "  good  humored  vices." 

The  reafon  upon  which  this  maxim  is  founded,  may  be 
taken  from  the  reafons  of  the  former,  "  mutatis  mutan- 
"  dis ;"  there  behig  fcarcely  any  of  them  that  does  not 
hold  equally  in  both  cafes.  A  libertine  is  a  kind  of  prac- 
tical heretic,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  Dr.  Tillotfon 
obferves,  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  the  worfl  of  allhere- 
fies  is  a  bad  life :  now,  if  inftead  of  worft,  which  is  an 
■uncomely  exprelTion,  you  would  read  greatefl,  in  that  paf- 
fage,  then  a  libertine  is  the  greateft  of  all  heretics,  and  to 
be  honored  in  proportion.  Even  the  apofile  Paul  (who 
is  very  feldom  of  any  ufe  to  us  in  our  reafonings)  leems 
to  fappofe,  that  they  are  men  of  mofn  knowledge,  who  are 
rnoft  free  and  bold  in  their  pra6lice  ;  and  that  they  are 
only  weak  brethren,  who  are  filled  with  fcruples.  The 
weak  man  is  reftrained  and  confined  by  his  narrow  conr 
fcience  ;  but  the  flrong  man  believeth  that  he  may  eat, 
and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  drink  all  things. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  "  gocd-humored 
^*  vices,  the  reader  m-iy  pleafe  to  take  no'ice,  that  it  is  an 
obfervation  of  Lord  Shaftlbury,  that  "  the  bell  time  for 
"  thinking  upon  religious  fubje6>s,  is  when  a  man  is  mer- 
"  ry,  and  in  good  humor  :"  and  fo  far  is  this  obfervation 
drav.ai  from  nature,  that  it  is  the  time  commonly  chofen 
for  that  purpofc,  by  many  who  never  heard  of  his  lordihip, 
or  his  writings.  Whatever,  therefore,  ferves  to  promote 
merriment,  and  heighten  good  humor,  mull  i'o  far  ferye  for 
the  difcovery  of  religious  truth.  But  as  tiiere  are  many 
ways  of  making  a  pcrfon  merry,  which  narrow-minded 
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people  will  call  vice ;  from  thence,  in  compliance  v.itli 
common  languaoe,  arifes  the  new  compound  '*  gcod- 
*'  hmnored  vices."  It  is  not,  however,  ^o  to  be-imder- 
flood,  as  if  either  the  inventor  of  it,  or  thofe  who  love  and 
patronize  him,  mean  any  thing  by  it  but  what  is,  "  in 
"  their  apprehenfion.,"  both  innocent  and  laudable. 

Let  it  alfo  be  obferved,  that  as  gravity  is  almofl  a  necef- 
fary  confcquence  of  folitude,  "good-humored  vices''  are  cer- 
tainly  "  focial  pleafures,''  and  fuch  as  flow  from,  and  fliow 
benevolence  ;  and  this  is  an  afieftion  for  which  our  whole 
fraternity  have  the  higheH  regard,  infomuch  that  no  furer 
mark  can  be  taken  of  a  maa's  being  one  of  us,  than 
the  frequent  returns  of  this  exprefFion  in  his  difcourfes  or 
writings. 

It  will  ferve  furdier  for  the  fupport  of  this  marcim,  that 
according  to  modern  difcoveries,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
between  the  "  moral  virtues,''  or,  if  you  will,  the  '*  fci- 
ence  of  morals,"  and  the  "fine  arts  :"  and  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  analog}-,  that  moft  of  the  prefqnt  reigning 
exprcffions  upon  the  fubjed  of  morals,  are  borrowed  from 
the  arts,  as  **•  beauty,  order,  proportion,  harmony,  de- 
"  cency,  Sec."  It  is  alfo  eilablifhed  long  fmce,  and  well 
known  as  a  principlp  in  the  line  arts,  diat  a  certain  free- 
dom and  boldnefs  of  manner  is  what  chiefly  coniiltutes 
grace  and  beauty.  Why  dien  lliould  not  approbation  be 
founded  upon  the  fame  grounds  in  both  cafes  ?  Why 
faould  not  a  bold  practice  be  as  beautiful  in  real,  as  a  held 
hand  is  in  imitated  life  ?  efpecially  as  all  great  geniufes 
have  actually  laid  claim  to  this  as  their  peculiar  privilege, 
not  to  be  confined  to  common  forms  ;  and  that  in  oppoh- 
tion  to  die  bulk  of  mankind,  who  through  want  of  tafte, 
are  no:  able  to  reliili  the  fineil  performances  in  any  of  the 
kinds. 

I  mufi;  not,  however,  omit  taking  notice,  to  prevent 
miftakes,  of  one  exception  that  muft  be  made  from  this 
maxim  ;,  that  is  that  when  the  perfon  to  whofe  charge  any 
faults  are  laid,  is  reputed  orthodox  in  his  principles,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  or  comes  in  by 
orthodox  influence,  in  that  cafe  they  are  all  to  be  taken 
for  granted  as  true,  and  the  evil  of  them  let  forth  in  thg 
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livelieft  colours.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  is  to  be  pro- 
fccuted  and  torn  to  pieces  on  account  of  thefe  crimes. 
But  if  it  {o  happen,  that  he  cannot  be  convicSled  upon  a 
trial,  then  it  is  beft  to  make  ufe  of  things  as  they  really 
are  ;  that  is,  to  exprefs  fufpicions,  to  give  ingenious  and 
dubious  hints,  and,  if  poffible,  ruin  liim  without  any  tri- 
al at  all.  There  was  a  noble  example  of  this  given  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  cafe  of  a  fettlement  in  the  bounds  of 
a  prefbytery,  very  many  of  whom  are  eminent  in  mode- 
ration. In  that  cafe,  there  were  feveral  fauks  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  candidate  ;  and  yet,  though  he  himfelfvery 
much  infilled  upon  an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  and  a  judg- 
ment upon  their  relevancy,  the  prelbytery  wifely  refufed 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  left  them  to  have 
their  own  natural  weight  in  fame,  rumour,  and  conver- 
fation. 

The  neceffity  of  this  exception  is  very  evident :  for,  in 
the  fuppofed  cafe,  all  the  reafons  for  protection  to  the  young 
man  fail ;  to  fatisfy  himfeh^of  which,  let  the  reader  view 
thefe  reafons,  as  they  are  annexed  to  the  firfi:  maxim,  and 
fave  my  book  from  the  deformity  of  repetition. 

MAXIM    III. 

It  is  a  neceffary  part  of  the  chara6ler  of  a  moderate  man, 
never  to  fpeak  of  theConfeflion  of  Faith  but  with  a  fneer ; 
to  give  fly  hints,  that  he  does  not  thoroughly  believe  it ; 

.  and  to  make  the  word  orthodoxy  a  term  of  contempt 
and  reproach. 

The  ConfefTion  of  Faith,  which  we  are  now  all  laid  un- 
der a  difagreeable  neceffity  to  fubfcribe,  was  framed  in 
times  of  hot  religious  zeal ;  and  diercfore  it  can  hard- 
ly be  fuppofed  to  contain  any  thing  agreeable  to  our  fenti- 
ments  in  thefe  cool  and  rcfreihing  clays  of  moderation, 
So  true  is  this,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any 
moderate  man  fpeak  well  of  it,  or  recommend  it,  in  a 
fermon,  or  private  difcourfe,  in  my  time."  And,  indeed, 
nothing  can.  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  make  a  fixed 
flandard for  opinions,  which  change  juil  as  the  millions  oi' 
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clothes  and  drefs.  No  compleat  fyftem  can  be  fettled  for 
all  ages,  except  the  maxims  I  am  now  compiling  and  il- 
luftrating;  and  their  great  perfection  lies  in  their  being  am- 
bulatory, fo  that  tliey  may  be  applied  differently,  with  the 
<;hange  of  times. 

Upon  this  head  fome  may  be  ready  to  obje6l,  That  if 
the  Gonfeffion  of  Faith  be  built  upon  the  facred  Scrip- 
tures, then,  change  what  will,  it  cannot,  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  refls,  remains  always  firm  and  the 
fame.  In  anlwer  to  this,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  very 
new,  and  therefore  flriking  comparifbn  :  When  a  lady 
looks  at  a  mirror,  flie  fees  herfelf  in  a  certain  attitude 
and  drefs,  but  in  her  native  beauty  and  colour ;  fliould 
her  eye,  onafudden,  be  tindured  with  the  jaundice,  llie 
fees  herfelf  all  yellow  and  fpotted  :  yet  the  mirror  remains 
the  fame  faithful  mirror  ftill,  and  tlie  alteration  arifes  not 
from  it,  but  from  the  objeft  that  looks  at  it.  I  beg  leave 
to  make  another  comparifon  :  When  an  old  philofopher 
looked  at  the  evening-flar,  he  beheld  nothing  but  a  little 
tv/inkling  orb,  round  and  regular  like  tlie  refl ;  but  when 
a  modern  views  it  with  a  telefcope,  he  talks  of  phafes, 
and  horns,  and  mountains,  and  what  not ;  now  this 
arifes  not  from  any  alteration  in  the  flar,  but  from  his  fu- 
perior  affiflance  in  looking  at  it.  The  application  of  both 
thefe  fimilitudes  I  leave  to  the  reader. 

But  befides  thefe  general  reafons,  there  is  one  very 
ftrong  particular  reafons  why  moderate  men  cannot  love 
the  Gonfeffion  of  Faith  ;  moderation  evidently  implies  a 
large  fhare  of  charity,  and  confequently  a  good  and  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  thofe  that  differ  from  our  church  ; 
but  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Gonfeffion  of  Faith,  and  high 
efleem  of  it,  nearly  borders  upon,  or  gives  great  fuipici- 
on  of  harfli  opinions  of  thofe  that  differ  from  us  :  and 
does  not  experience  rife  up  and  ratify  diis  obfervation  r 
Who  are  the  narrow-minded,  biggotted,  uncharitable  per- 
•  fons  among  us  ?  Who  are  the  fevere  cenfurers  of  thofe 
that  diiler  in  judgment  ?  Who  are  the  damners  of  the  ador- 
able Heathens,  Socrates,  Plato,  Marcus  Antonius,  &c.  : 
In  fine,  who  are  tiie  perfecutors  of  the  inimitable  here- 
tics among  oiu*lclves  ?  WIio  but  the  admirers  o^^  this  a::- 
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tiquatecl  compofition,  who  pin  their  faith  to  other  men's 
ileeves,  and  will  not  endure  one  jot  lefs  or  different  be- 
lief from  what  their  fathers  had  belbre  them  !  It  is  there- 
fore plain,  that  the  moderate  man,  who  defires  to  inclofe 
all  intelligent  beings  in  one  benevolent  embrace,  muil 
have  an  utter  abhorrence  at  that  vile  hedge  of  dillindion, 
the  Confeffion  of  Faith. 

I  fiiall  briefly  .mention  a  trifling  objeciion  to  this  part 
of  our  character.  That  by  our  fubfcription  we  facritice 
fmcerity,  the  queen  of  virtues,  to  private  gain  and  ad- 
vantage. To  which  I  anfwer,  in  the  lirR  place,  That  the 
objedion  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  muft  be  falle, 
and  can  prove  nothing:  for,  allowing  the  jufdce  oi  the 
objection,  it  would  follow,  that  a  vail  number,  perhaps  a 
inajorlty,  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  vil- 
lains ;  their  printed  fcrmons  being,  many  of  them,  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  the  articles  which  they  fubfcribe. 
"Now,  as  this  fuppofilion  can  never  be  admitted  by  any 
charitable  man,  the  objection  from  whence  it  flows,  as  a 
necelfary  coufequence,  mufl  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  further,  what  is  -there  more  infmcere  in  ^our  fub- 
fcriptions,  than  in  thofe  expreffions  of  compliment  and 
civility,  which  all  acknov/ledge  lawful,  although  they  rare- 
iv  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  heart!  The  defign  is  fuffi- 
ciently  underdood  in  both  cafes ;  and  our  fubfcriptions 
have  this  advantage  above  forms  of  compliment,  in  point 
of  honefly,  that  we  are  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  ufualiy 
to  perfuade  the  world  that  we  do  not  believe  u'hat  we  fign  ; 
whereas  the  complaifant  gentleman  is  very  feldom  at  any 
pains  about  the  matter. 

What  is  faid  might  fuffice  in  fo  clear  a  cafe ;  but  I  am 
here  able  to  give  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  age, 
by  communicating  to  the  reader  a  new  way  of  fubfcrib- 
ing  the  Confeffion  of  Faith,  in  a  perfe(5l  confiRency  with 
fmcerity,  if  that  be  thought  of  any  confequence  :  it  is 
taken  from  the  method  of  attefdng  fome  of  our  gentle- 
men elders  to  tlie  general  afiembly.  Many  infiii,  that 
they  ought  to  be  attelled,  and  do  atteft  them,  as  qualifi- 
ed in  all  refpedb,  if  the  attellors  are  wholly  ignorant 
iiboiit  the  m-Atter ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  tlicre  is  lio  evi- 
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.  dence  to  the  contrary,  and  the  prefumption  ought  to  lie 
on  the  favorable  fide.  Now,  as  every  new  difcovery 
ihould  be  applied  to  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be 
ufeful,  let  this  method  be  adopted  by  the  intrants  into 
the  miniftry,  and  applied  to  their  fubfcription  of  the 
Confeffion  of  Faith.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  for  them 
to  keep  themfelves  wholly  ignorant  of  what  it  contains  ; 
and  then  they  may,  with  a  good  confcience,  fubfcribe  it 
as  true,  becaufe  it  ought  to  be  fo. 

MAXIM    IV. 

A  good  preacher  mull  not  only  have  all  the  above  and 
fubfequent  principles  of  moderation  in  him,  as  the 
fource  of  every  thing  that  is  good  ;  but  mufl,  over  and 
above,  have  the  following  fpecial  marks  and  figns  of  a 
talent  for  preaching,  i.  His  fubjedls  muft  be  con- 
-  fined  to  fecial  duties.  2.  He  mull  recommend  them 
only  from  rational  confiderations,  viz.  the  beauty  and 
comely  proportions  of  virtue,  and  its  advantages  in 
the  prefcnt  life,  without  any  regard  to  a  future  ftate  of 
more  extended  felf-intereft,  3.  His  authorities  muft 
be  drawn  from  heathen  writers,  7ionc,  or  as  few  as  pof- 
fible,  from  Scripture,  4.  He  muft  be  very  unaccept- 
able to  the  common  people. 

Thefe  four  marks  of  a  good  preacher,  or  rules  for 
preaching  well  (for  they  ferve  equally  for  both  purpofes) 
I  Ihall  endeavor  diftinftly  to  illuftrate  and  confirm,  that 
this  important  branch  of  my  fubjed  may  be  fully  under- 
ftood. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  rules.  That  a  preacher's  fubje6ls 
muft  be  confined  to  "  focial  duties,"  it  is  quite  neceflary 
in  a  moderate  man,  becaufe  his  moderation  teaches  him 
to  avoid  all  the  high  flights  of  evangelic  e^ithufiafm,  and 
the  myfteries  of  grace,  which  the  common  people  are  fo 
fond  of.  It  may  be  obfcrved,  nay,  it  is  obferved,  that  all 
of  our  ftamp,  avoid  the  word  grace  as  much  as  poflible, 
and  have  agreed  to  ftibftitute  the  "  moral  virtues"  in  the 
room  of  the  "  graces  of  the  fplrit,"  which  is  the  orthodox 
ei[prefl]on.  And  iqdced  it  is  not  in  this  onlv,  but  in  ali 
Vol.  III.       '  (^ 
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other  cafes,  that  we  endeavor  to  Improve  the  phrafeology, 
and  Ciovv,  that  bcHdes  fentiment,  even  in  language  itfelf, 
Ave  are  far  fapcrior  to,  and  wifer  than  our  fathers  before 
us.  I  could  lliow  this  by  a  great  many  exam-pies,  but 
that  it  v/ouid  be  too  tedious  ;  and  therefore  only  add,  to 
the  one  mentioned  above,  that  where  an  ancient  orthodox 
man,  or  even  an  old  falhioned  modern,  that  thinks  reli- 
gion can  never  be  amended,  either  in  miatter  or  manner, 
v.'ould  have  faid  "  a  great  degree  of  fandlification,"  a  man 
of  moderation  and  politenefs  will  fay,  "  a  high  pitch  of 
*'  virtue.''  In'ow,  as  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  plain  a  mode- 
rate preacher  mull  confine  his  fubjcfts  to  fecial  duties 
chiefiy,  and  not  infill  on  fuch  paffages  of  Scripture  as  will 
by  the  very  repetition  of  them,  contaminate  his  llyle, 
and  may  perhaps  difiuie  a  rank  fm.ell  ©f  orthodoxy  through 
the  whole  of  his  difcourfe. 

After  all,  I  cannot  refufe,  that  it  is  ftill  a  more  excel- 
lent way,  for  thofe  who  have  talents  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, to  feize  an  orthodox  text,  explain  it  quite  away 
from  its  ordinary  fenfe,  and  conflrain  it  to  fpeakthe  mam 
parts  of  our  own  fchenie.  Thus  a  noble  champion  of 
ours  chofe  once  for  his  fubjeft,  Rom.  viii.  2.  "  For  the 
"  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  in  Chrifl  Jefus,  hath  made  me 
"  free  from  the  law  of  fin  and  death  :"  which  he  explain- 
ed in  this  manner  ;  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,"  that 
is,  the  moral  fenfe —  ;  "  in  Chrift  Jefus — ,"  which  is  the 
fum  of  the  Chriilian  religion,  &c.  The  advantage  of 
this  way  is,  that  it  is  tearing  the  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  orthodox,  and  turning  them  againll  themfelves. 
And  it  may  perhaps,  in  time,  have  the  elFeft  to  make  our 
hearers  afiSx  our  fenfe  to  their  beloved  Scriptures  ;  or  at 
leafi,  which  is  the  next  thing,  prevent  tliem  from  being 
able  to  find  any  other. — Hov/ever,  I  mull  acknowledge, 
that  this  way  of  doing  is  not  for  every  man's  manage- 
ment ;  and  therefore  I  continue  my  advice  to  the  gene- 
rality, Hill  to  adhere  to  the  rule  as  firft  delivered. 

The  fecond  rule  will  be  eafily  confirmed.  That  duties 
are  to  be  recommended  only  from  "  rational  confidera- 
"  tions."  What  can  be  imagined  more  foolifli  than  to 
contradid  this  ?     If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  fermon  dif- 
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ferent  from  rational  confiderations,  it  muft  be  irrational, 
that  is  to  fay,  abfurd.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  fciieme 
that  we  moderate  men  obtain  a  glorious  triumph  over 
our  adverfaries  and  defpifers.  Who  but  muft  fmile, 
when  thsy  hear  the  contemptible,  vulgar,  ignorant,  hot- 
headed country  elders,  or  filly  v/omen,  led  captive  by 
them'  at  their  v\dlT,  faying,  they  do  not  love  this  rational 
way  of  going  to  heaven  ! 

But  to  explain  this  method  a  little  further,  the  rational 
way  of  preaching  is  fometimes  fet  in  oppofition  to  the 
pathetic  way  of  raifmg  the  paiTions.  This  lad  is  what  we 
greatly  difapprcve  of:  there  is  fomething  immoderate  \n 
the  very  idea  of  raifmg  the  pafTions ;  and  therefore  it  is 
contrary  to  our  character  :  nor  was  it  ever  known,  that  a 
truly  moderate  man  raifed  or  moved  any  afleftion  in  his 
hearers,  unlefs  perhaps  the  affeftion  of  anger  againil  him- 
felf.  We  leave  that  to  your  vehement  bawlers,  or  your 
whining  lamenters,  that  are  continually  telling,  "  they 
"  will  fpend  and  be  fpent"  for  the  falvation  of  their  hear- 
ers, which  Lord  Shaftibury  elegantly  derides,  by  calling 
it  "  the  heroic  paffion  of  faving  fouls."  And  let  any  un- 
prejudiced perlbn  judge,  whether  there  is  not  fomething 
va.ftly  great,  fomething  like  an  heroic  fortitude  in  that 
man,  that  can  talk  of  future  judgment,  heaven  and  hell, 
with  as  much  coolnefs  and  indifference  as  if  it  were  a 
common  matter.  To  fay  the  truth,  indeed,  we  do  not 
often  meddle  with  thefe  alarming  themes.  Hov/ever,  as 
I  obferved  upon  the  firft  mark  of  a  good  preacher,  that 
it  is  glorious  to  rob  the  orthodox  of  a  text,  and  make  it 
bend  to  our  plan  ;  fo  it  is  alfo  an  uncommon  excellence 
to  treat  thefe  fubjeds  with  calmnefs,  and  to  prove  that  v.-e 
ought  to  do  fo.  Thus  a  great  proficient  in  our  way,  lately 
preaching  upon  Acts  xxiv.  25.  Vv'here  Paul  made  Felix 
to  tremble  by  his  difcourfe,  proved  from  it,  that  miniilera 
ought  not  to  raife  the  paffions  of  their  hearers.  An  igno- 
rant obferver  vv'ould  have  thought  that  the  paffion  of  ter- 
ror w.is  raifed  in  Felix  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  he  v/as 
little  better  than  a  Cambafiang  convict.  But  mark  the 
lucky  expreffion  our  hero  got  hold  of  :  "  As  he  reafoned 
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•'  of  righteoufnefs,"  &c.  as  he  reafoned,  that  is,  argued, 
and  proved  by  rational  confiderations. 

This  example  gives  me  a  fine  opportunity  of  making 
a  kind  of  contrail,  and  fliewing  from  faft,  the  difference 
between  an  orthodox  and  a  moderate  preacher.  I  myfelf 
heard  one  of  the  firll  kind,  upon  the  text  juft  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  his  fii-ft  obfervation  was,  That  the  apoflle 
Paul  was  a  faithful  "  reprover  ;"  fpeakrng  home  to  Felix, 
1.  Of"  righteoLifriefs ;''  to  convince  him  of  any  iniquity 
he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  government.  2.  Of  "  tempe- 
"  ranee  ;"  which  he  faid  fliould  be  tranf].ated  "  conti- 
'■'■  nence,"  and  was  probably  intended  as  a  reproof  to  him 
and  Drufdla,  who  were  living  in  adultery.  His  next, 
and  main  obfervation  was,  That  Felix  i^was  "  convifted," 
but|"  ftifled"  his  conviftions,  and  delayed  his  repentance, 
faying,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  con- 
*'  venient  feafon,  I  will  call  for  thee,"  Then  followed  a 
great  deal  of  fluff,  which  I  do  not  incline  to  tranfcribe ; 
but  it  was  jufl  what  the  vulgar  call  experimental  preach- 
ing, I  fuppofe  to  difdnguifli  it  from  rational. 

But  how  contrary  to  this  did  our  moderate  friend  ?  He 
firfl;  obferved,  that  St.  Paul  v/as  a  "  moral,"  or  a  "  legal 
"  preacher ;"  difcourfmg  of  "  righteoufnefs"  and  "  tem- 
*'  perance,"  without  a  word  of  "  faith  :"  and  then,  that 
he  was  a  "  reafoning  preacher,"  that  did  not  ftrive  to  raife 
people's  paffions,  but  informed  their  judgment.  I  was 
indeed  a  little  difappointed  upon  confulting  the  original, 
to  find  that  the  word  ufed,  v^'hich  is  ^'^Asyj^.e^,  fignifies  only 
*'  continuing  his  difcourfe,"  and  fo  might  be  either  in  the 
*'  reafoning"  or  "  pathetic"  way ;  bnt  I  was  fatisfied  by 
reflecting,  that  the  word  evidently  includes  both  ;  and  fo 
"  reafoning"  being  the  beft,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  apofde 
preferred  it. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule.  Lord  Shaftlbury,  and  after  him 
a  bright  luminary  in  our  own  church,  gives  an  advice  to 
all  moderate  clergymen,  not  to  affe6l  that  idle  title  of 
*' ambaffadors,"  or  "  plenipotentiaries  from  heaven,"  fo 
fondly  claimed  by  zealots  :  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  fup- 
pofe, that  the  reafon  of  the  advice  was  the  fame  in  both, 
viz.  "  That  under  this  charader  zealots  put  on  an  air  of 
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**  authority,  and  deliver  their  mefiage  with  a  pathos,  to 
"  which  they  would  otherwife  have  been  ftrangers."  His 
lordfhip  indeed  explodes  the  conceit  lufficiently  ;  he  afks, 
"  Gentlemen,  where  is  your  commiffion  ?  how  has  it  been 
"  conveyed  ?  where  are  the  letters  patent  ?  where  the 
"  credentials  r"  with  many  more  quellions,  eafier  for  his 
lordlliip  to  alk,  than  for  some  persons  to  anfwer. 

The  third  rule,  viz.  recommending  "  virtue,"  from 
the  authority  and  examples  of  the  Heathens,  is  not  only 
highly  proper,  becaufe  they  were  very  virtuous,  but  hath 
this  manifeft  advantage  attending  it,  that  it  is  a  proper 
way  of  reafoning  to  two  quite  oppofite  kinds  of  perfons. 
One  is,  fuch  as  are  real  ChrilHans,  who  will  be  afliamed 
by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  mere  Heathens,  as  they  call 
them,  and  whom  they  {o  much  defpife.  The  other  is,  our 
prefent  living  heathens,  who  pay  no  regard  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  at  all ;  and  therefore  will  only  be  moved  by 
the  authority  of  the  perfons  they  efteem.  It  is  well  known, 
there  are  multitudes  in  our  illand,  who  reckon  Socrates 
and  Plato  to  have  been  much  greater  men  than  any  of  the 
apoflles,  although,  as  the  moderate  preacher  I  mentioned 
lately  told  his  hearers)  the  apoitle  Paul  had  an  univerfity- 
education,  and  was  inflrucled  in  logic  by  profeffor  Gama- 
liel. Therefore  let  religion  be  conilantly  and  uniformly 
called  "virtue,"  and  let  the  Heathen  philofophers  be  fet 
up  as  the  great  patterns  and  promoters  of  it.  Upon  this 
head,  I  muft  particularly  recommend  M.  Antoninus  by 
name,  becaufe  an  eminent  perfon  of  the  moderate  charac- 
ter fays,  his  m.editations  is  the  best  book  that  ever  was 
written  for  forming  the  heart. 

But  perhaps  the  lad  part  of  this  third  rule  will  be 
thought  to  need  moft'illuib'ation  and  defence,  viz.  That 
none  at  all,  "  or  very  little  ufe  is  to  be  made  of  Scripture. 
And  really,  to  deal  plainly,  the  great  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
ver}'  few  of  the  Scripture  motives  and  arguments  are  of 
the  moderate  ftamp ;  the  mofl  part  of  them  are  drawn 
from  orthodox  principles  :  for  example,  the  apofllc  Paul 
cannot  even  fay,  "  Hufbands,  love  your  wives,"  but  his 
argument  and  example  comes  in  thefe  words,  "  as  Chrift 
."  alfo  loved  the  church."     The  apoftle  John  alfo  fpeaks 
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in  a  very  myfterious  way,  of  union  with  Chrift,  and  abi- 
ding in  him,  in  order  to  bring  forth  fruit,  which  is  his  way 
of  fpeaking  for  a  virtuous  life.  Now,  let  any  indifferent 
perfon  judge,  how  this  kind  of  expreffion,  and  others  of  a 
like  nature,  fuch  as  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body 
through  the  Spirit,  would  agree  with  the  other  parts  of  our 
difcourfes:  they  would  be  like  oppofite  kinds  of  fluids 
which  will  not  compound  ;  they  would  be  quite  heteroge- 
neous,  which  is  againft  all  the  rules  of  fine  writing,  and 
hinders  it  from  being  an  uniform,  beautiful,  and  comely 
whole.  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  gives  this  as  his 
very  firll  obfervation, 

"  Humano  capiti  cervlcem  piclor  equinam 
"  Jungere  fi  velit" 

Which  my  learned  reader  cannot  fail  both  to  remember 
and  underftand,  and  which  I  defire  him  to  apply  to  this 
fubjedl  we  are  now  upon.  If  it  be  faid,  that  fermons  are 
not  poems,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compofed  by  the  rules 
of  poetry :  I  anfwer,  it  is  a  miftake  ;  many  of  our  fer- 
mons, efpecially  thofe-  compofed  by  the  younger  fort 
among  us,  are  poems ;  at  lead  they  are  full  of  poetical 
flights,  which  comes  much  to  the  fame  thing  :  not  to 
mention  that  the  rule  agrees  equally  to  profe  and  poetry. 
How  often  have  I  heard  parts  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Cato, 
Young's  Night-Thoughts,  and  divers  other  poems,  in 
fermons  ?  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  were  none  of  the 
wcrft  parts  of  them.  However,  I  would  offer  my  advice, 
as  that  of  a  perfon  of  fomc  experience,  to  all  young 
preachers,  not  to  do  Dr.  Young  the  honor  of  borrowing 
anything  from  him  again,  becaufe  he  is  a  fnarling,  fullen, 
gloomy,  melancholy  mortal,  cites  a  great  deal  of  fcripture  ; 
and  particularly,  becaufe  he  has  given  a  vile  fneer  at  the 
practice  I  am  juft  now  rcGommending,  in  the  following 
two  lines  of  his  Univerfal  Paflion. 

When  dodors  Scripture  for  the  clalTics  quit, 
Polite  apollates  from  God's  grace  to  wit. 
I  have  only  another  advice  to  give  upon  this  head,  and 
that  is,  That  when  our  young  preachers  think  proper  io 
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"borrow  from  modern  printed  poems,  they  would  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  tranfpofe  them  a  little,  fo  to  fpeak,  that  they  may 
not  be  too  eafily  difcerned  by  young  gentlemen  who  read 
the  magazines.  However,  I  am  in  great  hopes  we  Ihall 
Ihortly  be  quite  above  the  necelTity  of  borrowing  from  any 
body,  in  order  to  make  our  fermons  poetry  :  there  are 
fome  perfons  of  genius  among  us,  that  can  make  very 
good  poetry  of  their  own  ;  of  which  I  could  produce  fome 
recent  inftances ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  at  prefent  expe- 
dient. 

The  fourth  and  laft  rule  for  a  preacher,  is,  that  he  muft 
be  "  very  unacceptable  to  the  people."  The  Spedator, 
I  remember,  fome  where  fays,  that  moft  of  the  critics  in 
Great-Britain  feem  to  aft  as  if  the  firft  rule  of  dramatic 
writing  were  "  not  to  pleafe."  Now,  what  they  make 
the  firft  rule  of  writing  plays,  I  make  the  laft  rule  for  com- 
pofmg  fermons  ;  not  as  being  the  leaft,  but  the  moft  im- 
portant. It  is  indeed  the  grand  criterion,  the  moft  indif- 
penfible  rule  of  all.  Though  one  fliould  pretend  to  ad- 
here to  all  the  former  rules,  and  be  wanting  in  this  alone, 
he  would  be  no  m.ore  than  "  a  founding  brafs,  or  a  tink- 
"  ling  cymbal ;"  pardon  the  expreflion,  the  importance 
of  the  matter  requireth  it.  I  Ihall  put  a  cafe  :  fuppofe  a 
man  fliould  have  the  approbation  of  the  very  beft  judges, 
viz.  Thofe  whofe  tafte  we  ourfelves  allow  to  be  good,  if 
at  the  fame  time  he  happens  to  be  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mon people,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  muft  have  fome  fubtile  re- 
fined fault,  which  has  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  the  good 
judges  aforefaid  ;  for  there  is  no  man  even  of  our  own 
fraternity,  fo  perfedt  and  uniform  in  judging  right,  as  the 
common  people  are  in  judging  wrong. 

I  hope  there  is  little  need  of  afiigning  reafons  for  this 
great  chara£teriftic  of  the  art  of  preaching ;  I  fuppofe  it 
will  be  allowed  to  be,  if  not  altogether,  at  leaft  next  to 
felf-evident  :  all  the  feveral  reafons  that  have  been  given 
for  the  particular  maxims  of  moderation,  concur  in  eftab- 
liftiing  this  ;  for  the  people  are  all  declared  enemies  of 
moderation,  in  its  principles  and  practice  ;  and  there- 
fore if  moderation  be  right,  they  muft  be  wrong.  There 
is  a  known  ftory  of  a  Heathen  orator,  who,  vvhenthe  com- 
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mon  people  gave  a  Ihout  of  applaufe,  during  his  pro- 
nouncing an  oration,  immediately  turned  about  to  a  friend, 
and  afked  him,  what  millake  he  had  committed.  Now 
if  an  audience  of  vulgar  Heathens  was  allowed  to  be  fo 
infallibly  wrong  in  their  judgment,  the  fame  thing  muft 
hold,  "  a  fortiori,"  in  an  audience  of  vulgar  Chriftians. 

From  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  popular  preach- 
er eiTentially  fignifies  a  bad  preacher ;  and  it  is  always 
fo  underflood  by  us,  whenever  we  ufe  the  expreffion. 
If  we  but  hear  it  reported  of  any  one,  that  he  is  very 
popular  among  the  lower  fort,  we  are  under  no  difficul- 
ty of  giving  his  character,  without  having  heard  him 
preach  ourfelves.  In  this  cafe,  fame  is  a  certain  guide 
to  truth,  by  being  inverted  ;  for  we  detell  and  defpife 
him,  precifely  in  tlie  fame  proportion  that  the  people  ad- 
mire him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  truly  moderate  man 
is  not  only  above  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude,  but  he 
glories  in  their  hatred,  and  rejoices  in  himfelf,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  has  been  fo  happy  as  to  provoke  and  dif- 
obiige  them.  Of  this  I  could  give  feveral  notable  ex- 
amples, were  it  not  that  it  muft  certainly  offened  their 
iTiociefty,  not  only  to  praife  them  in  print,  but  even  to 
piiblifu  their  higheli  virtues. 

But  now,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  great  critic  obferves, 
that  there  is  fometimes  more  beauty  fliovvn  in  a  compofi- 
tion,  by  receding  from  the  rules  of  art,  when  an  impor- 
tant point  is  to  be  gained,  than  by  ilridly  adhering  to 
"them  ;  fo,  all  thefe  rules  notwithftanding,  it  Ihall  be  al- 
lowable  for  any  moderate  man,  upon  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  to  break  them  for  a  good  end  :  as  for  in- 
flance,  he  may  fpeak  even  in  Whitefield's  ftyle,  when 
his  fettlcment  has  the  misfortune  to  depend  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;   wh'ch  I  have  known  done  with  good  I'uccefs.     We 

are  alfo  v.cll  fatisiicd,  that  Mr.  T r  of   Norwich,  and 

fuch  like  firft-rate  writers,  Ihould  make  pompous  collec- 
tions of  Scripture-texts,  as  their  truly  laudable  intention 
is,  by  altering  Chriftianity,  to  reconcile  it  to  moderation 
and  common  fenfe  ;  and  to  find  out  a  meaning  to  words, 
which  the  writers  of  them,  as  living  in  the  infancy  of  th$ 
church,  hadnot  difccrnment  enough  to  intend. 
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To  conclude  this  maxim,  it  would  be  too  formal  for 
me,  and  too  tedious  to  the  reader,  to  enumerr.te  all  the 
objeftions  that  are,  by  fome,  raifed  againft  our  way  of 
preaching  :  I  fhall  therefore  mention  but  one,  and  Ihow 
it  is  falfe  ;  hoping  that  the  reader  will  fuppofe,  there  is 
no  more  foundation  for  any  of  the  reft.  It  is  alledged, 
there  is  no  method  in  our  difcourfes,  but  that  they  con- 
fift  in  random  flights,  and  general  declamations.  No- 
thing more  untrue.  The  polite  reader,  or  hearer,  knows 
that  there  may  be  an  excellent  and  regular  method,  where 
there  are  no  formal  dillinftions  of  firflly,  fecondly,  and 
thirdly  :  but,  to  cut  off  all  occafion  of  cavil,  let  the  worJd 
hereby  know,  that  one  of  our  m^oft  famed  preachers  chofe 
once  for  his  text,  John  xi.  29.  and  of  that  verfe  the 
following  words,  "  He  ftinketh."  He  obferved,  we  had 
there  (or  thereabouts)  a  defcription  of  the  threefold  ftate 
of  a  bad  man  :  firfl,  he  fickened  ;  fecondly  he  died ; 
thirdly,  he  ftank.  This  I  take  to  have  been  an  accuracy 
in  point  of  method,  to  which  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  find  a 
parallel. 

MAXIM    V. 

A  minifter  muft  endeavor  to  acquire  as  great  a  des^ree 
of  politenefs,  in  his  carriage  and  behavior,  and  to 
catch  as  much  of  the  air  and  manner  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man, as  poffibly  he  can. 

This  is  ufually  a  diftinguifliing  mark  betv^een  the  mo- 
derate and  the  orthodox  ;  and  how  much  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  it  is  extremely  obvious.  Good  manners  is 
undoubtedly  the  moft  excellent  of  all  accompliijiments, 
and  infome  meafurefupplies  the  place  of  them  all  when 
they  are  v/anting.  And  furely  nothing  can  be  more  ne- 
ceffary  to,  or  more  ornam.ental  and  becoming  in  a  mi- 
niiler  :  it  gains  him  eafy  accefs  into  the  v.'orld,  and  frees 
him  from  that  rigid  feverity  which  renders  many  of  them 
fo  odious  and  deteftable  to  the  polite  part  of  it.  In  for- 
mer times,  miniftcrs  were  fo  monkiih  and  reclufe,  for 
ordinary,  and  fo  formal  when  they  did  happen  to  appear, 
that  all  the  jovial  part  of  mankind,  particiilarlv  rakes  and 

Vol.  Hi.       '  R 
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libertines,  fliunned  and  fled  from  them  ;  or,  when  una- 
voidably thrown  into  their  company,  were  conflrained, 
and  had  no  kind  oF  confidence  to  repofe  in  th.em  :  where- 
as now,  let  a  moderate,  modern,  well-bred  minifter  go 
into  promifcuous  company,  they  ftand  in  no  manner  of 
awe,  and  will  even  fwear  with  all  imaginable  liberty. 
This  gives  the  miniiler  an  opportunity  of  underflanding 
their  characler,  and  of  perhaps  fometimes  realbning  in 
an  eafy  and  ge-nteel  manner  againll  fwearing.  This, 
though  indeed  it  leldom  reforms  them,  yet  it  is  as  fcldom 
taken  amifs  ;  v/hich  fiiows  the  counfel  to  have  been  ad- 
min iftered  with  prudence. 

How  is  it  poilible  that  a  minifter  can  underPiand  wick- 
ednefs,  unlefs  he  either  praftifes  it  Iiimfelf  (but  much  of 
that  win  not  yet  pafs  in  tlie  world)  or  ajlows  the  v/ickedto 
be  bold  iu-his  prefence  ?  To  do  otherv/ife,  would  be  to  do 
ill  practice  what  I  have  known  narrow-minded  bigotted 
iludents  do  as  to  fpeculation,  viz.  avoid  reading  their  ad- 
verfaries  books  becaufe  they  Vv^ere  erroneous  ;  whereas  it 
is  evident  no  error  can  be  refuted  till  it  be  underilocd. 

The  fetting  the  dilFerent  characters  of  miniilers  in  im- 
mediate oppofition,  will  put  this  matter  paft  all  doubt,  as 
the  fun  of  truth  rifing  upon  the  flars  of  error,  darkens 
and  makes  them  to  difappear.  Some  there  are,  v.ho  may 
be  eafily  known  to  be  minifcers,  by  their  very  drefs,  their 
grave  demure  looks,  and  their  confined  prccife  converfa- 
tion.  How  contemptible  is  this  !  and  how  like  to  fome 
of  the  meaned  employments  among  us  ;  as  failors,  who 
are  kncv/n  by  their  rolling  walk,  and  taylors,  by  tl^e  Ihi- 
vering  Ihrug  of  their  flioulders  !  But  our  truly  accorn- 
pliflied  clergy  put  off  fo  entirely  every  thing  that  is  peculi- 
ar to  their  profeffion,  that  were  you  to  fee  them  in  the 
flrcets,  meet  with  them  at  a  vifit,  or  fpend  an  evening  with 
theni  in  a  tavern,  you  would  not  once  fufpecl  them  for 
men  of  that  charafter.  Agreeably  to  this,  I  remember 
an  excellent  thing  faid  by  a  gentleman,  in  commendation 
of  a  minifter,  that  *'  he  had  nothing  at  all  of  the  clergy- 
"  man  about  him." 

I  fliall  havedone  with  this  maxim,  when!  have  given  my 
advice  as  to  tl>e  method  of  attaining  to  it ;  which  is,  That 
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fludents,  probationers,  and  youno;  clergymen,  while  their 
bodies  and  minds  a.reyet  flexible,  iliould  convene,  and  keep 
company,  as  much  as  may  be,  with  officers  of  the  army  un- 
der five  and  twenty,  of  whom  there  are  no  hna'l  number 
in  the  nation,  and  v/ith  young  gentlemen  of  fortune,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as,  by  the  early  and  happy  death  of  their 
parents,  have  come  to  their  Cilates  before  tliey  arrived  at 
the  years  of  majority.  Scarce  one  of  thefe  but  is  a  noble 
pattern  to  form  upon  ;  for  they  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  following  nature,  which  is  the  all-comprehenfive  rujc 
of  the  ancients,  and  of  acquiring  a  free  manner  of  think- 
ing, fpeaking,  and  aft'mg,  without  either  the  pedantry  of 
learning,  or  the  ftiffnefs  contracted  by  a  ftrift  adherence 
to  the  maxims  of  worldly  prudence. 

After  all,  I  believe  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  inferting  this  maxim,  the  prefent  rifiiig  generation 
being  of  themfelves  fuiliciently  difpofed  to  obferve  it. 
This  I  reckon  they  have,  either  conllitutionally,  or  per- 
haps have  learned  it  from  the  inimitable  Lord  Sliaftfbury, 
who,  in  fo  lively  a  manner  fets  forth  the  evil  of  univerii- 
ties,  and  recommends  ccnverfatian  v^^ith  the  polite  Peri- 
patetics,  as  the  only  w^ay  of  arriving  at  true  knowledge. 

M  A  X  I  M     VI. 

It  is  not  only  imnecellaryfor  a  moderate  man  to  have  much 
learning,  but  he  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  contempt  of 
all  kinds  of  learning  but  one  ;  v/hich  is,  to  underftand 
Leibnitz's  fcheme  well  ;  the  chief  parts  of  v/hich  are 
fo  beautifully  painted,  and  fo  harmonioufly  fung  by  Lord 
Shaftfl^ury,  and  which  has  been  fo  v/ell  licked  into  form 
and  method  by  the  late  iinmortal  Mr.  H n. 

This  maxim  is  neceflary,  becaufe  without  it  the  former 
could  not  be  attained  to.  Much  iludy  is  a  great  enemy 
•to  politencfs  in  men,  juft  as  a  great  v':are  of  hcufnold  af- 
fairs fpoils  the  free  carelefs  air  of  a  fine  lady  :  and  v*'hetl:er 
politenefs  is  to  be  facrificed  to  learniivg,  let  the  impartial 
world  judge.  Eefides  the  fcheme  v/hich  I  have  permit- 
ted the  moderate  man  to  iludy,  diO'Ca  aftually  fuperfede  th# 
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"life  of  all  other  learning,  becaufe  it  contains  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  more  than 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  allowed  to  be  not  only  needlefs, 
but  impoffible. 

This  fcheme  excels  in  brevity ;  for  it  may  be  under- 
ftood  in  a  very  lliort  time  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  prompted 
a  certain  clergyman  to  fay,  that  any  fludent  might  get  as 
much  divinity  as  he  would  ever  have  occafion  for  in  fix 
weeks,  it  is  alfo  quite  agreeable  to  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  arts  and  fciences  of  late  years  ; 
for  every  tiling  is  now  more  compendioully  taught,  and 
more  fuperficially  underflood,  tlian  ibrmeriy,  and  yet  as 
well  and  better  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  In  the  very 
mechanic  arts,  laborious  diligence  gives  way  to  elegance 
and  eafe  ;  as  the  lumpilh,  ilrong,  old  Gothic  buildings, 
to  more  genteel,  though  {lighter,  modern  ones.  There 
have  been  fchemes  publiflied  for  teaching  children  to  read 
by  way  of  diverfion.  Every  year  gives  us  a  fhorter  me- 
thod of  learning  fome  branch  of  knowledge.  Infhort,  in 
thefe  lafl  days  the  quinleffence  of  every  thing  has  been 
extracted,  and  is  prefented  us,  as  it  were,  in  little  phi- 
als ;  fo  that  we  may  come  to  all  learning  by  one  afl:  of  in- 
tuition. Agreeable  to  ail  this,  have  we  not  feen  in  fa6t, 
many  Hudents  of  divinity  brought  up  in  hot-beds,  who 
have  become  fpeakers  in  general  aliemblies,  and  ilrcnuous 
fupporters  of  a  falling  church,  before  their  beards  were 
grown,  to  the  perfed  aftonifhment  of  an  obferving 
world. 

I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  there  is  a  providential  litnefs 
of  that  fcheme,  in  another  refpeft,  for  the  prefent  age  and 
time.  When  the  fees  of  colleges,  and  expence  of  boardr 
ing  is  raifed  ;  when  the  rate  of  living  is  quite  altered,  and 
when  afpiteful  and  landed  interell,  and  a  hcedlefs  parli- 
ament, have  refufed  to  grant  any  augmentation  to  our  fti- 
pends  ;  there  is  no  other  way  remains  for  us,  but  to  cheap- 
en our  education,  by  taking  lefs  time  to  it,  and  arriving 
at  the  point  defigncd  by  a  nearer  cut.  Then  there  will 
be  no  need  at  ail  for  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  reading  large  bodies  of  divinity,  for  an  acquaintance 
M^ith  church-hiftory,  or  the  writings  of  thole  poor  crea- 
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tures  the  Chriilian  fathers  :  but  all  is  abforbed  into  the 
good  of  the  whole  :  of  which  I  may  fay,  feriouHy  and 
foberly,  what  Dr.  Tillotfon  fays  ironically  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  that  it  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  all  truth,  and  will 
not  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  true  but  itfelf. 

We  find  that  moderate  men  have  moftly,  by  confuta- 
tion, too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
kinds  of  learning  above-mentioned,  and  defpife  all  who 
do  fo.  There  is  no  controverfy  now  about  Arian,  Armi- 
nian,  Pelagian,  or  Socinian  tenets,  but  only  whether  this 
good  of-the-whole  fcheme  holds.  This  fliews,  by  the  by, 
the  injuftice  and  malignity  of  thofe  poor  beings  the  Sece- 
ders,  who  cry  out  of  erroneous  do6lrines  in  the  church, 
and  ailerc,  that  Arminianifm  is  publicly  taught  by  many. 
It  is  knov/n,  that  they  mean  by  the  moderate  men,  when 
they  fpeakfo;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  are 
not  a  few  young  men  of  that  character,  who,  if  they  were 
aflved,  could  not  tell  what  the  five  Arminian  articles  are,  fo 
little  do  they  regard  Arminianifm.  I  myfelf,  the  reader 
will  perceive,  know  the  number  of  them ;  but  whether  I 
know  any  more  about  them  or  not,  I  fhall  preferve  as  a 
fecret  in  my  own  mind.  It  will  perhaps  be  objefted  a- 
gainfl  this  maxim,  That  the  moderate  party  commonly 
fet  up  on  a  pretence  of  being  more  learned  than  their  ad- 
verfaries  ;  and  are,  in  fa>St,  thought  to  be  very  learned  in 
their  fermons  by  the  vulgar,  who,  for  that  reafon  hate 
them.  Now,  as  to  their  pretending  to-be  more  learned 
than  their  adverferies,  it  is  moil  juft  ;  for  they  have,  ?s 
has  been  fhown,  got  hold  of  the  fum-total  of  learning,  al- 
though they  did  not  calculate  it  themfclves.  And  as  to 
their  being  thought  learned  in  their  fermons  by  the  vulgar, 
it  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  that  they  be  unintelligible. 
Scattering  a  few  phrales  in  their  fermons,  as  harmony, 
order,  proportion,  tafte,  fenfe  of  beauty,  balance  of  the 
affections,  &:c.  will  eafily  ]:!£rfuacle  the  people  that  they 
are  learned  :  and  this  perfunRon  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  v/ere  true.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  deceitful  feelings  wiiich  Mr.  H — ,  in  his  EiTavs, 
has  fhewn  to  be  fo  beautiful  and  ufeful.  Thefe  phrafes 
they  may  eafily  get  in  books  not  above  the  fize  of  an  o£ta.- 
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vo ;  and  If  they  Incline  to  be  very  deep,  they  may  get 
abundance  of  citations  from  the  ancient  Heathen  authors 
in  Cadworth's  intelleilual  Sydem,  and  moilly  tranfiated 
to  their  hand. 

I  fuall  now  fubjoin  a  fliort  catalogue  of  the  mofi  necef- 
iiiry  and  uieful  books,  the  thorough  underl Landing  of 
which  will  make  a  truly  learned  moderate  man  :  Leib- 
nitz's Theodicea,,  and  his  letters,  Shafteibury's  Charac- 
teridics,  Collins's  Inquiry  into  Human  Liberty,    all  Mr. 

H n's  pieces,   Chriftianity    as    old  as  the  Creation, 

D— n's  Belt  Scheme,  and  H — 's  Moral  Effays*.  The 
two  lafl  are  Scots  authors  :  and  it  is  with  pleafure  I  can 
aflure  my  countrymen,  they  are  by  far  the  moil  perfeft 
of  them  all,  carrying  the  confequence  of  tlie  fcheme  to 
the  moil  ravifliing  height.  As  to  poetry,  it  v/ill  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  read  "  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,"  and 
"  the  Tragedy  of  Agis,"  if  \i  be  publiflied ;  becaufe  in  it 
dramatic  poetry  is  carried  to  the  fummit  of  perfection  : 
and  it  is  believed,  by  the  author's  friends,  that  there  never 
will  be  a  tragedy  pubiiflied  after  it,  unlefs  by  fomebody 
that  is  delirious.  But  -whether  the  knowledge  of  this 
effect,  and  the  compaffion  thence  arifmg  to  future  authors, 

*  It  hath  been  fa^>'ge{led  to  me,  that  another  author  of  our  own 
country  ought  to  have  oeen  added  to  the  above  c:italogue ;  but  I 
judged  it  improper,  for  two  reafoiis.  One  is,  tliat  I  do  not  find  that 
author  in  fo  hi«h  efleem  among  the  moderate,  as  to  defcrve  a  place 
in  fo  very  nice  and  chofen  a  colledlion.  But  the  other,  and  principal 
reafon  is,  that  the  author  hese  intended,  profcfTeth  himfelf  a  fccpttc  ; 
the  meaning  of  which,  if  I  imderltau-d  it  right,  is,  either  that  he  does 
not  btfieve  there  is  any  fuch  thiiig  as  truth,  or  that  he  himl'elf  is  but 
fceking  after  truth,  and  has  not  \':t  fou;:d  it.  ISIow  this  ii  by  no 
inearis  the  cafe  witli  the  moderate,  v.-ho  are  ah-eady  in  poffeffion  or  the 
♦'  ne  pUis  ultra"  of  human  knowledge.  For  though  forae  of  their  doc- 
trines, are  changeable,  by  rcafon  of  the  effential  difference  of  perfons, 
things  and  times;  yet,  daring  the  period  of  any  dodlrine,  I  have  no 
■H'hcrc  knov,-n  lironger,  or  fevercr  dogmatics  ;  as  appears  from  their 
iiegkcl  of  farther  inquiry,  and  fovcrcign  coni:era^'t  of  all  oppofeis. — 
In  a  certain  uiVAcrfity,  about  f^ven  years  ago  (!igW  it  is  now,  I  cannot 
fo  certainly  tell)  if  a  man  had  l^^oken  honorably  of  Dr.  Sanuirl  (^laike, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  v.'ith  M'h^it  dcrifion  he  was  treated  by  every 
boy  of  fifteen,  who  was  wiiVr  than  to  pay  aiiy  re.gard  to  fuch  a  num- 
fcul,  .an  cnsmy  to  the  dociruie  of  wecelhty,  ai.d  'wholly  ignorunt  of 
the  n:oral  fcnlV. 
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may  not,  in  a  perfon  of  fo  much  humility  and  felf-denial, 
and  of  fo  confiimmate  and  difinterefted  benevolence,  as 
that  theatrical  divine,  v^/hoUy  prevent  the  publication,  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  therefore  mull:  leave  it  to  be  brought 
forth  by  the  midwife  Occafion,  from  the  womb  of  time*^ 
But  to  give  a  Hill  higher  proof  of  my  deep  concern  for 
the  improvement  and  edihcatlon  of  ingenuous  youth,  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  extract  very  faithfully  the  fum 
and  lubflance  of  the  above  library,  and  do  here  prefent  it 
to  the  world,  under  a  name  which  is  not  without  a  mean- 
ing, though  not  intelligible  to  all,  viz. 

The  Atheniai^i   Creed. 

I  believe  in  the  beauty  and  comely  proportions  of 
Dame  Nature,  and  in  almighty  Fate,  her  only  parent  and 
guardian  ;  for  it  hath  been  moil  gracioully  obliged  (blef- 
fed  be  its  name)  to  make  us  all  very  good. 

I  believe  that  the  univerfe  is  a  huge  machine,  wound 
up  from  everlafting  by  neceffity,  and  confifting  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  links  and  chains,  each  in  a  progrefilve 
motion  towards  the  zenith  of  perfection,  and  meridian  of 
glory ;  that  I  myfelf  am  a  little  glorious  piece  of  clock- 
work, a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  rather  a  pendalum  in 
this  grand  machine,  fwinging  hither  and  thither  by  the 
different  impulfes  of  fate  and  deftiny ;  that  my  foul  (if  I 
have  any)  is  an  imperceptible  bundle  of  exceeding  mi- 
nute corpufcles,muchfmaller  than  the  fined  Holland  land ; 
and  that  certain  perfons  in  a  very  eminent  ftation,  are 
nothing  elfe  but  a  huge  colleftion  of  neceflluy  agents,  who 
can  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  believe  diat  there  is  no  ill  in  the  univerfe,  nor  any 
fuch  thing  as  virtue  abfolutely  confidered ;  that  thofc 
things  vulgarly  called  lins,  are  only  errors  in  the  judg- 
ment, and  foils  to  fet  off  the  beauty  of  Nature,  or  patclies 
to  adorn  her  face  ;  that  tin;  v/hole  race  of  intelligent  be- 
'ings,  even  the  devils  tkemfelves  (if  there  are  an;)  fnail 
finally  be  happy  ;  fo  that  Judas  ircariot  is  by  this  li'nc  a 

*  Agis,  a  trag-edy,  wa?  pul'l'Died  in  the  year  i-^?. 
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glorified  fiiint,  and  it  is  good  for  him  that  he  hath  been 
born. 

In  fine,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  L.  S ,  the  faint- 

fliip  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  perfpicuity  and  fublimity 

of  A e,  and  the  perpetual  duration  of  Mr.  H n's 

works,  notwithflanding  their  prefent  tendency  to  oblivion. 
Amen. 

MAXIM      VII. 

A  moderate  man  mufl  endeavor,  as  much  as  he  hand- 
fomely  can,  to  put  off  any  appearances  of  devotion, 
and  avoid  all  mmeceffary  exercifes  of  religious  vvorfhip, 
whether  public  or  private. 

I  fully  intended,  upon  this  part  of  my  fubjecl,  to  have 
been  at  fome  pains  in  lliewing  the  great  indecency  of  a 
grave  and  apparently  ferious  carriage,  or  of  introducing 
any  religious  fiibjedl;  of  converfation  into  promifcuous 
company  :  but  when  I  confider  how  fuccefsfully  all  vifible 
religion  was  attacked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  imme- 
diately after  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  11.  hovv^  con- 
fiantiy  any  dif]-ofition  of  this  fort  hath  been  borne  down 
by  all  men  of  tafte  ever  fince  that  time,  which  is  nov/  near 
a  whole  century  ;  as  alfo  how  feldom  any  religious  dif- 
courfe  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy 
or  laity,  I  fliall  only  rejoice  in  myfelf,  and  congratulate 
my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to 
tlie  other  part  of  the  maxim. 

Now,  as  to  the  public  exercife  of  religious  worfliip  ; 
although  a  certain  meafure  of  them  is  reafonable  enough, 
and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread,  obliges 
lis  to  be  often  engaged  in  them ;  yet  a  truly  moderate 
man,  without  renouncing  his  calling,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pare  off  a  great  many  fuperfluities  with  which  the  or- 
thodox clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion,  and  render  it 
vnpalatable  to  the  polite  world. 

Being  members  of  church-judicatures,  and,  we  hope, 
the  majority  in  mod  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can'dif- 
courage  arid  ilifle  all  motions  for  extraordinary  fails  or 
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thankfgivings  ;  which  experience  has  taught  us  fei-ve  only 
to  promote  idlenels,  and  difcouragc  induftry.  Upon  the 
day  that  Henry  V.  fought  at  Agincoiirt,  a  folemn  Ikft  was 
kept  in  England  for  his  fuccefs ;  and  feme  hiftorians  are 
pleafed  to  fay,  that  the  prayers  of  the  nation  had  fome 
fhare  in  procuring  the  viiStory ;  but  later  hiilorics  have 
difproved  this ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonftrated  upon 
paper,  that  a  fail  day  in  Scotland  lofes  50,000  1.  to  the 
nation,  while  no  body  can  make  any  calculation  what  it 
wins.  For  this  reafon,  it  was  very  refrefliing  to  hear,  as 
as  we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  moil  diftant  and  norther- 
ly corners  of  this  country,  there  is  a  fet  of  clergy  of  an 
heroic  fpirit,  who  are  refolved  to  reform  their  people,  and 
beat  them  out  of  that  unpolite  and  barbarous  inclination, 
which  many  of  them  ftill  retain,  of  hearing  fermons. 

With  a  view  to  the  fame  good  end,  we  can  curtail  our 
bufmefs  at  home,  both  as  to  the  number  and  length  of  our 
pulpit  performances.  In  our  own  families,  though  it 
would  not  perhaps  yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  beau 
nionde  fo  very  quickly,  in  difcarding  the  worfhip  of  God 
9,ltogether;  yet  we  may,  by  degrees,  fometimes  omit  it, 
through  hurry  of  bufmefs,  at  other  times  be  dropping, 
now  and  then  at  icall,  fome  parts  of  it ;  and  in  gentle- 
men's families,  take  care  to  give  difcreet  intimations  that 
we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  way, 
or  occafion  the  lead  interruption  to  the  mirth  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Sometimes  indeed  it  may  happen,  by  a  conctirrence 
of  circumftances,  that  one  of  us  may,  at  bed  time,  be  un- 
equally yoked  with  an  orthodox  brother,  who  may  propofe 
a  little  unfeafonable  devotion  between  ourlelves,  before 
we  lie  down  to  fleep :  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of 
throwing  cold  vv^ater  upon  fuch  a  motion ;  or,,  if  it  fliculd 
be  infifted  upon,  I  could  recommend  a  moderate  way  of 
complying  with  it,  from  the  cxr.mple  of  one  of  our  friends, 
who,  on  a  like  occafion,  yielded  fo  far,  that  he  Hood  up  at 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  faid, , "  O  Lord,  we  diank  thee 
"  for  Mr.  Bayle's  Ditlionary.  x\men."  This  was  fo 
far  Irom  fpoiling  good  company,  that  it.  contributed 
wonderfully  to  promote  fecial  mirth,  and,  fvveetened  the 

Vol.  III.  ,  S 
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young  men  in  a  mod  agreeable  manner  for  their  reft.— . 
Whatever  is  forced  is  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  faid  of  fquare  caps, 
we  may  appl)'-  to  many  modes  of  devotion,  "  That  he 
"■  would  not  wear  them,  bccaufe  his  head  was  round." 

The  neceflity  of  fuch  a  conduft  cannot  be  denied, 
when  it  is  confidered  what  eifeft  the  length  and  frequency 
of  j)ublic  devotion  has  had  in  driving  mod  of  the  fafhion- 
able  gentry  froni  our  churches  altogether ;  and  that  even 
fuch  of  them  as  ftill  vouchfafe  their  company  fometimes, 
are  yet  driven  away  from  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  where  the  fervice  is  expeded  to  be  more  tedious 
and  tirefome.  Now,  the  only  way  to  regain  them  to  the 
church,  is  to  accommodate  the  worfliip,  as  much  as  may 
be,  to  their  tafte  :  the  manner  ©f  doing  which  is  fo  well 
known,  that  I  will  not  fpend  time  in  explaining  it. 

I  confefs  there  has  been  fometimes  an  ugly  obje6lion 
thrown  up  againft  this  part  of  my  argument,  viz.  That 
this  defertion  of  public  worfhip  by  thofe  in  high  life, 
feems,  in  fa£l,  to  be  contemporary  v/ith,  and  to  increafe, 
in  a  pretty  exaft  proportion,  to  the  attempts  that  have 
"been,  and  are  made  to  fuit  it  to  their  tafle.  It  is  alledged, 
that  they  are  led  to  fuch  a  condud,  not  by  the  didates  of 
their  realbn,  but  by  the  depravation  of  their  hearts  ;  and 
therefore  make  ufe  of  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy,  as  an 
excufe  and  juftification  of  their  condu6l.  In  anfwer  to 
this  objection,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  what  ufe  gentle- 
men may  fometimes  make  of  our  conduft,  for  1  have 
known  them  often  very  prepollerous  in  their  judgment, 
condemning  others  for  what  they  freely  indulge  in  them- 
felves,  and  no  lefs  unthankful,  rendering  evil  for  good. 
But  ilili  I  lay,  there  remains  no  ftrength  in  the  objeftion 
to  a  man  of  moderate  principles  :  tor  it  plainly  comes 
much  to  the  fame  thing  at  lall,  whether  the  mountain 
comes  to  the  moufe,  or  the  moufe  to  the  mountain.  If  I 
ihould  meet  a  friend  half-way,  that  had  got  at  a  diftance 
irom  me,  though  he  Hiould  not  move  a  foot,  lam  fure  we 
Jhould  be  nearer  one  another,  than  if  I  had  kept  my  place 
u«  well  as  he. 
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But  whatever  be  in  this,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  to 
be  conftantly  whining  and  praying,  looks  '^o  extremely 
orthodox-like,  that  I  cannot  help  conceiving  a  prejudice 
at  it,  for  this  very  reafon  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  every  mo- 
derate man,  will  have  the  very  fame  fellow-feeling.  In 
truth,  a  great  abundance  of  devotion  has  fjch  a  tendency  to 
inflame  one  with  zeal,  that  any  man  who  would  maintain 
his  moderation,  hadbeft  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  fuch  in- 
fnaring  influence.  Befides,it  has  been  an  old  remark,  and  I 
begin  to  fufpedl  there  is  fome  ground  for  it,  that  let  one 
embrace  what  fyllem  of  divinity  he  will,  it  is  Impofiiblc 
to  pray  but  according  to  the  orthodox  fyftem.  And 
whatever  laudable  pains  had  been  taken,  by  fome  of  our 
friends,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience ;  yet,  from  v/hat  I 
have  obferved,  in  the  mofl  fuccefsful  of  diem,  I  mufl 
own,  I  can  at  prefent  fee  no  other  remedy  but  to  deal  as 
little  that  way  as  poffible. 

MAXIM     VIII. 

In  church-fettlements,  which  are  the  principal  caufea 
that  come  before  minifters  for  judgment,  the  only  tiling 
to  be  regarded  is,  who  the  y)atron  and  the  great  and 
noble  heritors  are  for  ;  the  inclinations  of  the  common 
people  are  to  be  utterly  defpifed. 

That  this  maxim  is  invariably  obferved  by  all  mode, 
rate  men  is  certain,  and  may  be  atteiled  by  all  that  ever 
were  prefent  at  a  General  Affembly  of  this  national 
church.  The  cafe  is  not  now  as  form.erly,  v\^hen  pre- 
fentations  were  held  a  grievance  ;  for  a  prefentation  is 
"  all  in  all"  to  a  moderate  man :  and  when  there  is  no 
prefentation,  the  greatnefs  and  nobility  of  the  heritors  rr^ 
upon  one  fide.  I  was  witnefs  once  to  a  cauffe  (which  in- 
deed unhappily  mifcarried)  but  there  was  a  noble  Hand 
made  for  it  by  the  moderate  party,  becaafe  there  was  a 
lord  upon  the  fide  of  the  minority,  although  he  had  no 
intereft  at  all  in  the  parilh,  but  a  fmall  bk  of  ground 
which  he  Iiad  got  from  a  neighbour,  \n  order  to  run  a  dike 
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ilraight.  This  appearance  greatly  rejoiced  me,  as  being 
a  token  to  what  perfedion  the  fpirit  of  moderation  was 
arrived. 

There  are  many  reafons  upon  which  this  maxim  is 
founded  ;  as  the  implacable  hatred  we  bear  to  the  elders 
and  common  people,  and  their  conllant  wrong  judgment, 
which  has  been  illullrated  above.  As  this  is  fo  very 
evident,  I  cannot  pafs  it,  without  expreffing  my  grief 
and  aftonifnmertt,  that  fo  clear-fighted  an  author,  and  in 
all  refpeds  fo  agreeable  to  our  fentiments,  as  Lord 
Shaftlbury,  fliould  have  faid,  in  his  Effay  on  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humor,  that,  *'  it  belongs  to  men  of  llavifti 
"'  principles  to  affe6t  a  fuperiority  over  the  vulgar,  and 
"  to  defpife  the  multitude."  This  hath  made  me  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  affertion  of  Mr.  G.  L.  one  of  our  own 
difciples,  "  that  perfedion  is  attainable  in  this  life  ;"  for, 
if  ever  any  one  attained  to  perfection,  furely  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury  was  the  man.  But,  to  leffen  the  difficulty  a  little, 
it  is  probable  he  had  fomething  in  his  view,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  fettling  of  kirks,  when  he  wrote  in  this  man- 
ner ;  for  had  he  lived  to  our  times,  and  been  an  heritor 
in  Scotland,  I  can  hardly  allow  myfelf  to  think,  that 
ever  he  would  have  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  Chriftian 
people  ;  though,  without  all  queftion,  he  would  have  been 
chofen  an  elder,  and  fent  up,  "  duly  attelled,"  to  the  Ge- 
neral Afiembly. 

But  to  return  :  The  natural  refpeft  we  owe  to  thofe  in 
great  and  high  ftations,  claims  from  us  the  teftimony  of  it 
required  in  the  maxim.  There  is  an  original  and  eflen- 
tial  difference  between  gentry  and  common  people,  which 
ought  to  be  particularly  kept  up  here.  For  this,  we  have 
the  authority  of  a  certain  worthy  laird  in  the  country, 
who  always  maintained  upon  his  mind  a  fenfe  of  his  dig- 
nity, not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  gentleman.  Of  thisdif- 
pofition  he  gave  the  following  laudable  indance  :  being 
a  member  of  the  kirk-feffion  in  his  parifh,  the  excife- 
ofiiccr  happened  to  come  before  them  for  fornication  ; 
and  befides  the  ecclefiailical  cenfure,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  apply  to  the  civil  magiilrate  to  get  him  fined  ac- 
cording to  law  :  but  as  the  law  appoints  different  fines 
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for  men  in  diiFerent  ftations,  when  fome  propofecl  he 
ifliould  be  fined  at  die  rate  of  a  gentleman,  the  worlhip- 
ful  member  above-mentioned,  though  known  to  be  very 
zealous  againft  vice,  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  his  having  fo 
much  honor,  and  gave  the  following  excellent  reafon  for 
it  :  "  Since  God  Almighty  has  been  pleafe  to  make  a  dif- 
"  tindion  between  gentlemen,  and  other  men,  why  ihould 
"  not  we  keep  up  this  diflindion  in  all  cafes  ?"  And  fo 
he  was  fined  only  as  a  commoner. 

Another  thing  (Irongly  pleads  for  gentlemen  having 
the  chief  hand  in  fettling  kirks,  that  now-a-days  very  few 
of  our  principal  gentry  attend  ordinances,  or  receive 
any  benefit  by  a  miniiler  after  he  is  fettled,  unlefs  per- 
haps talking  of  the  nevv^s  at  a  private  vifit,  or  playing  a 
game  at  back-gammon :  and  therefore  it  is  but  fair,  that 
in  lieu  of  the  edification  of  the  common  people,  thcv 
fliould  have  the  honor  or  profit  of  conferring  the  benefice. 
I  lliall  only  further  add,  that  having  no  view  of  attend- 
ing upon  him  for  ordinary,  they  rnuft'  be  the  belt  judges 
of  his  preaching  gifts,  as  being  moll  difinterelled  :  for 
which  reafon,  non-refiding  heritors,  infiead  of  deferving 
to  be  cut  out  altogether,  as  the  fiupid  and  undifcerning 
orthodox  v</ould  have  it,  are  by  much  to  be  preferred  to 
thofe  that  refide. 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  I  have  here  given 
much  better  reafons  for  this  conduct  than  thofe  common- 
ly afiigned,  viz.  the  Idv/,  in  the  cafe  of  patrons  ;  and  the 
payment  of  the  ftipend,  in  the  cafe  of  heritors.  For,  as 
to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  quite  from  the  purpofe  ;  for  the 
\^\v  maintains  its  own  ground  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  ir- 
reliftibie :  the  only  queftion  is,  How  we  Ihall  a6:  as  to 
what  is  left  to  us  to  determine  ?  If  the  law  hindered  us  to 
determine  on  any  fide  we  pleaded,  fuch  caufes  never 
would  be  pleaded  before  us.  As  to  the  other,  about  the 
heritors  paying  the  ilipend,  it  is  not  juft;  for  the  whole 
nation  pays  it  :  the  heritor  gets  his  lands  with  that  bur- 
den upon  them  at  firil ;  and  v/hen  one  buys  land  from 
another,  he  never  pays  for  the  flipend  :  fo  that  really  an 
heritor.  Is  never  a  penny  the  poorer  of  the  fiipend,  ex- 
|:ept  that  happening  commonly  to  fee  the  money  firft,  he 
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may  perhaps  be  forry  that  any  body  fhould  get  it  but  him- 
felL  However,  though  thefe  reafons  be  not  fufficient  at 
bottom,  I  deny  not  but  it  may  be  very  proper  to  affign 
them  to  fuch  as  are  ignorant  enough  to  yield  to  them,  or 
who  have  h  fqueamifli  ftomachs  as  not  to  be  able  to  di- 
geft  the  folid  reafons  upon  which  I  have  grounded  my 
maxim.  It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body,  it  muft 
be  fed  with  fuch  things  as  it  is  able  to  bear,  and  as  will 
belt  agree  with  its  frame  and  conftitution. 

M  A  X  I  M    IX. 

While  a  fettlement  is  carrying  on,  the  candidate  againft 
whom  there  is  a  ilrong  oppofition  from  the  people, 
muft  be  looked  upon,  and  every  where  declared  to  be, 
a  perfon  of  great  worth,  and  remarkable  abilities  ; 
provided  always,  that  if  ever  the  fame  perfon,  after 
he  is  fettled,  be  at  pains,  and  fucceed  in  gaining  the 
people's  affection,  he  fliall  then  fall  as  much  below  the 
ordinary  llandard  in  his  character,  as  before  he  w^as 
raifed  above  it. 

Both  parts  of  this  maxim  will  appear  very  reafonable 
to  all  that  fee  with  cur  eyes.  The  people  being  againft 
a  man,  is  a  certain  fign  of  hisbeinga  g-ood  preacher,  as  has 
been  formerly  proved:  itisalfoa  pretty  fure  fign  of  his  being 
of  moderate  principles,  "  which  makes  the  comers  there- 
''  unto  perfeft ;"  and  thei'e  two  things  are  fufficient  to 
juftify  us  in  raifmg  his  charafter.  It  is  indeed  often  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  when  a  procefs  is  in  agitation,  that  it 
may  help  him  out  with  a  fcanty  concurrence,  and  have  an 
influence  upon  the  church  courts,  which  are  compofed  of 
a  mixed  multitude.  Nor  is  it  eafy  t6  conceive,  how  ex- 
cellent and  well  invented  a  weapon  this  is,  the  giving  a 
man  on  extraordinary  and  higii  character.  It  neceflarily 
imprints  a  kind  of  veneration  of  him  on  the  minds  of  his 
judges  ;  and  hath  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  there  is  no 
parrying  of  it ;  for  whatever  fome  few  of  different,  princi- 
ples may  think,  they  dare  not  plainly  contradid  it. — • 
Every  man  has  it  in  his  power  tofpeakwell  of  one  another, 
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but  nobody  mull  take  the  liberty  to  fpeak  ill  of  a  man 
in  a  public  court,  unlefs  he  can  alfo  venture  to  give  him 
a  libel.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  young  men  highly 
extolled  in  church  courts,  when  their  fettlement  was  in 
dependance,  who,  in  flri6t  truth,  were  but  middling  kind 
of  men,  and  fome  of  them  very  heavy,  who  afterwards 
proved  no  fmall  incumbrance  upon  the  moderate  body. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  maxim,  taking  away  their 
chara6ter  for  ability  when  they  apoftatize  to  orthodoxy, 
this  will  be  eafily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  remembered  how 
they  came  by  it.  It  was  freely  given  them  ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  taken  away  at  pleafure  :  it  was  given  to  bring 
them  in  as  an  additional  flrength  to  the  moderate  intereft ; 
and  therefore,  when  they  forfake  that  interell,  it  is  but 
jull  to  deprive  them  of  it.  If  any  Ihall  objedl,  that  this 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  Ilrift  rules  of  veracity,  I  defire  it 
may  be  remembered,  that  the  prefenfr  fafliionable  fcheme 
of  moral  philofophy  is  much  improved  in  comparifon  of 
that  which  prevailed  fome  time  ago.  Virtue  does  not 
now  confift  in  "  afting  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  things," 
as  Dr.  Clarke  affirms ;  nor  in  "  adting  according  to  truth," 
which  an  old  fchool-maller,  one  WooUailon,  once  wrote 
a  book  to  prove ;  but  in  "  the  good  of  the  whole ;"  and 
therefore  an  illuftrious  and  noble  end  fansSlifies  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  Our  fentiments,  in  this  refped,  are  de- 
fcribed  by  an  anonymous  poet,  who,  I  believe  meant  no 
good  to  us ;  however,  it  points  out  the  charaQ:er  pretty 
plainly  thus  : 

"  To  fecond  him  rofe  furly  Peter, 

*'  An  angry  bigot  for  good- nature  : 

"  That  truth  fhould  valued  be  by  meafurc, 

"  And  weight,  he  tiiought ; 
"  That  inch  of  truth,  in  courtely, 
"  To  fpan  of  intereft  ihould  give  way  f 
"  And  pound  of  gain,  for  ounce  of  lie, 

"is  cheaply  bought." 

If  it  be  further  obieaed,  That  ftlll  diis  only  fa'.isfics 
ourfelves,  whereas  in  the  caf<;  in  hand  it  is  necefiary  t© 
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fatlsfy  the  world-  As  to  this,  we  can  freely  fay,  that  the 
man  was  good,  but  now  he  is  bad  ;  and  that  is  no  con- 
tradiftion  :  for  though  the  Confeffion  of  Faith  maintains 
the  infallible  perfeverance  of  the  faints  in  grace,  yet  we 
tiever  affirmed  the  neceffary  perfeverance  of  men  in  mo- 
deration, thefe  two  things  being  entirely  diftindt  the  one 
from  the  other.  Some  of  our  friends  do  fall  away  now 
and  then  :  our  ftrength,  for  ordinary,  confiils  in  young 
men  ;  for  there  are  feveral  who,  in  old  age,  through  the 
decay  of  their  faculties,  begin  to  incline  a  little  to  ortho- 
doxy, and  then  we  term  them,  not "  old  men,"  but  "  old 
"  wives."  However,  there  are  alfo  fome,  who  not  only 
perfevere,  but  glorioufly  improve  in  moderation  to  the 
lateil  old  age,  and  to  their  dying  day  ;  of  which  number 
was  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  J.  R.  in  K.  whofe  name  I  have 
thought  proper  to  record  in  this  immortal  work,  that  it 
may  be  had  in  everlafting  remembrance. 

MAXIM     X. 

AVhenever  we  have  got  a  fettlement  decided  over  the  belly 
perhaps  of  the  w^hole  people  in  the  parifli,  by  a  majo-' 
rity  in  the  General  Ailembly,  the  viftory  Ihould  be 
improved,  by  appointing  fome  of  the  ordiodox  oppofers 
of  the  fettlement  to  execute  it,  efpecially  thofe  of  them 
that  pretend  to  have  a  fcruple  of  confcience  at  having 
an  a£'five  hand  in  any  fuch  fettlement. 

'I'hey  do  not  deferve  a  victory,  who  know  not  how  to 
pulli  it,  or  to  improve  the  advantage  they  have  gained. 
A  fentence  of  the  General  Aifembly,  even  as  of  any  other 
court,  fignifies  nothing,  if  it  be  not  executed.  To  rell 
fatisfied  with  the  viftory  we  have  gained,  by  the  barede- 
ciilon,  would  indeed  be  yielding  it  back  again,  and  lofing 
in  fadl,  what  we  gained  in  appearance.  This  is  felf- 
evident.  But  the  next  point  is.  Who  fliall  be  employed 
in  executing  it ;  thofe  v/ho  appointed,  or  thofe  who  pre- 
tend a  fcruple  of  confcience  at  doing  v/hat  appears  to 
their  difordtred  intelleds  to  be  what  they  call  fmful  ? — 
Now,  as  to  this,  allov/  me  only  to  aflv  afew  plain  (uiellions. 
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Is  not  every  fociety  divided  into  the  governing  and  the 
governed,  the  mailers  and  the  fervants  ?  What  is  the  fub- 
jecl  of  any  debate  in  the  AfTembly  that  ends  in  a  vote, 
but  to  determine  who  is  the  one,  and  who  is  the  odier  ? 
when  once  a  vote  has  made  us  mailers,  does  not  the  fame 
vote  make  the  minority  fervants  ?  And  do  I  need  to  alii 
further,  if  there  is  any  piece  of  drudgery  to  be  perform- 
ed, who  it  belongs  to,  the  mailers  or  the  fervants  ?  Apply 
this  then  to  the  cafe  in  hand  :  Who  would  hazard  his  own 
life  in  fording  a  river,  if  he  had  a  fervant  to  try  the  depth 
of  it  before  him  ?  Who  would  chufe  to  go  to  a  pulpit  un- 
der a  fliower  of  Hones  from  an  enraged  populace,  if  he 
had  others  under  his  authority,  whom  he  could  fend  upon 
the  fame  ungracious  errand  ? 

Now,  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  condu6l  is  very  evident  : 
for  it  is  plain,  they  will  either  obey  or  difobey.  If  the 
firli  is  the  cafe,  then  we  fhall  have  the  honor  of  bringing 
them,  and  they  themfelves  the  profit  and  advantage  of  be- 
ing brought,  into  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  com- 
mon people  ;  in  commendation  of  which  Hate,  enough 
has  been  faid  already.  If  they  difohey,  they  muil  be  de- 
pofed,  and  cafl  out  as  incorrigible,  to  make  way  for  thole 
that  are  better  than  themfelves.  This  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  church  :  for  young  men,  "  caeteris  pari- 
"  bus,"  are  much  better  than  old. 

As  this  method  of  purging  the  church  of  corrupt  mem- 
bers is  like  to  be  a  prevailing  meafure  in  our  days,  I  fliall 
endeavor  to  fupport  it  by  afevv^,  but  thefe  demonflrative 
arguments  ;  in  moil  of  which,  indeed,  I  iliall  have  little 
more  than  the  honor  of  recording  the  fentiments  and  rea- 
foning  of  fome  eminent  men  that  were  members  of  the 
two  lafl  General  Affemblies. 

In  the  firll  place  it  is  certain,  that  the  command  of  a 
proper  authority  is  fufiicient  to  make  any  aclion  not  only 
innocent  and  lawful,  but  perfectly  right,  and  llridly  obli- 
gatory ;  infomuch  that  if  an  executioner  ihould  be  com- 
manded to  hang  his  father  or  fon,  tor  praying  to  God,  or 
reading  his  Bible  ;  nay,  if  one  of  Jefus  Chrill's  difciples 
had  happened  to  have  been  a  Roman  foldier,  and  fliould 
have  been  commanded  to  crucify  his  mailer,    he  flioukl 

Vol.  Ilf.        '  T 
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have  betrayed  the  mod  egregious  ignorance  of  the  Chrifti- 
an  religion,  had  he  made  the  leaft  difficulty  in  executing 
fuch  orders. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  here  to  objeft  the  Immutability  of 
moral  laws,  and  the  iupreme  authority  of  God :  for  if 
obedience  to  human  authority  be  one  of  his  laws,  as  it 
plainly  is,  tlien  all  his  other  lav/s  muft  be  fubmitted  to 
fuch  alterations  and  fufpenfions  as  our  fuperiors  think  pro- 
per. The  apoflles  do  indeed  fometimes  fpeak  of  "  obey- 
"  ing  God  rather  than  man  ;"  but  we  can  explain  this  as 
eafdy  as  we  do  another  text,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Romans,  which  feems  to  teach,  that  "  we  Ihould  not  do 
"  evil  that  good  may  come  :"  for  as,  in  the  one  cafe,  what- 
ever promotes  good  cannot  be  evil ;  fo,  in  the  other,  if 
human  authority  be  once  duly  interpofed,  it  is  obeying 
God  to  comply  with  whatever  is  injoined  thereby ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impofTible  that  ever  there  can  an  interference 
happen.  Befides,  fome  allowance  mud,  no  doubt,  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  times,  and  difadvantagcs  which 
all  the  ancient  writers  lay  under,  the  late  fine  improve - 
ments  in  the  fcience  of  morals  not  having  then  been  ex- 
cogitated. But  I  can  affure  the  reader,  the  principle 
which  I  have  laid  down,  is  now  the  doclrlne  of  this  church, 
wherein  both  divines  and  lawyers  who  are  members  of 
our  Affcmblies,  are  entirely  agreed,  and  will  not  fuffer 
any  body  to  call  it  in  quellion.  And  what  an  obvious 
beauty  has  moral  virtue  gained  from  the  delicate  and  Ikil- 
ful  hands  that  have  lately  been  employed  in  dreffmg  her 
ladyfhip  !  She  was  once  fliff  and  rigid,  like  ice  or  cold 
iron  ;  now  ihe  is  yielding  as  water,  and,  like  iron  hot 
from  the  furnace,  can  eafdy  be  beaten  into  what  fliape 
you  pleafe.  And  here  I  muft  fay,  I  think  it  fome  pity 
that  fo  fine  a  genius  as  Grotius  did  not  flourifli  fomewhat 
later,  or  that  the  moral  fcnfe  was  not  llarted  a  little  earli- 
er, and  fo  that  great  man  prcferved  from  falling  into  fo 
great  a  blunder  as  the  maintaining,  that  "  even  military 
"  authority  may  be  rclilled  ;  and  that  a  cafe  may  be  given, 
"  when  a  foldier  ought  to  difobey  orders  :'*  for  now  it  is 
a  fettled  point,  that  even  eccleiiaitical  authority  (which, 
if  there  were  any  difference,  I  allow  ought  rather  to  be 
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the  milder  of  the  two)  is  fufficient  to  bear  down  before  it 
what  were  once  called  the  "  eternal,"  no  lefs,  and  "  im- 
*'  mutable  lav/s  of  morality  ;"  and,  by  divine  authority, 
"  is  paramount  to  divine  authority  itielf." 

I  fhall  only  obferve  two  very  plain  and  clear  advanta- 
ges in  this  principle,  whereby  it  v/ill  appear,  Iiovv  happy 
it  is  that  the  church  hath  fallen  lb  entirely  in  with  it,  and 
proceeds  fo  uniformly  upon  it. 

The  firlt  is,  that  in  cafe  of  necelTity,  an  acllon  which 
no  body  would  chufe  perhaps  to  take  the  v/eight  of  upon 
them,  may  yet  be  done  without  the  leaft  hazard  of  any 
body's  being  called  to  account  for  it  in  the  other  v/orld. 
If  the  doer  of  an  at'^ion  were  to  be  the  judge  of  its  lawful- 
nefs,  he  might  be  damned  perhaps  for  doing  it,  in  cafe 
it  were  found  to  be  wrong  ;  but  upon  this  principle  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  fuperiors,  there  is  no  repelling  his 
defence  :  it  was  not  his  province  to  judge  whether  it 
was  lawful  or  unlav/ful ;  and  the  AiTembly  or  Commiflion 
who  gave  the  order,  being  bodies  politic,  arc,  by  that 
time,  all  diffolved,  and  appear  only  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  other  advantage  is  this,  that  if  the  fuipreme  court 
of  any  kind,  were  allowed  to  be  the  only  proper  judge  of 
the  lawfulnefs  of  its  own  appointments,  it  would  be  im- 
polTible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  ever  there  could  be  a 
reparation  in  the  church,  or  a  rebellion  in  the  ilate.  The 
juftnefs  of  this  confequence  is  fo  evident,  that  i  fliall  not 
ipend  'any  time  in  illuilrating  it,  but  heartily  wilh  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows,  were  univerfally  embraced. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  difobedient  brethren  have  but 
one  pretence  for  their .  conduct,  which  is  groundiefs,  viz. 
a  "  fcruple  of  confclence :"  as  to  which,  hear  Dr.  Good- 
man, a  noble  Engllfli  writer :  "  A  tender  confcience  is 
'■•  nothing  clfe  but  an  ignorant  ^ind  uninftriicled  mind ; 
"  or  a  fickly,  melancholy,  and  fuperllitious  underiland- 
*'*  ing."  I  could  eafily  iliow,  that  there  is  no  fuch  tiling 
as  a  real  fcruple  of  confcience-:  the  lawyers  in  the  Gene- 
.  ral  Aflembly,  who  are  m.en  of  as  great  penetration  as  any 
in  the  land,  have  mofl  of  them  plainly  declared, "that  they 
4q  not  conceive  it  poflible.     A  certain  learnec|  gentlemnj'j. 
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of  this  court  hath  affured  us,  that  taking  away  minifters 
flipends  would  enlighten  their  confcience.  The  renown- 
ed author  of  Hudibras  is  known  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  : 
from  which  two  authorities  I  will  endeavor  to  amend 
Dr.  Goodman's  definition  :  for  a  "  tender  confcience  is 
*'  not  an  ignorant  niind,"  but  a  "  full  flomach."  This 
accounts  for  appearances  better,  and  particularly  for  the 
epithet  of  tender,  commonly  given  to  it,  as  all  phyficians 
are:  agreed,  that  a  wound  upon  a  full  flomach  is  very  dan- 
gerous. Having  thus  rooted  up  the  very  foundation  of 
this  pretence,  it  is  needlefs  to  go  through  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars infilled  upon  by  the  difobedient  as  flraitening  to 
them  :  and  therefore  I  fliall  but  in  a  word  mention  one 
of  them.  They  pretend  it  is  a  profane  farce  to  confer,  in 
a  folemn  manner,  the  care  of  the  fouls  of  a  certain  people, 
when  nothing  is  really  conferred  but  a  legal  title  to  a 
benefice :  as  alfo,  that  the  candidate  cannot  confcienti- 
oufly  anfvver  feveral  of  the  queflions  commonly  put  on 
thofe  occafions.  But  is  it  not  extremely  flrange,  that 
r.ny  body  can  be  fo  dull  as  not  to  regard  thefe  quelllons 
in  their  only  true  and  proper  light,  as  a  necefTary  piece  of 
formality,  without  which  a  charge  of  horning  for  the  fli- 
pends could  not  be  raifed  ?  And  as  to  the  other  part  of 
the  objeftion,  v/hether  it  be  not  much  more  a  mock  ce- 
remony, to  ordain  a  man  to  a  congregation,  when  a  title 
to  the  benefice  cannot  be  conferred,  I  fliall  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  as  if  the  cafe  were  his  ovv^n. 

The  third  principle  upon  which  our  condud  is  found- 
ed, is  of  fuch  undoubted  verity,  that  the  bare  mention- 
ing of  it  is  fufBcient  to  convince  all  the  world  how  little 
it  flands  in  need  of  any  proof;  accordingly  no  moderate 
man  views  it  in  any  otlier  light  than  as  an  axiom,  or 
felf-evident  truth. ;  namely,  That  if  any  excufe  for  dif- 
obedience  were  once  admitted,  or  any  indulgence  grant- 
ed to  thefe  tender-confcienced  inferiors,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  govcrnn;ent  in  an  inflant  ;  neither  com- 
mands nor  obedience  could  proceed  one  flep  further, 
but  every  individual  inflrument  of  power,  in  that  fatal 
focicty,  aflonifhcdatthc  monflrous  phzenomenon,  would 
Hare  at  one  another ;  all  the  wheels  of  the  political  ma- 
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chine  would  ftop  at  once  ;  na)^,  would  fplit  into  ten 
thoufand  pieces  ;  every  relation  and  conne<Stion  of  their 
parts  would  be  inihntly  diffolved,  and  the  beautiful 
whole  would  rulli  into  a  wild  chaos  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion.  The  reader  will  eafdy  believe,  I  am  too  wife  to 
offer  a  proof  of  an  axiom  or  felf -evident  truth*  ;  how- 
ever, I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  him,  that  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  paper  and  ink,  that  they  have  not  the  power 
of  doin^  it  all  the  juflice  even  in  narration,  of  which  it 
is  capable  elfewhere.  Vv'lioever  has  heard  the  demon- 
ftrative  tone,  or  beheld  the  infallible  air,  and  gefture  of 
certainty,  v/ith  which  it  has  been  afferted  by  an  Aflembly- 
orator,  would  be  afnamed  that  he  ever  ftood  in  need  to 
be  put  in  mind  of  it :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fo  entire- 
ly influenced  by  it,  that  if  the  mod  faithful,  diligent,  and 
ufeful  fervant  lliould,  in  the  humbleil  manner  reprefent 
to  me,  that  he  had  a  fcruple  about  executing  any  of  my 
orders,  and  beg  to  be  excufed,  fuppofe  from  fliaving  me 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  1  fhould  unfortunately  be  fo 
far  off  my  guard,  as  for  once  to  indulge  him,  I  would  im- 
mediately diffolve  my  whole  family,  and  never  more 
think  of  lodging  with  a  living  foul  under  the  fame  un- 
happy roof. 

Againft  this  principle,  however,  fome  have  prefumed 
to  objed  particular  inftances  in  Scripture-hiilory  of  fuch 
excules  being  actually  admitted,  without  any  apparent 
diffolution  of  the  conftitution  :  fuch  as  Gideon's  paffmg 
from  iiis  order  to  his  fon  to  kill  the  two  princes  of  Mi- 
dian,  and  flaying  them  himfelf ;  and  that  of  Saul,  who, 
when  his  guards  refufed  to  fall  upon  the  prieffs  commit- 
ted that  affair  to  another,  without  any  farther  noife. 
Now,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  arguing  from  fa(5ts 


*  ]  dcfire  that  this  general  afTertion  may  not  be  mifunderflood,  as 
if  I  intended  a  refleclioii  upon  fome  late  difcoveries  in  moral  philofo- 
.pliy  ;  fv)r  though  an  axiom,  or  felf-evident  truth,  cannot  be  proved  ; 
yet  a  great  genius,  who  can  dc  any  thing,  may  take  a  view  of  thefe 
fame  axioms,  dignify  and  adorn  them,  by  writing  an  effay  round 
about  each  of  them,  and  prove  that  they  ought  to  be  called  Feelings, 
'i'his  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of-tiie  commonwealth  of  learning,  as 
experience  hath  fliewn. 
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of  an  ancient  date,  cited  only  by  one  author,  and  that 
very  courtly,  I  humbly  conceive  thefe  inftances  produced, 
make  direcTtly  againlt  the  objedion  ;  for  it  appears  to  me 
very  evident,  that  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  Saul,  and 
given  to  David,  for  this  very  realbn,  he  being  unfit  to 
govern,  by  thus  allowing  his  authority  to  be  trampled 
upon.  Nor  will  it  be  eafy  to  aflign  any  different  reafon, 
why  none  of  the  pofterity  of  Gideon  were  ever  permit- 
ted to  rule  Ifrael.  There  are  forne  later  inftances  of  that 
fort,  nearer  home,  thrown  up  by  fhallow  politicians  ;  as 
that  of  the  hangman  at  Ayr,  v/ho  refufed  to  execute  the 
Vv'higs  in  King  Charles  the  lid's  time  ;  and  that  which 
happened  a  fev/  years  ago  among  ourfelves,  when  the  ci- 
vil government  overlooked  the  difobediencc  of  a  fet  of 
refra6lory  clergymen  who  refufed  to  read  the  aft  of  par- 
liament againll  Captain  Porteous.  In  the  firll  of  thefe 
cafes,  the  judges  adled  in  a  laudable  manner  ;  for  they 
deprived  the  man  of  his  benefice  :  and  for  the  crim.e  of 
his  difobedience,  I  am  perfuaded  he  died  childlefs,  for  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  of  his  pofterity  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  In  the  other  cafe,  i  confefs  the  govern- 
ment was  much  to  be  blamed  ;  and  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  their  deteftabls  lenity,  at  that  time,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  late  rebellion,  which  followed  fo  foon  after 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  take  vv^arning  for  the  time 
to  come ;  for  I  am  perfuaded,  one  other  inftance  of  the 
fame  kind  would  effeftually  fet  the  Pretender  upon  the 
throne  of  B/itain. 

The  iaft  principle  which  I  f!;all  mention,  and  which, 
v/ith  the  reft,  I  am  fure  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  the  maxim  laid  down  for  our  conduct,  is,  That  the 
beft  method  of  conviction,  and  of  all  others  the  moft 
proper  for  a  church-court,  is  that  of  audiority,  ilipportcd  in 
its  higheft  rigor  by  cenfures,  wliicli  may  be  fek  by  men  of 
the  dulleft  capacities,  as  depofition,  and  fufpenfion  from 
benefice  as  well  as  ofiice.  If  the  goodnels  of  an  argu- 
ment, or  the  excellency  of  a  method,  is  to  be  meafurcd 
by  the  fi-equency  of  recourfe  that  is  had  to  it,  I .  think 
none  can  difpute  precedency  v/ith  this.  It  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be,  of  all  others,  the  moft  Chriftian  method  ;  it 
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reigned  over  the  whole  church  v*  ithout  a  rival,  for  many- 
ages  ;  and  though  proteftants,  for  a  while  pretended  to 
find  fault  with  it  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ;  ytX^ 
which  of  them  all,  when  they  became  able  to  make  ufe 
of  it,  have  not  tried  it  in  their  turn  ?  And  whether  we 
confider  the  majority,  by  whofe  hands  this  weapon  is  to 
be  wielded,  or  the  minority  upon  whom  the  weight  of  it 
mull  fall,  it  will  plainly  appear  to  be  admirably  luited  to 
the  prefent  times.  As  to  the  beafts  of  burden,  who  fall 
to  be  driven  by  this  m.ethod,  they  are  known  to  be  fuch 
dull  and  lifelefs  animals  (as  they  are  moil:  of  them  pall 
the  vigor  of  youth)  that  no  other  argument  can  make  any 
imprelfion  upon  them.  However  a  horfe  might  be  m.a- 
naged,  who  is  a  generous  creature,  no  body  could  think 
of  another  methocl  to  make  an  afs  move,  but  conilantly 
to  belabour  its  fides.  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  evidence 
of  the  dulnefs  and  ftupidity  of  thefc  obftinate  beings  we 
have  to  do  with,  than  the  expence  of  rhetoric  that  has 
been  thrown  away  upon  them,  to  perfuade  them  of  a 
thing  as  clear  as  the  fun,  viz.  that  if  they  had  any  con- 
fcience  they  would  depofe  themfelves,  and  yield  their 
place  to  more  pliable  fuccelTors.  They  even  pretend  con- 
fcience  here  again  ;  and  tell  us  they  are  placed  in  a  Irati- 
on  which  they  dare  not  defert,  unlefs  they  be  thruft  out 
of  it.  Now,  let  the  reader  judge  how  incapable  of  per- 
fuafion  one  mud  be,  to  find  difficulty  in  fo  plain  a  cafe  ; 
and  therefore  how  unneceflary  it  is,  that  a  more  eiTeftu?! 
method  fhould  be  tried. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  in  Affemblies  and 
Commiffions  feems,  at  prefrnt,  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  fuch  a  method  of  conviftion  as  I  have  mentioned. 
One  part  of  our  ftrength  lies  in  the  laity  who  attend  our 
judicatures;  thefe,  as  they  poiTefs  no  benefice  in  the 
church,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  this  fort  of  cenfure, 
and  therefore  are  only  capable  of  inflicting,  but  not  of 
fuffcring  it ;  and  as  they  are  not  much  accufiomed  to 
folving  cafes  of  confcience,  vv-hat  other  method  can  occur 
to  them,  when  things  of  this  nature  are  thrown  in  tlieir 
way,  than  the  more  gentleman-like  method,  for  Vvh-ch 
Alexander  the  Great  is  fo  jufily  celebrated,  viz.  cutting 
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the  troublefome  knot,  which  they  would  find  tedious  and 
difficult  to  unite  ?  The  reft  of  our  fide  confifls  in  clergy 
of  the  youngeft  fort ;  who,  as  they  are  imitators  of  the 
manners  of  gentlemen,  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft  with  the 
fame  fpirit  in  public  judgment.  Though  they  can  give 
flouriflies  of  rhetoric  enough ;  nay,  though  one  of  them 
in  particular,  I  may  literally  fay, 

He  cannot  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  their  flies  a  trope  ; 

yet  as  for  logic,  it  is  well  known  this  part  of  education  is 
fallen  into  great  contempt ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expeded, 
that  fuch  brifli  and  lively  fpirits,  who  have  always  hated 
every  thing  that  looked  fcholaftic-like,  can  bear  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  ftrift  methods  of  argumentation.  But  though 
we  were  greater  mafters  in  this  method  of  convi6lion,  yet 
our  blood  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  too  warm  for  any  thing 
that  is  fo  flow,  and  at  beft  fo  uncertain  in  its  fuccefs.  No  ; 
we  are  now  the  majority,  and  oar  power  as  a  late  acquifi- 
tion,  is  the  more  agreeable  for  being  new  ;  we  muft  tafte 
the  Iweets  of  authority,  which  can  only  be  by  compelling 
our  inferiors  to  obey  us.  If  our  fentences  are  executed, 
it  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  new  incumbent,  the  fame  thing 
to  the  church  in  general,  and  the  fame  thing  to  us,  whe- 
ther the  executors  are  willing  or  unwilling;  for,  as  to 
that  whole  matter  of  confcience,  about  which  fo  much 
noife  is  made,  I  have  already  related  our  fentiments ; 
from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  nonfenfe,  as  laying  a 
violent  temptation  in  men's  way  to  acl  in  the  light  of  their 
ovv^n  mind,  is  nothing  but  words  without  a  meaning.  And 
as  to  the  expreffion  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  about  church- 
power,  which  he  ufes  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  "  for 
'■'•  edification,  and  not  for  deftru6lion ;"  it  is  no  fecret, 
that  there  is  a  various  reading  ;  and  if  once  we  had,  "  for 
"  de(lru6lion  and  not  for  edification,"  efiablilheJ  as  the 
true  reading,  which,  if  we  were  dealers  in  criticifm,  might 
perhaps  be  eafily  done,  Vv^e  fliould  not  only  get  rid  of  this 
troublefome  text,  bat  make  an  acL|uifition  of  it  on  our 
fide  of  the  queiUon,  to  the  confiifion  of  our  greatell  cnc- 
mies.  • 
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MAXIM      XI. 

The  charadler  which  moderate  men  give  their  adverfaries, 
of  the  orthodox  party,  mule  ahvays  be  that  of ''  knaves" 
or  *'  fools ;"  and,  as  occafion  ferv^es,  the  fame  perfon 
(if  it  will  pafs)  may  be  reprefented  as  a  "  knave"  at 
one  time,  and  as  a  •'  fool"  at  another. 

The  juflnefs  of  this  proceeding  may  be  eafily  made  ap- 
pear. The  principles  of  moderation  being  fo  very  evident 
to  reafon,  it  is  a  demonftration,  that  none  but  unreafonable 
men  can  refift  their  influence  :  and  therefore  v/e  cannot 
fuppofe,  that  fnch  as  are  againft  us  can  be  {o  from  con- 
fcience.  Befides,  fetting  alide  the  fiiperior  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence of  the  one  fet  of  principles  above  the  other,  there 
ai'e  much  flronger  carnal  motives,  to  fpeak  in  their  own 
ftyle,  to  a6t  in  their  way,  than  in  ours ;  and  therefore 
there  is  great  ground  to  conclude,  that  they  a6t  from  hy- 
pocrify,  but  not  fo  of  us.  They  pleafe  the  people  ;  we 
pleafe,  at  leall  endeavor  to  pleale,  thofe  of  high  rank. 
Nowtliere  are  many  remarkable  advantages  they  gain  bv 
pleafmg  the  people  ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  "  ex  poft  fac- 
to," that  we  gain  nothing  by  pleafmg  the  gentry ;  for 
they  never  trampled  upon  us  fo  much  as  of  late  ;  and 
have  entirely  defeated  our  application  to  parliament  for 
augmentation  of  flipend.  So  far  are  we  from  being  in 
any  refpe6l  the  better  of  the  gentry,  that  we  have  really 
great  reafon  to  complain  of  them;  for  when  ue  have  en- 
deavored to  ingratiate  curfelves  v/ith  them,  by  foftnefs 
and  complaifance,  and  by  going  confiderable  lengths 
with  them  in  their  freedom,  they  oftentimes  mod  unge- 
neroully  defpife  us  but  the  more :  nay,  many  of  them 
have  firft  taught  us  to  live  at  a  high  rate,  and  then  rehife 
to  give  us  any  thing  to  keep  it  up.  Now,  as  we  men  of 
reafon  could  not  but  forefee  this,  it  is  plain  nothing  but 
the  moft  difmterefted  virtue  could  lead  us  to  act  as  we 
'  have  done.  V/hereas,  on  th.e  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
have  gained,  and  do  poflefs  the  elleem  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  fo,  it  is  plain  they  could  have  no  other  view 
in  their  conduit  but  to  attain  it.     However,  to  (hew  our 

Vol.  III.  U 
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chanty,  \vc  iillow  there  are  fome  on  their  fide  who  are 
indifferently  honefi  ;  but  thefe  are  men  of  very  weak 
iiitellcftuab,  as  is  evident  from  their  not  thinking  as  we 
do. 

The  other  part  of  the  maxim  is  abundantly  reafonable, 
but  not  fo  eafily  put  in  praftice,  viz.  reprefenting  the 
lame  individual  perfon  fometimes  as  a  knave,  and  fome- 
times  as  a  fool.  This  affair  is  fometimes  unluckily  ma- 
naged, when  it  is'  incautioufly  attempted.  In  order  to  its 
being  done  fuccefsfully,  therefore  let  the  following  rules 
be  obferved. 

ill:.  Let  a  man  be  reprefented  as  a  knave  and  a  hypo- 
crite to  one  fort  of  people  in  the  world ;  and  let  him  be 
reprefented  as  a  fool,  not  to  the  fame,  but  to  another  fort : 
let  the  firft  be  chiefly  your  better  fort  of  people,  particu- 
larly thofe  among  them  that  hate  much  profeffion  of  reli- 
gion, and  are  apt  to  call  all  ftriclnefs  hypocrify  :  the  other 
it  is  plain,  mull  be  the  fimple  and  credulous. 

The  fecond  rule  is,  that,  if  poffible,  there  ihould  be 
different  perfons  employed  in  fpreading  thefe  different 
calumnies  of  the  fame  man.  By  this  apparent  confiil- 
ency  in  every  one's  opinion  with  itfelf,  they  will  be  the 
more  eafily  maintained,  and  be  the  lefs  liable  to  difcove- 
ry  :  and  thus,  as  the  feveral  wheels  of  a  watch,  by  oppo- 
fite  motions,  promote  the  fame  end  ;  fo  the  feveral  mem- 
bers of  the  moderate  body,  by  feemingly  different  and 
oppofite  means,  confpire  in  promoting  the  good  of  the 
whole.  The  principle  upon  wiiich  thefe  two  rules  are 
founded,  is,  That  probability  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  every 
falfliood  we  would  have  believed  ;  which  principle  is  laid 
down,  and  finely  illullrated,  in  the  Art  of  Political  Lying, 
faid  to  be  wrote  by  one  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  reckoned  wandering  from  my 
fubjedt,  when  I  obferve,  that  the  very  fame  principle  of 
iludying  probability  is  to  be  applied  to  the  celebration  of 
the  characlers  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  the  defamation  of 
our  enemies.  Thefe  two  defigns  indeed  have  a  very 
ih-ong  connection,  and  do  mutually  fupport  and  promote 
one  another.  Praifmg  one  chara6ler  is,  by  neceffary  and 
manifefl  confequcncc,  a  defamation  of  its  oppofite  ;  and, 
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ill  fome  cafes,  which  may  eafily  be  conceived,  it  is  the 
moft  eHglblc,  and  the  rnoft  effectual  way  of  doing  it.  I 
have  been  prefent  at  a  converfation,  v/here  the  chief  in- 
tention of  one  of  the  fpeakers,  and  what  he  had  mod  at 
heart,  was  to  ruin  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  cer- 
tain perfon  who  happened  to  be  mentioned,  with  his 
hearers  ;  but  he  could  not  well  know,  whether  they  were 
able  to  bear  a  large  quantity  of  luimixed  reproach,  he 
chofe  the  wifer  and  fafer  method,  of  celebrating  another 
charadler,  and  drawing  it  with  all  his  art,  in  fuch  a  manr 
ner,  as  the  llrongefl:  oppofition  poffible  might  appear,  in 
fome  of  its  circuniUances,  to  that  of  the  perfoji  intended 
to  be  wounded  by  refledlion. 

But  in  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  great  judgment  and 
prudence  mull  be  ufed  ;  nothing  mufl  be  laid,  the  con- 
trary of  v/hich  is,  or  may  be  eafily  known  to  be  true  ; 
and  particularly  all  the  antiquated  orthodox  phrafes,  in 
giving  a  minifler's  character,  are  to  be  religioufly  avoid- 
ed. The  neceifity  of  this  direflion  will  bell  appear  from 
an  example  :  Suppofe  I  fhould  fay  of  Momus,  he  was  a 
youth  of  early,  and  continues  to  be  a  man  of  eminent 
piety,  walking  with  God,  and  fpending  many  hours 
every  day  in  fecret  devotion  ;  has  a  deep  and  llrong 
ienfe  upon  his  mind,  of  the  worth  and  value  of  time,  and 
lays  it  out  wholly  in  fitting  others  and  himfelf  for  eter- 
nity ;  has  fo  facred  a  regard  for  truth,  that  he  never  tells 
a  lye,  even  in  jell ;  has  a  moft  humble  deportment,  and 
is  perfedlly  free  from  that  prevailing  fault  of  triumphing 
.over  the  weak  or  lliame-faced  by  raillery  or  impudence  ; 
has  been  frequently  heard  to  exprefs  his  difpleafure  at 
all  lenity  of  carriage,  and  frothy  unprofitable  difcourfe, 
in  perfons  of  the  facred  chara6ler ;  and  as  he  was  always 
himfelf  remarkable  for  a  purity  of  converfation,  fo  he  can- 
not allow  the  moft  difta.nt  allufion  to  obfcenity  to  pafs 
widiout  a  reproof;  in  fliort,hi3  whole  behavior  commands 
both  the  reverence  and  love  of  all  v;ho  have  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  acepaintance.  I  f.\v,  if  I  fhould  draw  the 
characler  of  Momus  in  this  n-ianner,  as  fome  authors  do 
thole  of  the  Puritan  clergy  about  a  hundrerl  years  ago, 
it  is  probable  he  would  give  me  no  thanks :  and  indeed. 
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he  would  owe  me  none  ;  for  it  would  have  much  more  the 
air  of  a  fatire  than  of  a  panegyric. 

It  is,  however,  poffible  to  draw  a  character  of  the  fame 
perfon,  which  fliall  have  fome  truth,  and  much  probabili- 
ty in  it ;  and  Avhich,  as  being  the  charadler  of  a  modem, 
iliall  be  much  more  in  the  modern  commendatory  llyie. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  mofi:  fprightly  and  lively  fancy,  of  an  in- 
exhaufiiblefund  of  wit  and  humour,  where  he  pleafes  to 
difplay  it,  though  the  iniquity  of  the  times  has,  in  fome 
meafure,  checked  its  indulgence.  He  is,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  grimnefs  of  his  countenance,  entirely  free  from 
any  fournefs  or  raorofenefs  of  temper,  fo  that  in  his  con- 
verfation  a  man  may  enjoy  all  manner  of  eafe  and  free- 
dom. He  is  a  mod  genteel  and  elegant- preacher  and 
poet ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  a  man  of  a  warm  and  good 
heart.* 

MAXIM    XII. 

As  to  the  world  in  general,  a  moderate  man  is  to  have 
great  charity  for  Atheifls  and  Deifts  in  principle,  and 
foi*  perfons  that  are  loofe  and  vicious  in  their  practice  ; 
but  none  at  all  for  thofe  that  have  a  high  profeffion  of 
religion,  and  a  great  pretence  to  llri6lncfs  in  their  walk 
and  converfation. 

This  maxim  feems  to  be  pretty  ftrongly  laid  ;  and  ytX, 
.  upon  a  Ih-icl  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  we  follow  it 
very  exactly.  That  we  have  charity  for  the  firfl  men- 
tioned fort  of  perfons,  is  evident ;  for  we  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate ourfelves  to  them,  and  draw  as  near  them  as 
pofiibly  we  can,  infilling  upon  nothing  in  our  fermons 
but  M'hat  may  be  faid  to  be  a  part,  or  an  improvement,  of 
the  law  of  nature.  And  as  to  our  having  no  charity  for 
the  other  fort,  it  is  as   evident ;  witnefs  the   odious  idea 

*  1  his  expreluon,  "  a  nnni  of  a  good  heart,"  is  much  in  fafliion 
among-  the  moderate,  arid  of  great  fignificancy  and  hcauty;  .but  it  is 
cn)y  to  be  iifed  in  fpealdng  tope;ror,5  of  fome  degree  of  tallc  ;  fcr  I 
knew  a  particular  inlbuce  in  v.hich  it  difobliged  the  perfon  it  was  in- 
u-nJcd  to  gai!i.  '    , 
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we  have  affixed  to  the  name  of  a  profeffor  (unlefs  when  it 
is  meant  of  a  profeflbr  in  a  college  ;)  and  witnefs  our  iron- 
ical way  of  fpeaking,  when  we  fay  of  a  man,  he  has  a 
*'  grave  fanftified  air."  Nay,  even  holinefs  and  godli- 
nefs  are  feldom  taken  by  us  in  a  very  good  fenfe  :  when 
we  fay,  ''  One  of  the  holy  brethren,"  or,  "  A  good  godly 
"  lady,"  they  would  niiliake  us  very  much  that  would 
think  we  had  a  high  opinion  of  any  ofthefe  perfons. 

This  our  condudl  a  certain  young  m.an  of  the  orthodox- 
fide,  reflected  very  feverely  upon,  as  he  thought,  in  a 
fermon,  Vvhich  he  afterwards  printed,  in  words  to  this 
purpofe  :  "  They  can  indeed  talk  very  fluently  of  uni- 
'■'  verfal  benevolence,  and  a  charitable  candid  diipofition — 
*'  but  their  charity  is  confined  to  thofe  who  favor  their 
"  opinions,  or  perhaps  are  indifferent  about  religion  alto- 
*'  gether  ;  while  the  leaft  appearance  of  ferious  devotion, 
*'  or  fervent  zeal  for  God,  is  enough  to  forfeit  it.  Indeed 
"  this  charity  is  as  myfterious  as  the  faith  of  the  mod  bi- 
*'  gotted  Catholic ;  it  is  equally  full  of  contraditlions  ; 
"  and  feems  refolved  to  found  itfelf,  not  upon  evidence, 
"  but  upon  the  want  of  it.  Where  every  thing  has  the 
"  worft  appearance,  there  they  will  believe  well  ;  but 
"  where  the  outward  conduct  is  blamelefs,  they  candidly 
"■.  fufpe6l  that  nothing  but  hypocrify  lies  at  the  bottom.'* 
But,  with  the  leave  of  this  linart  youth,  what  he  fays  of 
us  is  very  true,  and  v/e  maintain  it  to  be  right :  for  the 
very  meaning  of  charity  is  to  believe  without  evidence  ; 
it  is  no  charity  at  all  to  believe  good  of  a  man  vv'hen  we 
fee  it,  but  when  we  do  not  fee  it.  It  is  with  charit}^  in 
fentiment,  as  with  charity  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  the 
neccffitous  ;  we  do  not  give  alms  to  the  rich  but  to  the 
poor.  In  like  manner,  v/hen  there  are  all  outward  ap- 
pearances of  goodnefs,  it  requires  no  charity  to  believe  well 
of  the  perfons  :  but  when  there  are  none  at  all,  or  per- 
haps very  many  to  the  contrary,  then  I  will  maintain  it 
is  charity,  and  charity  in  its  perfection,  to  believe  well 
of  them.  Some  object  to  this.  Well,  fmce  it  is  your  will, 
have  charity  for  them  ;  but  have  charity  alfo  for  fuch  as 
are  apparently  good.  Oh  !  the  ftupid  world  !  and  flow 
of  heart  to  conceive  !  is  it  not  evident  to  a  demonftration. 
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that  if  the  appearance  of  wickednefs  be  the  foundation  of 
chanty,  the  appearance  of  goodnefs,  which  is  its  oppofite, 
mull  be  the  foundation  of  a  quite  contrary  judgment,  viz. 
fufpe6ting,  or  rather  believing  ill  of  them  ?  If  any  ftill  in- 
fift,  That  if  not  charity,  yet  jiiftice  ijiould  incline  us  to 
believe  v/ell  of  them  ?  as  I  have  feemingly  confeffed  :  I 
anfvver,  That  M'e  have  no  occafion  for  juftice,  if  we  have 
charity ;  for  charity  is  more  than  juilice,  even  as  the 
whole  is  more  than  a  part :  but  though  I  have  fuppofed, 
"  argLimentandi  gratia,"  that  juilice  requires  this,  yet  it  is 
not  my  fentimcnt ;  for  the  perlbns  meant  being  ufually 
great  enemies  to  us,  are  thereby  cut  off  from  any  claim 
injufLiceto  our  good  opinion  ;  and  being  alfo,  as  has  been 
proved,  imiproper  objedls  of  charity,  it  remains  that  we 
fhould  hate  them  with  perfeft  hatred,  as  in  fad  we  do. 

MAXIM     XIII. 

All  moderate  men  are  joined  together  in  the  firifteft  bond 
of  union,  and  do  never  fail  to  fupport  and  clefend  one 
another  to  the  utmotl,  be  the  caufe  they  are  engaged  in 
what  it  will. 

This  maxim  I  do  notinfert  fo  much  for  the  inftruStion 
of  the  ignorant,  as  for  the  perfeftion  of  my  own  plan, 
and  the  honor  of  the  whole  body  ;  for  I  have  hardly  ever 
knov/n  it  fail  in  any  inilance  v/hatever.  And  as  this  cha- 
■  rafter  belongs,  without  controverfy,  to  all  the  moderate, 
fo  it  belongs  to  them  by  an  exclufive  privilege  ;  for  they 
do  moll  loudly  complain  of,  and  load  with  mofr  opprobri- 
ous epithets,  any  of  the  orthodox,  who  attempt  to  imitate 
them  in  it,  as  has  been  fom.etimies  known.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  jufl  and  reafonable  than  thefe  com- 
plaints ;  for  fuch  conduct  in  the  orthodox  is  a  plain  de- 
fertion  of  their  own  principles,  a  robbery  and  invafion  of 
the  property  of  others.  Confcience,  upon  which  they 
pretend  to  aft,  is,  of  all  things,  the  moil  llifF  and  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  cannot  by  any  art,  be  m.oulded  into  .another 
ihapc,  than  that  which  it  naturally  bears :  whereas  the 
whole  principles  of  moderation  are  moll  gentle  and  duc- 
tile, and  may  be  applied  to'almoit  all  purpofes  imagniable. 
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If  any,  through  an  envious  infidelity,  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  aflerted  in  the  maxim,  they  are  referred,  for 
fatisfadion,  to  the  hiilory  of  the  proceedings  of  this  church 
for  thefe  tv/enty  years  paft,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the 
true  reforming  period ;  and  are  hereby  defied  to  produce 
an  inftance  in  which  any  moderate  man,  v/ife  or  unwife, 
old  or  young,  grave  or  fprightly,  failed  to  concur  in  fup- 
porting  one  of  his  own  fide,  whatever  was  his  caufe,  ac- 
tive or  pafiive,  a  projed  for  advancement,  or  the  danger 
of  a  profecution.  Let  but  one  of  us  Hart  a  fcheme,  in 
which  he  may  find  his  account,  or  become  candidate  for 
an  office,  the  whole,  upon  the  firfl;  impulfe,  as  the  concor- 
dant firings  of  a  mufical  infirument  anfwer  to  the  touch, 
return  and  reverberate  the  found.  If  Mom  us  unwarily 
makes  a  fally  into  the  territories  of  "  good-humoured 
''  vice,"  and  is  unhappily  betrayed  by  thole  v/ho  ought 
not  to  have  been  trufted;  how  powerfully  is  he  upheld 
by  the  graveil  of  the  party,  and  the  uncharitable  malevo- 
lent enemy  fiung  and  deftroyed,  like  the  bear  in  the  fa- 
ble, for  diliurbing  the  hive  of  indullrious  bees  r  Nay,  as  a 
yet  fironger  infiance,  (being  more  againfi:  nature)  I  could 
fliew,  in  the  records  of  a  certain  prefbytery,  declarations 
figned  by  the  moft  moderate  hands,  and  yet  coutaiiiiijg  iis 
high  and  ranting  expreflions  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
Chriftian  people,  as  ever  were  ufed  by  the  moft  orthodox 
writer  ;  becaufe,  by  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances,  they  ferved,  at  that  time,  to  promote  the  fettle- 
ment  of  a  moderate  man. 

Every  eye  mull  immediately  perceive  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  this  part  of  our  charadler.  What  more 
amiable  than  union  ?  or  what  more  neceflary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  any  fociety  ?  and  what  more  hateful  and  horrid 
than  difcord  and  divifion  ?  Is  it  not  alfo,  by  tliis  very 
means,  that  we  have  obtained  the  viftory,  and  do  fliill  prc- 
ferve  our  fuperiority  over  the  orthodox  party  ?  They  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  they  have  been 
lately  well  explained  by  fome  of  our  brethren  in  print ; 
and  know  not  that  all  who  enter  into  it,  give  up  their 
rights  as  individuals,  and  are  bound  "  to  follow  what  they 
"  difapprove;"  to  fee  v/ith  the  eyes,  and  ad  for  the  iii- 
tcrefi  of  tlie  v/hole.body. 
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It  mufl  be  no  fmall  commendation  of  fiich  condu6t, 
that  in  i"o  doing  we  either  follow,  or  are  followed,  by  the 
moil  eminent  and  illuflrious  characters  in  this  nation. 
It  is  probable  there  may  be  feveral  controverted  elections 
tried  before  the  parliament  in  a  Ihort  time ;  and  I  dare 
fay,  any  wife  man  will  foretell  their  iilue  in  each  cafe, 
much  more  certainly  from  the  charadler  of  the  perfon, 
than  from  the  merits  of  the  caufe.  And  it  is  with  fome 
pleafure  I  obferve,  that  whoever  begun  this  pra6:ice  firil, 
we  have  carried  it  to  the  greateft  perfeftion ;  for  amongft 
us,  the  characters  of  men  have  been  openly  pleaded  in 
defence  of  their  caufe,  which,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  hath 
hardly  ever  been  done  in  any  civil  court. 

How  admirably  does  this  principle  fall  in  with  the 
fcheme  of  philofophy  upon  which  the  prefent  generation 
is  formed  !  It  illuflrates  the  truth  of  Mr.  H n's  doc- 
trine, That  virtue  is  founded  upon  inftind  and  alreclion, 
and  not  upon  reafon  :  that  benevolence  is  its  fource,  fup- 
port,  and  perfection  ;  and  that  all  tlie  particular  rules  of 
conduct  are  to  be  fufpended,  when  tiiey  feem  to  interfere 
with  the  general  good..  In  fnort,  it  flievvs  that  the  mode- 
rate are  a  tranfcript  in  miniature,  and  do  mofi:  diltinftly 
exhibit  the  order,  proportion,  and  unity  of  defign  in  the 
univerfal  fyllem. 

Time  \vould  fail  me,  if  I  fliould  go  through  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  this  crowning  maxim  ;  and  therefore  I  fliail 
only  further  obferve,  that  it  excels  all  the  known  princi- 
ples of  action  for  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity.  In  order  to 
determine  which  fide  to  chufe  in  a  difputed  queltion,  it 
requires  no  long  difcuflions  of  reafon,  no  critical  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  controverted  fafts,  but  only  foms  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  men  ;  a  Hudy  much  more  agree- 
able, as  well  as  more  common,  than  that  of  books.  To 
fpeak  more  properly,  it  requires  no  iludy  at  all  of  any 
kind  ;  for,  as  to  the  grofs,  or  general  tendency  of  a  cha- 
racter, conmion  fame  communicates  the  impreifion,  and 
felclom  or  never  deceives  us.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
fon that  the  maxim,  as  has  been  obferved  at  the  beginning- 
of  the  illullration,  is  conllantly  and  unerringly  followed 
by  the  moderate  of  every  age  and  condition  :  on  which 
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account  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  be  added  to  the 
number  of  the  feelings,  which  are  at  prefent  fo  much 
upon  the  growing  hand. 

Thus  I  have  laid  down  and  illuflrated  thefe  excellent 
maxims,  not  without  labour  and  expence  of  thought; 
and,  I  think,  carried  them  fo  far  as  to  make  a  complete 
fyflem  for  the  education  and  accomplifhment  of  a  mode- 
rate clergyman,  for  his  guidance  in  public  judgment,  and 
his  direction  as  to  private  practice.  And  now,  courteous 
reader,  as  a  traveller,  after  having  gone  through  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  country,  afcends  fome  eminence  to  re- 
view the  whole,  let  us  Hand  ftill  and  rejoice  over  the 
happy  ftate  of  our  mother-church  of  Scotland,  in  which 
moderation  fo  greatly  prevails  ;  and  let  us  rejoice  in  hope 
of  what  improvements  ilie  may  yet  arrive  at,  by  adher- 
ing to  thefe  maxims,  now  digefted  into  fuch  admirable 
form  and  order.  O  what  noble,  fublime,  and  impene- 
trable fermons  fhall  now  be  preached  !  What  victories 
and  triumphs  fhall  be  obtained  over  the  ftupid  populace, 
by  forced  fettlements,  which  never  have  fuch  a  beautiful 
and  orderly  form,  as  when  finillied  by  foldiers,  marching 
in  comely  array,  with  ihining  arms  ;  a  perfeft  image  of 
the  churcb-militant !  And  what  perfedlly  virtuous  and 
fmlefs  lives  Ihall  be  led  by  thele  clergy,  who,  with  fteady 
eye,  regard  the  good  of  this  vaft  whole,  which  never  yet 
w^ent  wrong  !  There  is  nothing  indeed  that  any  way  tar- 
niilies  the  beauty  of  this  profpecl,  but  the  mifcarriage  of 
the  augmentation-fcheme  ;  over  which  I  could  now  la- 
ment in  elegiac  flrains,  but  that  my  hope  is  not  yet  quite 
extinft  ;  for  who  can  tell  whether,  wdien  we  fnall  have 
brought  moderation  to  perie6lioa,  when  we  fhall  have 
driven  av/ay  the  whole  common  people  to  the  Seceders, 
who  alone  are  fit  for  them,  and  captivated  the  hearts  of 
the  gentry  to  a  love  of  our  folitary  temples,  they  may 
not  be  pleafed  to  allow  us  more  Hipends,  becaufe  we 
Ihall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fpend  them  ? 

I  v^'ould  now  propofe,  that,  the  next  enfuing  General 

Affembly  v,  ould  appoint  (what  indeed  I  might  not  vvith- 

".  out  fom«  reafon  expect,    whether  they  appoint  it  or  not) 

that  all  the  profelTors  of  divinitv  in  the  nation  fhall  lee- 

Vol.  III.         ,  X 
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ture  one  day  every  week  upon  this  fyflem  of  moderation, 
that  our  youth  may  be  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  a 
tafte  for  it.  This,  I  am  fure,  will  be  much  more  pro- 
fitable than  any  of  the  antiquated  fyftems  of  divinity,  as 
Pic^tet  or  Turretine :  nay,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  is  more 
e:iaQ:ly  calculated  for  the  prefent  times,  than  even  the 
more  modern  authors,  Epiftetus  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
which  lad,  in  Mr.  Foulis's  tranllation  hath,  by  many 
youns:  divines,  in  their  firft  year,  beenmiflaken  for  Mar- 
kii  Medulla  Theologije. 

If  this  n^y  treatife  fliall  meet  widi  the  ^.iccefs  and  ac- 
ceptance that  it  juitly  deferves,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
to  the  public  a  Hill  more  minute  and  particular  deline- 
ation of  the  moderate  character,  either  in  another  book 
of  a  different  form  from  this,  or  perhaps  in  a  fecond 
edition  of  the  fame  ;  which  fliall,  in  that  cafe,  be 
the  text,  and  to  whichlvv'ill  add  large  explanatory  notes, 
containing  much  private  hiftory,  and  referring  to  many 
particular  ladls,  in  order  to  render  it  the  more  grateful, 
as  well  as  the  more  inflrufting  to  the  reader.  I  have  alfo 
by  me  the  "  ftamina  vitas"  of  many  ufeful  and  edifying 
treatifes,  which  fliall  be  produced  in  due  time,  as  the 
mufes  fliall  give  affiflance ;  fuch  as.  The  art  of  making 
a  flourifhed  fermon  with  very  little  matter,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  fmiilies,  and  by  repeating  every  ])aragraph 
over  again  in  the  form  of  a  foliloquy  :  One  refolution  of 
all  cafes  of  confcience,  from  the  good  of  the  whole 
fcheme  :  A  directory  for  prayer,  upon  the  fame  fcheme  : 
The  horrid  fm  and  danger  of  miniflers  fpending 
too  much  time  in  catechifmg  and  vifiting  in  country- 
parifh.es ;  1  do  not  make  any  mention  of  towns,  to  avoid 
giving  offence  ;  as  alio,  left  it  fliould  prove  true  what  I 
liave  heard,  that  the  praftice  is  fcarcely  known  in  any  of 
our  gre^t  towns,  in  which  cafe,  my  reafonings  Vv'ould 
look  like  -beating  the  air.  Thefe,  with  many  others, 
I  am  with  affiduous  care  purchafmg  materials  for  complet- 
ing, by  obfervation  and  converliition,  that  our  church  may 
go  on  in  a  progreflive  motion  toward  the  zenith  of  per- 
fcftion  and  meridian  of  glory. 
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I  ihall  now  flint  up  this  work,  by  acquainting  the 
reader  with  a  fecret,  which  perhaps  he  would  not  other- 
wife  advert  to,  viz.  that  I  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  having 
done  a  thing  feemingly  quite  iinpra61:icable.  I  have  giv- 
en the  moderate,  and  thofe  who  defire  to  be  inftrufted  in 
that  fcience,  a  complete  view  of  the  maxims  and  princi- 
ples of  moderation,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  profti lut- 
ing or  giving  them  up  to  the  pofleflion  of  every  common 
reader.  Perhaps  fome  will  afe,  how  I  imagine  I  have 
effcdled  this  ?  I  anfwer,  that  I  have  fo  framed  the  wliole 
of  my  book,  that  it  is  really  intelligible  only  to  perfons 
duly  qualified  ;  and  to  every  fuch  perfon  it  is  tranfparent 
as  the  fpring- water.  I  have  given  only  moderate  reafons 
for  moderate  principles,  fo  that  however  ftrongly  they 
may  convince  fome,  viz.  thofe  of  our  kidney,  others 
they  will  be  fo  far  from  convincing,  that  they  will  be 
thought  to  operate  a  quite  contrary  way.  I  have  managed 
this  fo  carefully,  that  I  could  venture  to  lay  a  v/ager  of 
all  that  I  am  worth,  that  this  treatife  Ihall  be  taken,  by 
very  many,  to  be  the  work  of  an  orthodox  pen,  and  to 
be  intended  as  a  banter  upon  moderate  men  and  their 
way.  They  will  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  us,  vv^hom  they 
will  imagine  to  be  expofed  by  this  revelation  of  our  myf- 
teries  :  but  how  ingenioufly  are  they  deceived  ?  For,  by 
that  very  means,  every  properly  prejudiced  mind  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  complete  fyflem,  upon  which  to  form  his 
fentiments,  and  regulate  his  conduft. 
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TO  THE 

NOBILITY    AND    GENTRY 

OF 

SCOTLAND, 

PARTICULARLY 

Such  of  them  as  are  Elders  of  the  Church,   and  fvC' 
quently  Members  oftbeGET>iEi\h'L  Assembly. 

Right  Honorable,  and  Right  Worfhipful, 

THERE  was  prefixed  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Chara6ler. 
iftics  a  ludicrous  dedication  ;  there  feems  therefore 
fome  propriety  in  prefixing  a  ferious  dedication  to  this 
Apology.  To  whom  it  ought  to  be  addrefied,  could  fcarce 
admit  of  a  moment's  hefitation.  It  profeffes  to  aim  at 
promoting  the  interefl:  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  certainly  none  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power 
to  preferve  or  improve  the  conftitution,  both  in  church 
and  ftate,  as  your  Lordfhips  and  Worfhips. 

I  am  not  to  flatter  you  with  an  entire  approbation  of 
your  pall  condu6l  as  church-members.  The  defign  of 
this  addrefs  is  rather  to  befeech  you,  in  the  moil  refpeft- 
ful  manner,  ferioufly  to  confider,  whether  you  ought  any 
longer  to  give  countenance  to  the  meafures  which  have  for 
fome  time  generally  prevailed.  I  am  encouraged  to  this, 
by  reflecting,  that  it  is  to  you,  indeed,  we  are  obliged  for 
fetting  fome  bounds  to  the  attempts  of  the  high-flying  cler- 
gy. I  could  give  feveral  inlhnces  of  this  :  but  fhall  only 
.mentlort  one,  becaufe  it  is  very  recent.  In  the  AiTembly 
1762,  it  v/as  evidently  owing  to  the  honorable  members, 
that  a  fanClion  was  not  given  to  a  refolution,  of  inflidling 
cenfures  upon  miniRers,  merely  for  preaching  to  their 
own  people  at  their  defire  :  a  thing   fo  odious   in   its  ap- 
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pearance,  and  fo  dangerous  as  an  example,  that  no  cir- 
ciinillanccs  or  ends  to  be  ferved  by  it,  could  poffibly  juf- 
tify  it. 

I  have  ah-eady  hinted,  that  you  are  mod  "  able"  to 
promote  falutary  meafures  in  the  church-courts  ;  give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  I  firmly  believe  you  will  be  firfl  *'  will- 
"  ing"  to  make  any  change  for  the  better.  Individuals 
may,  but,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  human  nature,  it  ought 
not  to  be  expelled,  that  the  majority  of  any  body  of  men 
Vv  ill  give  up  private  benefit  in  wealth,  power,  or  eafe,  for 
public  good.  Therefore,  when  once  the  clergy  are  cor- 
rupted, their  reformation  can  be  looked  for  from  the  laity 
only,  and  not  from  themfelves.  There  is  an  obfervation 
to  this  purpofe  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertfon's  hift;ory,*  which 
deferves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  :  "  They"  (i.  e. 
the  Protefiants)  "  applied  to  another  AlTembly,  to  a  con- 
"  vocation  of  the  Popifh  clergy ;  but  with  the  fame  ill 
"  fuccefs  v/hich  hath  always  attended  every  propofal  for 
"  reformation  addreiled  to  that  order  of  men.  To  aban- 
**  don  ufurpcd  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  is  a 
"  facrifice,  which  the  virtue  of  individuals  has,  on  fome 
"  occafions,  ofiered  to  truth ;  but  from  any  fociety  of  men, 
"  no  fuch  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a 
"  foeiety,  recommended  by  common  utility,  andjuftified 
*'  by  univerfal  prafl:ice,  are  viewed  by  its  members  with- 
"  out  fhame  or  horror  ;  and  reformation  never  proceeds 
"  from  themfelves, 'but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by 
"  fome  foreign  hand.''  1  am  fo  much  of  that  eminent 
writer's  opinion,  that  I  look  upon  every  attempt  for  re- 
viving the  intereft  of  religon  as  quite  hopelefs,  unlefs  you 
be  plcafed  to  fiipport  it ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  am  not 
without  the  firongeft  expectation,  that  the  period  is  faft 
approaching,  wlien  you  will  fee  it  neceiTary  to  interpofe. 
Will  you  indulge  me  in  adding  a  fanciful  reafon  for  my 
hope.  Many  of  you  have  been  bred  to  the  iludy  of  the 
law;.  Now,  I  have  obferved  in  reading  the  New  Tefia- 
ment,  that  it  was  a  lawyer  who  took  care  of  the  body  of 
our  Saviour,  after  it  had  been  crucified  at  the  infiigation 
of  the  priefts.  His  name  was  Jofeph  of  Arirnathea,  "  an 
*'  honorable  man,  and  a  counlellor,"  and  the  fa£t  is  rc- 
*  Vcl'.  1.  p.  143. 
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corded  by  all  the  Four  evangellds.  Who  knows  therefore 
but  the  gentlemen  of  the  fame  profeffion  among  us  may 
be  the  inflruments  of  delivering  the  church,  which  is 
Chrill's  myilical  body,  from  the  tyrannical  impofitions  of 
churchmen  in  power  ? 

Look  into  the  hiflory  of  this  and  every  other  church,  and 
you  will  fee,  that  die  laity  never  lent  their  influence  to 
promote  the  ambition  and  fecular  greatnefs  of  ecclefiaftics, 
but  they  received  their  reward  in  ingratitude  and  con- 
tempt. I  have  heard  many  of  you  praifed  as  great  friends 
to  the  church.  By  this  is  meant,  that  you  have  a  friend- 
Ihip  for,  and  are  ready  to  increafe  the  revenues  and  world- 
ly convenience  of  thofe  who  bear  the  facred  office,  who 
are  alfo  called  Clergy.  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the 
wifefl  of  mankind  are  fometimes  deceived  by  words,  and 
patiently  fubmit  to  gradual  and  infenftble  ufurpations. 
Both  the  words  Clergy  and  Church  are  an  incroachment 
of  the  teachers  upon  you,  and  all  the  other  hearers  of  the 
gofpel.  The  firft  of  them  comes  from  ^\r,(osy  which  fig- 
iiifies  inheritance,  and  when  appropriated  to  minillers, 
feems  to  intimate  that  they  alone  are  God's  inheritance, 
while  furely  fome  of  the  people  are  as  much  his  inheri- 
tance as  they.  The  word  Church  is  a  Scripture  phrafe, 
and  is  ufed  about  one  hundred  times  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  But  of  all  thefe,  in  not  above  one  or  two  at  moil 
can  it  be  pretended  to  fignify  the  minillers,  exclufive  of 
the  people.  Therefore  if  you  be  friends  to  the  church, 
take  the  word  in  its  proper  and  genuine  fenfe^  and  admit 
the  people  to  a  due  proportion  of  your  favor. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  blame  thofe  who  fliew  a  friendfliip 
and  attachment  to  miniilers,  and  wiih  to  fee  them  com- 
fortably and  decently  provided  for.  This  is  highly  ne- 
ceffary  to  free  them  from  that  anxiety  and  folicitude  which 
is  infeparable  from  a  poor  and  dependant  Hate.  But  why 
are  they  to  be  provided  for  at  all  ?  or  why  is  it  an  amia- 
ble chara6ter  to  be  a  friend  to  the  church  ?  Surely  that 
the  great  ends  of  their  facred  funftioa  may  be  promoted  ; 
that,  freed  from  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  fecular  piy-- 
fuits,  they  may  have  liberty  to  bellow  their  time  and  pains 
for  the  fpiritual  benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  their  care. 

Vol.  III.  '  Y 
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For  this  reafen,  I  humbly  intreat  you,  who,  by  youf 
exalted  Nations,  only  can  do  it  with  fuccefs,  to  frown  up- 
on the  luxurious  and  afpiring,  to  encourage  the  humble 
and  diligent  clergyman.  The  intereft  of  religion  in  this 
nation,  is  an  object  of  the  higheft  value  in  itfelf,  and  in- 
ieparable  from  our  temporal  profperity.  On  both  ac- 
counts I  hope  it  will  be  the  objeft  of  your  moll  tender 
care  ;  and,  in,  return,  may  it  pleafe  God  to  make  you 
know  to  your  happy  experience  the  truth  of  his  own  word, 
"  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor  ;  but  they  that  de- 
"  fpife  me,  Ihall  be  lightly  elleemed." 

lam,  &c. 
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THE  Ecclefiaflical  Charaderiftics  is  evidently  a  fa- 
tire  upon  clergymen  of  a  certain  charadler.  It  is 
a  fatire  too,  which  every  body  muft  fee  was  intended  to 
carry  in  it  no  fmall  meafure  of  keennefs  and  feverity. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  and  delign  of 
the  performance.  A  fatire  that  does  not  bite  is  good  for 
nothing.  Hence  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  it  is  effential 
to  this  manner  of  writing,  to  provoke  and  give  oifence. 
The  greateft  fatirifis,  in  all  ages,  have  made  jufl  as  many 
enemies  to  themfelves,  as  they  expofed  obje6ls  of  fcorn 
and  derifion  to  the  pubhc*  It  was  certainly,  on  this  ac- 
count, eafy  to  forefee  \whdl  would  be  the  effe£l  of  the  pub- 
lication of  fuch  a  piece,  if  it  was  executed  in  a  tolerable 
manner ;  and  therefore  I  hope  every  impartial  perfon  will 
not  only  acquit  me  of  blame,  but  confefs  I  a6ted  very 
prudently  in  not  fetting  my  name  to  the  work. 

The  event  juftified  this  precaution.  The  rage  and 
fury  of  many  miniilers  in  Scotland  when  this  pamphlet 
Vvas  firft  piibliflied,  is  known  almofl  to  all  its  readers. 

*  Hllloiy  irifcrms  us,  that  Horace,  for  his  admired  fstires,  liad 
many  private  enemies  in  Rome  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  our  coiui- 
.tryman  Mr.  Pope  durft  hardly  walk  the  ftreets  of  London,  forrie  years 
before  his  death,  through  fear  of  being  attacked  or  piRolcd,  even  when 
he  met  with  the  higheil  encourageuien't  frcm  the  public. 
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The  moil  opprobrious  names  were  bellowed  upon  the  con- 
cealed author,  and  the  mod  dreadful  threatenings  ut- 
tered, in  cafe  they  fliould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  difcover 
and  convi6l  him.  One  gentleman  in  particular,  who 
fell  under  the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  it,  has 
ever  fmce  been  the  object  of  their  deteflation  and  refent- 
ment ;  although  I  think  it  remains  yet  very  uncertain, 
v/hat  hand  he  had,  or  whether  he  had  any  hand  at  all,  in 
its  compofition  :  a  queflion  which  I  hope  the  prefent  pro- 
dudlion,  by  a  comparifon  with  his  other  works,  will  ena- 
ble the  fliarp-fighted  public  to  determine. 

But  though  I  had  by  good  management  provided  my- 
felf  a  flielter  from  the  llorm,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  I 
heard  it  well  enough  rattling  over  my  head.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  liflened  with  all  poffible  attention  to  the  objec- 
tions raifed  againfl  this  performance  ;  and  found  with 
much  concern,  that  the  great  endeavor  of  its  enemies  has 
been  to  reprefent  the  general  defign  of  it  as  contrary  to 
the  interefl  of  religion  ;  and  the  fpirit  and  manner  of  it, 
as  inconfiilent  with  the  Ghriftian  temper.  The  common 
cry  has  been,  "  The  author  mud  be  a  man  of  a  bad  heart 

*' No  good  man  could  write  fuch  a  piece.'"   This  has 

given  me  an  irrefillible  inclination,  upon  notice  that  a 
new  edition  of  it  is  intended,  to  fend  into  the  world,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  ferious  apology  for  it,  not  only  for  my 
own  vindication,  but  that  if  it  hath  any  capacity  of  doing 
good,  this  happy  purpofe  may  not  be  defeated  by  the  im- 
plicit credit  given  to  fo  heaiy  an  acculation. 

In  entering  upon  this  tafli,  I  take  the  liberty  to  affirm, 
that  what  firil  induced  me  to  write,  was  a  deep  concern 
for  the  declining  interefi;  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  mixed  with  fome  indignation  at  what  appeared 
to  me  a  ftrange  abufe  of  church-authority  in  the  years 
1751  and  1752.*     The  reafons  of  its  particular  flrufture 

*  This  refers  to  the  rebuking  and  tlepoiing-  minifli^rs  who  did  not 
thip.k  themielves  at  liberty  to  join  in  the  ordination  of  a  pallor  with- 
out a  people.  The  {irPc  Avas  done  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Adam  and  the 
prcfbytery  of  Linlithgow,  who  declined  being-  prefent  at.  the  fettle- 
ir.ent  of  Torphicjien  ;  the  fecond,  in  the  cafe  cf  Mr.  Gillefpie,  in  the 
lettlemcnt  of  laverkeithino-. 
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will  be  given  afterwards  :  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
may  reft  aflured,  that  this  defence  Ihall  be  wholly  ferious, 
and  ihall  not  contain  a  fmgle  propofition  which,  in  its 
plain  and  literal  meaning,  the  author  does  not  believe  to 
be  true.  Not  fo  much  as  attempting  to  borrow  any  affif- 
tance  from  wit  and  ridicule,  he  fubmits  his  caufe  to  be 
tried  by  calm  difpaffionate  reafoning,  and  only  begs  the 
impartial  attention  of  the  reader. 

To  free  the  queftion  from  ambiguity,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  confider  the  performance  diftinftly,  under  the  three 
following  heads,  i.  The  fubjeft  of  it  in  general ;  which 
is  confefled  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  principles,  manners, 
,  andpohtical  conduft  of  certain  clergymen.  2.  Why  it 
is  written  in  an  affumed  characler  and  ironical  ftyle.  3. 
What  occafion  was  given  for  it  by  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
evidently  applied,  viz.  the  minifters  of  our  own  church. 

I.  Let  us  confider  the  fubjed:  in  general,  viz.  attacking 
and  expofmg  the  characters  of  clergymen.  While  lam 
Ipeaking  upon  this  head,  1  muft  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  faults  are  real ;  that  the  fatire  and  reproofs  are  juft. 
An  objection  againll  the  performance  has  been  often"* 
made  to  this  purpofe  :  "  Suppofmg  the  things  cenfured 
*''  to  be  true,  what  end  does  it  ferve  to  publifh  them  ? — 
"  If  tendernefs  for  the  reputation  of  the  offenders  could 
*'  not  prevent  fuch  cruel  treatment,  ought  not  a  regard 
"  for  the  edification  of  others,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  gof- 
"  pel  in  their  hand,  to  have  difpofed  a  good  man  to  throw 
""  a  veil  over  their  infirmities  ?  Is  not  religion  wounded 
"  through  their  fides,  and  occaficn  given  to  infidels  to 
"  triumph  ?" 

In  anlwer  to  this,  I  confcfs  myfelf  to  have  very  diiTer- 
cnt  views  of  things  from  thofe  who  fpeak  in  tiiis  manner. 
Nay,  I  believe,  that  though  there  are  Ibme  who  fpeak  as 
they  think,  yet  it  is  much  more  frequently  the  language 
of  thofe  who  wifti  nothing  h  much  as  the  undifturbed 
indulgence  of  themfelves  in  flotli,  luxury,  or  grofler 
crimes.  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  the 
argument  in  reafon,  or  the  precept  in  Scripture,  which 
makes  it  criminal  to  cenfure  minifters  when  they  delerve 
it.     That  their  ftaticn,  like  that  of  all  ether  perfons  of 
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influence,  or  in  public  employment,  fliould  make  men 
very  tender  and  cautious  how  they  take  up  an  evil  report 
aCTainll;  them,  and  careful  never  to  do  it  but  on  good 
grounds,  I  readily  allow  ;  but  where  the  character  is  really 
bad,  1  hold  it  as  a  firfl  principle,  that  as  it  is  in  them 
tloubly  criminal  and  doubly  pernicious,  fo  it  ought  to  be 
expofed  with  double  feverity.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  even  when  done  by  a 
clergyman,  that  nothing  can  be  more  honorable  to  it, 
than  to  fhow  that  there  are  fome  fo  bold  as  to  reprove, 
?.nd  fo  faithful  as  to  withftand  the  corruptions  of  others. 
How  far  fecret  wickednefs  ihould  be  concealed,  or  fcenes 
of  iniquity  not  laid  open,  and  fo  fm  turned  into  fcandal 
in  minifters,  is  a  matter  that  would  require  a  very  careful 
and  accurate  difcuffion,  and  admits  of  many  exceptions  : 
but  if,  in  any  cafe,  erroneous  doftrine,  or  degeneracy  of 
life,  is  plain  and  vifible  ;  to  render  them  completely- 
odious,  muft  certainly  be  a  duty.  When  it  is  not  done, 
it  provokes  men  to  conclude  the  clergy  all  combined  to- 
gether, like  "  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen,"  and  more 
concerned  for  their  own  power  and  credit,  than  for  the 
intereil  and  benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  their  charge. 

That  irreligion  and  infidelity  has  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
among  us  for  fome  time  pail,  is  a  certain,  and  a  melan- 
choly truth.  Well !  perhaps  I  fhall  be  told,  That  I  have 
contributed  to  ifrengthen  the  caufe  of  infidelity  among 
the  quality  and  gentry,  by  giving  them  fuch  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  clergy.  I  anfwer.  That  gentlemen's  forming 
a  bad  opinion  of  clergymen  contributes  to  promote  in- 
fidelity, I  will  by  no  means  deny  ;  fo  far  from  it,  I  affirm 
that  without  this,  all  other  caufes  put  together,  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  it  in  any  great  degree.  The  great,  as 
well  as  the  vulgar,  are  alwajs  more  influenced  in  their 
regard  for,  or  contempt  of  religion,  by  what  they  fee  in 
the  charafltrs  and  behavior  of  men,  than  by  any  fpecu- 
lative  reafonings  whatever.  This  is  what  they  them- 
felves  make  no  fcruple,  on  many  occafions,  to  confefs. 
Bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Paiioral  Care, 
acquaints  us,  that,  "  having  had  much  free  converfation 
•"  with  many  that  have  been  fatall}-  corrupted  that  way, 
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"  they  have  very  often  owned,  that  nothing  promoted 
"  this  fo  much  in  them  as  the  bad  opinion  which  they 
*'  took  up  of  clergymen.  They  did  not  fee  in  them," 
fays  he,  "  that  ftridnefs  of  Hfe,  that  contempt  of  the 
"  world,  that  zeal,  that  meeknefs,  humility  and  charity, 
"  that  diligence  and  earneftnefs,  with  relation  to  the 
"  great  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  rec- 
*'  koned  they  would  nioft  certainly  have,  if  they  them- 
"  felves  firmly  believed  it ;  therefore  they  concluded,  that 
*'  thofe  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  more  ftrictly  to  inquire  into 
*«  the  truth  of  their  religion,  knew  that  it  was  not  fo  cer- 
"  tain  as  they  themfelves,  for  other  ends  endeavored  to 
'  *'  make  the  world  believe  it  was.'' 

But  the  great,  or  rather  the  only  queflion  yet  remains  : 
Did  the  publication  of  the  charadleriflics  give  the  firH: 
occafion  to  fuch  refieftions  in  Scotland  ?  Was  the  firll 
information  gentlemen  had  of  the  characters  of  the  clergy 
drawn  from  that  performance  ?  This,  which  niuft  be 
the  very  foundation  of  the  objedion  v/e  are  confidering, 
is  not  true ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  poffible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  it  lliould  be  true.  If  there  be  any  fuch  thing 
as  corruption  among  the  clergy,  by  neglect  of  duty,  lux- 
ury in  drefs  or  table,  laxnefs  in  principle,  or  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  practice,  it  can  be  no  fecret  to  people  of  ligure 
and  fafhion.  It  is  commonly  in  their  fociety  that  the 
moft  free  converfation  and  unclerical  carriage  is  found 
among  gentlemen  of  the  facred  order.  And  though  ibnie 
of  the  laity  who  regret  fuch  indecencies,  may  have  fo 
much  good  manners  as  to  forbear  upbraiding  them  open- 
ly, and  others  may  perhaps  not  be  difpleafed  at  the  re- 
moval of  all  reilraints,  either  from  the  difcipline  or 
example  of  minifters ;  yet  it  is  well  known  how  little  to 
their  advantage  perfons  of  both  forts  have  talked,  long 
before  the  Gharaderillics  had  a  being.  So  that,  inftead 
of  any  public  rebuke  being  the  occafion  of  gentlemen's 
forming  a  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy,  the  laft,  on  the  con- 
trary,  gave  a  manifeft  occafion  for  the  firfi:,  if  it  did  not 
.  make  fomething  of  that  kind  indifpenfibly  neceffary. 

Many  wrong  opinions  arife  from  confounding  things  that 
have  fome  relation  to  one  another,  but  are  notvvithlland- 
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ing  effentially  diflindt.  Thus  what  ought  really  to  ht 
imputed  to  the  crime,  is  frequently  imputed  to  the  pu- 
nilliment.  Becaufe  a  bad  opinion  of  the  clergy  leads  men 
to  infidelity,  therefore,  fay  fome,  cover  their  failings,  and 
palliate  their  crimes  ;  to  expofe  them  is  doing  hurt  to  re- 
ligion. On  the  contrary,  I  reckon  it  is  far  more  con- 
clufive  to  fay,  Becaufe  the  bad  characters  of  the  clergy 
are  extremely  hurtful  to  religion,  let  them  be  told,  that 
the  greateft  llriftnefs  and  purity  of  manners  is  expeded 
from  them  ;  and  if  any  v/ill  not  comply,  let  the  guilty 
perfons  be  chaftifed,  that  the  honor  of  the  order  may  be 
preferved.  I  was  never  better  pleafed  with  a  ilory  than 
one  I  have  read  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France.  It  happened,  that  during  his  regency,  one  of 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood  was  convitSled  of  com- 
mitting robbery  on  the  highway.  Great  intercelTion  was 
made  with  the  regent,  to  fave  him  from  the  ignominy  of 
a  public  execution,  v/hich,  it  was  alledged,  would  be  an 
indelible  llain  u})on  the  royal  blood.  To  this  the  Duke 
replied,  The  royal  blood  is  indeed  deeply  llained,  but  it 
was  frained  by  the  commiffion  of  the  crime  ;  the  punifh- 
ment  will  only  ferve  to  waih  out  the  ftain  as  far  as  that 
is  now  poilible. 

Chrillians  may,  if  they  pleafe,  learn  what  ought  to  be 
their  own  condud,  by  obierving  the  contrary  condud  of 
infidels,  v»ho  generally  underfland  what  is  the  real  in- 
terefc  of  that  unhappy  caufe.  It  is  of  no  confequencc  to 
an  infidel  to  make  it  appear  that  there  are  fome  miniflers 
bad  men.  His  great  bufinefs  is,  to  transfer  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  the  whole  order,  and  to  infmuate,  that, 
**  priells  of  all  religions  are  the  fame."  This  appears 
from  the  general  Itrain  of  their  writings  and  converfa- 
tion.  Neither  is  it  uncommon  to  fee  infidels,  who  on 
all  occafionsdifcover  the  moll  rancorous  malace  againft 
minifters  of  the  gofpel  in  general,  maintain  the  greatefl 
intimacy  with  fome  particulars  of  that  denomination. 
Whether  tlieir  friendfliip  is  an  honor  or  difgrace  to  the 
perfons  fo  diilinguilhed,  I  think  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine.  However,  in  oppofition  to  this  condud,  every 
real  Chriilian,  while  he  maintains  upon  his   mind   the 
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deepell  fenfe  of  the  importance  and  iifefulnefs  of  the 
facred  office,  ihould,  at  the  fame  time,  hold  in  detellati- 
on  thofe  who,  by  an  unworthy  behaviour,  expofe  it  to 
contempt. 

That  I  am  not  fmgular  in  this  opinion,  appears  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  every  age.  Were 
it  not  that  it  might  be  confidered  as  an  unneceifary  often- 
tation  of  learning,  I  could  eafily  Ihew,  from  almofl;  every 
writer  renowned  for  piety  and  worth,  with  what  bold- 
nefs  and  feverity  they  treated  the  corrupt  clergy  of  their 
own  times.  And  what  is  remarkable,  though  their  cha- 
racters have  now  received  a  fanftion  from  their  antiquity, 
and  indeed  a  luflre  from  this  very  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  yet 
while  they  lived,  their  invedlives  were  conflantly  com- 
plained of  by  the  indolent  or  vicious  of  their  contempo- 
raries, as  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  That  this 
was  the  cafe  at  the  reformation,  may  be  eafily  feen  by 
any  who  will  look  but  a  little  into  the  writings  of  that 

age. In  our  neighbor  country,    when  Mr.  Richard 

Baxter  wrote  his  Gildas  Salvianus,  or,  Reformed  Pafcor, 
which  contained  a  very  plain  and  very  fevere  reprehen- 
fion  of  his  brethren  the  clergy,  the  fame  objeftion  Avas 
made  againft  the  publication  of  it,  at  lead  in  the  Englilli 
language,  by  fome  prudent  fofteners.  To  this  he  an- 
fwers,  among  other  things,  as  follows.  "  When  the  fin 
"  is  open  in  the  fight  of  the  world,  it  is  in  vain  to  at- 
"  tempt  to  hide  it ;  and  fuch  attempts  will  but  aggravate 
"  It,  and  increafe  our  fhame.  If  the  minifi:ers  of  En- 
*'  gland  had  finned  only  in  Latin,  I  would  have  mada 
"  Ihift  to  have  admonilhed  them  in  Latin ;  but  if  they 
*'  will  fin  in  Englifh,  they  mufi:  hear  it  in  Englifii. 
"  Unpardoned  fin  will  never  let  us  reft,  though 
"  v^^e  be  at  ever  fo  much  care  and  cofi:  to  cover 
"  it.  Our  fin  v/ill  furely  find  us  out,  though  we  find 
"  not  it.  And  if  he  that  confefleth  and  forfaketh  be  the 
"  man  that  fiiall  have  mercy,  no  wonder  then  if  he  that 
"  coveteth  it  profiler  not.  If  we  be  fo  tender  of  ourfelves^ 
"  and  loth  to  confefs,  God  will  be  lefs  tender  of  us,  and 
■"  indite  our  confeffions  for  us. — Too  many  that  have  ftt 
"  their  hand  to  this  facred  work,    do  fo  .  obfiinatelv  pro- 
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"  ceed  In  felf-feeking,  negligence,  and  pride,  Jkc.  that 
"  it  is  become  oar  necellary  duty  to  admoiiifh  them.  If 
"  we  could  lee  that  fuch  would  reform  without  reproof, 
"  we  could  gladly  forbear  the  publifliing  of  their  faults  ; 
"  but  when  reproofs  themfelves  do  prove  fo  inefleftual, 
"  that  they  are  more  offended  at  the  reproof,  than  at  the 
*'  fin,  and  had  rather  that  we  fhould  ceafe  reproving,  than 
*'  themfelves  fhould  ceafe  finning,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
"  fharpen  the  reAiedy." 

i  fliall  produce  but  one  example  more,  to  which  I  beg 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  been  inadvertently  taught 
to  think  that  one  Vv'ho  endeavors  to  expofe  the  charaders 
of  the  clergy  cannot  be  a  good  man.  Does  not  all  hillory 
bear  teftimony  to  the  learning,  piety,  and  worth  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Port-royal,  a  fociety  of  Ja'nfenills,  who, 
a  little  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  moft  vio- 
lent attack  upon  the  Jefuits  in  France  ;  particularly  M. 
Pafcal,  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  which  are  written  almoft 
entirely  in  the  w^ay  of  wit  and  humor.  Thefe  pieces 
are  Hill  univerfally  admired ;  nor  are  they  at  this  time 
counted  any  objeftion  to  his  character  for  piety  and  in- 
tegrity. At  the  time  of  publication,  however,  the  very 
fame  objections  which  are  now  made  to  the  Chara6\eril- 
tics,  were  made  to  his  writings.* 

The  reader  may  pofijbly  recoiled,  that  I  hinted  above, 
a  fufpicion,  that  many  are  not  fincere  in  offering  this  ob- 
je£lion.  One  reafon  for  this  fufpicion  I  am  almofl  alhamed 
to  mention,  for  the  reproach  which  it  brings,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  upon  many  members  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  it  is  well  known,  it  is  unneceffary  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  in  my  own  defence  I  am  intitled  to  repeat  it. 
There  have  been,  within  thefe  few  years,  writings  pub- 
liflied  in  Scotland  dire6\ly  levelled  againfl:  religion  itfelf, 
taking  away  the  very  foundations  of  morality,  treating  our 
Redeemer's  name  with  contempt  and  derifion,  and  bring- 
ing in  doubt  the  very  being  of  a  God.  Writings  of  this 
kind  have  been  publicly  avowed,  and  the  names  of  the 
authors  prefixed.     Now,  where  has  been  the  zeal  of  the 

*  Tills  any  man  may  fee,  who  will  look  at  his  eleventh  letter,  and 
fame  of  the  fubfeciiitnt  ones,  as  well  as  the  notes  cr.  ihem,  vvhith  aic 
generally  afcribcd  to  Mr.  Ariiauld. 
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enemies  of  the  Characleriftics  agalnfi:  fuch  writings  ?  Have 
they  moved  for  the  exercife  of  difcipline  againil  the  wri- 
ters ?  Have  they  fupportecl  the  motion  when  made  by 
others  ?  Are  not  books  in  oppofition  to  the  gofpel,  and 
abufmg  all  clergymen,  as  fuch,  more  contrary  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  religion,  than  one  which  only  impe-;chcsthe  fide- 
lity of  a  part  of  that  order,  from  at  lead  a  profefled  concern 
for  the  honor  of  the  whole  ?  Does  not  this  temptmen  to  fay, 
as  was  faid  an  age  ago  by  Moliere  in  France,  or  by  fome 
there,  on  occafion  of  a  play  of  his  called  the  Tartufle, 
That  a  man  may  write  what -he  pleafeth  againft  God  Al- 
mighty in  perfeft  fecurity  ;  but  if  he  write  againfl  the  ciir^- 
■  rafters  of  the  clergy  in  power,  he  is  ruined  forever. 

Another  reafon  why  I  fufped  the  fincerity  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Characteriftics,  when  they  pretend  a  regard 
for  the  intereft  of  religion  as  the  ground  of  their  difplea- 
fure,  is,  that  it  hath  often  happened,  that  both  fpeakers 
and  writers  have  charged  another  party  of  the  minillers 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  with  hypocrify  and  deceit,  the 
moil  villainous  of  all  characters  ;  and  yet  it  never  occur- 
red to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  fuch  a  charge  was  hurtful  to 
the  interell  of  religion.  I  am  now  to  let  the  reader  into  a 
fecret.  What  very  much  contributed  or  rather  indeed 
what  chiefly  brought  me  to  a  refoiution  of  publilhing  the 
CharaclerilUcs,  was  a  pamphlet  publiflied  a  few  months 
before  it,  called,  A  jull  view  of  the  conllitution  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.     This  univerfal  uncontradi6led  fame 

attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  H -n  :   and  the  exprefs  pur- 

pofe  of  it  is,  to  reprefent  a  certain  fet  of  minifters,  as  agi- 
tators of  the  people,  and  in  general,  as  not  acting  upon 
confcience,  even  where  they  pretend  it,  but  from  a  love 
of  popularity.  li^efides  this  he  tells  a  ftory,  which  he 
calls  a  "  fcene  of  iniquity,"  with  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  of  the  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  guilty.  Was  ever 
this  pamphlet  charged  by  xny  enemies  as  contrary  to  the 
interell  of  religion  I  It  v/ill  not  be  pretended.  Now,  I 
Ihould  be  glad  to  know,  what  iris  that  makes  the  difcovery 
,of  a  fcene  of  iniquity,  when  committed  by  fome  whom  I 
mull  not  name,  contrary  to  tlie  interefc  of  religion,  but  tiie 
difcovery  of  a  fcene  of  iniquity  committed  by  certair^ 
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others,  no  way  contrary  to  it  at  all  ?  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  reafon  for  this  difference  of  judgment  but  one,  which 
is  not  very  honorable  to  them,  viz.  That  perhaps  fcenes 
of  iniquity  fuppofed  to  be  committed  by  them,  are  more 
probable  in  themfelves,  and  actually  obtain  more  credit, 
than  thofe  which  they  alledge  againft  others.  I  do  not  af- 
firm that  this  is  the  reafon :  but  I  think,  fince  they  had 
been  the  aggreflbrs,  both  in  cenfuring.minifters  for  fcru- 
pling  obedience  to  their  unconllitutional  decifions,  and 
attacking  their  charafters  in  print ;  if  fome  namelefs  au- 
thor thought  fit  to  retaliate  the  injury  in  the  lall  kind,  and 
did  it  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  they  ought  to  have  lain  as  qui- 
et under  it  as  polfible,  both  from  equity  and  prudence  j 
from  equity,  becaufe  they  had  given  the  -  provocation  ; 
and  from  prudence,  becaufe  in  fa6l  their  conduft  tempted 
niany  to  fay,  The  charge  muft  have  been  juft,  or  it  would 
have  been  treated  with  contempt ;  the  llroke  muft  have 
been  well  aimed,  the  wound  muft  have  been  very  deep, 
fince  the  fear  continues  fo  long,  and  is  never  like  to  be 
either  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

This,  hov/ever,  is  in  itfelf  but  of  fmall  moment.  It 
would  be  of  little  confequence  whether  their  conduct  had 
been  reafonable  and  confiftent  or  not,  if  the  objedion  it- 
felf were  juft.  But  I  hope  it  appears  very  clearly,  from 
what  i  have  ofiered  above,  that  fuppofing  the  condudl  of 
the  clergy  to  be  unbecoming  their  profeffion,  a  regard  to 
religion  not  only  permits,  but  loudly  calls  for  a  fevere 
reprehenfion  of  it.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments 
and  pradice  of  the  v/ifeft  and  beft  men  in  every  age. 
There  have  been  indeed  a  few  exceptions  :  but  the  lenity 
which  fome  excellent  perfons  have  fliewn  to  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  has  been  generally  reckoned  among  their 
weakneffcs  and  not  their  virtues.  I  mention  this,  left  it 
ftiould  come  into  any  perfon's  mind,  what  is  related  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  viz.  that  when  he  received  a  bun- 
dle of:  papers,  which  he  was  told  contained  accufations 
againft  the  vicious  j-Lirt  of  the  clergy,  he  publicly  burnt 
tliein,  after  having  taken  an  oath  that  he  did  not  know 
what  they  contained ;  and  add.ed,  that  though  he  fliould 
??e  a  blfticp  in  the  very  aft  of  a  crime  that  fliall  be  name- 
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lefs  in  Englifli,*  he  would  cover  him  with  his  purple. 
If  the  account  be  true,  and  this  be  the  charity  which  feme 
plead  for  with  fo  great  earneftnefs,  one  can  hardly  help 
crying  out,  O  Emperor,  great  was  thy  charity. 

II.  According  to  the  diilribution  I  made  of  my  fubje6l, 
the  next  point  is.  To  account  for  the  Characlerillics  be- 
ing written  in  an  afTumed  character  and  ironical  (lyle. 
"  If  concern  for  the  interefi:  of  religion  prompted  you," 
fay  fome,  "  to  attack  the  characters  of  the  clergy,  wiiy 
"  was  it  not  done  in  a  ferious  way  ?  Would  it  not  have 
*'  been  better,  gravely  to  have  convicled  them  of  their  fin, 
"  and  warned  them  of  their  danger,  than  to  fet  them  in  a 
■ "  ridiculous  point  of  light,  and  expofe  them  to  the  pub- 
"  lie  fcorn  ?"  This  objection,  I  am  fenfible,  made  an 
impreflion  on  fome  well-meaning  perfons  ;  and  therefore 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  it  with  care.  A  very  good 
man,  when  he  firfl;  read  the  Characteriftics,  expreffed 
himfelf  thus  :  *'  Alas  !  if  there  was  occafion  given  for  it, 
"  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  had  rc^courfe  to 
"  prayer  than  to  fatlre  ?"  In  general,  I  humbly  appre- 
hend, there  is  no  oppofitipn  between  theie  two  means  ; 
and  therefore,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  proper  to  em.ploy 
both.  Let  me  therefore  intreat  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
while  I  briefly  confider,  firft,  the  lawfulnefs  of  employing 
ridicule  in  fuch  a  caufe  ;  and  fecondly,  what  particular 
circumftances  concurred  to  render  it  the  moft  proper  me- 
thod, if  not  in  a  manner  neceffary,  in  the  inllance  before 
us. 

That  it  is  a  lawful  thing  to  employ  ridicule  in  fuch  a 
caufe,  is  evident  from  the  very  higheft  authority.  There 
are  many  inftances  of.  irony  in  the  facred  writings.  In 
the  third  chapter  of  Genefis,  ver.  22.  we  have  an  expref- 
fion  ufed  by  God  himfelf,  which  interpreters  do  generally 
fuppofe  to  be  in  irony  :  and  as  it  is  of  the  moil  fevere 
and  penetrating  kind,  in  a  m.oft  deplorable  calamity,  fo 
Icannot  well  imagine  what  other  rational  meaning  can 
be  put  upon  the  words  :  ''  And  the  Lord  God  faid,  Be- 
.  "  hold,  the  man  is  bec:ome  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
''  and  evil."     It  mufi:  be  remembered,  that   Adam   had 
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broke  his  Maker's  command,  from  a  foolifli  expeftatioii, 
upon  the  devil's  promife,  of  becoming  like  God.  On  this, 
an  ancient  interpreter  fays,  "  Adam  deferved  to  be  deri- 
"  ded  in  this  manner  ;  and  he  was  made  more  deeply 
"  fenfible  of  his  folly  by  this  ironical  expreflion,  than  by 
."  any  other  that  could  have  been  ufed."  The  conduft 
of  Elijah,  and  his  treatment  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  is 
another  known  example  of  the  fime  kind.  It  is  record- 
ed, I  Kings  xviii.  27.  "And  it  came  to  pafs  at  noon, 
"  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  Hiid,  Cry  aloud:  for  he 
"  is  a  God,  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing,  or  he 
"  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  fleepeth,  and  mull 
"  be  awaked." 

There  are  feveral  inftances  of  the  fame  manner  of 
fpeaking  in  the  prophetical  books  ;  particularly,  the  pro- 
phet Ifaiah,  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  at  great  length, 
expofes  the  fottiih  folly  of  idolaters.  The  pailages  are 
well  known  ;  as  are  alfo  fome  in  the  apoftolic  writings  ; 
and  therefore  I  omit  them  for  the  Hike  of  brevity  :  and  on- 
ly mention  an  expreiTion  of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  who, 
though  a  man  of  forrows,  and  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation, 
yet  in  fome  places  ufes  a  language  plainly  ironical ;  as  in 
John  X.  32.  "  Many  good  works  have  I  Ihewed  you  from 
*'  my  Father ;  for  which  of  thefe  works  do  ye  flone  me  ?" 
It  was  certainly  making  them  very  ridiculous,  to  afl^ 
them,  for  which  of  his  good  works  they  propofed  to  Hone 
him,  as  well  as  it  was  the  ftrongefi:  way  of  fignifying  that 
he  had  never  done  any  works  among  them  but  fuch  as 
v/ere  ^cod. 

After  thefe  examples,  none  will  be  furprifed  when  I  fay, 
that  the  moll  grave  and  venerable  of  the  fathers  have  not 
only  wrote  in  this  manner  themfelves,  but  alferted  its  ne- 
ceffity  and  ufe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any  man 
only  read  St.  Jerom,  in  his  letters,  and  his  writings  againfi: 
Jovian  and  the  Pelagians;  Tertullian,  in  his  apology, 
againll  the  folly  of  idolaters  ;  Auguftiiie,  Irenteus,  and 
Bernard,  and  many  others  of  the  moll  approved  charac- 
ters.' It  is  indeed  founded  upon  the  plainell  reafon. — . 
There  is  commonly  a  pride  and  felf-fufficiency  in  men 
under  the  dominion  of  error,  which  makes    them  deaf  to 
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Advice,  and  impregnable  to  grave  and  ferious  reafoning  : 
neither  is  there  any  getting  at  them  till  their  pride  is 
levelled  a  little  by  this  difmaying  weapon.  But  left  the 
reader  fliould  be  lefs  willing  to.yield  to  my  reafoning  than 
to  that  of  greater  men,  I  fliall  beg  leave  to  tranllate  three 
paflages  from  three  different  writers  in  diftant  ages,  which 
could  not  be  more  applicable  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  than  they  are  to  my  prefent  purpofc. 

The  firft  is  from  Tertullian  :  "  That  which  I  have 
"  done,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  play  before  the  real  combat. 
"  I  have  rather  pointed  out  the  v/ounds  which  might  be 
"  given  )  ou,  than  given  them  in  effect.  If  there  are 
.*'  places  which  oblige  people  to  laugh,  it  is  becaufe  the 
"  fubjecls  themfelves  are  ridiculous.  There  are  many 
"  things  Vvdiich  ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
"  mockery,  through  fear,  of  giving  them  weight,  and 
*'  making  them  important  by  ferioufly  debating  them. 
*'  Nothing  is  more  juftly  due  to  vanity  than  derifion;  and 
"  it  belongs  to  the  truth  to  fmile,  becaufe  it  is  chearful, 
"  and  to  defpife  its  enemies,  becaufe  it  is  allured  of  vido- 
"  ry.  It  is  true,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  the  raillery 
"  be  not  low,  and  unworthy  of  the  truth  ;  but  if  that  be 
"  attended  to,  and  one  can  ufe  it  with  addrefs  and  deli- 
"  cacy,  it  is  a  duty  to  do  fo." 

The  Second  paffage  is  from  St.  Augufline,  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing words  :  "■  Who  will  dare  to  fay,  that  the  truth 
'*  ought  to  remain  defencelefs  againil  the  attacks  of 
"  fallhood  ?  That  the  enemies  of  religion  Ihall  be  per- 
*'  mitted  to  terrify  the  faithful  with  ftrong  words,  and  to 
"  entice  or  feduce  them  by  agreeable  turns  of  wit ;  but 
"  that  believers  ought  never  to  write  but  with  fuch  a 
"  coldnefs  of  ftyle  as  to  lull  tlie  reader  afleep  ?" 

The  third  pafiage  is  from  Pafcai,  in  the  eleventh  of 
his  Provincial  Letters  :  '•'■  As  the  truths  of  the  gofpel  are 
*'  the  proper  objeds  both  of  love  andrefpeft,  fo  the  errors 
"  which  are  oppofite  to  them  are  the  objeds  both  of  liatred 
*■'  and  contempt.  There  are  two  diitind  qualities  in 
*'  the  iirft,  a  divine  beauty  whicli  renders  them  amiable, 
'*'•  and  a  facred  majefty  which  renders  them  venerable  ; 
*'  there  are  alfo  in  the  lail,  a  guilt  and  iiTipiety   v.hich 
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*'  renders  them  horrible,  and  a  delufion  and  folly  which 
"  renders  them  filly  and  contemptible.  Wherefore,  as 
*'  the  faints  have  always,  for  truth,  the  united  affections 
"  of  love  and  fear ;  fo,  for  error,  they  have  alfo  the  cor- 
*'  refpondent  fentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt.  Their 
"  zeal  equally  difpofes  them  to  refill  the  malice  of  bad 
*'  men  with  boklnefs  and  courage,  and  to  diicredit  their 
"  folly  by  derifion  and  fcorn." 

That  it  is  lawful  in  fome  cafes  to  ufe  ridicule,  I  hope 
is  now  fufiiciently  proved.  The  truth  is,  though  it  is 
common  and  natural  for  men  to  cry  out.  That  this  is  an 
unbecoming  manner  of  handling  the  fubjecl,  when  their 
own  inillakes  are  expofed  ;  yet  1  have  met  with  very  few 
controveifial  v/riters,  who  do  not,  in  proportion  to  their 
fl^ill,  endeavor  to  enlift  ridicule  in  the  fervice  of  reafonv 
It  is  often  indeed  a  forry  and  motley  mixture  of  grave 
and  comic  ;  but  it  fufBciently  lliews  the  natural  fenfe 
men  have  of  the  propriety,  not  only  of  contradicting  what 
is  falfe,  but  fmiling  at  what  is  abfurd  :  I  might  therefore 
very  juftly  reft  my  defence  here.  It  was,  in  the  firft 
place  my  bufmefs  to  judge,  whether  there  was  fufficient 
occafion  given  for  fuch  an  attempt,  as  well  as,  whether 
I  v/as  endowed  with  proper  talents  for  the  execution. 
After  this,  it  fell  of  courfe  to  the  readers  to  determine,' 
how  hr  I  had  judged  right  in  either,  or  both  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars. 

But  as,  in  fa6t,  it  was  not  merely  the  lawfulnefs  of  the 
thing  in  general,  nor  any  confidence  of  my  own  untried 
ability  in  that  way  of  writing,  that  determined  me  to  make 
choice  of  it,  but  fome  particular  circumilances  tiiat  feem-'. 
ed  to  render  it  neceffary.  I  iliall  now  take  the  libert}'^ 
of  laying  them  before  the  reader.  The  firft  of  them  io 
the  reigning  tafte  of  the  age.  Nothing  is  more  plain, 
than  that  a  certain  levity  of  mind  prevails  at  prefenf 
among  all  ranks ;  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  fix  their 
attention  on  any  thing  that  is  ferlous.  The  very  title  of 
u  grave  difcourle  is  fufiicient  to  difguft  many,  and  to  pre- 
vent ihem  from  ever  inquiring  what  it  contains  :  fo  that 
though  I  vefolve  to  adhere  to  my  promife  at  firft  fetting 
cut,  I  am  this  moment  writing  witli  but  little  hope,  that 
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above  one  twentieth  part  of  the  readers  of  the  former 
treatife  will  vouchfafe  it  a  perufal.  Nay,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  many  will  deny  this  to  be  the  work  of  the  former 
author  ;  and  affirm,  that  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  point  of 
ftyle  ;  that  is  to  fay,  no  ftyle  appears  to  them  juft  or  pure, 
but  that  which  is  humorous  and  poignant. 

Befides  levity,  or  an  averfion  to  what  is  ferious,  there 
is  another  characteriftic  of  the  prefent  age,  which  is  per- 
haps the  child  of  the  former  ;  I  mean  floth,  or  an  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  bellow  great  or  long  application  of  mind  upon 
any  fubjc6t,  be  it  what  it  will.  This  difpofition  has  been 
wonderfully  gratified,  and  wonderfully  increafed  by  the 
generality  of  writers  among  us  for  fome  time  pad.  The 
authors  of  periodical  publications,  fuch  as  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  even  common  newfpapers,  for  their  own  in- 
terell,  have  long  vied  with  one  another  in  the  variety  and 
iivelinefs  of  the  pieces  which  make  up  their  feveral  col- 
ieflions.  From  perufmg  thefe,  it  is  fo  eafy  to  get  a  little 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  every  fubjedl,  that  few  look  any 
further  for  the  means  of  forming  their  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, government,  or  learning.  Another  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  proceeding  upon  the  fame  principles,  is  novel- 
writing*  What  an  inundation  of  thefe  we  have  had  thefe 
twenty  years  paft  in  Great-Britain,  is  fufficiently  known. 
it  would  even  be  an  entertainment  to  enumerate  therri 
by  their  titles,  and  fee  what  proportion  they  make  of  the 
whole  hew  books  in  any  given  period  of  time. 

From  thefe  circumllances,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  an  in- 
tending author  muft  have  before  his  eyes.  Thofe  who 
have  long  had  their  appetites  quickened  by  variety 
of  dilhes,  and  the  mod  pleafmg  fauces,  are  not  ake  to 
relilh  plainer,  though,  to  thofe  who  can  ufe  it,  far  better 
and  more  folid  food.  This  made  it  neceffary  for  me  to 
fall  upon  a  method  of  compofition  which  might  have 
Jfome  chance  to'  procure  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  .  and 
I  could  think  of  none  more  proper  than  irony ;  which, 
when  well  executed,  is  almoil  univerfally  pleafmg.  Be- 
Udes,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  condud  of  the  pre- 
vailing party  did  often  appear  to  me  in  a  very  ridiculous 
light ;  and  never  more  fo,  than  when  the  Chara^teriftics 
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were  publiflied.  Moderation  had  been  long  a  fafliionabl^' 
or  cant  phrafe  among  them ;  and  yet  they  were  run- 
ning  headlong  into  the  mofl  violent  and  tyrannical 
meafures.  They  made  great  pretences  to  charity,  and  a 
large  manner  of.  thinking  ;  and  as  a  teilimony  of  it,  ve- 
ry modeftly  fuppofed,  that  all  who  did  not  form  the  fame 
opinions  in  religion  and  government  with  themfelves, 
were  weak  lilly  fpols,  except  two  or  three  knaves  who  had 
the  direftion  of  the  reft.  This,  I  do  affirm,  was  not 
barely  hinted,  but  openly  and  confidently  aiferted ;  fa 
that  [  never  knew  greater  bigots,  in  the  proper  and  ge- 
nuine fenfe  of  that  word.  How  far  my  attempt  would  be 
fuccefsful,  could  only  be  guelTed  at ;  but  I  imagined,  that 
if  I  could  exhibit  them  to  the  public  in  the.  fame  light  in 
which  they  appeared  to  myfelf,  they  would  make  a  pret- 
ty comical  figure  :  and  h  it  happefned  in  faft.  My  firft 
intention  was  only  to  have  publiflied,  in  May  1753,  a' 
lialf  fheet,  containing  the  maxims  themfelves,  under  the 
title  of,  "  A  lift  of  felf-evident  truths  :"  but  that  having 
been  neglefted,  upon  the  provocation  hinted  at  above,  the 
rlluftrations  were  added,  and  fent  abroad  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  the  form  they  now  bear. 

Another  circumftance  which  feemed  to>enderthis  way 
of  writing  necefiar}'-^  was  the  little  regard  that  had  been 
paid  to  feveral  well  written  treatifes  of  a  ferrous  kmd.  The 
perfons  chiefly  pointed  at  in  the  Chara6!eriftics  had  greatly 
relaxed  difcipline  in  point  of  morals ;  had,  by  a  courl'e 
of  decifions,  planted  the  country  with  ufelefs  minifters  ; 
and  though  the  whole  office  of  ordination  proceeds  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  a  call  from  the  people,  gravely  admit-^ 
ted  them  without  any  call  at  all.  This,  when  done  as 
a  part  of  the  public  worfuip  of  God,  a^  jt  always  is,  muft  be 
confidcred  by  every  impartial  perfon,  not  only  as  a  piece 
of  grofs  abfurdlty,  and  mocking  of  the  people,  but  k  piece 
of  flagrant  impiety,  and  mocking  of  God.  Confcienti- 
©us  minifters  abfented  themfelves  from  thefe  pretended 
ordinations,  till  at  laft  it  came  into  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies to  force  tiiem  to  be  prefent  under  pain  of  the  high- 
eft  cenftires  of  the  church.  They  had  the  hardinefs  all 
the  u'hile  to  affirm,   that  this  was  abfolutely  neceftary  to 
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fapport  the  conftitutlon  ;  although  every  man  mini:  agree, 
t!iat  if  any  of  our  fathers,  who  lived  about  fifty  years, 
ago,  were  to  rife  up  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  fay,  it 
was  the  conftitution  turned  uplide  down.  Many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  reafon  with  them,  and  clear  ap- 
peals to  the  bifl-ory  and  Handing  afts  of  the  church  ;  but 
all  were  trodden  under  foot  by  the  decifions  of  the  annual 
aiTemblies,  in  their  judicative  capacity.  Nay,  they  at 
laft  became  fo  confident  of  their  own  power,  and  fo  deaf 
to  all  reafoning  on  the  fubje6t,  that  they  refufed  even  to 
read  wh^t  was  written  by  thofe  of  different  fentiments  ; 
and  vv'hen  they  did  read  it,  difdained  to  make  any  anfwer 
to  it,  or  attempt  to  convince  them  any  other  way  than 
by  the  unaniwerable  argument  of  depoHtion,  This  in- 
duced me  to  write  in  a  manner  that  has  obliged  them  to 
hear  v/hether  they  will  or  not ;  and  though  it  has  not  beeri 
fo  happy  as  to  bring  them  to  conviction,  I  am  fure  it  was 
jio  more  than  well  merited  correction. 

One  other  reafon  I  lliall  mention  for  making  choice  of 
this  way  of  writing,  was  drawn  from  the  modern  no- 
tions of  philofophy,  which  had  fo  greatly  contributed  to 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  The  great  patron  and  ad- 
vocate forthefe  was  Lord  Shaftfbury,  one  of  whofe  lead- 
ing principles  it  is,  that  "  Ridicule  is  the  teft  of  truth." 
This  principle  of  his  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
clergy ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  man  converfant  in  the 
literary  world,  who  has,  not  heard  it  a  thoufand  times 
defended  in  converfation.  I  was  therefore  willing  to  try 
how  they  themfelves  could  ftand  the  edge  of  this  weapon  ; 
hoping,  that  if  it  did  not  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
the  other  parts  of  their  condud,  it  might  at  leaft  put  them 
out  of  conceit  with  this  particular  opinion.  The  lafl  of 
thefe  I  do  really  think  the  publication  of  the  Charadcr- 
iftics  has,  in  a  great  meafure  effected  ;  at  leaft  within  my 
narrow  fphere  of  converfation.  It  is  but  feldom  we  now 
hear  it  pretended,  that  ridicule  is  the  teft  of  truth.  If 
they  have  not  renounced  this  opinion,  they  at  leaft  keep 
it  more  to  themfelves,  and  are  l^fs  infalent  upon  it  n\ 
t^eir  treatment  of  Qthers^ 
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1  hope  the  reader  will  not  imagine,  that,  by  wreding 
this  principle  out  of  the  hands  of  my  adverfaries,  I  in- 
tend to  adopt  it  myfelf.  There  may  be  truth  in  it  iu 
an  equivocal  fenfe  ;  for  to  be  fure  nothing  that  is  true 
can  be  really  ridiculous  :  but  there  are  few  things  more 
pernicious  than  this  principle,  as  it  is  commonly  imder- 
llood  and  applied.  It  is  moll:  certain,  that  many  things 
both  true  and  excellent  may,  by  a  perfon  pofTefied  of 
the  talent  of  humor,  be  made  apparently  ridiculous  :  and 
this  will  have  its  full  efFeft  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
who  are  not  able  to  difcover  where  the  fallacy  lies.  Dr. 
Brown,  in  his  Eflays  on  the  Charafteriftics,  fays  with 
great  propriety,  That  ridicule  is  not  fitted  for  the  difco- 
very  of  truth;  for,  fo  far  as  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  rea- 
foning,  it  "  is  only  putting  imagination  in  the  place  of 
*'  reafon ;"  than  which  few  things  are  more  ready  to  lead 
us  ailray.  But  he  allows,  that  it  is  very  proper  to  "  dif- 
*'  grace  known  falfliood  :"  and  as  the  application  of  it  to 
this  purpofe  is  warranted  by  the  judgment  and  example 
ofthebeftand  wifeftmen  in  all  ages,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  making  ufe  of  the  fame  privilege.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  there  has  been  any  chara61:er  of  real 
worth,  or  any  meafure  truly  commendable,  ridiculed  in 
the  treatife  now  under  confideration,  let  this  be  fhown  by 
clear  and  plain  dedudtions  of  reafon,  and  I  am  ready  to, 
repent  of  it,  and  renounce  it. 

III.  This  leads  me  to  the  third  and  laft  part  of  my^^e- 
fence,  viz.  To  Ihow  what  occafion  was  given  for  fuch  a^ 
treatife  among  us.  This  I  confefs  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
iary,  as  it  is  plainly  applied,  in  the  title-page,  to  die 
phurch  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  have  fhown, 
that  there  is  nothing  fmful  or  hurtful  in  attacking  the  cha- 
racters of  clergymen,  where  they  aft  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  oiTice,  or  that  this  may  lawfully  be  done 
even  in  the  way  of  ridicule.  The  queflion  will  flill  be. 
Have  the  minifters  of  the  church  of  Scotland  really  de- 
ferved  it  ?  Very  great  difficulties,  however,  prefent  them- 
felves  in  this  branch  of  the  fubjeft.  There  are  many 
things  demonftrably  true,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  affirm, 
■^t  leall  in  fome  places.     Upon  the  jfuppofition,  that  th^ 
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«re\^ailiPxg  party  In  this  church  is  of  the  fpirit  and  difpofir 
tion  painted  in  the  Charaderiflics,  one  would  think,  a 
man  who  iliould  upbraid  them  with  their  faults  in  a  di- 
re6l  manner,  would  be  in  a  fony  fituation  if  ever  they 
fhould  be  his  judges.  The  "  Veritas  convitii"  would  do 
him  very  little  fervice,  or  rather  would  only  ferve  to  en- 
venom their  refentment.  Have  they  been  already  fo  en- 
raged againll  me  for  a  little  pleafant  raillery  ?  and  am  I 
fo  mad  as  to  hope  to  defend  niyfelf,  by  bringing  again!]: 
the  lame  perfons  a  ferious  and  deliberate  accufation  ? 
However  formidable  this  diliiculty  may  appear,  I  am  not 
without  hopes,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  any  meafure  of 
impartiality  and  candor,  after  weighing  what  is  now  to 
be  offered,  may  be  more  inclined  to  forgive  the  attack  al- 
ready made ;  and,  by  breaking  their  attachment  to  the 
moii:  corrupt  members,  recover  the  merit  and  dignity  of 
the  general  body, 

I  With  this  viev/  let  me  make  a  preliminary  remark. — • 
•Many  from  the  beginning  either  really  did,  or  at  leaft 
affefted  to  fuppofe,  that  all  who  joined  in  the  meafures 
carried  on  by  the  marjority  in  our  general  afTemblies, 
were  reprefented  in  the  Characleriflics,  as  infefted  with 
every  bad  principle  or  pradice  fatirized  through  the  whole. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  tqe  writer's  mind.  An  anfwer 
to  that  objedion,  fuch  as  the  nature  of  the  performance 
would  admit,  was  inferted  in  the  preface  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  book  itfelf ;  and  I  fhall  now  deliver  my 
judgment  upon  the  point,  without  the  leafl  ambiguity. 
The  political  meafures  which  have  been  carrying  on  for 
thefe  thirty  years  paft  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  appear 
to  me  to  be  ruinous  to  the  interells  of  religion.  At  the 
fame  time  I  am  fenfible,  that  there  are  many  worthy  and 
good  men  who  join  in  moll  of  thofe  meafures  ;  and  one 
great  end  of  the  Charaderiflics  was,  to  open  the  eyes  of 
fuch  perfons,  both  on  their  employment  and  company. 
•  A  train  of  circumflances,  not  always  in  our  own  pow- 
er, fometimes  leads  good  men  themfelves  to  fupport  the 
mofl:  corrupt  part  of  a  church  in  their  public  meafures. 
The  boundaries  of  prudence  and  zeal  are  not  eafily  fixed, 
ynion  of  opinion  in  |)olitics,  often  eftabliflies  a  connec- 
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tionbetvi-eenmenofvery  oppofite  principles  in  religion 
and  morals :  and  there  are  few  greater  inilances  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  than  the  readinefs  of  men  to 
give  protedion  and  countenance  to  thofe  who  are  worfe 
tlxan  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  ftaunch  friends  to  their 
party  views.  Such  complacency  do  fome  take  in  this,  as 
^n  exertion  ofChrillian  charity  and  tendernefs,  tliat  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  what  they  will  do,  and  much  more 
wonderful  that  they  are  not  afhamed  of  it,  but  openly, 
and  to  all  appearance  honeftly,  defend  it. 

Whatever  unites  them  wiili  one  party,  alienates  their 
affettion  from,  and  interrupts  their  correfpondence  with 
the  oppofite  :  hence  extremes  are  produced  on  both  hands. 
Ferfons  of  fierce  and  violent  tempers,  in  their  zeal,  throw 
out  indifcriminate  refles^tions  ;  and  thofe  engaged  in  ano- 
ther intereft,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  accufation,  as  the 
XTiere  effect  of  party-malice  and  refentment.  Nay,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  it  is  fome  what  natural  for  clergymen, 
to  be  more  eafily  irritable  at  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  rife 
above  them  in  apparent  concern  for  religion,  and  zeal  for 
promoting  it,  than  at  thofe  who  fall  below  them.  The 
firfl  are  a  reproach  to  their  own  condudl  and  character, 
the  other  are  a  foil  to  it,  So  that  every  one  who  efpoufes 
any  bold  or  vigorous  meafure,  may  lay  his  account  with 
a  fenfible  coldnefs,  even  from  fuch  of  his  brethren  as  are 
in  the  next  immediate  degree  below  him. 

Another  very  confiderable  difficulty  lie$  in  my  way. 
The  more  the  complaint  of  degeneracy  in  the  church  of 
Scotland  is  juft,  the  more  difficult,  in  one  refpedl,  it  will; 
be  to  carry  a  convidion  of  it  to  the  minds,  either  of  thofe 
■who  are  guilty  of  it,  or  thofe  who  obferve  it.  The  cor- 
ruption of  a  church  always  implies,  a  light  fenfe  of  the  evil 
af  fin  ;  and  therefore,  however  plainly  I  may  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  fuch  and  fuch  fa^ts  are  done,  it  will  be  hard  to 
convince  many  that  they  are  wrong,  at  leafl  in  any  great 
degree.  Many  a  clergyman  will  not  yield  the  one  half 
€>f  thofe  things  to  be  fins  that  were  admitted  to  be  fo  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  nor  do  they  fee  the  one  half  of  the  evil  of  fin, 
either  in  clergy  or  laity,  that  was  once  taken  for  granted, 
Thofe  who  h?ive  i;Qt  the  (amp  ideas  of  moralitj^  c^n  neveir 
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be  fuppofed  to  have  an  equal  impreffion  of  the  infufficU 
ency  of  the  fame  degree  of  it.  Thofe  who  look  upon 
family  worfliip,  for  inftance,  as  an  unneceffary  piece  of 
devotion,  will  never  be  brought  to  imagine,  that  an  af- 
fembly  is  one  whit  worfe  for  confifting  of  fo  many  mem- 
bers who  habitually  negle£t  that  duty,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ufe  fo  old-fafliioned  a  phrafe.  On  the  othef 
hand,  though  I  lliould  produce  the  names  and  firnamcs  of 
thofe  clergy  who,  mounted  upon  their  courfers  at  the 
public  races,  join  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  and  are 
well  fcilled  in  all  the  terms  of  that  honorable  art ;  though 
I  Ihould  name  thofe  who  are  to  be  found  at  routs  and 
drums,  and  other  polite  affemblies  of  the  fame  nature^ 
and  can  defcant  with  greater  clearnefs  On  the  laws  of  the 
gaiming-table  than  the  Bible,  inftead  of  being  command- 
ed to  produce  a  proof  of  the  fads,  I  fliould  expedl  to  find 
many  who  denied  the  relevancy  of  the  crimes. 

For  this  reafon,  before  we  go  farther,  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  introduce  a  general  obfervation.  If  we 
confider  the  circumflances  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  we 
may,  from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  ex^ 
perience  of  pail  ages,  fafely  affirm^  Ihe  is  in  a  lax  and- 
degenerate  ftate;  If  it  were  not  fo,  it  would  be  a  mi- 
racle. Nay^  I  will  venture  to  go  further,  and  to  fay^ 
it  would  be  fueh  a  miracle  as  never  happened  before. 
We  in  this  church  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  outward 
profperity  for  more  than  feventy  years ;  and  during  all 
that  time,  have  not  only  been  fi-ee  from  perfecution,  but 
have  enjoyed  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  civil  po^\'er. 
If  this  long  courfe  of  temporal  pi'ofperity  has  hud  no 
effed  in  bringing  on  a  depravation  of  our  manner<^>,  it 
muft  needs  be  a  miracle  ;  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  ;  and  he  that  will  pretend  to  find 
a  period,  when  any  fuch  thing  happened  before,  will,  I 
am  confident,  be  unfuccefsfuL  The  primitive  church 
was  nevei'  long  without  periecution  during  the  three  firft 
Centuries  ;  yet  they  had  a  trial  how  they  could  bear  prof- 
.perity,  in  the  interval  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  perfe- 
cution, immediately  before  that  dreadful  one  which  they 
fuffered  under^  the  the  Emperor  Dioeleftan.     And  hii"-- 
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tory  Informs  us,  that  though  they  had  not  then  any  civil' 
eftabliihment,  yet  the  eale  and  profperity  which  they 
enjoyed  had  a  moft  fatal  influence  upon  their  manners. 

So  long  as  a  minifter  is  only  in  the  poll  of  greatefl  dan- 
ger, there  will  be  lefs  hazard  of  worldly  men  endeavoring 
to  pufh  themfelves  into  that  fituation  :  but  as  foon  as  that 
office  begins  to  be  confidered  as  a  quiet  and  fafe  fettlement 
for  this  life,  how  can  it  be  but  many,  from  no  higher  end 
than  worldly  interell,  will  get  and  keep  poffeffion  of  it  r 
Therefore,  though  1  were  living  in  Japan,  and  knew  no- 
thing elfe  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  that  Ihe  had  en- 
joyed fuch  a  courfe  of  outward  profperity,  I  would  as 
certainly  conclude,  that  a  corf  uption  of  manners  was  af- 
fecting even  the  clergy,  as  I  would  that  iron  which  had 
been  long  out  of  the  furnace,  and  had  not  been  rubbed  or 
fcoured,  would  bef  growing  rufty. 

After  all|  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  this  performance 
ihould  ftand  in  need  of  an  apology,  or  that  the  accufation 
againfl  it  Ihould  be  fo  often  repeated.  That  the  author 
inufl  be  a  bad  man  ;  and  that  it  is  hurtful  to  the  interell 
of  religion.  This  is  certainly  the  clamor  of  the  guilty, 
and  not  the  judgment  of  the  candid.  There  is  no  fuch 
apprehenfion  of  the  thing  being  criminal  among  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  uriprejudiced  and  impartial  judges  ;  I 
mean  the  laity.  It  is  well  known,  with  how  much  ap- 
probation it  was  read  by  them,  when  firft  publiflied  ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  love  of  defamation,  which  is  natural 
to  mankind,  I  am  perfuaded  its  admirers  would  have  been 
of  quite  a  different  clafs  than  they  generally  were,  if  it 
had  been  againft  the  intereft  of  religion  ;  and  that  it  would 
have  had  no  admirers  at  all,  if  it  had  been  a  fatire  with- 
out an  object. 

Let  us  fuppofe  any  perfon  had  taken  into  his  head  to 
write  a  fatire  againft  the  rninifters  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  thought  proper  to  reprefent  them  in  an 
cppofite  light ;  ill j) pole  he  had  reprefented  them  as  having 
arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of  bigotry,  as  to  believe,  that 
ho  ]^erfon  could  be  laved  who  had  the  leaft  doubt  of  any 
thing  contained  in  the  large  fyllems  of  Pidet  and  Tur- 
rttine  ;  as  Jo  fevere  difciplinarians,  tl*at  they  were  conti- 
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nually  harrafling  gentlemen  and  noblemen,  andfummon- 
ing  ihem  before  their  feffions,  for  but  walking  out  in  their 
gardens  a  little  after  fermon  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  fitting 
half  an  hour  too  long  at  their  bottle  after  dinner  on  other 
days ;  as  fo  rigid  and  mortified  in  their  own  lives,  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  bringing  back  the  monkilh  aulle- 
rity  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Whether  would  the  author 
of  fuch  a  pamphlet  have  been  reckoned  found  in  his 
judgment  ?  Would  any  body  have  been  fo  idle  as  to 
read  it  ?  or,  if  they  did,  would  they  not  have  underilood 
it  backwards  ?  Whereas,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  there  was  a 
teliimony  given  to  the  truth  and  juflice  of  the  charaders 
drawn,  by  the  affent  and  approbation  of  almofl:  every 
reader. 

The  laity  were  not  the  only  witneffes  of  its  propriety : 
many  of  the  mofl  eminent  and  refpedlable  of  the  clery  of 
our  neighbor-country,  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Cha- 
raderillics.     I  have  been  well  informed,  that  the  Bifliop 

of  L n,  in  converfation  with  a  nobleman  of  our  own 

country,  gave  it  a  high  commendation  ;  and  added  withal : 
"  It  feems  only  diredled  againfl  a  certain  party  of  the 
"  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  we  have  many  in  England  to 
"  whom,  the  characters  are  very  applicable."  It  is  alfo 
faid   by  thofe  who  deferve   credit,   that   the   Bifliop  of 

O d  fpoke  much  in  the  fame  way ;   and  faid.  He 

wilhed  their  own  clergy  would  read  it  for  their  inftruc- 
tion  and  correction.     And  feveral  have  feen  a  letter  from 

the  prefent  Bifliop  of  G r,  then  Dr.  W n,  one 

of  the  moft  eminent  authors  of  this  age,  to  a  minilter  in 
Scotland ;  in  which  he  conmiends  the  performance,  and, 
particularly  ufes  thefe  words  :  "  A  fine  piece  of  raillery 
"  againft  a  party  to  which  we  are  no  ftrangers  here." 

Is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  perfons,  eminent  for 
worth  and  penetration,  would  have  approved  a  thing  fo 
evidently  criminal  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  think  this  tra£l  t 
Or  are  there  indeed  perfons  of  the  characters  there  repre- 
fented  in  the  church  of  England,  and  none  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  ?  Shall  the  perfons  above-named  openly 
afBrm,  there  are  m?.\</  iuch  in  England;  and  mull  the 
man  be  condemned*,  without  hearing,  and  without  mercy, 

Vol.  III.  '  B  b 
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who  is  fufpefted  of  hinting  there  are  fome  fuch  in  her 
filler-church  ?  I  have  often  indeed  reflected,  with  fome 
furprife,  on  the  ditTerent  fitiiation  of  affairs  in  Scotland 
and  in  England.  I  have  feen  many  books  printed  in 
EngLmd,  vath  the  names  of  the  authors,  which  plainly 
and  without  ambiguity  affirm,  that  there  are  fome  of  the 
clergy  proud,  ambitious,  time-fervers,  and  tools  of  thofe 
in  power  ;  fome, of  them  lazy  and  flothful,  lovers  of  eafe 
and  pleafure  ;  fome  of  them  fcandalous  and  dilTolute  in 
their  manners  ;  fome  of  them  wholly  ignorant  and  infuffi- 
cient ;  and  that  all  are  tolerated  by  thofe  who  prefide. 
Thefe  things  they  affirm,  without  the  leaft  danger,  or 
apprehenfion  of  it.  But  were  any  man  to  publifli  a  book 
that  had  the  tendi  part  of  fuch  feverity  in  it,  in  Scotland, 
he  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  have  a  fliip  hired  to  fly  to 
another  country. 

But  the  llrongeR  of  all  general  proofs  of  the  juPdce  of 
the  fatire  in  the  Charafterillics,  is  the  behavior  of  thofe 
who  are  fuppofcd  to  be  aimed  at.  The  lamentable  out- 
cry they  made  at  firft,  the  malice  and  refentment  they 
have  ever  fmce  difcovered  againft  the  author,  prove  to  a 
demonflration,  that  his  reproofs  are  well  founded.  We 
lliall  reduce  the  argument  to  this  Ihort  form  :  Either 
there  was  ground  for  this  fatire,  or  there  was  none.  If 
there  was  none,  nither  furely  could  there  be  for  one  half 
of  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  againil  it,  for  it 
would  have  been  perfeftly  harmlefs.  Many,  even  of  the 
■prefent  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  do  not  find 
themfelves  touched  by  it  in  the  leall:  degree.  If  the  cha- 
radlers  of  the  rell  lay  no  more  open  to  the  flrokes  of 
raillery,  why  Ihould  they  have  been  fo  much  difconcerted 
by  it  ?  If  they  were  not  hit,  it  is  impoffible  they  could 
be  hurt. 

Thefe  general  arguments,  of  themfelves,  might  fatisfy 
any  impartial  perfon  ;  but  let  us  now  go  a  litde  further, 
and  confider  particularly  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  how  far  it  might  give  occalion  to  the  latire. 
It  v/ould  be  tedious  to  niention  every  fmgle  tb-oke  of 
raillery  contained  in  that  performance ;  but  fo  far  as  it 
carries  a  ccnfure  of  principles  or  chara6ters   generally 
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prevailing,  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  followin,Gf 
claffes,  Doftrine,  Difcipline,  and  Government.  We  ftall 
examine  each  of  thefe  difiin^lly  and  feparately. 

I.  Let  us  confider  our  prefent  ftate  in  point  of  Doc- 
trine. It  is  certainly  hinted,  that  there  are  many  who 
have  departed  from  the  old  protellant  principles  contain- 
ed in  our  Confeffion  of  Faith  and  Catechifms.  And  is  it 
poflible  to  deny  this  faft  ?  Is  it  not  the  general  complaint 
of  the  people  through  the  v/hole  kingdom,  that  from  many 
pulpits  there  is  little  to  be  heard  of  the  peculiar  doftrines 
of  the  gofpel  ?  or,  if  they  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  no  more 
than  an  aukward  and  cold  compliment  to  fave  appear- 
ances, while  fomething  very  different  is  chiefly  infilled 
on.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  leading  doftrines,  both  in 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  confellions  of  all  the  pro- 
tellant churches,  are,  "  The  loft  and  fallen  Hate  of  man 
*'  by  nature  ; — The  abfoiute  neceffity  offalvation  through 
*'  Jefus  Chrift  ; — The  pardon  of  fm  by  the  riches  of  di- 
"  vine  grace,  through  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  the 
*^  Saviour; — Santlificaiion  and  comfort  by  the  Holy 
*'  Ghoft."  Thefe  doctrines  are  of  fo  great  moment,  and 
have  fo  extenfive  an  influence  on  the  whole  of  praOiical 
religion,  that  where  they  are  firmly  believed,  they  will 
not  only  be  often  brought  direftiy  in  viey/,  but  the  man- 
ner of  fpeaking  upon  every  other  fubjedl  v/ill  be  fuch,  as 
to  leave  no  jealoufy  of  an  intended  omiflion  ;  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  many  are  the  complaints  upon  thisfubjeft  from 
every  quarter ;  and  therefore  I  am  warranted  to  infer, 
either  that  the  doftrine  is  corrupted,  and  fomething  elfe 
intentionally  taught,  or  that  the  perfons  complained  of  are 
utterly  incapable  ofexpreffing  themfelves  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  underftood. 

I  fhall  now  put  the  argument  in  another  form.  There 
is  unqueftlonably  a  great  difterence  in  point  of  dodrine 
between  fome  minifters  and  others.  If  the  one  fort  there- 
fore preach  the  doftrine  contained  in  the  Confefiion  of 
Faith,  undoubtedly  the  others  either  contradi6l  or  omit  it. 
.1  am  psrfuaded  there  are  fome  u^ho  would  be  afliamed  to 
have  it  thought,  that  they  preached  this  dcclrine  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  thofe  who  are  knov/n  tq 
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do  fo,  in  the  moil  clear  and  explicit  manner,  are  lifually 
the  objedls  of  their  jealoufy  or  hatred.  It  is  probable  I 
Ihall  be  told  here,  Why  do  you  make  thefe  general  com- 
plaints  ?  name  the  particular  perfons,  produce  your  evi- 
dence and  prove  the  charge  :  they  will,  in  that  cafe,  be 
immediately  laid  afide.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a 
very  eafy  thing  for  a  man  to  preach  erroneous  doftrine 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  fhall  be  impollible  to  convidl 
him  by  a  legal  profecution  in  a  free  country.  Every  day 
Iho.vs,  that  men  may  print  fedition,  treafon,  and  even 
blafphemy,  in  fuch  a  way,  that  no  human  law  can  take 
hold  of  it.  What  then  ihould  hinder  men  to  preach  he- 
refy  under  the  fame  prudent  difguifes  ?  Beildes,  what 
would  a  profecution  fignify,  if  it  muft  come  before  a  court, 
of  which,  between  clergy  and  laity,  perhaps  a  plurality 
of  members  differ  a  little  in  opinion  from  the  pannel. 

My  fubjeft  does  not  oblige  me  to  fay  any  thing  upon 
the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  neglected  truths, 
yet  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  delivering  my  opinion 
in  a  few  words.  Thefe  dodrines  I  am  perfuaded  are  not 
only  true  in  themfelves,  but  the  great  foundation  of  all 
pradlical  religion.  Wherever  they  are  maintained  and 
inculcated,  ftridtncfs  and  purity  of  life  and  manners  will 
be  their  natural  effeft.  On  the  contrary,  where  they  are 
neglefted,  and  a  pretended  theory  of  moral  virtue  fubili- 
tated  in  their  room,  it  will  immediately  and  certainly  in- 
troduce a  deluge  of  profanity  and  immorality  in  praftice. 
Of  this  the  prelent  flate  of  our  own  church  and  nation, 
compared  with  that  of  former  periods,  is  a  Ilrong  and  me- 
lancholy proof. 

But  there  is  no  occafion  for  entering  further  into  this 
fubjeft  ;  the  ridicule  in  the  CharacteriHics  turns  not  fo 
much  on  the  truth  or  importance  of  thefe  doftrines,  as  the 
grofs  abfurdity  of  men's  fubfcribing  what  they  do  not  be- 
lieve. However  firm  a  perfuafion  I  may  have  of  any 
fyilem  of  opinions,  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  I  would  wifli  to  remain  facred  and  invi- 
olable. Thofe  who  ufe  this  liberty  with  courage,  and 
with  candor,  ought  to  be  held  in  the  higheft  elleem  by 
every  one  who  differs  from  them.     But  for  men,  at  their 
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entrance  on  the  facred  office,  folemnly  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  what  all  their  lives  after  they  endeavor  to  under- 
mine and  deftroy,  is  at  once  fo  criminal  and  fo  abiurd,  that 
no  reproof  given  to  it  can  poffibly  exceed  in  point  of  feve- 
rity.  I  take  the  liberty  here  of  tranfcribing  a  palTage  fro'ni 
a  printed  fermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  a  fynod  in 
Scotland  :  where,  fpeaking  of  thefe  fubfcriptions,  the  au- 
thor fays,  "  This  is  fo  dired  a  violation  of  fincerity,  that 
"  it  is  aftonifning  to  think  how  men  can  fet  their  minds 
"  at  eafe  in  the  profpe£t,  or  keep  them  in  peace  after  the 
"  deliberate  commiinon  of  it.  The  very  excufes  and 
"  evafions  that  are  offered  in  defence  of  it,  are  a  difgrace 
'*'  to  reafon,  as  well  as  a  fcandal  to  religion.  What  fuc- 
"  cefs  can  be  expelled  from  that  man's  miniftry,  who  be- 
"  gins  it  with  an  ail  of  fo  complicated  guilt  ?  How  can 
"  he  take  upon  him  to  reprove  others  for  fin,  or  to  train 
*'  them  up  in  virtue  and  true  goodnefs,  while  himfelf  is 
"  chargeable  with  diredl,  premeditated,  and  perpetual  per- 
*'  jury  ?  I  know  nothing  fo  nearly  refeinbling  it,  as  thole 
"  cafes  in  trade,  in  which  men  make  falfe  entries,  and  at 
"  once  fcreen  and  aggravate  their  fraud,  by  fwearing,  or 
*'  caufmg  others  to  fwear,  contrary  to  truth.  This  is 
*'  jullly  reputed  fcandalous,  even  in  the  world  ;  and  yer 
"  I  know  no  circumftance  in  which  they  differ,  timt 
"  does  not  tend  to  Ihow  it  to  be  lefs  criminal  than  the 
*'  other."* 

There  may  be  fome  of  the  laity  who  have  themfelves  an 
inward  averfion  to  the  fyffem  of  do6trine  contained  in 
our  Confeffion  and  Catechifms,  and  who,  for  that  reafon 
are  pleafed  v.'ith  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  preach  in  a  different 
flrain  :  but  fure  I  am^  whoever  will  reflect  upon  the  cir- 
cumftance of  their  having  all  fubfcribed  to  it,  can  never 
have  a  high  opinion  of  their  condu6t  upon  the  whole,  but 
muft  condemn  the  infmcerity,  let  the  propofitions  fubfcri- 
bed, be  in  themfelves  eidier  true  or  falfe. 
•  What  is  above,  may  fuiHce  as  to  doftrine  in  general. 
The  particular  llriftures  in  the  Charadterillics  againfl  a 
.  iaife  talle  in  compoiition,   may  well  enough  anfwer  for 
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themfelves  without  any  defence.  That  there  have  been 
maiiy  inftances  of  ilrange  inconp;i'uity  in  this  particular, 
is  beyond  all  queftion.  A  cold,  heartlefs,  indifferent 
manner  of  fpeaking  on  thofe  fubjecls,  in  which  both 
fjieaker  and  hearer  have  fo  great,  nay  no  lefs  than  an  infi- 
nite concern  ;  an  oftentatious  fvvell  of  words,  or  a  pointed 
ornamented  foppery  of  ftyle,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  gravity  of 
the  pulpit ;  an  .abilracted,  refined,  or  philofophical  dif- 
quifition,  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all,  perhaps  not 
three  in  the  audience  can  pofiibly  underfiand  ;  are  thefe 
imaginary,  or  are  they  real  characters?  If  they  are  cha- 
ra6lers  drawn  from  real  life,  where  is  the  fin  or  danger  of 
expofmg  them  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  grieved  to  iee  fo 
little  learning  among  the  generality  of  the  minillers  of 
this  church,  which  is  probably  owing  to  their  poverty. 
But  I  am  in  a  good  meafurc  comforted  with  this  reflec- 
tion, that  the  weakefi;  commonly  do  as  much  fervice  as 
the  wifeft  -,  becaufe,  though  they  were  ever  fo  willing, 
they  are  not  able  to  fill  the  audience  with  any  admiration 
of  themfelves,  and  therefore  their  attention  mufi  be  fixed 
upon  the  truths  delivered,  and  not  the  parts  and  manner 
of  the  fpeaker. 

2.  Let  us  confider  a  little  the  ftate  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  with  refpeft  to  Dilciplinc  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
infpeftion  of  the  morals  of  minillers  and  people.  Upon 
the  moft  deliberate  review,  all  1  can  find  intimated  in 
the  charaiSleriftics  upon  this  fubjeO;,  is,  that  there  is  far 
lefs  ftriftnefs  and  tendernefs  of  converfation,  lefs  of  the 
appearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  perfons  of  the  fpi- 
ritual  fundtion,  than  formerly  ;  and  lefs  feverity,  in  the 
exercife  of  diicipline,  upon  thofe  who  offend. 

What  fhall  i  fay  in  defence  of  this,  but  that  the  thing 
appears  to  me  to  be  manifeftly  true  ?  There  are  no  parti- 
cular crimes  charged,  but  in  general,  levity  and  worldly 
converfation,  v/ith  a  negleft  of  the  duties  of  the  facred  onicc. 
And  would  to  God  there  were  not  the  greatefi;  caufe  of 
charging,  net  merely  fome  few  diforderly  perfons,  not 
merely  the  younger  fort  in  general,  but  all  without  excep- 
tion, ac  in  fome  meafure  guilty.  If  there  is  a  remarkable 
inc  eafe  of  corruption  among  the  v.'orll,  there  will  alfo  be 
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a  vifible  declenfion  in  zeal  and  piety  among  the  bed. 
This  is  what  the  natural  courfe  of  things  teaches  us  to 
expeft.  It  is  alfo  what  our  Saviour  himfelf  hath  fore- 
warned us  of  ;  "  Becaufe  iniquity  fhall  abound,  the  love 
"  of  many  fhall  wax  could,"  Matt.  xxiv.  12.  Thepre- 
fent  age  is  a  moving  example  of  this,  both  with  refpe6t 
to  the  clergy  and  laity.  As  there  is  an  alarming  degree 
of  infidelity  and  impiety  among  many  of  every  rank, 
foeven  thofe  who  preferve  fome  regard  for  religion,  fall 
very  far  fhort  of  that  eminent  and  exemplary  piety 
which  fome  alive  have  feen  in  Chriilians  of  the  lall  age, 
and  of  which  our  fathers  have  told  us. 
'  I -am  very  fenfibie,  that  the  degeneracy  of  their  own 
times  has  been  the  conllant  and  uniform  com. plaint  of 
religious  and  moral  writers  in  every  age,  and  that  they 
may  be  liable  to  fome  deception  in  this  particular  :  but 
at  the  fame  time,  the  records  of  hiftory  put  it  beyond  all 
quellion,  that  there  have  been  many  inUances,  among 
all  nations,  of  local  and  temporary  reformation,  of  local 
and  occafional  depravation.  Perhaps  (though  I  lee  no 
reafon  for  affirming  it)  the  quantity  of  human  virtue, 
through  the  whole  earth,  may  be  nearly  the  fame  in  every 
age  ;  yet  certainly  it  often  changes  its  refidence,  and 
leaves  one  nation,  to  fettle  in  another.  Nay,  it  feems 
very  reafonable  to  believe,  tliat  as  human  things  are  ne- 
ver at  a  ftand,  a  church  and  nation,  in  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able flate,  is  always  growing  infenfibly  worfe,  till  it  be 
either  ^o  corrupt  as  to  deferve  and  procure  exterminating 
judgments,  or  in  the  infinite  n:iercy  of  God,  by  fome  great 
lliock  or  revolution,  is  brought  back  to  limplicity  and 
purity,  and  reduced,  as  .it  were,  to  its  firfl  principles. 

They  are  much  to  be  blamed  therefore,  who,  becaufe 
the  complaints  of  fome  moral  writers  are  exaggerated, 
and  their  comparifons  not  always  well  founded,  treat 
every  thing  of  this  nature  as  foolifh  and  vifionary,  re- 
fufing  )^o  muoh  as  to  examine  whether  the  charge  bi-ought 
againftthemfelves  is  jull  or  groundlcfs.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  it  is  every  naan's 
duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  retard  the  progrcfs  of  cor- 
ruption, by  ilrid^nefs  and  tendtrnefs  in  his  own  per/.;i;.il 
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walk,  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  the  duties  of  a  public  fla- 
tion,  and  a  bold  and  open  teftimony  againll:  every  thing 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  true  and  undefiled  religion. 

But  becaufe  we  have  now  chiefly  to  do  with  the  clergy, 
let  us  return  to  them.  If  it  were  proper,  I  could  eafily 
produce  examples  of  indecency  and  impiety  in  clergy- 
men, fufficient  to  fill  every  ferious  perfon  with  the  deepefl 
concern  ;  and  which  the  moll  relaxed  moralift  would  not 
be  able  to  defend ;  but  as  I  would  fain  believe,  that  things 
very  grofs  are  yet  but  feldom  committed  among  us,  and 
are  not  commonly  known,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf  only  to 
things  more  openly  praftifed  by  many,  and  too  eafdy  to- 
lerated by  all.  This  is  the  more  proper,  that  the  book  I 
am  defending  can  fcarcely  be  charged  with  difclofmg 
hidden  fcenes,  but  dwells  on  fuch  deviations  from  duty, 
as  are  epidemic  and  general,  and  rather  fmiles  at  the  ricli- 
culous,  than  expofes  the  guilty  part  of  every  charafter. 

There  is  one  circumflance  which  I  am  afraid  betrays 
many  into  a  miftake.  The  world  in  general  expefts  a 
great  "  comparative"  fanftity  in  thofe  who  bear  the  facrecl 
office  ;  therefore,  when  minitters  take  a  little  liberty,  others 
think  themfelves  warranted  to  take  a  great  deal  more. 
Thefe  fentiments,  which  are  univerfal,  contribute  to 
keep  the  proportion  between  the  clergy  and  laity  always 
nearly  the  fame.  When  therefore  clergymen  fee  the 
diflance  flill  remaining  between  them  and  others,  they 
are  ready  to  forget  how  far  they  are  both  from  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Many  things  are  faults  in  a  miniiler,  which,  if  not  in- 
nocent, are  certainly  far  lefs  criminal  in  other  men. 
There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  faults  which  I  apprehend  do 
render  a  miniiler  juftly  contemptible,  upon  which  no 
law,  either  civil  or  ecclefiaflic,  can  lay  hold  ;  and  which, 
for  that  reafon,  are  the  proper  objetls  both  of  ferious  and 
fatirical  reproof.  If  one  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  Chriit 
in  the  gofpel,  manifellly  fhows  his  duty  to  be  a  burden, 
and  does  no  more  work  than  is  barely  iufiicient  to  fcreen 
him  from  cenfure  ;  if  he  reckons  it  a  piece  of  improve- 
ment, how  feldom,  or  how  fhort,  he  can  preach  ;  and 
m„ke  his  boaft  how  many  omifTions  he  has  brought  a  pa- 
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tient  and  an  injured  people  to  endure  without  complaint ; 
while  at  the  fame  time,  he  cannot  fpeak  with  temper  of 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  do  more  than  himfelf;  however 
impoffible  it  may  be  to  afcertain  his  faults  by  a  libel,  he 
juftly  merits  the  deteftation  of  every  faithful  minifter,  and 
every  real  Chriflian. 

That  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  not  a  few  amongfl  us,  there 
is  the  greatell  reafon  to  believe.  I'he  heavy  and  general 
complaints  of  the  people  from  fome  quarters,  and  their 
grofs  ignorance  in  others,  prove  it  beyond  contradiction. 
Thofe  whofe  conduct  is  not  liable  to  this  imputation,  will 
not  find,  that  they  have  fuffered  the  fmallefl  injury,  in 
point  of  chara6ler,  by  the  publication  of  the  Charadlerif- 
tics,  excepting  fuch  as  feel  the  wounds  given  to  their 
friends  as  fenfibly  as  thofe  given  to  themfelves.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  they  have  an  eafy  remedy:  Let  them 
"  have  no  fellowfhip  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darknefs, 
"  but  rather  reprove  them." 

I  am  unwilling  to  enter  farther  into  the  characters  of 
minillers  ;  and  therefore  fliall  only  add,  let  the  impartial 
but  confider  what  happened  a  fevv^  years  ago,  and  then 
fay,  whether  we  are  not  greatly  relaxed  in  point  of  difci- 
pline.  Did  not  feveral  minillers  think  themfelves  at  li- 
berty to  attend  the  entertainments  of  the  flage  ?  I  am  fen- 
iible,  many  will  immediately  pafs  fentence  upon  me  as  a 
perfon  of  very  narrow  principles,  for  introducing  this  as 
a  mark  of  our  depravity.  I  mud  however  infill  upon  it, 
from  the  united  teflimony  of  the  bell  and  wifell  of  the 
Heathen  writers,  the  uniform  fentiments  and  pra6lice  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  pieces  written  for  the  Itage 
in  modern  times,  which  any  man  may  perufe,  that  the 
performances  of  nired  players  have  never  yet  been  con- 
duced with  fo  much  decency  as  to  deferve  the  counte- 
nance andprefence  ofaminiller  of  Chrill.  The  Gene- 
ral Affembly  did  indeed  judicially  difapprove  of  that  liber- 
ty taken  by  minillers  ;  but  the  cenllire  inflided  on  the 
offenders  is  fo  gentle,  that  it  was  then  the  opinion  of  ma- 
ny, it  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  encourage,  than 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence.  It  now  appears 
they  judged  right  ;  for,  if  I  am  not   rreatlv  mlfinfonrjed, 
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the  offence  has  been  repeated  fmcc  that  time  with  abfolute 
impunity. 

If  the  morals  of  the  clergy  themfelves  are  corrupted, 
there  Is  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  expe6t,  that  the  reins 
ofdifcipline  will  be  flackened  as  to  the  diibrders  of  others. 
This  indeed  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  would  be  idle  and  un- 
neceffary  to  attempt  a  proof  of  it;  and  therefore  I  fhall 
only  make  a  refi,e6lion  or  two  upon  the  reception  given, 
not  long  ago,  to  a  propofal  for  cenfuring  thofe  writers 
who  had  publifhed  and  avowed  irreligious  and  immoral 
fentiments.  It  is  well  known  what  violent  oppofition  this 
propofal  met  with  ;  nor  will  itfoon  be  forgot,  what  fort  of 
reasoning  was  ufed  againll  it ;  and  nothing  can  lliow,  in 
a  clearer  light,  that  low  and  languid  ilate  to  which  our 
difcipline  is  now  reduced.  It  was  generally  reprefented 
as  a  fpecies  of  perfecution,  and  as  flowing  from  a  perfe- 
cuting  fpirit.  Upon  this  I  fnall  lay  before  the  reader  one 
or  two  very  fhort  reflexions. 

ift.  What  isecclefiafncal  cenfure  ?  Is  it  any  more  than 
ajudicial  declaration,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  and  inconfillent  with  the 
chara6ler  of  a  Chriftian  ?  No  civil  penalties  follow  upon 
it  among  us,  and  no  civil  penalties  ought  to  follow  upon 
it  in  any  nation.  From  this  it  is  very  plain,  that  fuch 
cenfures,  as  they  are  in  their  nature  juft  and  neceffary, 
fo  they  carry  the  evidence  of  their  jullice  in  themfelves.  If 
in  any  cafe  they  are  mifapplied,  and  a  perfon  is  condemn- 
ed for  what  is  laudable,  fuch  condemnation  can  refle6l  no 
diflionor  but  upon  thofe  who  pronounce  it. 

2d]y,  Whether  ihould  we  be  moR  ready  to  be  provoked 
at  tile  impudence  of  profeffed  unbelievers,  defiring  to  re- 
tain the  name  of  Chriftians,  or  to  fmile  at  the  abfurdity 
of  calling  it  perfecution  to  deprive  them  of  it  ?  If  infideli- 
ty were  a  principle,  properly  fpeaking,  or  implied  a  fyf- 
tem  of  real  and  pofitivc  opinions,  all  of  that  perfuafion 
would  reckon  themfelves  bound  as  honefl  men,  to  re- 
nounce their  baptifm,  and  every  apparent  relation  to  the 
deluded  believers.  Inftead  of  defiring  admiffioa  to  what 
Chrillians  call  their  privileges,  they  would  confider  the 
impofition  of  fuch  things  as  a  great  hardlliip,  and  beg  that 
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they  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  certainly  due  regard  would  be  paid  to  their  tender 
confciences.  As  to  the  charge  of  perfecution,  it  is  the 
moft  ridiculous  imaginable.  They  themfelves  are  the 
aggrefibrs  ;  and  though  they  are  our  open  enemies,  think 
proper  to  be  greatly  offended,  when  we  fay,  they  are  not 
our  friends. 

3dly,  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  thofe  profeffing 
Chriitians  who  defire  to  retain  in  their  communion  the 
enemies  of  the  gofpel  ?  Can  they,  or  will  they  do  us  any 
fervice  ?  Is  it  pofiible  that  they  can  bring  us  any  honor  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  themfelves  .'  None  of  all 
theie.  But  it  mult  vifibly  leflen  the  l-m6lity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  chara6ler  in  the  appreheniion  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  give  the  ualiappy  perfons  theinfelves  more  reafon 
than  any  other  circumftance  whatever,  to  fay,  die  whole 
is  nothing  at  bottom  but  deceit  and  impofition. 

3.  It  now  remains  only  to  conlider  the  prefent  flate 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  with  refpecl  to  its  government. 
This,  fo  far  as  it  is  different  from  the  former,  or  at  leaft 
fo  far  as  it  is  touched  upon  in  the  Charafilerifiics,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  admiffion  of  miniilers,  with  a  fev/  hints  upon 
the  qualifications  and  atteilation  of  elders  v/hcfit  as  mem- 
bers in  the  fupreme  court. 

The  admiifion  of  nrinifters  into  vacant  congregations 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  the  highefl  moment,  and  the  oppo- 
fition  of  fentiments  among  us  upon  this  fubjecl,  probably 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  other  differences.  I  am  alfo 
of  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  what  have  been  com- 
monly called  "  violent  fettlements,"  will  have  the  moft 
certain  and  powerful  influence  in  banifliing  religion  and 
decency,  and  bringing  us  into  a  fituation  of  which  I  cha- 
ritably believe  many  who  profecute  thefe  meafures  have 
not  the  leait  fufpicion.  "Willingly  therefore,  wqyq  it  in 
my  power,  would  I  contribute  to  open  the  eyes  of  fome 
of  my  brethren,  on  the  pernicious  confequences  of  their 
own  conduct:.  But  I  have  the  difcouragement  to  refle£l, 
that  the  force  of  cuftom,  and  the  power  of  prejudice,  will 
probably  fliut  their  ears  againft  anything  I  have  to  offer. 
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In  order,  if  poffible,  to  procure  fome  attention,  let  me 
intreat  the  reader  not  to  imagine,  that  I  have  embraced, 
or  am  about  to  plead  in  favor  of  fuch  ridiculous  and  ab- 
furd  notions,  as  through  ignorance  or  malice  are  com- 
monly imputed  to  me  and  others  of  the  fame  fentiments, 
fuch  as.  That  every  Chrillian,  as  fuch,  has  a  right  to  call 
a  minifter  upon  an  eftablifhment ;  and  that  Chrift  hath 
purchafed  this  right  for  them  by  hi?  death  ;  and  therefore 
that  they  ought  to  affert  this  right,  though  in  the  moft 
feditious  and  diforderly  manner.  We  know  perfectly 
well,  that  it  is  a  queilion,  not  of  right,  but  of  fa6l.  Who 
has  a  title  to  call  a  minifter  to  enjoy  the  public  mainte- 
nance ?  and  that  none  have  any  title  to  it  at  all,  excepting 
thofe  to  whom  the  law  gives  it.  Neither  would  we  con- 
tend, that  every  man  ought  to  have  fuch  a  right,  though 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  new  laws  upon  that 
fubjeft.  Such  a  leeming  equality  would  be  a  real  ine- 
quality. The  lum  of  my  belief  in  this  matter  is  contained 
in  the  following  propofitions.  Every  man  hath  a  natural 
right,  well  fecured  to  him  in  this  happy  ifland,  to  judge 
for  himfelf  in  every  thing  that  regards  religion,  and  to 
ndhere  to  any  minifter  he  pleafes,  on  the  eflablifliment, 
or  in  oppcfition  to  it.  The  legal  flipend,  levied  originally 
from  the  public,  was  certainly  intended  to  provide  a  fuffi- 
cient  and  ufeful  pallor  to  the  people  within  the  bounds 
of  a  certain  parifh.  He  cannot  be  of  much  fervice  to 
them,  if  they  be  upon  ill  terms  with  him;  he  can  be  of 
none  at  all,  if  they  will  not  hear  him.  No  man  ought 
to  be  compelled,  by  ecclefiallical  or  civil  penalties,  to 
fubmit  in  fuch  a  cafe ;  and  though  he  were,  fuch  forced 
religion  would  be  worfe  than  none.  The  only  inference 
I  draw  from  thefe  principles  is,  that  decency,  and  our 
indifpenfible  duty  as  church-courts,  requires  us  to  make 
no  fuch  fettlements,  v/ithout  the  deepeJl  regret,  and  never 
v/ithout  a  real  neceffity.  Perhaps  I  might  go  a  little 
farther,  and  liiy,  that  nothing  can  excufe  us  from  making 
them  at  all,  while  our  office  of  ordination  continues  in 
its  prefent  form. 

The  queltion  then  refls  precifely  on  this  fmgle  point : 
Decs  the  law  as  it  now  Hands,  compel  us  to  make  all  thefe 
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fettlements  without  exception,  and  without  expollulation  ? 
If  it  does,  what  is  the  benefit,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  feparate  independent  jurifdidion  of  our  courts,  to 
which  the  decifion  of  fuch  caufes  is  comniitted  by  law, 
and  fecurcd  by  the  treaty  of  union  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  dif- 
femble  it,  we  have  brought  a  great  part  of  the  hardlhips 
upon  ourfelves  ;  and  thofe  who  in  their  hearts  are  averfe 
from  parochial  eleclions,  only  pretend  the  law  as  a  color 
for  their  conduct.  Were  fettlements  refufed  when  high- 
ly inexpedient,  and  patrons  treated  with  decency,  we 
lliould  have  little  trouble  from  them.  At  any  rate,  as 
the  perfons  prefented,  whether  probationers  or  minilters, 
are  entirely  in  our  power,  by  authority  exerted  here, 
every  remaining  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

I  believe  this  is  the  firil:  inftance  that  ever  happened, 
of  churchmen  furrendcrlng  the  power  and  influence  which 
the  law  gave  them,  into  other  hands,  without  refillance, 
and  without  complaint ;  nay,  many  of  them  zealoufly 
contending  for  it,  and  eilabliiliing  it  by  their  own  repeated 
decifions.  It  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  point  out  tne 
real  caule  or  caufes  of  this  condu6l ;  but  at  pre  lent  1  lor- 
bear,  and  leave  it  to  every  man  to  affign  them  for  himfelf : 
only  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  our  noble,  venerable, 
republican  conftitution,  feems  to  be  fo  near  its  period. 
Whether  it  is  likely  to  undergo  any  outward  change  is  of 
little  moment :  when  the  fpirit  is  gone,  the  remaining 
name  and  form  is  not  worth  being  contended  for. 

But  that  I  may  not  wholly  yield  to  defpondency,  fince 
an  alteration  of  meafures  is  yet  poffible,  I  Ihall  now  lay 
before  tlie  reader  a  few  of  the  certain  confequences  of 
our  continuing  in  the  fa.me.  When  it  comes  to  be  a  iet- 
tled  point,  that  a  prefentation,  alone  and  unfupported,  in- 
fallibly fecures  a  fettle ment,  they  will  be  openly  and  Ican- 
daloully  bought  and,  fold.  This  is  the  caie  in  England, 
notwithfianding  th^ftrongeft  laws  againft  fimony,  and  a 
tremendous  oath,  which  the  incumbent  himfelf  muft  take 
before  his  indudllon.  And  it  will  always  be  the  cafe  in 
every  countrj^  in  the  prefent  (late  of  human  nature.  Our 
own  experience  may  teach  us  this.  Within  thefe  \'q\v 
years,  there  have  been  feveral  complaints  of  fimony  in 
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this  church,  and  very  great  zeal  has  been  fhown  to  make 
laws  for  preventing  it.  That  zeal  is  highly  commenda- 
ble :  but,  alas  !  it  will  be  quite  ineffedual.  To  flrengthen 
the  power  of  prefentations,  and  yet  prevent  fimony,  is 
juft  as  hopeful  an  attempt,  as  to  open  the  windows,  and 
keep  out  the  light.  The  art  and  invention  of  interefied 
perfons,  to  find  away  of  evading  laws  after  they  are  made, 
is  always  far  fuperior  to  the  foreught  of  the  wifeft  men, 
in  providing  againft  cafes  which  have  not  yet  happened. 

There  is  one  diflrefling  circumftance  in  this  profpeft, 
that  fimoniacal  paftions  among  iis  will  be  hurtful  and  re- 
proachful in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  fettlements  in 
Scotland  are  generally  fmall ;  they  will  be  every  year  of 
ftill  lefs  value  by  the  improvements  of  the  country,  and 
increafmg  wealth  of  other  dalles  of  men.  In  what  a  beg- 
garly condition  then  will  thofe  be  who  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  dear  for  fo  fcanty  a  provifion  ?  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  fay,  Happily,  few  of  the  purchafers  have  any  money 
to  give.  I  believe  fo  :  but  tliis  will  not  mend  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  the  moll  mean  and  fordid,  perhaps  fcandalous, 
compliances  nmll  come  in  the  place  of  money.  I  am 
afnanied  even  to  mention  fome  of  the  ways  by  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  certain  prefentations  will  be,  becaufe  they 
have  been  procured.  Can  any  minifter  think  of  this 
without  the  deepell  concern  ? 

Such  a  miniilry  muft  fail  into  the  lowed  and  mofl  con- 
temptible Hate,  through  poverty  and  ignorance.  We 
diJETer  much  from  the  church  of  England.  In  that  church, 
though  there  are  many  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  moft 
abjc6l  condition,  there  are  alfo  many  dignified  perfons,  as 
they  are  called,  who  enjoy  ample  revenues  and  great  eafe. 
Thefe  have  noble  opportunities  for  fiudy,  and  are  ena- 
bled to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  works  of  literature.  By 
this  means  the  church  of  England  derives  a  luftre  from 
the  characters  and  writings  of  particular  members,  which 
llie  does  not  deferve  for  the  general  frame  of  her  confiitu- 
tion.  But  what  mufl  be  the  cafe  in  Scotland  ?  Shall  we 
venture  to  look  a  little  further  into  futurity  ?  Have  our 
countrymen  fo  little  fpirit  as  to  fubmit  to  fo  much  mifery 
and  fcorn  ?  No ;  it  is  more  than  probable  fome  of  them, 
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at  once  {llmulated  by  ambition,  and  compelled  by  necef- 
fity,  M'ill  gradually  alter  the  conftitution.  They  will  in- 
troduce fmecures  and  pluralities,  that  they  themfelv^es 
may  live  in  fplendor  and  dignity,  while  the  remaining 
part  fhall  be  tliruft  down  to  a  Hate  more  defp'cable  than 
ever.  It  is  in  vain  to  think,  that  the  equality  of  votes  in 
a  General  AHeinbly  v»'ill  hinder  this  :  for  as  power  follows 
property,  a  very  few  perfons  enriched  by  additional  fala- 
ries,  with  the  faithful  affiftance  of  thofe  who  are  dazzled 
with  the  fame  expedations,  will  eafily  govern  the  reft. 
The  truth  is,  many  of  them,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  and 
ill  able  to  bear  the  expence  of  travelling,  will  ftay  at  home, 
and  let  them  do  juft  as  they  pleafe. 

The  above  is  no  doubt  a  very  melancholy  profpedl,  and 
will  in  time  have  a  moll  malignant  influence  upon  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.  But  the  truth  is,  the  fettlement  of 
pariflies  by  prefentations,  is  diredtly  and  immediately 
hurtful  to  the  chara6lers  of  thofe  who  are  training  up  for 
the  facred  office.  When  they  know  that  their  future  fet- 
tlement does  not  depend  upon  the  apoftolic  qualification, 
their  being  "■  of  good  report,"  but  upon  intereft  v^ith  the 
great,  it  muft  neceffarily  introduce,  in  many  cafes,  li- 
centious and  irregular  practices,  as  well  as  habituate  them 
to  fawning  and  fervility.  There  is  more  danger  in  this 
than  many  apprehend.  On  confulting  the  hiftory  of  the 
church,  we  fhall  find  few  characters  more  odious  in  clergy- 
men, than  ambition,  and  open  folicitation  of  ecclefiaftical 
preferment.  I  am  lorry  that  fo  much  way  has  been  gi- 
ven to  this  already,  without  having  been  obferved.  Small 
changes  in  forms  and  language,  do  often  introduce  great 
changes  in  manners  and  characters.  In  ancient  times 
men  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  take  on  them  the  weigh- 
ty and  important  office  of  a  bifhop.  In  times  not  very 
diftant,  in  our  own  church,  the  minifter  or  probationer 
called,  was  never  conlidered  as  a  party,  but  as  the  fub- 
jed  concerning  which  the  procefs  was  carried  on  by  the 
callers  or  refufers.  But  they  liave  been  for  fonie  time 
paft  declared  to  be  parties  :  they  begin  to  attend  tiie 
caufe,  to  appear  at  the  bar,  to  urge  their  claim,  to  confi- 
der  the  people  who  are  to  be  under  their  cliarge   as  their 
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adverfarles,  and  too  often  to  treat  them  with  contempt 
and  dildain. 

I  know  Ibme  treat  with  great  negleft  the  danger  of  a 
lax  and  immoral  miniftry,  from  the  prefent  method  of 
fettling  vacancies.  So  long  as  they  are  of  this  mind,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  continue  in  the  pra(Slice  ;  for  it  can  be 
of  very  little  confequence  how  men  are  chofen,  if  they  are 
fit  for  the  office. ,  They  tell  us,  an  edic\  is  ferved  before  _ 
admifiion,  where  every  man  has  accefs  to  object  againfl 
the  life  or  doftrine  of  the  prefentee.  The  effe6l  of  this 
will  be  very  fmall.  Judicial  procefTes  of  that  kind  are  al- 
ways expenfive  and  invidious,  often  difficult,  and  fome- 
times  dangerous.  How  few  then  will  be  fo  public  fpirited 
as  to  undertake  them  ?  The  example  of  England  may  fa- 
tisfy  us  of  this.  It  is  as  competent  to  profecute  a  man  for 
error  or  immorality  in  England  as  in  Scotland  ;  yet  what 
perfon  or  pariili  ever  thinks  of  making  the  experiment  ? 

Odiers  tell  us,  "  It  is  all  in  your  own  power  :  why  do 
"you  licenfe  improper  men?  it  is  impoffibie  to  pre- 
*' lent  any  man  vvdio  has  not  a  regular  licence."  How 
furprifnig  is  it,  that  perfons  of  ever  ib  little  refledion 
ihould  make  ufe  of  this  argument  ?  It  proceeds  upon  a 
fuppofition,  which  the  leaft  knowledge  of  human  nature 
muft  fliow  to  be  unreaibnable,  viz.  That  every  prelbyte- 
ry,  through  the  whole  kingdom,  will  be  unalterably  faith- 
ful and  vigilant.  If  there  be  but  a  corrupt  or  negligent 
majority  in  any  one  of  them,  the  licence  will  operate  over 
all.  Nay,  let  them  be  fuppofed  ever  fo  faithful,  they  may 
be  deceived  by  an  hypocrite,  or  not  able  to  find  fuch  proofs 
of  what  they  ilrongly  fufpeft,  as  to  found  and  fupport  a 
fentence  of  refufal.  The  more  we  confider  the  matter  in 
every  polllble  view,  we  Ihall  find,  that  a  parochial  elec- 
tion of  miniilers  would  be  abetter  fecurity  for  regularity 
and  decency  in  the  clergy,  than  all  the  laws  that  ever 
were  framed  on  the  fubjedt.  Frequently  men  cannot, 
and  fometimes  they  will  not,  execute  the  laws ;  but  this 
rule  would  operate  uniformly  and  powerful h',  and  would 
execute  itfelf. 

I  add  only  one  other  unhappy  confequence  of  continu- 
ing the  prefent  method  of  ftippbing  vacancies.     If  a  pre- 
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fentatlon  mull  fuperfede  all  judgment  of  the  church-courts, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  an  ordination,  and  even  the  expe- 
diency of  a  tranflation,  we  may  expe6l  to  fee  fome  of  the 
weakeft,  and  moil  contemptible  minifters,  fettled  in  the 
moll  confpicuous  and  important  charges.  Perfons  of  this 
character  are  not  always  free  from  vanity  and  ambition, 
nor  always  deltitute  ofintereflby  male  or  female  connec- 
tions. We  have  had  fome  inllances  of  this  kind  already; 
but  much  greater  and  more  fhameful  may  be  expefted, 
fo  foon  as  prefentations  have  acquired  an  irrefifiible  pow- 
er. It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  They  have  had  all  the  force 
in  law,  for  above  forty  years,  that  it  is  likely  they  ever 
will  have.  I  anfwer,  that  is  very  true  ;  but  every  one 
knows  their  very  different  effecl  in  praftice  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Patrons  continued 
long  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  heritors,  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  character  in  the  congregation  concern- 
ed. As  they  found  their  own  ftrength  increafmg,  however, 
they  paid  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  ;  they  now  pay  very  lit- 
tle ;  and  the  time  feems  jufl  at  hand,  when  they  will  pay 
none  at  all. 

This  argument  will,  I  hope,  have  the  greater  weight, 
that  I  have  known  inftatices  of  diiierent  perfons,  both  a- 
mongthe  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  had  concurred  in  fup- 
porting  prefentations  in  other  cafes,  but  who  were  both 
alarmed  and  provoked  when  they  themfelves  came  to  be 
treated  in  a  tyrannical  manner.  The  heritors  in  general 
indeed  have  been  long  made  inflrumental  in  bearing  down 
the  common  people  ;  and  this  being  finiilied,  they  them- 
felves, as  is  aimoir  conftantly  the  cafe  in  political  flrug- 
gies,  mull  feel  the  v.^eight  of  that  authority  v/hich  they  have 
eftabliflied.  The  evil  hath  taken  fo  deep  root,  that  it  is 
fomewhat  uncertain  whether  a  rem.edy  be  now  pofiible  ; 
nay,  it  is  Hill  more  uncertain,  whether  any  reli (lance  will 
be  ferioufly  attempted.  The  confequences  however  are 
like  to  be  fo  terrible,  that  they  may  well  juftify  complaint, 
and,  in  particular,  be  my  excufe  for  endeavoring  to  ex- 
j:)ofe  the  condu-cl  of  thofe  whom  5  confidcred  as  betraying 
the  liberties  of  the  public. 

Vol.  III.  D  d 
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As  to  the  cenfurcs  infii6led  on  mimfters  who  refufed  to 
be  pre  Tent  at  the  ordination  of  minifters  to  no  trolly,  Ifliall 
fay  but  little,  becaufe  that  feverity  feems  to  have  ceafed. 
Several  miniflers  have  abfented  themfelves,  in  like  caies 
fince  the  depofition  of  Mr.  Gillefpie,  and  yet  have  efcaped 
with  impunity.  The  reafon  probably  is,  the  thing  is  now 
fo  common,  that  the  odium  attending  it  is  become  incon- 
fidcrabic,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  an  endeavor  to  di- 
vide it.  But  a'S  that  meafure  was  once  like  to  become 
univerfal,  may  I  not  obferve,  that  it  remains  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  church  an  example  of  what,  alas!  appears  but 
too  plainly  in  the  hillory  of  every  church,  That,  in  pro- 
portion as  authority  is  relaxed  in  inforcing  the  laws  of 
God,  it  is  commonly  llretched  and  carried  to  excefs  in 
llipport  of  the  unneceffary,  doubtful,  or  pernicious  com- 
mandments of  men.  Let  any  man  produce  a  period  in 
which  there  was  lefs  rigour  in  punifhing  miniflers  for  ne- 
gie6l  of  parochial  duties,  or  irregularity  in  private  prac- 
tice, than  when  they  were  threatened  with  depofition  if 
they  refufed  to  join  in  thefe  not  very  honorable  fettlements. 
Nay,  though  we  fhould  look  upon  the  prefervation  of 
church-authority  as  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  was  not 
obedience  to  the  Handing  laws,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  depends,  that  was  fo  ftridly  required,  but 
compliance  with  or  approbation  of  the  decifions  of  the  an- 
nual AiTemblies  in  their  judicative  capacity.  It  hath  often 
furprifed  me  to  hear  the  plea  of  confcience,  in  fuch  cafes, 
treated  as  a  mere  pretence.  What  fcntiments  mull  thofe 
perfons  have,  who  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  incredible,  that 
a  man  ihould  fcruple  b^ing  prefent  at  an  ordination,  where 
fome  of  the  anfwers  to  the  quellions  put  to  the  candidate, 
though  joined  with  in  a  part  of  divine  worfliip,  are  either 
diretlly  falfe,  or  wholly  abfurd  ? 

Tiiis  part  of  tlie  Apology  has  been  fo  much  lengthened 
out,  that  I  wholly  omit  the  attefting  unqualified  and  ad- 
mitting unattelled  elders  into  the  church-courts.  There 
is  indeed  fo  manifeil  a  breach  of  truth  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
of  law  and  order  in  the  other,  that  if  men  do  not  fee  it 
themfelves,  it  mull  be  owing  to  fuch  invincible  prejudice 
as  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with. 
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Thus  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  in  a  ferioiis  and 
candid  manner,  what  I  hope  will  appear  a  fuincient  apo- 
logy for  this  offenfive  performance.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  me  to  the  attempt,  but  the  unwearied  endeavors 
of  many  to  reprefent  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  bad  temper 
and  unchriftian  difpofition,  v/hich  the  particular  ftrufture 
of  the  book  made  fome  undifcerning  perfons  raihly  affent 
to.  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  repent  of  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  nature,  its  defign,  or  its  effeds  upon  the  pub- 
lic. If  there  was  any  millake,  it  was  in  point  of  pru- 
dence, which  fliould  have  direded  me  to  avoid  bringing 
fuch  a  load  of  malice  and  refentment  upon  mjfelf.  This 
has  afforded  me  one  obfervaiion  not  very  honorable  to  hu- 
man nature,  viz.  That  the  rage  of  enemies  is  ahvaj-s  more 
adive  and  more  lading  than  the  affedion  of  friends.  It 
often  happens,  that  fome  wlio  are  very  much  pleafed  to 
find  one  iland  forth  as  a  champion  for  their  political  opi- 
nions, and  ready  to  go,  as  it  were,  to  the  liont  of  the 
battle  ;  when  their  enemies,  finarting  with  the  wounds  he 
has  given  them,  traduce  and  vilify  his  charadter,  thefe 
efteemed  friends  often,  in  a  great  meafure,  give  it  up, 
and  difcover  much  fatisfadion  with  themfelves,  that  they 
had  aded  in  a  wifer  and  more  cautious  manner. 

I  conclude  the  whole,  with  befeeching  all  v,  ho  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is 
fuch  as  I  have  reprefented,  to  exert  themfelves  with  zeal 
and  activity  for  her  prefervation  and  recovery.  Tliere  is 
a  wonderful,  though  a  natural  union,  among  all  worldly 
men,  againit  the  fpirit  and  pouter  of  true  religion,  where- 
ver it  appears.  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  inftances  in  which  die  children  of  this  world  are  wifer 
in  their  generation,  than  the  children  of  light.  There  are 
many  whofe  condiid  fhows  them  to  be  aduated  by  an 
equal  mixture  of  floth  and  dcfpair.  They  are  unvv^illinp- 
to  act  with  vigor,  and  defend  themfelves,  by  alledging^ 
that  nothing  can  be  done  with  fuccefs.  How  much  better 
would  the  old  Roman  maxim  be,  '^  Nunquam  defperanr 
*^  dum  elide  republica .'''  and  how  nu;ch  better  reafon 
have  we  to  adopt  it  ?  Nothing  is  impolfible  to  the  power 
of  God.     I  add,  that  the  mod  remarkable  times  o-^  i]\Q 
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revival  of  religion,  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
immediately  fucceeded  times  of  the  greatefl  apoftacy, 
when  "  truth"  feemed  to  be  "  fallen  in  the  ftreet,  and 
"  equity  could  not  enter."  This  was  the  cafe  immedi- 
ately before  the  year  1638,  Corruption  in  doQrine, 
loofenefs  in  practice,  and  flavifli  fubmilTion  in  politics, 
had  overfpread  the  church  of  Scotland  .:,-and^et,  in  a  lit- 
tle time,  llie  appeared  in  greater  purity  and  in  greater 
dignity  than  ever  flie  had  done  before,,,  or. .perhaps  than 
ever  Ihe  hath  done  fmce  that  period.  Let  no  Chriftian, 
therefore,  give  way  to  defponding  thoughts.  We  plead 
the  caufe  that  fhall  at  laft  prevail.  Religion  Ihall  rife 
from  its  rains ;  and  its  opprelfed  ftate  at  prefent  fliould 
not  only  excite  us  to  pray,  but  encourage  us  to  hope  for 
its  fpeedy  revival. 
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Difcovered  a  few  Years  ago  in  the  Interior  Parts  of 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Containing  some  very  surprising  Events    and    extraoh- 
DiNARY  Characters. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  Reader  ixiill  find  himself  obliged  to  the  Author  of 
the  follo'uoing  History^  for  the  pains  he  hath  taken  to  ren- 
der it  as  entertaining^  and  sentimental  as  possible.  With 
this  'view  he  hah  entirely  a'voided  the  use  of  foreign 
names^  often  hard  to  pronounce^  and  ivhen  pronounced 
wholly  without  meaning.  Instead  of  this^  when  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  particular  ranks  of  men^  offices^  or 
customs^  he  chose  to  express  them  by  what  did  most  ex- 
actly correspond  with  them  in  our  own  country.  By  this 
means  the  narrative,  disencumbered  of  definitions  or  cir- 
cumlocutions^ is  rendered  quite  easy  and  intelligible. 
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THE  fkill  of  an  author,  like  that  of  a  merchant,  lies 
chiefly  in  judging  with  readinefs  and  certainty, 
what  kind  of  commodities,  and  in  what  quantity,  any 
particular  age  or  place  is  able  and  willing  to  receive. 
This  I  have,  of  late,  made  very  much  my  lludy,  with  re- 
gard to  our  own  age  and  country,  and  the  refult  of  my 
inquiry  is  as  follows.  There  are  two  forts  of  fubjects  for 
which  there  is  a  general  demand  in  Great  Britain  at  this 
time,  viz.  (i.)  Biography,  if  any  thing  may  be  fo  called 
that  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  perfons  that  never 
exilted,  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  authors.  This  |is 
indeed,  a  moll  fruitful  fubjedl,  and  under  the  various  titles 
of  Hiilories,  Lives,  Adventures,  Memoirs,  &c.  teaches 
people  how  to  live  after  any  imaginable  plan.  (2.)  The 
other  is  the  formation  of  fchemes  and  projedts,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  fubfcription,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  v*'hicli 
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never  were  fo  favorably  received  as  at  prefent,  the  abor- 
tion or  mifmanagement  of  nine  in  ten  of  them  not  having 
in  the  leall  abated  the  ardor  of  the  public.  If  any  be  of 
opinion,  that  new  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of  morals, 
for  the  fupport  of  infidelity,  are  as  favorably  received  as 
any  of  thefe,  fuch  mull  be  told,  that  they  are  but  fuperfi- 
cial  obfervers,  or  under  the  prejudice  of  religious  enthu- 
fiafm.  The  difcoveries  here  pointed  at,  have  been  of 
late  years  fo  various,  fo  contradiiSlory  and  fo  fhort-lived, 
that  they  really  raife  very  little  curiofity.  As  an  inilance 
of  this,  the  reader  is  defired  to  recolle6l  if  he  can,  the  mofl 
extraordinary  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  attempted. 
A  great  living  author,  David  Hume,  Efq.  not  long  ago, 
made  health,  cleanlinefs,  and  broad  fhoulders  capital  vir- 
tues, and  a  running  fore  an  unpardonable  crime ;  yet 
was  it  but  little  taken  notice  of  when  firft  publiHied,  and ; 
is  now  almoll  wholly  forgotten. 

Therefore,  an  author  is  undoubtedly  happy  v/ho  hath 
hit  upon,  or  happens  to  be  furnifned  with  a  fubjedt  fuited 
to  the  tafte  of  the  age.  This  I  humbly  prefume  to  be  my 
own  cafe.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune,  lately,  to  obtain 
diftinft  information  of  a  molt  extraordinary  hillory,  v/hich 
alfo  may  perhaps  lay  a  foundation  for  fome  new  fcheme, 
or,  at  leaft,  for  mending  and  cobbling  thofe  which  are 
now  cracked  and  old.  The  only  misfortune  that  it  labors 
under  is  that  it  is  true;  for  Iremembertbe  lofty  andfonoroiis 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,  whofe  memory  I  greatly  revere,  tells 
us  there  is  much  more  truth  in  fiction  than  in  facl.  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  authors  of  tafte  and  genius  like 
himfelf,  employing  their  fancy  in  delineitlng  feigned 
characters,  give  ordinarily  a  jufler  view  of  nature  than 
tedious  relaters  of  what  really  happened. 

Tills  lofs  ho'we.ver,  I  trull,  will  be  abundantly  made  up 
by  the  extraordinary  and  wonderiid  nature  of  the  pafiages 
I'am  to  relate,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  the  ef- 
feclof  fiftion  in  enlivening  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
and,  indeed,  very  pcllibly,  may  be  miftaken  for  fiftion 
by  many  readers.  The  truth  is,  I  hope  there  is  a  fingular 
felicity  in  my  fubjeCt  in  every  refpcPi.  If  the  excellency 
ofhijlor}',  according  to  lord  Shartdh'.M-y,  lies  in  its  being 
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like  iiflion,  and  the  excellency  of  fiftion  in  its  being  like 
to  real  fads,  according  to  all  other  men,  the  fiibjeft  in 
hand  muft  needs  excel,  as  it  partakes  of  both  thefe  cha- 
racters. It  will  be  like  truth,  becaiife  it  is  true  ;  and  it 
will  be  like  fiftion,  becaufe  the  fame  train  of  events,  per- 
haps,  never  happened  in  any  other  place  or  nation. 

To  introduce  myfelf  to  my  fubjeft,  and  inform  the 
reader  how  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  may  be 
pleafed  to  recoiled,  That  in  the  year  1741,  when  com- 
modore (afterwards  lord)  Anfon  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  one  of  the  Ihips  of  his  fquadron,  called  the  Wager, 
was  caft  away  upon  a  defert  ifland  in  the  South  Seas.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  crew  who  were  faved  lengthened  the 
long-boat,  and  made  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  through 
the  llreights  of  Magellan,  to  Brazil.  As  they  were  often 
obliged  to  fwim  aihore  for  provifions  and  water,  it  hap- 
pened that,  at  one  time,  there  were  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen of  them  afliore  upon  a  part  of  the  coafl  very  far  fouth, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  freights.  Having  (laved  all  night, 
unfortunately  next  morning  the  wind  blew  fo  hard  in 
fliore,  that  only  fix  of  the  fourteen  were  able  to  get  aboard, 
and  the  veflel  was  obliged  to  go  away  and  leave  the  other 
eight. 

It  is  needlefs  here  to  infifi:  upon  the  various  accidents 
they  met  with  in  this  perilous  fituation.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  food,  without  which  they  muft  very  foon 
have  died  :  the  mean  and  fcanty  provifion  with  which 
nature  will  be  fuftaiaed,  when  there  is  no  more  or  better 
to  be  had  :  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  for  fupplyin?-  his 
wants  when  reduced  to  abfolute  extremity,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  which  have  been  reprefented  in  all  poflible 
lights  by  other  writers  of  adventures.  Let  itfuffice-,  there- 
fore to  fay  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  four  of  them  were  kil- 
led by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  remaining 
four  taken  prifoners.  After  changing  their  mafters  feve- 
ral  times,  they  came  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  one  who  car- 
ried them  a  great  way  off  to  the  capital  of  an  empire,  and 
the  court  of  a  powerful  prince.  There  they  lived  many 
years,  learned  the  language,  and  had  occaiion  to  fee  the 
Vol.  III.  E  e 
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manners  of  the  country.  Two  of  them,  at  lafty  acquired 
fuch  a  degree  of  favor,  that,  in  compliance  with  their 
earneft  requeft,  they  were  fent  to  the  Portugueze  fettle- 
ments,  and  came  from  thence  to  Great  Britain. 

One  of  thefe  perfons,  who  was  a  man  of  tolerable  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  good  fenfe  and  comprehenfion,  coming 
to  live  in  my  neighborhood,  communicated  to  me  what 
follows  of  this  biftory.  In  general  he  told  rne  the  conduct 
and  chara6lers  of  men,  bating  fome  little  differences  of 
fafhion  and  modes  of  addrefs,  which  are  ever  changing  in 
every  country,  were  much  like  what  they  are  among  our- 
felves-  Court  favor  was  precarious  and  changeable.  In- 
ters fl:  and  ambition  prevailed  more  in  obtaining  places  of 
povv  er  and  profit,  than  modeft  and  peaceable  merit.  Cold 
and  fober  men  gatliered  wealth,  and  crept  up,  by  flow 
but  lure  fteps,  to  flation  and  dignity  ;  while  the  lively 
fprightly  fellows  threw  away  all  that  they  had,  and  foon 
became  contemptible  to  others  and  ufelefs  to  themfelves. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world  was  of  very  little  benefit  ; 
for  though  every  clafs  of  men  could  clearly  difcern  the 
errors  that  adhered  to  thofe  of  a  different  rank,  they  could 
fcarcel}'^  obferve,  and  never  would  intimate  their  com- 
mendable qualities.  For  example,  fays  he,  a  profufe, 
difeafed,  needy  Lord  would  fpeak  with  infinite  contempt 
of  the  mcannefs  of  foul,  and  hardnefs  of  heart  frequently 
to  be  found  in  traders  and  men  of  bufinefs,  but  never 
once  thought  of  following  their  example  in  fobriety,  ap- 
plication, and  regularity  in  the  diflribution  of  their  time, 
to  which  they  manifefily  owed  all  their  fuccefs.  So  that 
upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that  human  nature  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  places  was  the  fame.  A  fage  remark  the 
reader  will  fay,  but  I  can  eafily  remember  to  have  heard 
it  before. 

There  was  however  one  clafs  of  men  in  that  nation, 
whofe  conftitution  as  a  body,  and  many  of  whofe  charac- 
ters and  pradlices  were  of  the  moll  extraordinary  kind, 
viz.  the  Servants.  Their  Hate  and  condu6l,  at  the 
time  which  fell  under  his  own  obfervation,  were  fo  fingu- 
lar  that  they  excited  his  curiofity ;  and  induced  him  t^ 
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inquire  with  great  care  into  their  condition,  as  far  back  as 
hiftory  could  trace  them.  This  is  what  I  am  now  to  com- 
municate to  the  public,  being  willing  that  my  book 
fiiould  be  buried  in  oblivion,  or  burned  with  difgrace,  if 
a  ftory  can  be  produced  equal,  or  even  iimilar  to  it,  in  any 
©ther  age  or  country. 
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CHAP.      I. 


Of  the  origmal  State  of  the  Servafits,  and  their  Erection 
into  a  Corporation. 


IN  very  early  times,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  ac- 
counts handed  down  by  tradition,  the  fervants  were  in 
a  fiate  not  much  difl'erent  from  what  they  are  at  prefent 
among  us.  It  does  net  appear  that  ever  they  were  flaves, 
or  were  treated  with  exceflive  rigor  or  fe verity.  They 
were  trained  up  in  fome  acquaintance  with,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  fuch  work  as  they  feemed  to  be  htted  for  by 
the  turn  of  their  minds,  and  the  flrength  or  agility  of  their 
bodies.  They  were  cliofen  or  hired  by  every  family  as 
they  pleafed,  made  a  voluntary  agreement,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  doing  what  was  neceflary  of  every  kind.  They 
were  paid  as  they  and  the  family  could  agree,  eating  of 
.their  own  labours,  and  v/cre  cheriflied  and  careffed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  deferved  it.  In  cafes  of  remarkable  ne- 
gledl,  difobedience  or  mifbehavior  they  were  turned  away. 
This,  indeed,  happened  but  feldom,  for  they  were  in  ge- 
neral honeft,  fcber  and  induflrious.  They  had  the  inte- 
reft  of  their  mafter^  at  heart,  nay,  fo  remarkable  were 
fome  of  diem  in  thefe  times  for  fidelity,  that  (it  is  report- 
ed) they  feemed  to  have  as  much  or  more  pleafure  in  do- 
ing their  work,  as  in  receiving  their  wages. 

But  it  happened,  fome  ages  ago,  that  one  of  their 
princes  was  faved  from  a  formidable  confpiracy  againft 
his  life  and  crown,  jurt  upon  the  point  of  execution,  by 
the  fidelity  and  courage  of  a  fervant.  The  prince  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  heart,  and  an  uncommonly  generous 
dilpofition.  Not  content  with  bountifully  rewarding  his 
benefador  by  klndnefs  to  himfelf  and  family,  he  conceiv- 
ed  a  defign  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  fad:,  and 
fliowijig  his  gratitude  by  doing   fomething    in  favor   of 
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the  whole  order  or  body  of  men.  For  this  purpofe,  be- 
ing poffeft  of  abfolute  power,  after  confalting  upon  it  for 
fome  time,  he  eftabhfhed  the  following  regulations,  not 
doubting  that  they  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  his  fub- 
je6ts  in  general,  as  well  as  the  fervants  in  particular. 

I.  It  was  ordered  that  the  wages  of  fervants  ihouJd  be 
confiderably  augmented,  and  fixed  to  a  certain  rate  in  all 
the  king's  dominions.  This  was  evidently  dictated  by 
compafiion.  He  obferved  that  it  was  very  hard  and  un- 
equal, thatthofe  who  were  conftantly  employed  in  labor, 
who  promoted  the  intereil  oftheirmafters  fo  much,  llio-Jld 
notwithftanding  live  fo  poorly  ;  that  they  ihould  have 
nothing  but  the  coarfeli:  diet,  and  no  more  money  tlian 
was  barely  neceflary  to  purchafe  the  meanell  cloathing. 
He  ufed,  when  the  matter  v/as  under  deliberation,  to  rea- 
fon  thus,  "  For  my  part,  I  think  a  king  ought  to  have 
*'  the  heart  of  a  man  ;  I  confider  the  fervants  as  my  fel- 
"  low  creatures,  and  am  defirous  that  they  flioukl  taife 
"  fome  of  thofe  pleafures  and  delicacies  of  life,  which 
"  they  contribute  io  largely  to  procure  for  the  accomnio- 
"  elation  of  others." 

He  alfo  obferved,  that  intereft,  as  well  as  con-ipafTion, 
didated  the  fame  thing  ;  that  keeping  them  poor  would 
entirely  difpirit  them,  and  make  them  do  their  duty  ia 
the  moft  carelefs  and  llothful  manner,  by  which  their 
mafters  muft  receive  manifeil  prejudice.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  and  fecure  provifion  would  give  them  great 
vigor  and  alacrity.  He  ventured  to  forctel,  that  a  third 
part  increafe  of  their  falary  would  increafe  their  work  in 
a  far  greater  proportion,  fo  that  the  public  would  be  gain- 
ers by  this  fceming  burden.  Befides  that  fuch  a  fixed 
provifion  would  free  them  from  all  temptation  to  pilfer- 
ing and  fi;ealing,  and  fo  be  an  improvement  upon  their 
honefi:y  as  v/ell  as  adivity. 

Another  advantage  he  propofed  to  reap  by  this  meafure 
v/as,  increafing  the  number  of  Servants.  It  was  well 
enough  reiTiembered  that,  at  no  very  diftant  period,  the 
kingdom  had  fuffered  not  a  little  from  the  fcarcity  of  ler- 
vants ;  fo  that  the  land  lay  uncultivated,  and  many 
branches  of  bufin^^fs  neglecled-     Now  it  was  impbliible 
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to  avoid  feeing  that  this  meafure  muft  increafc  the  num- 
ber of  fervants,  by  inducing  them  to  come  into  the  king- 
dom from  the  moft  diftant  places,  as  well  as  encouraging 
them  to  marry  and  propagate,  and  blefs  their  country  with 
f.  multitude  of  ufeful  hands. 

Nay,  he  even  called  in  the  aid  of  luxury  to  enforce 
his  argument,  alledging,  that  keeping  the  fervants  poor, 
muft  make  them  fordid  and  nafty,  fo  that  it  would  be 
odious  to  people  of  tafte  and  elegance  to  have  them  about 
their  perfons,  or  even  to  fee  them,  in  their  houfes.  But 
by  carrying  the  propofed  defign  into  execution,  he  faid, 
he  hoped  to  fee  the  fervants  in  general  genteel,  well  drelf- 
ed,  well  behaved,  and  converfible  men.  That  this  muft 
be  an  advantage  in  particular  to  families  in  the  country, 
who  were  confiderably  diftant  from  one  another,  and,  in 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  could  have  very  little  inter- 
courfe  :  nay,  even  that  in  cities  and  places  of  greater  re- 
fort,  it  would  be  better,  in  many  refpefts  to  have  oppor- 
tunities of  converfation  within  doors,  than  to  be  always 
obliged  to  feek  fociety  abroad. 

In  fliort,  he  fuppofedthat  the  regulation  now  eftablilhed 
would  put  an  entire  period  to  all  the  murmurings  and 
complaints  of  fervants,  and  their  defires  of  Ihifting  from 
one  family  to  another,  which  was  a  fource  of  daily  incon- 
"veniencies.  They  muft  be  touched,  fays  he,  with  a  fenfe 
of  gratitude  for  fo  unexpected  and  fo  happy  a  change  In 
their  fituation,  and  will  therefore  be  thoroughly  content, 
and  ne'oer  ask  for  more. 

2.  Having  the  public  good  all  along  at  heart,  as  much 
as  the  advantage  of  the  fervants,  he  ordered  fchools  and 
places  of  exercife  to  be  built,  and  mafters  appointed  to 
train  up  fervants  and  fit  them  for  their  feveral  trufts. — 
There  were  different  trads  of  education  chalked  out  for 
all  different  forts  of  employments.  It  was  particularly 
expected  of  the  directors  of  thefe  academies,  that  they 
would  feled:  the  fervants  fit  for  every  branch,  and  both 
educate  and  difpofe  of  them  according  as  their  genius 
Ihould  intimate  they  were  moft  capable.  As  for  example, 
for  cooks^  waiting'-men,  and  other  domeftic  fervants,  and 
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^ooms,  gardeners,  and  laboring  men  of  all  forts  without 
doors. 

The  advantage  of  this  regulation,  in  both  its  parts, 
feemed  very  evident.  Education,  it  was  faid,  is  all  in  all. 
Education  makes  the  man,  and  makes  the  fervant.  It 
will  therefore  prepare  them  for  their  work.  They  will 
enter  upon  it  expert  and  proven,  very  much  to  the  pub- 
lic emolument ;  inftead  of  being  aukward  and  unhandy 
for  lonie  time,  till  experience  has  given  them  facility,  or, 
perhaps,  retaining  fome  meafure  of  ruflicity  and  inacti- 
vity tnrough  their  whole  lives. 

It  feemed  alfo  a  matter  of  great  moment,  that  no  man 
fliouid  be  fujflTered  to  profefs  what  he  could  not  do,  but 
that  he  ihould  be  confined  to  that  only  which  he  coulc^ 
bell  do.  Neither  was  it  proper  that  this  lliould  be  left  to 
the  caprice  of  families,  or  the  ambition  and  prefumption 
of  die  iervants  themfelves.  And  it  was  never  once  ima- 
gined the  mailers  of  academies  would  be  defective  in  judg- 
ment and  impartiality  on  their  part. 

3.  The  third  and  laft  regulation  he  eftablifhed,  v/as 
ordering  the  fervants  to  be  eredted  by  charter  into  a  large 
corporation,  containing  many  fmaller  bodies  and  focieties 
within  it.  To  this  corporation  he  gave  authority  over 
the  feveral  members  of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  ella- 
blilhed  a  complete  fubordination.  This  was  thought  a 
piece  of  admirable  wifdom  and  policy.  They  were  to  be 
iirictly  watchful  over  one  another,  and  it  v/as  fuppofed 
they  would  get  all  the  advantage  in  this  fhape,  v/hich  men 

united  in  foeiety  have  over  thofe  in  a  flate  of  nature -. 

The  feveral  clalfes  and  divifions  of  the  corporation  were 
to  try  the  fufficiency  of  all  fervants  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted, and  had  power  to  turn  them  off  when  they  mifbe- 
haved  or  negleded  their  work.  That  this  might  proceed 
with  the  greater  regularity,  they  were  every  one  fecured 
by  law  in  their  employments.  They  were  not  left  in  a 
vague  dependant  flate :  a  fervant  once  hired  by  any  family 
could  not  be  turned  away  but  hy  an  order  of  his  fellow- 
•fervants,  to  whom  all  complaints  of  his  conduct  were  to 
be  made,  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  judged. 
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The  whole  was  founded  upon  the  moft  excellent  rea« 
ions.  ^\^ho  lb  proper  to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  dili- 
gence of  fervants  as  thofe  who  are  fervants  thcmfelves  ? 
who  can  be  fuppofed  fo  attentive  to  their  conduft,  or  fo 
jealous  of  their  behaviour,  fince  the  character  of  particulars 
mull  evidently  refletl  either  ^difgrace  or  credit  on  the 
whole  colledive  body. 

CHAP.       IT. 

Of  the  Effects  produced  by  these  Regulations. 

T  fir  11,  and  indeed  for  a  confiderable  time  after  thefe 
regulations  were  eflabliflied,  experience  feemed  to 
coiUirni  the  wildom  as  well  as  generofity  of  the  prince, 
and  to  difcover  their  happy  confequences  every  day.  Ser-, 
vants  were  trained  up  and  inltrudted  in  every  branch  of 
bufniefs,  and  were  very  expert  in  their  work.  They  un- 
tlerllood  the  caufe,  the  reafon  and  the  end  of  every  things 
and  could  talk  upon  it,  in  a  moil  intelligent  and  confif- 
tuit  manner.  They  did  every  thing  with  much  exaidt- 
nels,  and  had  plainly  a  far  greater  air  of  neatnefs  and  ele- 
gance than  formerly.  The  fields  were  drefied  and  trim- 
ated  to  great  pcrfedlion ;  the  utenfils  of  the  houfes  were. 
ali  brightened  and  put  in  order ;  the  outfides  of  the  houfes 
and  avenues  to  them  were  all  adorned  in  a  very  pretty 
and  rancifui  manner.  They  were  not  content  with  what 
was  barely  profitable  to  their  mailers,  but  paid  alfo  a  due 
icgard  to  Ihow  and  appearance.  Perfons  who  travelled 
were  exceedingly  delighted,  and  the  proprietors  were  not 
a  little  proud  or'  the  change ;  for  every  houl'c  was  like  a 
little  palace,  and  every  country-leat  like  a  little  paradife. 
Thus  far  the  fervants  ieemed  to  be  much  upon  their 
honor,  and,  from  a  lenfe  of  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  en- 
deavored to  behave  themfelves  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence ;  fo  that  every  body,  as  well  as  themiclves,  fincerely 
rejoiced  in  the  change  of  their  fiate. 

But  alas  !  liow  Ihort-fighted  are  human  creatures  ?  this 
univerfal  iatisfadion  did  not  laft  long.  It  was  quickly 
feen,  notv.'itlillanding  fo  good  a  K^ginning,  that  the  regu- 
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ktions  laid  down  would  but  ill  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 
The  change  to  the  worfe  took  its  rife  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  wages,  which  yet  feemed,  at  firft,  to  be  the 
chief  and  moil  reafonable  article  of  the  regulations  :  for, 
after  they  had  obtained  good  wages,  and  the  bed  of  food, 
and  accommodation,  fome  of  them  began  to  grow  fat,  and 
confe(}uently  lazy.  When  they  were  fuddenly  called, 
fometimes  by  dozing  and  ileeping  they  did  not  hear  at 
all ;  and  when  they  did  hear,  were  very  flow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  always  ready  furniflied  with  an  excufe  for  their 
negle£l ;  or,  perhaps  raifed  fome  very  ftrong  objedions 
to  what  they  were  defired  to  do.  When  they  were  fent 
of  an  errand,  they  took  a  long  time  before  they  returned  ; 
and  yet  would  pofitively  Hand  to  it,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  return  fooner.  If  this  was  not  fatisfying,  they 
would,  in  a  great  rage,  before  they  delivered  their  meilage, 
return  and  meafure  the  ground  they  had  traverfed,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  difpute. 

Having  now  more  to  eat  and  drink  than  formerly,  they 
behoved  to  take  more  time  to  it ;  and  fo  the  hours  of  their 
work  were  very  much  diminiflied.  This  feemed  to  them 
not  only  reafonable,  but  neceflary  ;  and  great  difputes 
arofe  upon  it  with  the  families  in  which  they  ferved.  The 
families  in  general,  gave  them  to  underfland,  that  they 
expected  greater  diligence  and  activity,  as  they  were  now 
better  paid  than  before,  whereas  the  fervants  counted  that 
highly  ridiculous  ;  for  with  them  it  was  a  fixed  point, 
that  the  more  liberally  they  were  paid,  they  ought  to  do 
the  lefs  for  it.  It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  part  of 
the  fubjedl ;  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that,  in  general,  having 
now  got  fo  good  provifion  made  for  them,  they  began  not 
to  ferve,  but  to  live.  The  delicacies  of  the  world  began 
to  captivate  their  hearts,  and  inftead  of  fatisfying  them- 
felves  with  necefTaries,  and  being  ufeful  in  their  genera- 
tion, they  bethought  themfelves  of  enjoying  what  had  thus 
fo  luckily  fallen  to  their  lliare. 

Changes  in  all  refpefts  came  on  infenfibly.  It  was 
before  ob ferved,  that  one  advantage  propofed  by  the  regu- 
lations, was  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  fervants.  This 
efied  indeed  did  fojlow  with  a  witnefs.  Whereas  before 
Ff 
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the  country  was  not  overftockad  with  fervants,  and  fami- 
lies were  at  great  pains  in  looking  out  for  proper  ones, 
now  they  increafed  to  an  almoft  incredible  number.  Not 
only  was  there  a  great  confluence  of  ilrangers  from  dif- 
tant  places,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  inconfidera* 
ble  in  point  of  flation  found  it  their  interefl  to  become  fer- 
vants.  Now  you  would  every  where  fee  them  going 
about  and  foliditing  employment,  and  very  wonderful 
were  the  arts  they  fometimes  ufed  to  obtain  it.  Of  thefe 
I  fhall  fay  nothing  in  this  preliminary  part  of  the  hlftory, 
becaufe  I  fhall  probably  have  afterwards  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  them. 

As  the  ftate  of  things  and  the  way  of  thinking  began  to 
alter,  the  language  and  manner  of  fpeaking  altered  alfo  at 
the  fame  time.  In  former  times  they  ufed  to  fpeak  of 
getting  a  mailer,  or  being  hired,  or  getting  an  employ- 
ment, now  they  fpake  of  getting  into  bread,  of  getting  a 
falary,  a  fettlement,  or  a  living.  I  know  nothing  thatre- 
fembles  this  difference  fo  much,  as  the  difference  between 
our  .way  of  fpeaking  in  Scotland,  and  what  is  ufual  in  our 
neiglibor  country  of  England  about  fervants.  Here  we 
fpeak  of  a  fervant's  getting  into  fervice  :  in  England  they 
call  it  getting  a  place,  and  a  footmen  turned  away,  they 
term  with  the  higheft  propriety,  a  footman  out  of  place. 
Things  having  once  come  into  this  fituation,  it  happen- 
ed with  thefe  fervants  as  it  happens  with  all  men  when 
once  they  begin  to  gratify  their  defires  :  they  become  in- 
ordinate, exceflive  and  infatiable.  Inftead  of  being  con- 
tent with  what  they  had  obtained,  they  began  to  fall  upon 
all  imaginable  methods  of  increafmg  their  revenues.  They 
contrived  an  infinite  number  of  perquifites  befides  their 
ordinary  wages.  V/hen  a  family  had  of  their  own  free 
motion  bellowed  any  mark  of  favor  upon  a  good  fervant, 
the  thing  was  immediately  fpread  abroad,  and  all  other  fa- 
milies were  harraffed  with  complaints,  and  teazed  to  death 
by  their  fervants  till  the  fame  was  bellowed  upon  them. 
They  would  often,  in  a  clandefline  manner,  lay  hold  of 
fome  of  the  goods  of  the  family,  and  appropriate  them  to 
their  own  ufe  ;  and,  when  it  came  at  laft  to  be  difcovered, 
t-liey  would  take  the  advantage  of  their  own  covetoufnefs, 
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and  prove  clearly,  that  by  immemorial  cuflom  it  belonged 
to  them  as  their  due.  Where  families  were  ic^norant, 
they  would  affirm  with  the  greatefl  boldnefs,  that  iuch  and 
fuch  were  the  privileges  of  fervants  in  all  other  places,  and 
by  that  means  procure  their  confent.  When  they  were 
not  only  ignorant,  but  timid  and  cowardly,  they  would  go 
a  fliort  way  to  work,  and  threaten  to  burn  their  houfes  to 
the  gi'ound  if  they  did  not  comply  with  every  demand. 

But,  what  they  excelled  moll  in  were  the  arts  of  flatte- 
ry and  deceit  in  rich  families.  Such  as  got  near  great 
men  would  ftand  as  it  were  in  perpetual  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  their  perfons,  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  manners, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  underflandings.  The  fervants 
of  fome  perfons  of  great  rank,  had  a  cuflom  of  making  up 
a  long  lift  every  day,  of  the  virtues  which  fuch  perfons 
had  that  day  put  in  praftice,  and  reading  it  over  to  them 
next  morning  before  they  got  out  of  bed,  which  was  ob- 
ferved  to  render  them  quite  facile  and  tradtable  for  a  long 
time  after. 

They  pcrfuaded  the  credulous,  that  the  public  good  was 
infeparably  conneded  with  their  thriving  and  opuleiv:e. 

*  Induftry,'  faid  they,  '  is  the  fource  of  weahh   to  a  na- 

*  tion.     Servants,  everybody  muft  acknowledge,  are  the 

*  means  of  induftry :  thence  it  follows  undeniably,  that 

*  the  more  fervants  the  better.'  By  the  help  of  this  ar- 
gument they  obtained,  that  many  new  eftablifliments 
were  made  for  fervants.  And  fuch  was  the  fafcination 
ihat  prevailed,  that  frequently  there  were  fettlements  made 
for  the  provifion  of  menial  fervants  in  a  v^dldernels,  where 
there  was  hardly  a  fmgie  creature  to  ferve  ;  and  of  huf- 
bandmen  upon  a  fea  ftiore,  where  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  ground  to  cultivate.  They  alfo  got  about  fick  and  dy- 
ing perfons,  and  by  their  officious  fervices,  by  tending 
them  with  apparent  care,  and  by  frequently  and  readily 
giving  them  cordials,  they  prevailed,  that  many  left  great 
legacies  to  them  in  their  wills. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Continues  the  same  subject.     And  particularly  gi'ves  an 
account  of  a  'very  remarkable  step  taken  by  the  Servants. 

HEN  their  poffeffions,  privileges  and  immunities 
were  thus  enlarged,  they  began  to  claim  greater 
relped  than  formerly,  and  to  ailume  additional  titles  and 
-defignations.  Some  of  them  Vv'ouldbeno  longer  fervants 
properly  fpeaking,  but  overieers.  They  affirmed  that  it 
was  effential  to  the  nature  of  fervants,  that  fome  of  them 
Ihould  be  overfeers,  and  that  there  could  be  neither  order 
nor  ceconomy  in  a  family  without  fome  fuch.  To  this 
they  added  fub-overfeers,  and  feveral  other  officers  for 
their  afliftance.  They  then  proceeded  to  arch-overfeers, 
who  had  all  the  other  overfeers,  as  well  as  fervants,  under 
their  juriididlion.  At  a  great  meeting  of  the  whole  cor- 
poration, this  was  determined  and  decreed  to  be,  and  to 
have  been,  a  part  of  the  original  inflitution  of  fervitude, 
without  which  it  could  not  poffibly  fubfift. 

Thefe  encroachments  were  very  patiently  fubmitted  to, 
and,  one  would  think,  had  been  carried  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  would  admit.  Yet  there  remained  one 
flep  more  which  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  been  for- 
merly feen,  and  happened  as  follows.  An  overfeer  of  the 
capital  city  gathered  a  great  many  of  his  cotemporaries 
about  him,  and  after  begging  their  mofl  ferious  attention  to 
a  propofal  he  had  to  lay  before  them,  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
following  purpofe.  '■  Honored  and  very  dear  Brethren, 
'  You  know  that  the  life  of  fociety  is  order,  and  the  foul 
'  of  order  is  fubordination.     The  greateit  fervice,  there- 

*  fore,  that  we  can  do  to  our  corporation,  is  to  keep  up 
'  the  fubordination  of  officers  among  us  with  as  much 

*  llri6lnei's,  and  to  make  it  as  compleat  and  extenfive  as 
'  poifible.     There  are  noflrudtures  which  Hand  fo  fecure- 

*  ly,  as  thofe  that  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  a  py- 
'  ramid,  becaufe  they  have  a  broad  bafe,  and  gradually 

*  lefien  towards  the  top.     Neither  of  thefe,  however,  is 
*■  icompleat,  but  maimed  or  imperfed,  unlefs  it  be  carried 
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*■  on  till  it  terminate  in  a  point.     Therefore,  the  fubordi- 

*  nation  of  our  fociety  can  never  be  entire  and  perfect, 

*  till-  it  end  in  a  fingle  pcrfon,  who  may  unite  the  whole, 

*  and  enjoy  abfolute  uncontrolable  dominion.     And,  as 

*  the  perfon  who  is  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  muft  necelTa- 

*  rily  lee  farther  than  thofe  who  lland  upon  any  of  the 
'  lower  Heps  of  it,  fo  the  perfon  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
'  whole  fociety  of  fervants  muff,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  far- 

*  pafs  them  all  in  wifdom  and  fagacity.  Nay,  as  this  or- 
'  der  is  of  the  inflitution  of  nature,  and  as  a  laft  refort  or 
'  fupreme  judge  is  neceflary  to  determine  controverfies  in 
'  any  fociety,  fo  I  do  think  it  may  be  proved,  that  nature, 

*  to  be  uniform  and  confident  in  her  operations,  mall  im- 

*  mediately  infpire  the  perfon  fo  exalted,  with  infalHble 

*  knowledge,  and  a  fort  of  iniinite  mind.     Now,  I  hope 

*  it  is  very  plain,  that  I  rnyfelf  am  the  perfon  to  whom, 

*  and  to  my  fuccelfors  in  office,  this  power  and  authority 
'  do  of  right  belong,' 

One  of  the  aflembly  then  rifes  up  and  fays,  '  I  greatly 
^  fufped  this  will  be  attended  with  no  good  effects  upon 
'  the  intereft  of  die  fervants  in  general,  not  to  mention 

*  the  intereft  of  the  families,  which,  from  a  fenfe  of  duty 

*  to  the  corporation,  I  entirely  give  up.     At  any  rate,  it 

*  ought  not  to  be  gone  into  precipitately  ;  for  it  is  a  pro- 
'-  digious  innovation.'  '  Quite  otherwife,'  fays  the  former 
fpeaker ;  '  for  though  I  have  condefcended  to  reafon  with 
'  you,  and  lliow  you,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
'  mull  be  one  who,  like  the  top  ftone  of  a  pyramid,  is  in- 
'  cumbent  on  the  whole  body  ;  as  alfo,  that  this  can  be  no 

*  other  than  myfelf,  who  dwell  in  the  centre  of  this  vail 
'  empire  ;  yet  1   can  give   undeniable  evidence,  that  it 

*  hath  been  always  fo  in  fl\cl,  lince  there  was  an  empire 

*  here,  and  fmce  there  Vv^ere  fervants.'  The  objedlor  then 
fliook  his  tiead,  as  who  fliould  fay  that  is  far  from  being 
a  clear  point,  and  feemed  to  wonder  from  whence  this 
evidence  was  to  proceed.  The  other  immediately  goes  on, 
'  It  is  as  clear  as  the  fun  ;   for  though  all  the  records  that 

■>  contained  this  regulation  are  loft,  yet  I  very  well  remem- 
'  ber,  that  my  nurfe  toltl  me  before  I  v/as  two  years  of 
^  ag£,  that  her  grandmother's  lifter's  couftn-german  afl'ured 
■'  her  it  v/as  faft.' 
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However  unwilling,  one  would  think,  men  {hould  be 
to  give  up  their  natural  rights,  and  fubmit  to  ufurped  au- 
thority, yet  fo  it  was  that  they  foon  agreed  to  this  fcheme ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  have  been  not  ill  projedted 
for  their  own  ends.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  at  how  fpeedy 
a  pace  they  advanced,  in  acquiring  and  extending  their 
dominion.  They  quite  inverted  the  ufe  of  language  ;  for 
when  they  fpoke'of  the  family  they  always  meant  the  fer- 
vants  ;  or,  if  they  faid  any  thing  would  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  family,  it  was  to  be  underftood,  that  it  would  pro- 
mote the  increafe  of  the  wages,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  fervants.  In  many  places  the  fervants  grew  upon 
the  families,  and  turned  them  out  altogether.  In  fome  of 
the  moft  delicious  fpots  of  the  country,  yOu  would  have 
feen  fine  feats  and  inclofures-whoUy  poffefled  by  fervants, 
who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  work,  but  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  lazy  contemplation.  If  any  body  had  pre- 
fumed  to  allv  them  the  meaning  of  this,  they  faid  they 
were  employed  in  ftudying  the  theory  of  fervice,  and 
wifhing  that  all  fervants  might  be  good,  and  all  families 
well  fupplied. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  they  began  their  fcheme 
by  flattering  the  rich  and  great  men,  and  endeavoring  to 
infinuate  themfelves  into  their  favor.  But  affoon  as  their 
power  v/as  fuificiently  eflablifhed,  they  changed  their  note, 
and  treated  the  moft  confidcrable  men  of  the  country  with 
great  haughtinefs  and  contempt.  They  affirmed  it  to 
be  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  public  good,  that  they  fliould 
have  much  honor  and  refpeft  paid  them.  That,  as  they 
were  undeniably  the  moft  ufefiil  rank  of  men,  by  confe- 
quence  they  were  the  moft  honorable.  Inftead  of  being 
humble  and  fubmiflive,  they  infifted,  that  all  the  people, 
from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  fliould  pay  a  profound  re- 
fpect  to  the  overfeers,arch-overfeers,  and  other  dignitaries, 
whofe  names  I  have  forgot,  becaule  they  had  neither  fenfe 
nor  meaning.  Nay,  the  emperor  of  the  fervants  arrived 
in  time  at  fuch  power,  that  he  made  the  richeft  men  in 
the  country,  even  the  governors  of  provinces  to  tremble. 
He  ordered  them  fometimes  to  wipe  his  llioes ;  and,  when 
they  mifl^ehaved  or  ihowed  the  leaft  backwardnefs,  com- 
manded them  to  be  whipt. 
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When  my  informer  mentioned  this  circumftance,  I 
could  not  help  difcovering  much  amazement  at  the  pufil- 
lanimity  of  thefe  people,  and  even  modeflly  hinted  fomc 
fufpicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  faft.  He  infilled,  however, 
in  the  mofl  pofitive  manner,  on  the  truth  of  his  account, 
and  added,  that  he  had  many  things  Hill  more  wonderful 
to  communicate ;  as  an  inflance  of  which  he  affirmed, 
that  it  was  not  only  ufual  for  the  emperor  to  order  great 
men  to  be  whipt,  but  even  to  command  them  to  whip 
themfelves.  All  this  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  for  he 
had  the  lower  fervants,  and  the  whole  kingdom  abfolute- 
ly  under  his  influence.  If  any  perfon  or  family  had  dif- 
puted  his  will  in  the  leafl  article,  they  would  either,  with- 
out more  ado,  burn  the  houfe  and  them  in  it,  or  they 
Would  wholly  give  over  work,  and  neither  provide  them 
with  food  nor  fuel,  fo  that  they  behoved  immediately  to 
ilarve. 

What  contributed  not  a  little  to  eftablilh  this  ufurpati- 
on,  was  a  very  fmgular  fcheme  which  rhey  fell  upon  while 
they  were  flattering  great  men,  and  perfuading  them  to 
make  new  eftablilhments  for  fervants.  This  was,  that 
femilies  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  choofe  fervants  for 
themfelves,  but  that  a  lord,  or  any  other  great  man,  fhould 
have  the  power  of  nominating  the  fervants  within  a  certain 
diftrid.  They  never  failed  to  invent  plaufible  reafons 
for  all  their  fchemes.  Infupportof  this  it  was  alledged, 
that  families  were  often  whimfical  in  their  choice.  That 
fome  would  prefer  a  fervant  becaufe  he  v/as  tall,  and 
others  becaufe  he  was  fliort ;  fome  becaufe  his  hair  was 
red,  others  becaufe  it  was  black.  That  they  did  not  know 
when  they  were  well  ferved,  and  when  tliey  Vv-ere  not. 
That  they  were  apt  to  be  impofed  on  by  fuch  as  had 
fmooth  tongues  and  could  flatter  them.  That,  if  families 
and  fervants  were,  in  a  good  underilanding,  they  would 
raife  fedition  and  fubvert  the  conilitution. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  diought  exceeding  clear,  that 
great  men  would  underftand  the  interelt  of  the  countrj', 
and  the  capacity  of  fervants,  much  better  than  the  vulgar. 
As  alfo,  that  they  were  above  all  fufpicion  of  partiaJi.v, 
vmd  would  be  fure  always  to  fend  fit   and  accompli/I.cd 
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fervants  to  every  houfe.  But  alas,  the  contrary  of  all 
this  was  fooa  found  by  experience.  They  learned  fpee- 
dily  to  fell  every  place  to  the  highefl  bidder,  unlefs  when 
they  had  a  favorite  or  dependant  to  gratify,  which  indeed, 
at  bottom,  was  the  fame  thing.  However,  they  were 
foon  made  dupes  to  the  fervants,  for  when  the  profit  of 
this  fale  was  found  out,  the  overfeers  and  arch-overfeers 
gradually  ufurped  the  nomination  to  themfelves,  and  at 
lafl,  it  came  to  be  made  an  addition  to  the  great  and  over- 
grown power  of  the  emperor. 

It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  things  were  now  in  a  fad  fitu- 
ation,  and  they  continued  fo,  as  tradition  and  written  re- 
cords affure  us,  for  many  ages.  The  lands  lay  unculti- 
vated ;  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  greateft  mifery 
imaginable  ;  they  were  forrily  clothed,  and  worfe  fed. 
No  body  profpered  but  the  fervants,  or  rather,  only  the 
upper  ranks  of  them,  the  noble  and  honorable  fervants, 
the  overfeers  and  arch-overfeers.  To  thefe  indeed  may 
be  added  the  idle  and  fpeculative  fsrt,  who  were  fettled  in 
hives,  in  the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful  vallies,  in  every 
province.  As  for  the  poorer  or  lowefi:  clafs  of  fervants, 
who  aiftually  did  any  work  for  the  families,  they  were  as 
much  opprefled,  by  this  time,  as  their  mailers.  Their 
wages  were  moilly  taken  up  by  lazy  overfeers,  or  exhauft- 
ed  by  heavy  taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
emperor,  and  his  court. 


CHAP.       IV. 

A  terrible  Blow  ghen  to  the  Domination  of  the  Servants; 
and  particularly  to  the  Power  of  the  Emperor. 

T  appears  to  be  a  fa6t,  though  not  very  well  accounted 
for  by  philofophers,  that,  when  men  have  been  long 
accii Homed  to  flavery,  they  hugdieir  chains,  and  become 
(b  blinded,  as  to  pride  themfelves  in  their  mifery  itfelf.  A 
poor  peafant,  in  a  neighboring  country,  whofe  face  is 
pale  with  hunger,  and  his  family  fcarce  covered  with  rags, 
through  the  oppreffion  of  his  prince,  yet  will  be  very  ready 
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to  venture  his  life  in  vindication  of  the  tyrant's  honor,  and 
count  himfelf  extremely  happy  to  lay  it  down  in  defence 
of  his  perfon.  So  it  happened  with  the  people  under  con- 
fideration.  They  were  fo  deluded  by  thefe  fervants,  that, 
as  their  condition,  fo  their  reafon  itlelf  was  turned  upfide 
down.  They  gloried  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  fervants  over 
them,  worfhipped  them  often  as  they  pafied,  and  ftoutly 
defended  all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

If  by  chance  it  happened,  (as  there  were  always  fome 
in  every  age)  that  one  thought  fit  to  complain  of  the  lloth, 
debauchery,  avarice  and  tyranny"  of  the  fervants,  his  bre- 
.thren  immediately  raifed  a  hideous  accufation  againilhim, 
and  the  ftupid  people  generally  joined  in  the  cry.  They 
immediately  affifted  his  fellow-fervants  to  feize  him,  to 
imprifon  him,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence, 
to  punifli  him.  They  firil,  indeed,  took  the  mofl  chari- 
table pains  to  convince  him  of  his  eiTor.  If,  upon  this, 
he  was  willing  to  recant,  and  folemnly  to  declare  that  the 
condu6l  of  the  fervants  v/as  admirable,  and  the  charafter 
of  them  all  unblame able,  he  was  difmiffed  only  w^ith  a 
good  beating.  But,  if  he  was  obftinate,  and  infilled  on 
telling  the  truth,  he  was  carried  to  a  dreadful  fubterrane- 
ous  place,  and  there  put  to  the  moft  horrid  and  Ihock- 
ing  tortures,  Vv^hich  at  length  ended  in  death. 

However,  at  laft,  this  myftery  of  iniquity  got  a  terrible 
blow.  One  of  the  lower  fervants,  of  an  honefi;  heart, 
and  a  determined  refolute  temper,  being  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  oppreffion  which  the  reft  were  guilty  of,  fet 
hlmfdf  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  expofe  their 
wickednefs.  He  made  a  full  difcovery  of  all  the  frauds 
he  had  any  how  been  acquainted  w^ith,  and  fpared  not  the 
corruption  of  the  emperor's  court.  Laying  down  only 
this  plain  principle,  that  fervants  were  obliged  to  promote, 
at  all  times,  the  real  intereft  of  their  mailers,  he  fet  the 
abominable  conduvSt  of  the  covetous  blood-fuckers  in  the 
•moit  odious  light.  Whenever  he  vvcnt  to  a  fair,  or  other 
place  of  public  concourfe,  he  would  get  upon  an  eminence, 
and,  in  a  long  difcourfe,  endeavor  to  rouie  the  people  from 
their  lethargy,  and  inflame  them,  with  refentment  againii 
•their  ©pprelTors. 

Vol.  ill.        '  G  g 
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This  furnlUied  his  brethren  with  an  opportunity  of  re- 
prefenting  him  as  a  dilhirber  of  the  peace,  and  loading 
him  with  innumerable  calumnies.  Many  tumults  were 
raifed  a,Q:ainfi:  him,  and  he  was  often  in  imminent  danijer 
of  his  life.  When  he  had  narrowly  efcaped  beincr  ftoned 
in  public,  they  would  often  hire  defperadoes  to  aifaflinate 
him  in  private ;  and,  fometimes,  attempted  to  bribe  his 
intimate  friends  to  take  him  off  by  poifon.  However,  by 
a  mixture  of  bravery  and  caution  in  himfelf,  together 
with  the  affiflance  of  fome  faithful  friends,  who  faw  how 
much  he  was  promoting  their  interefl,  or  rather,  by  a 
molt  fmgular  providence,  he  Vv^as  alwa^^'s  brought  off  fafe. 
At  lall,  a  few  of  the  other  fervants  joined  him,  and  they 
together  opened  the  eyes  of  fcveral  provincfcs  of  the  em- 
pire. Thefe  came  to  a  formal  refolution  of  cafting  offthe 
yoke  of  the  emperor,  and  fettling  the  fervants  upon  a  quite 
nevv%  or  rather  bringing  them  back  to  the  old,  reafonable 
and  natural  foundation. 

This  was  not  brought  cbout  without  a  mofl  violent  and 
pertinacious oppofition.  The  em  j  eror  im. mediately  found- 
ed the  alarm,  and  fet  the  fervants  in  motion  throughout 
all  bis  dominions.  He  could  not  be  fuppofed,  indeed,  to 
look  upon  fuch  a  fcheme  with  ix.d.ffv-rei.ce  ;  for  it  pluiidy 
tended  to  llrip  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  revenue  and  pow- 
er :  nor  was  it  eafy  to  fee  where  it  would  Hop.  He 
therefore  cried  out  againft  it  with  all  his  might.  He  fent 
out  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  it  llruck 
againil  the  very  being  of  fervants,  and  that  the  defign  was 
no  lefs  than  to  exterm'jiate  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  reprefented  it  as  the  mod  unnatural  thing  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  That  there  had  been  fometimes  con- 
fpiracies  of  fervants  againfl  their  mailers,  but  ajointcon- 
fplracy  of  maflers  againfl  their  own  fervants,  and  of  fer- 
vants againil  their  fellow-fervants,  v/as  abfolutely  without 
precedent.  He  concluded  with  a  folemn  execration,  de- 
voting all  who  Ihould  continue  in  this  rebellion  to  coni- 
plcat  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  civil  w^ar  In  the  king- 
dom. Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  there  was  a 
dreadful  llaughter  on  both  fides,  and  multitudes  takeii 
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prifoners,  who  were  none  of  them  ufed  very  well.  The 
emperor  indeed,  and  his  court  had  a  manifeft  advantage, 
by  long  pradice,  in  devifing  the  molt  exquifite  methods 
of  revenge  and  cruelty.  Bat,  to  Ihorten  my  nc.rrativc, 
after  many  violent  and  bloody  difputes,  as  well  as  ufelefs 
conferences,  at  lafl:  fome  provinces  agreed  to  keep  the 
old  way,  and  fome  eltablilhed  the  new.  Particularly,  in 
one  Northern  province  there  v/as  at  the  time  oFthe  change, 
a  mofl  excellent  method  and  order  edabliflied  v/ith  regard 
to  the  fervants.  They  not  only  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  emperor ;  but  all  overfe:;rs,  arch-overfeers,  auditors, 
controllers,  accountants,  keepers  of  records,  and  other 
unneceffary  officers  were  baniflied  at  once :  and  no.ie 
fuffered  to  continue  but  ufeful  working  fervants.  Tne. 
fpeculative  drones  were  expelled,  and  their  lands  given 
to  perfons  of  rank  and  Worth  in  the  province.  That 
regulation  was  aboliflied,  as  extremely  pernicious,  waich 
permitted  lords  or  great  men  to  name  iervants  to  others, 
io  that  every  family  chofe  fuch  as  beil  pleafed  tiiemlelves, 
and  fuch  as  were  well  cjaalified  for  the  bufmefs  for  which 
they  were  hired.  The  exorbitant  increafe  of  their  wages 
was  reduced,  as  well  as  all  extravagant  perquifites,  and 
only  a  moderate  provifion  continued  and  fettled. 

CHAP.     V. 

Some  account  of  the  Reformed  Establishment^  in  a  North- 
ern Promnce  ;  and  the  happy  effects  that  fol!o\Ded 
upon  it  for  a  time.  It  begins  hoivei}er  again  to  dege- 
nerate. 

THE  people  oF  this  province  were  now  fo  fully  con- 
vinced  of  the  terrible  confequences  oF  the  lati 
nfurpation,  that  they  relblved  to  ufe  all  po.Tihle  precau- 
tions, to  prevent  the  return  of  corruption  for  the  future. 
In  this  the  fervants  themfelves  feemeri  to  concur  very 
licartily,  and  were,  apparently,  animated  with  a  warm 
.zeal  againll  the  worthlefs  part  oF  their  own  order.  Many 
excellent  rules  were  laid  down  in  the  meetings  oF  the 
#Lorpor;;tion.     They  v/ere  ordered  under  tlie  fevered  pe- 
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nalties  to  apply  tliemfelves  diligently  to  their  bufinefs  ;  ta 
i?ve  fober,  grave  and  mortified  lives  ;  to  forbear  all  rant- 
ing, junketing  and  gaming.  They  were  forbid  all  travel- 
ling abroad,  or  wandering  from  their  families,  but  upon 
urgent  occafions,  and  with  leave  aflved  and  given.  If  any 
were  convicted  of  dillionefty,  lazinefs,  or  difobedience, 
they  were  not  only  difmiffed,  but  ftript  of  their  clothes, 
branded  in  their  foreheads,  and  declared  utterly  incapable' 
of  ever  being  again  employed. 

The  greatefl;  firiclnefs  imaginable  was  ufed  in  trying- 
them,  as  to  their  fufiiciency  in  every  branch  of  bufinefs  for- 
which  they  were  hired  ;  and  very  diligent  inquiry  made 
into  their  charatler  for  honefiy  and  fincerity.  When  they 
were  introduced  to  any  family,  they  were  folemnly 
bound  by  a  tremendous  oath,  to  have  the  good  of  the  fami- 
ly always  at  heart,  and  that  they  Ihould  never  do  any  thing, 
diredly  or  indiredly,  that  might  tend  to  its  prejudice. 
But  above  all,  there  was  a  firift  law  made,  and  declared 
to  be  unalterable,  that  no  iervant  lliould  be  forced  upon 
any  family  againfl;  their  will.  In  order  to  fecure,  in  the 
moll  effeftual  manner,  the  execution  of  thefe  laws,  it  v.'as 
refolved,  that,  in  die  government  of  the  corporation,  there 
Ihould  be  joined  with  the  fervants  certain  perfons  of  the 
moll  prudent  fort  from  the  families.  Thefe  were  called 
helpers,  they  had  no  falaries,  but  being  naturally  a  fort  of 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  it  was  expected  they  would 
univerfally  fupport  their  interefi. 

•  For  a  long  time  this  province  was  exceeding  happy  in 
tlicir  reformed  conflitution.  The  moil  perftft  harmony 
fubfified  betv/een  mafiers  and  f:;rvants.  The  work  of  the 
fervants  feemed  to  be  a  pleafure  to  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  every  family  feemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  who  lliould  treat  their  fervants  with  the 
greatefl  tendernefs  and  humanity.  Once  or  twice  there 
was  an  attenipt  made  to  introduce  overfeers  and  arch- 
overfeers  am.ong  them,  from  a  neighboring  province  v/hich 
had  retained  thefe  officers,  though  they  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  be  fubjed  to  the  emperor.  However,  the  people 
fliowing  a  proper  fpirit,  they  were  fiill  thrown  out.  All 
this  time  matters  went  on  exceeding  well,  the  fields  wcr^ 
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affiduoufly  cultivated,  and  brought  every  year  immenfe 
crops  ;  and  plenty  as  well  as  harmony  was  every  whei'e 
to  be  feen. 

But  alas,  after  a  long  feafou  of  peace  and  quiet,  things 
began  to  alter  for  the  vvorfe.  Ambition,  avarice  and  lux- 
ury, would  not  be  kept  out  by  the  banifhment  of  the  old 
titles.  They  found  a  way  of  introducing  themfelves,  un- 
der cover  of  the  form  thattlisn  prevailed,  without  any 
apparent  change.  Tlie  moft  important  flep  towards 
bringing  this  about,  was  re-eRablifliing  the  law  which  em- 
powered great  men  to  nominate  fervants  to  inferior  fami- 
lies. This  was  fubmittcd  to  the  more  eafily,  becaufe 
they  only  nominated  them  to  the  falary,  provideii  that  the 
corporation  fnould  think  proper  to  introduce  them  to  the 
family.  For  this  purpofe,  the  moft  facred  laws  required 
an  invitation  from  the  family  itfelf.  But  the  young  fer- 
vants foon  began  to  find,  that  it  was  far  cafier  for  n^.an}'- 
of  them  to  play  the  parafite  or  fycophant  about  great  men's 
houfes,  that  they  might  procure  a  writ  of  nomination, 
than  to  acquire  a  good  reputation  for  diligence  in  their 
work.  That  was  the  road,  therefore,  in  which  the  great- 
ell  part  of  them  travelled  to  preferment. 

Many  and  fierce  were  the  llruggles,  for  feveral  years,  in 
the  meetings  of  the  corporation  about  introducing  fer- 
vants to  families.  As  all  the  laws  required  an  invitation 
from  the  famil}%  when  any  perfon  v/as  nominated,  a 
neighboring  court  would  fend  a  deputation  to  the  family, 
to  aik  them  whetlier  they  v/ould  take  fuch  a  one  for  their 
fervant  or  not.  Sometimes  they  wheedled  and  flattered, 
and  fometimes  threatened  them,  if  they  would  not  comply. 
If  any  confented,  their  pames  were  let  down  three  or  ibur 
times,  to  fv/ell  the  number ;  if  any  were  angry  and  fj)oke 
impertinently,  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  their  kn- 
fes,  and  incapable  of  judging.  After  thefe  arts  were  ufed 
they  would  fit  down  gravely  to  determine  the  matter,  and 
jiiid,  that  there  v/as  in  this  iiillance  a  moil  agreeable  and 
harmonious  invitation. 

It  is  irapoffible  to  help  fmih.ng,  when  one  refleds  upon 
the  various  methods  ufed  in  condu61ing  this  bufinels. — 
^Qmetimes  they  could  not  get  a  fmgle  perfon  in  a  houfe 
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to  accept  of  the  fervant  who  had  been  nominated.  When 
tliis  happened,  they  uled  to  fend  for  ail  the  relations  of  tlie 
family,  even  the  mofl;  diilant  coufms,  and  afls:  their  con- 
fent,  which  was  eafily  obtained,  becaufe  it  was  nothing 
to  them  whether  the  family  were  well  ferved  or  ill. — 
When  they  had  obtained  it,  if  a  complaint  was  made, 
they  endeavored  to  prove,  by  very  ingenious  reafonings, 
that  thefe  diilant  relations  had  as  good  a  title  to  invite  a 
fervant  as  any  perfon  whatever.  Matters  however  drove 
on  very  heavily  for  a  while  ;  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
them,  many  gentlemen  of  eltates,  who  knew  not  much 
either  about  fervice  or  fervants,  procured  themfelves  to 
be  chofen  to  the  office  of  helpers.  Not  that  they  helped 
to  do  any  thing ;  but,  getting  in  to  be  members  of  the 
courts  of  the  corporation,  they  contributed  to  provide  fer- 
vants in  places.  By  this  means  many  were  provided 
with  a  piece  of  bread,  who  had  been  poor  fneaking  fellows, 
and  had  followed  them  in  their  youth,  in  hunting,  fifliing, 
and  other  diverfions. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  my  informer 
v/ent  into  the  country,  and,  as  the  cafe  was  very  fingular, 
the  reader  may  eafily  guefs  hov/  much  it  engaged  his  at- 
tention. He  refided  chiefly  in  this  Northern  province, 
and,  therefore,  his  remarks  were  mollly  confined  to  what 
happened  among  them.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention 
all  that  he  told  me,  but  the  principal  obfervations  fliall 
be  communicated  to  the  world  in  the  following  chapters. 

C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Of  the  great  impropriety  often  seen  in  the  appointment  oj 
ser'vants  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  on  that 
subject. 

THERE  is  commonly,  in  every  fociety,  fome  radical 
principle  which  governs  and  modifies  the  reft,  and 
gives  a  tincture  to  all  the  meafures  that  are  carried  on, 
whatever  be  their  particular  fubject,  orfeeming  intention. 
In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  fundamental  error  appears  to 
have  been  the  power  of  .nomination  which  was  given  \^ 
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great  men.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  an  exceffive 
impropriety  in  the  appointment  of  fervants  to  different 
families.  If  a  poor  ordinary  family  wanted  a  houfliold 
fervant,  fometimes  a  lord  would  fend  them  a  foreign  cook 
out  of  his  own  kitchen.  This  fellow  would  fpeak  fuch 
minced  broken  language,  that  they  could  not  underhand 
him  ;  and  the  meat  he  dreffed  for  them  they  could  not 
endure  to  look  upon.  When  they  defired  him  to  provide 
plain  folid  food,  fuch  as  they  had  been  in  ufe  to  eat,  and 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  fill  their  bellies,  he  would  ferve 
them  up  a  courfe  of  flimfy  diflies,  finely  garniflied,  but 
entirely  difguifed,  fo  that  the  poor  people  could  not  ima- 
gine what  they  contained.  If  at  any  time  they  made 
complaint  of  this,  he  triumphed  over  their  clownifli  igno- 
rance and  unrefined  tafie,  and  would  offer  to  prove  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  all  men  of  fenfe,  that  he  perfedlly  under- 
ffood  his  art. 

In  innumerable  fuch  inftances  they  went  entirely  in  the 
face  of  common  fenfe,  in  the  choice  and  appointment  of 
fervants.  Sometimes,  if  a  family  wanted  a  plowman  or  a 
gardiner,  they  would  fend  them  a  huntfman,  or  a  running 
footman.*  If  a  confiderable  merchant  wanted  a  book-keep- 
er, they  would  fend  him  afi:upid  ignorant  fellow  who  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  For  this  prepofterous  conduct 
there  was  no  remedy.  The  great  men  counted  the  right 
of  nomination  as  a  precious  jewel,  which  no  confideration 
could  induce  them  to  part  with.  And  as  the  power  of  de- 
termination, in  all  difputed  cafes,  lay  in  courts  compofed 
of  fervants,  theyllrenuoufly  fupported  the  mod  unreafon- 
able  appointments.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
becaufe  a  contraiy  condu6l  would  have  been  a  filent  im- 
peachment of  many  of  themfelves,  as  unfit  for  their  pre* 
lent  fiations. 

Befides,  it  happened  in  tliis  cafe,  as  I  obferved  had  hap- 
pened in  a  former  age,  many  loved  to  have  it  fo.  The 
people  of  better  rank,  and  thofe,  who  M'ould  be  thought  to 
be  of  better  rank,  by  an  unaccountable  fafcination,  not 
only  approved,  but  admired  theie  meafures.  To  allow 
families,  they  laid,  to  choofe  fervants  for  themfelves,  wouki 
be  a  fource  of  endlefs  confufion,  but  that  the  prefent  wa:^ 
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plainly  a  lir.iple,  rational,  uniform  and  peaceable  method 
of  proceeding.  It  was  a  common  and  a  fafnionable  topic 
of  converfation,  to  defpife  the  folly  and  impudence  of  the 
common  people,  who  had  always  a  flrong  inclination  to 
choofe  their  own  fervants,  and  looked  with  a  very  evil  eye 
upon  tb.ofe  who  were  thus  billeted  upon  them  againft  their 
wills.  If  any  p,erfon,  in  a  company,  had  but  fignified 
that  he  tliought  this  condud;  inconfiftent  v/ith  equity  or 
good  policy,  he  was  not  thought  fit  to  be  reafoned  with, 
but  a  great  and  loud  laugh  was  immediately  raifed  againft 
him,  io  tlmt  he  was  not  only  put  to  filence,  but  to  confu- 
fion.  Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  affirmed, 
that  no  body  could  be  fmcerely  of  that  opinion,  but  that  It 
was  only  pretended,  from  bafe  and  fmiller  views. 

I  mull  obferve  here,  that  when  my  informer  was  on 
this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  which  indeed  he  often  refumed, 
as  what  had  made  a  great  impreffion  upon  his  ov/n  mind, 
I  could  not  help  again  difcovering  marks  of  aftonifliment. 
I  told  him,  I  very  well  knev/  the  abfurdities  of  which  the 
huniau  mind  is  capable,  yet  this  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
incredible  of  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of; 
that  it  fhould  be  laughed  down  as  a  ridiculous  notion,  that 
families  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  fervants. 
On  this  he  was  not  a  little  oflcnded,  and  fpeaking  with 
fome  acrimony,  fays,  '  It  v/as  to  gratify  your  curiofity, 

*  Sir,  that,  in  this  and  former  converfations,  I  have  given 
'  an  account  of  my  obfervations  in  foreign  countries.     If 

*  you  defire  to  hear  no  more,  I  fliall  be  wholly  lilent ;  but 
'  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  the  treatment  which  we  tra- 

*  vellers  meet  with  when  we  return  home,  is  at  once  un- 
'-  reafonable  and  ungrateful.  If  we  tell  you  things  that 
*'  are  common,  you  look  upon  them  as  infipid  and  trifling ; 
'  and,  if  we  tell  you  things  that  are  quite  new  andfurpri, 

*  fmg,  you  let  us  know  with  great  good  manners,  that  you 
'  do  no*^  believe  us.' 

Tlien  after  a  little  paufe,  '  Pray  Sir,'  fays  he, '  how  ma- 
'  ny  nations  are  there  in  Europe,  Afia  or  Africa,   who 

*  think  themrelves  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  ov/n  prince, 

*  or  to  briiig  him  1.0  an  account  for  oppreflion  or  bad  go- 
•^  vernment.'     Truly,   faid  I,  1  believe  not   above  five 
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or  fix.     *  Well  then,'  fays  he, '  if,  perhaps,  fifty  to  one  of 

*  mankind,  have  thought  it  a  fin  or  folly  for  them  to  choofe 

*  their  own  mailers,  is  it  modefl:  in  you  to  fufped  my  ve- 

*  racity,  when  I  tell  you  of  one  nation,  where  it  became 
'  fafliionable  to  think  that  they  ought  not  to  choofe  their 
'  own  fervants.' 

'  But  to  come  a  little  clofer  to  the  point,'  fays  he, '  are 

*  you  not  a  member  of  the  feledl  fociety  in  E h  V 

I  am,  and  glorj^  in  it  as  a  mofi:  honorable  diilintlion. 
'  Have  you  not  taken  agriculture  under  your  patronage  ?' 
Undoubtedly  ;  and  by  what  means  can  we  better  promote 
the  intereft  of  the  public  ?  *  By  none,  I  admit.     But  fuf- 

*  fer  me  to  proceed  with  my  interrogatories.     Have  you 

*  bought  any  land  with  the  profits  of  ;your  improvements  ?* 
-Not  yet.     They  are  but  in  their  infancy,  and  have  cofl 

me  a  great  deal  of  expence.  '  Are  the  crops  of  impro- 
'  vers  generally  better  than  thofe  of  other  people  ?'  i  can- 
not fay  they  are.  *  You  ought,'  fays  he,  '  to  have  confef- 
■*  fed  that  they  are  commonly  worfe  ;  for,  according  to  my 
"*  obfervation,  the  m.ark  of  an  improver  is  not  to  have  a 

*  good  crop,  but  to  be  able  to  give  a  rational  and  philofo- 
'  phical  account  how  he  came  to  have  a  bad  one.     But 

*  have  you  not  alfo  encouraged  a  man  to  write  books,  and 

*  read  leftures  upon  agriculture,  who  made  himfelf  a  beg- 
'  gar  by  putting  it  in  practice  ?'  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo,  but 
he  underfi:ood  the  theory.  '  How  came  you  to  believe 
'  that  he  underftood  the  theory  ?  Alas  !  alas !  fir,   abfur- 

*  dities  coming  into  falhion  is  not  fo  rare  a  thing  at  home, 

*  as  to  entitle  you  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  narrative, 

*  when  I  told  you  of  the  mifiakes  and  delufions  of  a  cer- 

*  tain  people  abroad.' 

I  confeis  I  was  never  more  nettled  at  any  thing,  than 
at  this  unexpected  attack  upon  the  laudable  attempts 
among  us,  of  late,  to  improve  our  native  country.  To 
comparethem  with  the  monfirousconduftof  the  unpolilhed 
American  people  defcribed  in  this  book,  was  unfufterable. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  let  the  matter  drop,  but  told  him, 
all  that  you  have  faid,  fir,  m.ighteafily  be  anfwered  ;  hov/- 
ever,  notto  fpend  time  upon  it  at  prefent,  what  do  you 
think  of,  or  w-hat  have  you  to  fay  againfl:  the  excellent  and 

.Vol.  hi.  '  H  h 
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rational  tra6ts  which  have  been  publifhed  by  private  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  among  us,  upon  agriculture  ?  Do  they 
not  contain  the  cleareft  arithmetical  calculations,  of  the 
profit  to  arife  from  the  method  laid  down  I  '  I  fay,'  an- 
Iwered  he,  '  they  are  all. what  the  lawyers  call  fdo  de  se, 

*  and  totally  inadmiffible.'  Your  reafon,  pray.  '  My 
'  reafon  1  why,  truly,  I  have  more  reafons  than  one.  In 
'  the  firfi:  place,  they  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  qOack 
'  dodtor  widi  his  cathoUcon.     They  have  but  one  remedy 

*  for  all  difeafes.  A  gentleman  happens  to  be  flruck  with 
'  fome  new  theoretical  principle,  and  immediately  falls  to 

*  work,  runs  down  every  thing  elfe,  and  applies  this  won- 

*  derful  difcovery  to  all  purpofes,  all  foils,  and  all  feafons. 

*  You  know  what  enthufiafls  the  horfe  hoers  and  pulveri- 

*  fers  are.  Many  of  them  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
'  dung  is  prejudicial  to  ground,  as  ferving  only  to  engen- 
'  der  weeds.     I  was  once  quite  of  this  opinion  myfelf, 

*  and  found  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  than  how  gentlemen 

*  and  farmers  would  get  quit  of  their  dung,  which,  not 

*  being  returned  to  the  ground  in  the  way  of  manure, 

*  mufl  foon  grow  up  to  an  enormous,  and  at  the  fame  time, 

*  moft  naufeous  and  ofienfive  heap.     When  under  thefe 

*  apprehenfions,  I  remember  to  have  projeded  a  feheme 
'JSi  be  carried  on  by  fubfcription,  which  would  have  pro- 
'  yed  an  efFeclual  remedy.     The  method  was,  to  have 

*  plans  taken  of  every  county,  in  which  the  level  fliould 
'  be  marked,  then  canals  to  be  carried  through  all  the  low 

*  grounds,  and  fmaller  dufts  drav/n  from  every  gentleman 
'  and  farmer's  houfe,  terminating  in  thefe  canals,  which, 
*■  by  the  help  of  a  colleftion  of  rain  water  at  every  houfe, 

*  would,  at  certain  feafons  of  the   year,  carry  away  the 

*  whole  dung,  and  at  lail:  empty  it  into  the  fea.  The  ex- 
'  pence  of  this  feheme  would,  indeed,  have  been  very 
<  confiderable  ;  but  the  great  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 

it,  1  apprehended,  would  foon  convince  every  body  of 
'  its  utility.  Now,  however  ridiculous  fuch  a  feheme 
*■  may  be,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  would  have  been  put  in 
t  praftice  in  a  certain  county,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
c  incorrigible  obftinacy  of  the  common  people.     I  am  alfo 

•f  opinion,  that  it  would  have  fucceeded,  and  that  dung 
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*  would  have  been  wholly  baniilied  in  a  fhort  time.  This 

*  would  have  happened,  not  only  by  the  help  of  tlie  canals, 

*  but  the  crops  would  have  been  fo  thin  and  fpiritual, 

*  that  the  cattle  who  fed  upon  them  would  have  palled  very 

*  little  of  a  grofs  or  excremental  nature. 

*  I  fliall  not  trouble  you,  continued  he,  at   this  time, 

*  with  any  more  of  my  reafons    but   one.       It    feems 

*  highly  incredible  that,  if  the  new  fchemes  of  agriculture 

*  were  fo  profitable  as  their  authors  give  out,  they  would 

*  be  fo  generous  as  to  difcover  them  gratis  to  the  public, 

*  and  even  prefs  the  faid  pubHc  to  accept  of  them.  It  is 
'  '■  more  probable  they  would  keep  them  as  a  fecret  in  their 

*  own  families,  till  their  excellence  were  difcovered  by 

*  their  vifible   effefts.     I   know  a   manufaftaring  town, 

*  where,  if  any  man  falls  upon  a  method  of  working,    or  a 

*  fabrick  of  goods,  that  is  likely  to  bring  a  good  profit,  he 
'  is  fo  far  from  prelTmg  it  upon  his  neighbors,  that  he  ufes 
'  every  poffible  precaution  to  keep  it  to  himfelf.     On  the 

*  other  hand,  his  neighbors  are  as  inquifitive  as  he  is  fe- 

*  cret ;  and  commonly  both  difcover  and  imitate  it  in  a 

*  very  little  time.     There  is  a  difpofition  in  mankind  to 

*  refill  what  is  forced  upon  them,  and  to  leave  no  method 

*  unelTayedto  come  at  what  is  induftriouily  placed  out  of 

*  their  reach. 

*  I  would,  therefore,  humbly  recommend  it  to  all  im- 

*  provers,  to  give  over  talking  upon  the  fubjecl,  and  to 
'  fall  heartily  about  putting  their  rules  in  pra6lice  ;   and,  I 

*  can  promife  them,  that,  if  they  be  fuccefsful,  it  will 
'  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  quite  common.  Or,  let 
'  every  perfon  v/ho  difcovers  a  nollrum  in  agriculture,  ap- 
'  ply  to  the  government  for  a  patent  that  no  body  may  be 

*  fuffered  to  ufe  it  except  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  iliall  pay 
'  him  fafSciently  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  invention.     I 

*  can  alTure  you,  fir,  that  if  I  had  faid  to  the  people  whom 

*  I  left  a  few  years  ago,  that  I  knew  a  nation,  where  it 
'  was  common  for  benevolent  perfon s  to  point  out  to  them 

*  plain,  cafy,  chicapand  certain  methods  of  growing  rich, 
*■  hvit  they  would  not  be  perfaaded  to  ufe  tliem,  I  would 

*  have  had  the  fame  compliment  paid  me,  which  you  were 

*  pleafed  to  pay  me  fome  time  ago,  that  I  v/as  takin'T  the- 

*  privilege  of  a  traveller.* 
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I  ftiall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  faying  how  far  \  was 
convinced  by  this  reafoning,  only  it  made  me  refolve  to 
be  entirely  filent,  as  to  any  further  particulars  I  fhould 
leani  concerning  the  corporation  of  fervants,  how  llrange 
and  unaccountable  foever  they  might  be.  Having,  there- 
fore, brought  this  unavoidable  digreffion  to  a  clofe,  we 
proceed  with  the  hiilory. 


CHAP.       VII. 

Great  partiality  in  the  trial  of  Seri) ants ^  and  uncertainty 
in  the  characters giiieri  of  them. 

IF  the  reader  recollefts  what  was  faid  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  is  probable  he  will  be  farpriftd,  that  the 
corporation,  with  the  powers  given  thein,  did  not,  for 
their  own  credit,  look  better  into  the  qualifcations  of  fer- 
vants. Since  it  was  in  their  power  to  iicenfe  them  or 
not,  it  may  be  fuppofed  they  would  take  effectual  care, 
that  no  infufficient  perfon  fhould  be  admitted.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  fo  foon  as  the  method  of  fixing  fer- 
vants, upon  the  nomination  of  lords  or  great  men,  came 
to  be  again  in  ufe,  the  trial  of  their  fufBciency  turned  to  a 
mere  farce.  There  might  be  fome  degree  of  integrity 
found  in  one  court ;  but,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  candidate  had 
nothing  to  do  but  apply  to  another,  where  he  would  find, 
perhaps,  a  fet  of  rafcally  fellows  who  were  afhamcd  of 
nothing.  To  what  a  degree  ofboldnefs  they  ventured  to 
proceed,  may  be  feen  from  the  following  account  of  what 
literally  happened. 

A  certain  court  was  going  upon  the  examination  of  a 
young  man,  v/ho  defired  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  was 
fully  accomplifhed  as  a  fervant,  and  particularly  well 
flailed  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A  grave  and  ancient 
member  alked  him,  Pray,  fir,  what  is  the  befi:  way  of 
plowing  hard  lliff  land  ?  Ans.  By  running  a  wheel-bor- 
row over  it.  The  examinator  was  highly  oflfended  with 
the  abfardity  of  the  anfwer,  and  fhewed  plainly  in  his 
countenance  a  mixture  of  furprize  and  indignation.     But 
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ianother  member  of  cowrt,  being  of  a  meek  and  gentle  tem- 
per, and  a  great  enemy  to  feverity,  thought  proper  to  in- 
terpofe.  He  fays  to  his  brother.  My  dear  fir,  the  young 
man  is  modeft  and  bafhful,  which  in  itfelf  is  a  moft  amia- 
ble difpofition,  though  it  hinders  him  from  anfwering  io 
dillinftly,  as  were  to  be  wiflied.  Then,  turning  to  the 
candidate,  he  fays,  I  dare  fay,  fir,  you  know  well  enough 
that  a  wheel-barrow  cannot  ploughland,  becaufe  it  will  not 
enter  into  the  foil,  nor  open  it  fufficiently.  Mull  not 
hard  ftiff  land  be  broken  and  pulverifed,  in  order  to  make 
it  fruitful  ?  Ans.  Yes,  fir. 

Then  the  firil  refumed  his  examination.  Now,  pray 
fir.  Can  you  tell  me  how  deep  land  ought  to  be  ploughed 
when  it  is  well  done  ?  He,  though  quite  ignorant  of  the 
fubjedt,  being  naturally  a  man  of  mettle  and  acutenefs, 
imagined,  from  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  deeper  the 
better,  and  immediately  anfwered,  fix  yards.  On  this 
his  examinator  fell  into  a  violent  paflion,  and  faid,  Hov/ 
have  you  the  impudence,  fir,  to  aflv  us  to  inllal  you  as  a 
ploughman,  when  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ?  Was 
there  ever  fuch  a  thing  heard  or  feen,  fmce  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  as  ploughing  land  fix  yards  deep  ?  or  what 
conception  could  you  have,  in  your  own  mind,  of  the 
pofTibility  of  the  thing  ?  You  ought  to  have  a  fentence 
palled  againil  you,  wholly  incapacitating  you  for  any 
place  in  this  country. 

The  noble  and  generous  fpirit  of  the  candidate  was 
roufed  by  this  fevere  treatment ;  fo,  he  replied.  Pray  fir, 
do  you  imagine  that,  in  this  improved  age,  the  fervants 
of  the  eilabliilied  corporation  are  brought  up  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fevcral  branches  of  bufmefs,  for  which 
the  falaries  are  appointed  ?  For  my  own  particular  part, 
you  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
land  fhould  be  ploughed,  for  I  never  faw  a  plough  in  my 
life.  How,  when,  where  and  by  whom  M^ere  you  edu^ 
cated  then  ?  fays  the  other  in  amaze.  Ans.  I  ferved  an 
apprenticefliip  in  a  toy  fhop.  Very  well,  fays  the  exami- 
nator, bleifed,  precious,  happy,  improved  times  !  I  have 
no  more  to  add,  I  give  up  the  examination  to  any  body 
that  pleafes. 
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When  this  difcontented  zealot  had  dropt  the  difcourfe, 
fome  other  moderate  men  aflvcd  him  a  few  polite  and  fa- 
iliionable  queftions,  fuch  as,  what  is  the  genteelefl  lining 
for  a  red  coat  ?  in  what  manner  fliould  you  prefent  a  glafs 
of  wine  to  a  lord,  and  how  to  a  farmer  ?  whether  is  hunt- 
ing or  fiihing  the  pleaiantell  diverfion  ?  whether  Ihould 
the  fervants  or  the  children  of  a  family  have  the  bell  lodg- 
ing, diet,  &c-  ?  After  a  few  minutes  had  been  fpent  in 
this  manner,  it  Was  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  he 
had  anfwered  extremely  well,  and  was,  in  every  refpeft, 
a  moft  accomplillied  fervant. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  fervants  to  carry  certificates 
with  them,  from  the  inferior  courts  of  the  corporation, 
wherever  they  went ;  but  if  any  man  had  trufted  to  thefe 
certificates,  he  would  have  found  himfelf  miferably  mif- 
taken.  They  had  taken  up  a  principle,  that  a  man 
might  atteft  any  thing  to  be  true,  which  he  did  not  know 
to  be  falfe.  On  diis  principle,  for  a  proper  confideration, 
a  vagrant  fellow,  of  whom  they  knew  little  or  nothing, 
would  eafily  obtain  a  certificate,  declaring  him  to  be  a 
compleat  fervant  for  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  in 
particular,  an  admirable  cook,  gardiner,  or  whatever  elfe 
he  himfelf  defired  to  be  fpecified.  If,  upon  trial,  he  was 
found  totally  deficient  in  any  of  the  branches  mentioned, 
and  complaint  was  made  to  the  court  who  certified  for 
him,  they  thought  they  were  fully  excufed  if  they  could 
fay  that,  upon  their  honor  they  knew  nothing  about  him, 
and  were  wholly  ignorant  whether  he  was  a  good  fervant 
or  a  bad.  On  all  fuch  occafions  they  ufed  to  launch  out 
in  praife  of  charity,  and  alledge,  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  another's  good  word,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  unlefs 
he  had  forfeited  it  by  fome  particular  and  known  mifde- 
meanor. 
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CHAP.       VIII. 


Servants  of  different  characters.  A  sketch  of  the  good 
and  bad.  The  inveterate,  hatred  of  the  bad  against 
the  good. 


HOWEVER  general  the  corruption  was,  the  reader 
is  not  to  imagine  that  all  fervants  were  of  the  fame 
charader,  or  behaved  in  the  fame  manner.  There  were 
Hill  fome,  here  and  there,  who  acled  in  a  manner  fuita- 
Jble  to  their  llation,  who  minded  their  bufmefs,  who  loved 
their  mailers,  and  were  beloved  by  them.  Thefe  made 
as  great  a  llruggle  as  they  could  to  keep  matters  right  in 
the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  though,  commonly,  with 
very  indifferent  fuccefs.  The  oppofite  principles  and  con- 
dud  of  the  two  forts  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
particulars. 

They  differed,  toto  ccelo,  in  their  very  profeffion  and 
manner  of  fpeaking.  The  modern  fafhionable  party  af- 
firmed, that  courage  and  felf-fufficiency  ought  to  be  the 
leading  charadter  of  a  fervant.  That  he  ought  always  to 
be  fpeaking  in  pvaife  of  his  own  deeds.  That  he  ought 
never  to  allow  of  any  error  or  miftake  in  his  behavior; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  infill  that  he  defervedthe  highefi: 
approbation.  Who  is  obliged,  faid  they,  to  fpeak  well 
of  a  man  who  fpeak^  ill  of  himfelf  ?  can  there  be  any  thing 
more  pufilanimous,  than  for  a  fervant  to  be  always  con- 
feffmg  that  he  can  do  very  little  to  any  purpofe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  honefler  fort  of  fervants  decla- 
red, that  they  thought  pride  and  confidence  were  in  them- 
felves  hateful,  and  quite  intolerable  in  fervants.  That 
they  lliould  not  make  high  pretenfions,  left  they  fliould 
be  brought  but  to  the  greater  lliame  ;  that  they  fliould  ac- 
knowledge the  great  imperfedion  of  every  thing  they  did, 
and  expedl  to  be  rewarded,  not  for  the  worth  or  value  of 
their  fervice,  but  frem  the  goodnefs  and  indulgence  of 
^heir  mailers. 
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It  was  curious  to  obferve  the  different  effeds  of  thefe 
principles.  Thofe  who  fpoke  in  the  higheft  terms  of  their 
own  qualifications,  were  always  the  moft  negligent  and 
the  molt  unfaithful.  They  grudged  every  thing  they  did, 
and  laid  hold  of  innumerable  pretences  for  lliortening 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  procuring  days  of  relaxation. 
U^  at  any  time,  one  of  them  had  done  a  piece  of  work 
in  a  tolerable  manner,  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  do 
any  more  for  two  days  ;  but  was  w^holly  taken  up  in  ad- 
miring his  own  ingenuity,  and  commending  it  to  all  who 
would  take  the  pains  to  liflen  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
the  humble  and  felf-denied  were  always  bufy,  applied 
themfelves  to  their  duty  with  the  utmoft  care  and  affidui- 
ty,  and  thought  they  could  never  do  enough.  They  ne- 
ver once  called  in  queftion  the  hours  of  labor,  but  conli- 
dered  the  neceflity  of  the  family,  or  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  were  engaged  in.  Vv'hen  any  body  happened  to 
commend  one  of  them  for  his  diligence,  he  intreated  them 
to  forbear  fuch  difcourfe,  for  he  v/as  very  fenfible  he  had 
TiOt  done  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
done. 

Men  came  to  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  different  effects  of 
thefe  principles,  that  almoft  every  family  earneftly  wifh- 
edtohave  fervantsofthe  felf-denying  character  and  per- 
fectly hated  the  other.  If  they  entered  into  converfation 
with  an  unknown  fervant,  they  were  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  llrain  of  his  difcourfe,  and,  though  he  were 
upon  his  guard,  would  with  great  fagacity  penetrate  his 
fentiments.  But,  alas!  this  lerved  very  little  purpofe  ; 
for,  if  he  had  interell  to  procure  a  writ  of  nomination,  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  him,  and  then  being  fixed  in  the 
faddle,  he  made  a  full  difcovery  both  of  his  principles  and 
practice. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  rancorous  ha- 
tred which  the  felf-fufficient  bore  to  the  humble  fervants  ; 
efpecially  fuch  as  fhowed  the  moil  remarkable  diligence 
indieirwork.  They  fpread  flanders  againft  them  with- 
out number.  They  ufed  to  go  about  w  ith  indefatigable 
diligence,  among  the  great  men,  and  nominators  to  the 
ellabliflied  falaries,  to  exafperate  their  minds  againll  them, 
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and  prevent  their  fettlement  or  promotion.  They  re- 
prefented  them  as  a  fet  of  poor,  filly,  fneaking,  fpiritlefs 
fellows,  who,  for  no  other  end  than  to  throw  an  odium 
on  the  more  free  and  generous  livers,  would  work  longer 
than  ufual.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  was  pretended,  that, 
when  the  reft  were  at  their  paftime,  running,  jumping, 
or  cudgel  playing,  then  to  be  fure,  thefe  hypocrites  would 
be  driving  a  ftake,  or  pruning  a  tree  about  a  farm,  or 
picking  weeds  from  a  garden  or  field  of  corn.  They  re- 
prefented  them,  alfo,  (which  was  indeed  partly  true)  as 
acquiring  a  ft  iff  ruftic  air,  by  often  ftooping,  and  habitu- 
al application  to  their  work. 

Neither  were  they  wanting  in  executing  their  revenge 
againft  their  enemies  themfelves,  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity offered.  If  two  or  three  of  the  loofer  fort  met,  by 
chance,  one  of  the  induftrious  in  a  folitary  place,  or  going 
of  an  errand,  they  cunningly  folicited  him  to  join  with 
them  in  fome  diverfton,  for  example,  blind-man's-buff, 
or  any  other.  If  he  complied,  they  all  confpired  againft 
him,  and  drubbed  him  heartily  ;  and,  after  they  had  done 
fo,  one  was  immediately  difpatched  to  inform  againft 
him,  and  let  the  family  he  belonged  to  know  how  he  had 
been  fpendinp;  his  time,  fo  that  he  was  no  better  than  his 
neighbors.  Whenever  they  difcovered  a  fervant  in  a  field 
after  the  ufual  time  of  laber,  they  would  get  behind  the 
hedges  and  pelt  him  unmercifully  with  ftones,  fo  that  he 
returned  home,  not  only  fatigued  with  his  work,  but  fe- 
verely  fmarting  with  the  wounds  he  had  received. 

Such  was  not  only  the  conduft  of  individuals,  but  tlie 
very  fame  fpirit  prevailed  in  the  meetings  of  the  corpora- 
tion, fromthe  loweft  tothe  higheft.  None  met  with  fo 
fevere  treatment  from  them  as  honeft  induftrious  fervants, 
who  were  beloved  in  the  families  where  they  were  placed  ; 
neither  was  there  any  crime  fo  heinous  as  being  more  di- 
ligent than  the  generality  of  other  fervants.  If  any  fami- 
ly accufed  a  fervant  of  pilfering,  negligence,  drunken- 
nefs,  or  wantonnefs  among  the  maids,  thefe  were  all  hu- 
man infirmities,  no  way  atrocious  in  their  nature.  They 
were  alfo  hard  to  be  afcertained  ;  fo  that  it  was  almioft  im- 
poffible  to  bring  a  proof  of  the  faQs  to    the  fatisfaftion  01 
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the  court.  But,  if  one  happened  to  be  accufed  of  doing 
any  uncommon  fervice  to  the  family  at  their  defire,  or 
working  when  others  were  allowed  to  play,  this  was  high 
treafon  again  the  conflitution  ;  and  he  was  condemned 
without  mercy,  and  fometimes  without  hearing. 

But,  of  all  the  crimes  of  this  fort,  the  moll  unpardona- 
ble was  whatever  tended  to  impeach  the  wifdom,  or  weak- 
en the  authority  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  corporati- 
on. When  an  inferior  court  was  ordered  to  introduce  a 
lervant  into  a  family  who  had  refufed  to  receive  him, 
fometimes  a  member  or  two  would  humbly  reprefent, 
that  the  terms  of  the  oath  appeared  to  them  abfurd  and 
profane,  in  that  inftance,  and  beg  to  be  excufed. — 
Whenever  this  happened,  they  were  dragged  as  delin- 
quents to  the  bar,  rated  and  abufed,  flript  and  branded, 
declared  infanious,  and  incapable  even  of  repentance.  It 
was  many  times  affirmed  in  the  general  meeting,  that  no 
man  could  be  guilty  of  a  crime  which,  fo  much  as,  ap- 
proached in  guilt  to  that  of  difparaging  the  authority  of 
the  corporation  of  fervants. 

I  muft  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  reader 
with  a  ftory  that  happened  a  few  years  before  my  inform- 
er left  the  country.  One  of  the  fervants,  who  was  a  great 
oppofer  of  the  prevailing  meafurcs,  finding  his  brethren 
to  be  deaf  to  ferious  reafoning,  fell  upon  a  fmgular  de- 
vice. Being  pofTeft  of  a  vein  of  humor,  and  knowing  a 
little  of  the  art  of  painting,  he  drew  a  pi6lure  of  the  droll 
or  ludicrous  kind,  in  which,  by  asnigmatical  charafters, 
he  reprefented  the  various  impofitions  of  the  fervants  in 
general.  He  alfo  took  off  the  likeneffes  of  the  principal 
and  moil  adlive  leaders  of  the  corporation,  and  put  them 
in  the  mod  comical  poftures  imaginable.  Here  was  to  be 
feen  a  fellow  capering  and  dancing  in  a  garden  all  full  of 
weeds,  and  his  inftruments  lying  befide  him,  quite  grown 
over  with  ruft. — Another  carrying  a  bafl^et  over  his  arm, 
with  the  fign  of  a  pine  apple  in  his  hand,  and  a  paffenger, 
on  examining  the  contents,  finds  nothing  but  ftinking 
fiili,  and  Hops  his  nofe. — A  great  bloated  fellow,  fwelled 
like  a  tun,  challenging  the  whole  country  to  run  a  race 
with  him — Another  hurrying  away  a  girl  into  a  cornei*. 
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and  covering  her  with  his  frock. — Thefe,  and  many 
others,  he  drew  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  clearly  to  expole 
their  knavery  and  ollentation. 

This  pi6ture  was  ftuck  up,  in  the  night-time,  near  a 
public  road  leading  to  a  great  town.  As  the  perfons  were 
all  very  well  known,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  en- 
tertainment it  afforded  to  the  people.  No  body  could 
look  upon  it  without  laughing  :  and,  when  ever  any  of  the 
fervants,  honored  with  a  place  in  it,  v/ere  feen  upon  the 
ftreets,  the  boys  gathered  about  them  in  crov/ds,  and,  to 
their  unfpeakable  mortification,  mimicked  the  poUures 
in  which  they  had  been  reprefented.  Copies  in  miniature 
were  taken  of  this  performance,  and  kept  in  many  fa- 
milies ;  fo  that,  whenever  the  fervants  were  in  ill  humor, 
they  would  pull  out  the  draught,  and  hold  it  in  their  eye. 

The  fury  and  refentment  of  the  fervants,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  piece,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The  au- 
thor had  done  it  with  fo  much  caution  and  fecrecy,  that 
they  could  not  get  him  legally  convided.  However, 
they  either  difcovered,  or  at  leafl  thought  they  had  difco- 
vered  who  he  was,  and  employed  themfelves  night  and 
day,  in  devifmg  methods  of  revenge.  Abov^e  all,  that 
unlucky  fellow,  who  had  been  repreiented  following  the 
girl,  was  fo  tranfported  with  rage,  that  he  fcarce  ever  re- 
turned to  his  right  fenfes.  He  had  been  fomething  of  a 
draughtfman  himfelf,  fo  he  fet  about  making  a  pidlure  in 
ridicule  of  the  induflrious  fervants  ;  but,  either  the  thing 
itfelf  was  fo  difficult,  or  he  proceeded  with  fo  much  rage 
and  trepidation,  that  it  was  a  perfect  caricature,  and  his 
friends  prevailed  with  him  to  fupprefsit. 

The  poor  author,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliged  to 
be  conftantly  upon  his  guard,  as  there  was  always  a  fet 
of  defperadces  lying  in  wait  for  him,  armed  with  clubs, 
and  fully  determined  to  beat  his  brains  out,  if  they  could 
catch  him  in  a  proper  place.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
agreed  in  telling  lies  upon  him  without  ceafmg.  They 
affirmed,  that  no  body  but  a  compleat  rafcal  could  be  ca- 
pable of  fuch  a  performance  ;  that  to  betray  fervants  to 
their  mafters  was,  at  xiny  rate,  a  malicious  trick ;  but, 
thatfor  a  fervant  to  laughat  his  fellow  fervants,  and  fet 
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other  people  a  laughing  at  them  too,  was  the  ckareli  de, 
monftration  of  a  depraved  heart.  It  was  ten  years  after 
the  fa<ft  was  committed,  that  my  informer  left  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  declared  that  their  refentment  had  not  abated 
in  the  leafh  degree  :  a  circumflance  which,  I  obferved, 
had  made  a  deep  impreflion  upon  his  mind ;  io  that  he 
would  often  fay,  From  the  fury  of  an  enraged  fervant, 
good  Lord  deliver  me.  He  alfo  told  me,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced by  this  example,  that  wit  and  humor  was  a  talent 
unfpeakably  prejudicial  to  the  pofleiTor ;  and  therefore,  if 
ever  he  had  a  child,  and  obferved  in  him  the  leaf!  turn  that 
way,  he  would  apply  himfelf  with  the  utmoll  affiduity  to 
eradicate  it  as  a  vice. 

CHAP.       IX.      . 

The  carelessness  of  Ser'uants  m  their  ivork.     A  curious 
debate  in  a  certain  faraily^  ^ixihich  issued  in  nothing, 

IT  will  be  eafily  perceived,  from  what  has  been  faid 
above,  that  the  greatefl '  part  of  the  fervants  were  ex- 
cefiively  negligent.  They  feemed  to  have  two  great  ob- 
jeds  conllantly  in  view,  and  to  carry  them  on  hand  in 
hand  ;  the  increafe  of  their  wages,  and  the  diminution 
of  tlieir  labor.  The  truth  is,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem 
thefe  always  bore  an  exa6t  proportion  to  one  another. 
Whenever  a  fervant  got  more  v/ages  fettled  upon  him,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  confequence,  that  he  fhpuld  be  more 
fl-othtul  than  before.-  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  remarka- 
ble what  ingenious  and  plauf ble  reafonings  they  always 
fell  upon  to  juflify  their  condudl.  On  this  fubje61:  parti- 
cularly they  would  fay,  What  is  well  done  is  foon  done. 
A  fmall  piece  of  work,  executed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  bet- 
ter than  marring  a  great  deal,  'which  is  worfe  than  idle- 
nefs. 

Indead  of  any  other  general  remarks,  I  fliall  entertain 
the  reader  v/ith  a  curious  example  of  their  ingenuity,  in 
devifing  cxcufcs  for  dieir  own  negleft.  This  happened 
in  the  family  of  a  great  man,  about  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Eenigmatical  picture,  and  plainly  fliowed 
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that,  though  the  reproof  had  enraged  them,  it  had  contri- 
buted nothing  to  reform  them.  One  morning,  almofl  the 
whole  fervants  of  this  family  were  gathered  together  in  a 
large  hall,  to  confider  what  work  it  v/ould  be  proper  for 
them  to  fall  about  that  day.  A  fervant  who,  indeed,  was 
not  veiy  well  looked  upon,  as  inclining  a  little  to  the  fo- 
ber  induftrious  kind,  complained,  that  there  liad  been  for 
a  long  time  an  intolerable  negligence  in  keeping  the  fen- 
ces,  and  excluding  Graying  or  ftrange  cattle  from  their 
mafters  grounds.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  they  lliould 
immediately  go  in  a  body,  drive  out  all  the  ftrange  cattle, 
without  exception,  that  were  in  the  inclofures,  and  mend 
up  the  fences,  which  were  now  in  fo  forry  a  condition. 
He  told  them,  that  there  were  many  flrange  cattle  paf- 
turing  where  they  ought  not  to  be  ;  particularly,  that  he 
himfelf,  not  an  hour  before,  had  feen  a  large  bull,  with  a 
thick  neck,  and  dull  heavy  eyes,  but  broad  shoulders^ 
firm  joints^  and  a  lank  belly^  which  made  him  iit  for 
jumping.  On  this  a  difpute  arofe,  of  which  the  reader 
may  take  the  following  jufl  and  faithful  account. 

One  obierved,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  motion, 
which  proceeded  from  a  perfon  no  way  remarkable  for  a 
good  temper.     '  If  our  brother  would  look  a  little  more  at 

*  home,  fays  he,  perhaps  he  would  find  lefs  reafon  for  thefe 
'  fnarling  complaints  of  the  negligence  of  others.  The  pro- 

*  pofal  is  unkind  and  unbenevolent.  There  fliould  be  great 
*■  forbearance  ufed  in  every  family  toward  their  neighbors. 
'  No  doubt  there  have  been,  and  there  will  be  trefpalies 
'  upon  both  fides  ;  and  therefore,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion 
'  that  no  notice  ihould  be  taken  of  it  at  all.' 

A  fecond  then  rifes  up,  and  fpeaks  to  the  following  ef- 
fect.    '  If  I  thought-that  any  good  would  follow   upon 

*  what  is  now  propofed,  1  fiiould  readily  agree  to  it.  I 
'  am  perhaps  as  much  attached  to  my  mailer's  intereft,  as 

*  the  perfon  who  made  this  motion,  notwithftanding  all  his 
'  fine  profeflions  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  be  altoge- 
'  ther  in  vain.     There  is  a  flrange  difpofition,  in  bealls  of 

*  all  kinds,  to  break  into  thole  places  from  which  there  is 
'  any  attempt  to  keep  them  out ;  it  would  therefore  only 
.*  increafe  the  evil  it  pretends  to  remedy.     All  perfecution 
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'  we  know,  helps  the  caufe  of  the  perfecuted ;  fo  that,  fup- 

*  pofing  one  has  made  an  encroachment  at  this  time,  \i 

*  he  were  driven  out,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  he  would 
'  immediately  return  with  twenty  more  at  his  heels.* 

A  third  made  a  very   fage  and  learned  obfervation. 

*  Take  notice,  fays  he,  what  you  are  about  to  do.     There 

*  is  more  difficulty  in  it  than  vou  apprehend.    Is  there 

*  not  a  very  great  fimilarity  in  color,  lliape  and  fize,  be- 

*  tween  our  mailer's  cattle,  and  his  neighbor's  ?  It  would 

*  oblige  us  to  a  very  ftrict  and  particular  examination,  be- 

*  fove  v/e  could  determine  the  point.     This  would  create 

*  fuch  difference  of  opinion,  fuch  zeal   and  keennefs  in 

*  every  one  to  fupport  his  owii  f:'nriments,  that  we  might 

*  fpend  the   whole  time  of  our  fervice  before  we  could 

*  come  to  any  conclufion.     I  acknowledge  it  is  a  fixed 

*  principle,  that  every  beaft  Ihould  be  kept  only  on  his 

*  own- mailer's  grounds  ;  but,  I  hope  you  will  fenfible,  it 
'  is  only  a  fjTeculative  point  which  bead  belongs  to  one 

*  mailer,  and  which  to  another.  On  this  fubjedl,  wife  and 

*  good  lervants  have  differed  in  all  ages,  and  will  differ  to 

*  the  end  of  ihe  world.' 

A  fourth  delivered  the  following  opinion.     '  I  cannot 
'-  help  being  againfl  the  motion,  for  a  reafon  that  no  body 

*  has  yet  taken  notice   of.     I  can  affure  you  from  my 

*  certain  knowledge,  it  would  give  great  pleafure  to  the 

*  llrange  cattle  themfelves,  and,  in  particular  to  the  bull, 

*  who  leems  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  debate. 

*  He  has  a  vail  fatisfaftion  in  being  gazed  upon  and  won- 

*  dered  at,  which  would  be  the  certain   coniequence  of 

*  this  attempt.     Befides,  he  is  infefted  vv'ith  an  inveterate 

*  itch,  which  gives  him  an  iniinite  pleafure  in  being  dri- 

*  ven  through  the  gaps  of  hedges,  and  being  Icrubbed 

*  and  clawed  by  the  thorns  in  the  paffage.' 

A  iifth  faid,  '  I  am  furprifed  to  fee  fo  much  time  fpent 
'  upon  this  ridiculous  propofal.     The  author  of  it  ieems 

*  to  have  forgot  a  fundamental  law  of  the  corporation,  that 

*  no  fervant  fliould  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  another  fa- 

*  miiy,  or  pretend  to  take  the  infpeftion  or  government 

*  of  any  beails,  but  fuch  as  belong  to  his  own   mailer. 

*  Now,  fays  he,  this  is  manifeilly  the  cafe  in  the  prefent 
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*  inflance ;  nay,  it  is  even  implied  in  the  propofal  itfelf, 

*  which  is,  therefore,  quite  irregular  and  incompetent.  If 
'  that  bull  does  not  belong  to  us,  let  his  own  mafler  fend 
'  for  him  v/hen  he  pleafes :  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 

*  him.     Let  us  mind  our  own  alFairs.' 

Then  rofe  a  fervant  of  ancient  Handing,  feveral  of  his 
teeth  having  been  loft  by  old  age,  who  bore  a  particular 
mark  of  his  matter's  favor.  He  was  remarkable  for  ma- 
king long  fpeeches,  of  v/hich  it  was  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning.  After  fpeaking  abouthalf  an  hour,  quite 
unintelligibly,  he  concluded  thus.     *  Brethren,  I  do  not 

*  deny  that  fuch  a  propofal  as  this  might  have  done  very 
'  well  in  former  times,  when  the  fences  were  almoft  en- 

*  tire,  and  the  offending  ftr angers  very  few  ;  but,  at  pre- 

*  fent,  it  is  quite  romantic  and  impoffible.  Will  any  man 

*  feriouily  pretend,  at  this  time  of  day,  when  the  hedges 

*  are  almoll  wholly  broke  down,  and  fo  many  cncroach- 

*  ments  on  every  hand,  to  affirm,  that  none  ought  to  con- 
'  tinue  in  the  inclofures  but  fuch  as  truly  belong  to  our 
'  mafter.  I  am  afraid  his  fields  would  make  a  very  defo^ 
'  late  appearance,  for  there  would  be  few  left  behind.' 

Laft  of  all,  one  tells  them  in  a  few  words,  that  the  de- 
bate was  altogether  idle  ;  that  there  was  a  miftake  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  affiiir  :  for,  by  the  beft  information  he 
could  procure,  the  beaft  inqueftion  was  not  a  bull  but  an 
ox. 

To  fum  up  the  matter,  one  or  other  of  thefe  various  and 
contradictory  reafons  prevailed  upon  a  great  majority,  to 
come  to  this  refolution,  That  it  was  not  prudent  or  ex- 
pedient, at  this  time,  to  agree  to  the  propofal ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  intiTiders.in  general  Ihould  be  winked  at,  and 
that  beaft  in  particular,  whether  he  were  bull  or  ox,  fhould 
♦continue  where  he  was. 
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CHAP.       X. 

Of  the  ambition  and  covetotisncss  of  the  Servants^  and  the 
-carious  methods  they  fell  upon  to  gratify  their  desires* 

HAVE  obferved  before,  that  the  conlUtution  in  this 
province  was  framed  with  great  care,  andfeemed  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  prevent  ambition  and  love  of  pre- 
eminence. For  this  rcafon,  they  eitabliflied  a  parity  among 
the  fervants,  and  took  every  meafurc  they  could  think  of, 
to  prevent  the  introduftion  of  overfeers  and  arch-overfeers. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  fervants  had  not  only  degene- 
rated in  point  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  but  had  made 
great  encroachments  upon  the  conititution  itfelf.  They 
had  a  prodigious  hankering  after  the  high-founding  titles, 
and  immenfe  revenues,  which  were  given  to  fervants  in 
the  neighboring  province.  It  grieved  them  to  hear,  and 
fometimes,  when  fent  upon  bulinefs  to  that  country,  to 
fee,  that  feme  of  the  overfeers  lived  in  fplendid  palaces, 
and  were  carried  about  in  -chariots,  while  they  themfelves 
were  Hill  obliged  to  wear  the  drefs  of  fervants,  and  gene- 
rally to  walk  a-foot. 

Gladly  would  they  have  introduced  thefe  offices  in 
their  ov/n  province  ;  but  the  great  men,  who  had  hitherto 
aliiJkd  them,  dreaded  the  expence,  and  would  not  agree 
to  it.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  proceed  cautioully 
and- gradually.  In  fome  few  inllances,  they  made  it  ap- 
pear, that  one  fervant  might  be  introduced  to  two  differ- 
ent families,  and  enjoy  both  the  falaries.  As  to  the  work, 
they  might  be  fometimes  in  the  one,  and  fometimes  in 
the  other ;  or,  if  one  of  them  was  a  family  of  fmall  confe- 
qucnce,  tliey  might  do  well  enough  without  any  fervant 
at  all.  They  begged,  in  the  moll  abjecl  manner,  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  that  a  fmall  number  of  falaries 
mig'it  be  appointed,  without  any  office  annexed  to  them, 
by  way  of  gviituities,  for  the  encouragement  of  good  fer- 
vants. This  was  done  ;  and  there  followed  a  terrible 
conipctllion  for  obtaining  them,   v/hich  produced  a  nioli 
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malignant  hatred  between  thofe  who  were  fuccefsful  and 
thofe  who  were  not. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  hope  of 
meriting  thefe  falaries  would  excite  them  to  vie  with  one 
another,  in  doing  [the  bufinefs  of  the  families  where  they 
ferved.  It  was  quite  the  contrary.  They  tried  ^^er/ilL  |y^ 
method  of  advancement  but  that  only ;  or,  if  any  did  try  ^ 
it  in  that  way,  they  were  fure  to  be  difappointed.  Some 
of  them  ufed  the  old  way  of  flattery,  which  had  always  a 
very  great  effect.  Some  became  political  tools,  fpies, 
and  informers  to  the  prevailing  party  at  court.  Some 
were  not  alhamed  to  become  pimps  and  panders  to  great 
men,  and  even  fometimes  to  attend  them  in  their  noftur- 
nal  expeditions.  Some  endeavored  to  make  themfelves 
remarkable  for  feats  and  achievements  quite  out  of  the 
way  of  their  own  bufmefs.  One  of  them,  for  example, 
would  make  a  windmill,  of  curious  flrufture,  and  put  it 
upon  the  top  of  the  houfe  where  he  lived.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  paifengers  going  that  way,  after, 
{landing  fiill  and  admiring  it  a  little,  would  afli  any  per- 
fon  they  faw  near,  who  had  done  it.  The  anfwer  im- 
mediately followed,  ?-6^  sern^aiifwho  Ihes  here^  he  is  a 
most  ingm'wus  fellow^  as  ever  was  seen.  Thus  was  his 
fame  fpread  abroad,  and  fometimes  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
people  above. 

I  cannot  help  particularly  mentioning  one,  who  was 
the  moil  fuccefsful  of  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  who 
was  alive  when  my  informer  left  the  country,  and  pro- 
bably may  be  alive  at  this  very  time.  The  method  he 
fell  upon,  was  telling  wonderful  flories  of  the  heroic  ac- 
tions of  that  people's  predeceflbrs,  a  fubje^l  of  which  they 
were  enthufiaflically  fond.  He  had  acquired  a  very  great 
knack  of  ilory-telling,  and  could  defcribe  tilings  fo  to  the 
life,  both  by  word  and  gellure,  that  every  body  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  him.  He  immediately  gave  over  all  vvork 
in  the  fainily  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  when  they  civil- 
ly put  him  in  mind  of  his  negleft,  he  told  them  they 
might  go  about  their  bufmefs,  for  they  were  a  pack  of 
feditious  fcoundrels,  altogether  below  his  notice.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  uncommon  ability  ;  and  no  lefs  remarkable 

Vol.  III.         '  K  k 
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for  enterprlle  and  refolution.  He  carried  on  his  fchemes ; 
procured  for  liimfelf  one  falary  after  another ;  and  did 
not  fall  to  laugh  at  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  who  beflowed 
them,  faying  among  his  intimate  companions,  He  blessed 
God  that  mankind  ivere  so  easily  decehed,  by  the  formal 
countenance  of  a  serniant. 

The  fupernumerary  falaries,  however,  were  fo  few, 
that  they  were  foon  exhaufled,  and  did  little  elfe,  indeed, 
than  excite  a  hungering  and  thirfting  after  more.  Td' 
remedy  this,  they  fell  upon  a  method  of  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  thofe  whofe  pockets  they  could  not  fill.  A 
title  was  invented,  which,  (like  the  honorary  rewards  of 
the  ancients  in  this  part  of  the  world)  they  faid,  would 
fervc  to  dillinguifh  illuftrious  merit,  and,  raife  a  happy 
emulation.  The  title  was,  Mafter  of  Service  ;  and  the 
directors  of  the  fchools  or  places  of  exercife  were  appoint- 
ed to  bellow  it,  according  to  the  fl'5:ill  and  proficiency  of 
the  candidates.  Immediately  applications  came  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  it  was  dealt  about  very  liberally,  and,  if 
poflible,  even  more  abfurdly  than  the  falaries  had  been 
before.  There  was  hardly  an  inilance  of  its  being  be- 
flowed for  real  knowledge  or  ufeful  induflry  ;  but  for 
fome  whimfical  qualification  of  a  different  kind.  If  a 
man  had  invented  a  new  dance  or  fong,  or  colledled  a 
whole  barrel  of  falted  butterflies  in  one  fummer,  or  made 
a  gold  chain  for  binding  a  flea  to  a  poll,  he  was  inftant- 
Iv  created  a  Mafler  of  Service. 


C     H    A    P.       XI. 

Of  the  sentiments  of  the  People  concerning  the  SeryaniSy 
and  their  manner  of  treating  them. 

r-^-\YLY.  reader  may  probably  be  vv^ondering  in  himfelf^ 
J^  how  the  people  behaved  in  thefe  circumflances,  and 
wiiut  became  of  their  affairs.  He  may  be  ready  to  think 
that  their  patience  mufl  be  by  this  time  nearly  exhaujted, 
and  fome  terrible  revolution  at  hand.  The  truth  is,  the 
patience  of  many  of  them  had  been  at  an  end  for  manv 
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years;  but,  bein^  divided  among  themfelves,  their  iufia- 
ence  was  not  fufficient  to  produce  a  general  change.  It 
is  impoffible  to  mention  all  the  efteds  which  the  conduft 
of  the  fervants  had  upon  the  peoj^le  ;  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  take  particular  notice  ot  two  claffes  of  men,  and 
their  behaviour  upon  the  fubjeft. 

One  let  of  people  rofe  among  them,  whofe  fentiments 
and  conduct  were  as  fingular  and  extraordinary,  as  any 
thing  recorded  in  this  book.  They  were  men  v>'ho  niade 
high  pretenfions  to  reafon  and  penetration,  and  gave  them- 
felves much  to  abftraCt  reflexions  upon  the  nature  of 
things.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  nation  centred  in  themfelves  ;  and  that  all  the  reil 
were  downriglit  fools  or  madmen.  However,  entering 
upon  their  fpeculations  vnt\\  fuch  an  overweening  conceit 
of  themfelves,  their  boalled  reafon  firil  led  them  into  ma- 
ny miflakes,  and  at  laft  fairly  turned  their  heads. 

It  was  their  cullom  to  fearch  into  hillory,  and  particu- 
larly into  the  hiilory  of  the  fervants.  There  they  found, 
that  in  every  age,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  knavery 
among  the  fervants.  All  the  inilances  of  this  fort  they 
ufedto  colleft,  publifli,  and  compare  with  the  conduct  of 
the  fervants  in  their  own  times  ;  which  they  expofed 
with  the  greateft  feverity.  At  lall,  by  long  dwelling  upon 
this  fubjedt,  they  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  fervant ;  that  they 
never  had  done  any  thing  but  harm  ;  and  that  the  vrorld 
would  be  much  better  without  them.  Sometimes  fober- 
miinded  people  attempted  to  fet  them  to  rights,  and  al- 
ledged,  that  though  the  dillioneil  had  always  been  too 
numerous  as  well  as  noify,  yet  Hill  there  were  fome  of 
great  worth  and  ufefulnefs ;  nay,  that  fociety,  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  not  fubfifl  v/ithout  perfonc  in  lower  fla- 
tions,  to  ferve  and  accommodate  tliofe  in  higher.  This 
was  fo  far  from  having  an  effeCl  upon  them,  that  they 
.became  always  more  pofitive  upon  contradiction,  and 
fcarce  ever  failed  to  advance  opinions  fdll  more  v/ild  and 
romantic  than  before.  Inftead  of  yiekling  that  fervants 
were  neceffary  in  fociety,  they  afiirn^ed,  that  it  was  not 
only  clefirable,  but  extremely  polfible,  to  have   a  v.hole 
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nation  of  lords,  without  one  perfon  among  them  of  infe- 
rior degree. 

Tiicy  affirmed,  that  excepting  fervants,  all  other  men 
were  by  nature  wife,  honell,  and  a6live ;  fully  fufficient 
for  their  own  happinefs  ;  and  that  they  would  have  been 
quite  virtuous  and  happy,  without  any  exception,  if  they 
had  not  been  blind-folded  and  deceived  by  the  fervants. 
To  this  race,  whom  they  ufed  often  in  a  fit  of  raving,  to 
curfe  in  a  moft  'dreadful  manner,  they  imputed  all  the 
envy,  malice,  oppreffion,  covetoufnefs,  fraud,  rapine,  and 
bloodfhed  that  ever  had  happened  fince  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  In  fupport  of  their  fcheme,  they  made  learn- 
ed difquifitions  on  nature,  and  the  firfi:  caufe  of  all  things. 
They  fliewed  that  nature  was,  and  muil  be  wife  and  good 
in  all  her  productions ;  and,  therefore,  that  man  mull 
needs  be  free  from  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  his  ori- 
ginal conftitution  perfedly  jull  and  found.  All  the  difor- 
ders  that  were  to  be  feen  in  fociety  were  eafily  accounted 
for,  from  the  hellifli  machinations  of  the  fervants. — 
In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious,  that  the  fervants  were 
the  produft  of  nature  too  ;  and  accorchng  to  the  fame 
reafoning,  mufl  have  been  of  as  gentle  and  tradable  dif- 
pofitions,  and  in  all  refpeds  as  faultlefs  as  their  mailers. 
This  manifelt  difficulty  in  their  own  fcheme,  however 
unaccountable  it  may  appear,  they  never  once  reflected 
upon,  nor  by  confequence  attempted  to  refolve. 

Sometimes  they  were  prefled  with  the  neceffity  of  fer- 
vants to  cultivate  the  ground,  which,-  if  negle£led,  it  was 
plain,  would  grow  over  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  every 
noxious  weed.  Here  they  immediately  recurred  to  their 
Old  argument,  the  excellency  of  nature's  produftions  ; 
and  upon  the  Hrength  of  it,  prefumed  abfolutely  to  deny 
the  fad.  They  faid,  were  the  earth  only  left  to  it- 
ielf,  it  would  produce  nodiing  but  what  was  ufeful  and 
falutary,  and  that  in  great  abundance,  for  the  fupport  of 
its  inliabitants  ;  that  all  the  pretended  cultivation  of  it  by 
the  fervants  was  but  fpoiling  it ;  and  that  the}'-  themfelves 
had  fowed  the  feeds  of  every  hurtful  or  unnecefl'ary  plant. 
It  w?.s  to  no  purpofe  to  mention  to  them,  either  the  vaft 
trads  of  uncultivated  ground,  or  tlie  defolate  condition  ©f 
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a  neglecled  field ;  all  this,  they  pretended,  arofe  from  a 
certain  fympathy  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  one  with 
another,  and  from  poifonoiis  vapours  eafily  carried  by  the 
wind,  from  the  places  where  fervants  had  been  at  work. 
In  fhort,  they  fometimes  projeiSled  a  fcheme  for  a  new 
fettlement  where  no  fervants  fliould  be  admitted ;  and 
where  they  hoped,  in  a  little  time,  every  man  would  be 
as  wife  as  a  philofopher,  as  rich  as  a  merchant,  and  as 
magnificent  as  a  king. 

After  all,  the  perfe6lion  of  their  abfurdity  appeared  in 
the  following  circumflance.  Though  it  was  plain,  to  any 
perfon  of  reflection,  that  their  delirium  took  its  rife  from 
the  tricks  and  mifloehavior  of  bad  fervants,  yet  they  had 
the  mofl  rooted  and  inveterate  antipathy  at  thofe  that  were 
good.  The  reafon,  probably  was,  that  the  diligence  and 
ufefulnefs  of  this  lall  fort  flood  diredly  in  the  way  of  their 
fcheme,  and  prevented  the  refl:  of  the  nation  from  being 
of  their  opinion.  All  feemingly  good  fervants  they  af- 
firmed to  be  at  bottom  arrant  knaves  ;  and  in  one  rei'pedi, 
unfpeakably  worfe  than  any  of  the  refl,  becaufe  they  ap- 
peared to  be  better.  The  idle,  flothful,  worthlefs  fer- 
vants, Vv'ere  frequently  their  companions  ;  and  it  was  one 
of  their  highefh  entertainments  to  lead  fuch  fellows  into 
frolicks,  mifchief,  or  debauchery,  and  then  point  them 
out  to  their  fellow  citizens,  andufe  v/ords  to  this  purpofe, 
*  You  poor  hood-v/inked  fools,  do  you  fee  thefe  rafcals  ? 
'■  why  will  you  any  longer  harbor  them  in  your  houfes  .'' 
*■  they  are  all  of  one  complexion,  and  will  infallibly  bring 
'  you  to  mifery  and  fpeedy  deftrudion.' 


CHAP.      xir. 

Continuation  of  the  same  subject.  The  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  others  ^  inconsequence  of  the  behavior  of  the 
Seyoajits. 

^^TE  are  not  to  fuppofe   that  the  whole  nation  lofl 

V  y      their  fenfes.     No :   by   far  the    greater  number 

ailed  as  prudently  and  rationally  as  men  could  do  in  their 
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circumflances.  According  to  plain  common  fenfe,  in 
proportion  as  corruption  and  degeneracy  increafed  among 
the  fervants,  they  let  the  higher  value  on  fuch  as  were 
honeft  and  faithful.  They  ufed  every  mean  in  their  pow- 
er to  procure  fuch  for  their  own  families,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  corporation-  When  this  could  not  be  brought 
about,  or  when  a  good-for-nothing-fellow  was  buckled  to 
the  falary,  they  put  themfclves  to  the  additional  expence 
of  hiring  one  according  to  their  own  mind  ;  paid  the  for- 
mer his  wages  duly,  and  only  defu'ed  the  favor  of  him  to 
give  them  no  trouble,  but  fpcnd  his  time  according  to  his 
own  fancy. 

It  was  pleafant  enough  to  obferve  the  different  conduct 
of  the  eilabliflied  fervants,  according  to  their  different 
tempers,  when  they  fell  under  this  predicament.  Some 
of  them  were  greatly  enraged  to  fee  the  fervice  of  another 
preferred  to  theirs,  ufed  many  artful  methods  to  prevent 
it  where  they  could,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing their  malice,  or  glutting  their  revenge  when  they  could 
not.  Where  they  could  get  any  body  to  believe  them, 
they  afferted  that  all  fliill  and  power  of  doing  good  was 
confined  to  the  corporation  ;  that  it  was  inherent  in  them, 
and  defcended  in  their  blood  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, like  courage  in  the  race  of  game  cocks.  Tlie  others, 
they  pretended,  were  a  fpurious  brood,  and  that  it  was 
impolTible  to  train  them  fo  as  to  make  them  fit  for  fer- 
vice. 

If  this  did  not  gain  credit,  all  pofTible  pains  were  taken 
to  difparage  the  condudt  of  the  additional  fervants.  Their 
work  was  examined  with  the  greatell  ffriftnefs,  every 
flaw  in  it  pointed  out,  and  many  faults  imputed  to  it 
merely  through  envy.  If  any  piece  of  work  appeared  to 
be  fubflantial,  they  pretended  it  wanted  neatnefs,  and 
was  altogether  inelegant.  This  charge,  however,  made 
litdc  impreffion  upon  the  people.  They  had  been  fo  long 
f)lagued  witli  fervants  who  minded  nothing  but  ornament, 
both  in  their  perfons  and  their  w  ork,  that  they  were  ra- 
ther pleafed  than  difgufled  with  one  of  a  more  homely  car- 
riage. 
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When  nothing  elfe  would  do,  the  groffefl:  lies  and  ca- 
lumnies were  fpread,  both  of  the  new  fervants  and  thofe 
who  employed  them.  It  was  pretended,  that  they  fowed 
the  feeds  of  fedition  and  difaffedlion,  in  the  families  where 
they  got  admittance.  Sometimes  this  accufation,  though 
utterly  groundlefs,  obtained  fuch  credit  with  the  governors, 
that,  if  they  had  a  complaint  to  make,  or  a  caufe  to  try, 
they  could  fcarcely  expeft  juftice.  It  was  alfo  alledged, 
that  they  terrified  the  children  out  of  their  wits,  by  telling 
frightful  ftories  in  the  winter  evenings.  You  might 
meet  with  many  of  the  ellabliflied  fervants  who  afferted, 
and  even  feemed  to  believe,  that  all  who  employed  any 
other  than  themfelves,  were  idiots  or  crack-brained,  and 
deftitute  of  common  fenfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  edablillied  fervants 
were  altogether  indifferent  how  many  others  v/ere  hired, 
and  how  little  work  was  left  to  themfelves.  They  knew 
that  their  wages  were  well  fecured  to  them,  v/hich  was  the 
main  chance  ;  and  they  found  rather  more  time  and  liber- 
ty to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  better  fatisfied  if  the  people  had  been 
content  with  what  kind  and  quality  of  work  they  thought 
proper  to  do.  But,  as  this  was  not  to  be  expefted,  the 
hiring  of  others  rendered  all  matters  perfectly  eafy,  and 
their  lives  were  one  continued  fcene  of  indolence  or  plea- 
fure. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  highly  diverting  to  hear  how 
they  expreffed  themfelves  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  with 
how  much  art  and  cunning  they  made  a  virtue  of  neceffity. 
They  ufed  to  extol  their  own  candor  and  benevolence. 

*  Gentlemen,'  one  of  them  would  fay, '  you  fee  with  what 

*  difcretion  I  ufe  you.     I  am  always  glad  to  fee  liberty 
'  prevail,  and  every  man  fuiFered  to  do  what  feems  pro- 

*  per  to  himfelf.     I  am  v/ell  plsafed,  that  you  ihould  hire 
'  as  many  fervants  as  you  incline.     I  afli  no  more,  than 

*  that  I  may  have  a  clean  neat  bed-chamber,  in  a  conve- 
'  nicnt  part  of  the  houfe,  my  v/ages  well  and  regularly 

*  paid,  and  a  fmall  bit  of  ground  in  the  garden,  to  bring 
"*  up  a  few  delicious  herbs  and  fruits  for  my  own  ule.      If 

*  thcfe  things  are  properly  attended  to,  you  ihaii  find  me 
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'  a  good  man  to  live  with ;  I  fliall  never  interfere  with 

*  your  work  in  the  leaft,  or  give  you  any  mannert)f  trou- 

*  ble,  even  by  making  remarks  upon  it.'  In  fuch  a  caie, 
it  woukl  happen  now  and  then,  that  one  of  the  family, 
touched  a  little  with  the  abfurdity  of  this  phlegmatick 
ipeech,  would  anfwer,  *  That  very  well  he  might  m_ake 
'  himfelf  eafy,  fince,  all  the  while,  he  was  well  fed  and 

*  clothed  at  their  expence.'  This  he  vv'ould  receive  with 
filent  contempt,  anddifplay  the  greateft  fatisfaftion  in  his 
own  compofure  of  fpirit,  and  nieeknefs  of  temper. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  die  nation,  they  refleded 
very  little  upon  their  condition,  but  took  fuch  fervants  as 
were  fent  to  them,  and  rubbed  on  as  well  as  they  could. 
Such  quiet  and  paffive  people  were  highly  extolled  by 
the  fervants,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  declaring,  that 
they  were  the  only  folid  and  rational  perfons  in  the  v^^hole 
kingdom.  Thefe  praifes  delighted  them  greatly  ;  fo  that 
they  lived  as  poor  and  as  merry  as  beggars,  v/ho  have  no- 
-thing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear. 


CONCLUSION. 


THUS  I  have  given  the  render  an  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary clafs  of  men ;  and,  I  am  certain,  he 
mull  coniefs,  there  is  fomething  in  their  characters  and 
conduct,  proper  to  excite  a  mixture  of  laughter  and  in- 
dignation. It  is  alfo  probable,  that  he  feels  a  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  fympathy  with  the  deluded  and  opprefied 
people,  and  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  appeared 
any  profpect  of  deliverance.  Tliis  was  a  queflion  J  often 
allied  at  my  informer,  who  aifurcd  me  that,  from  what  he 
had  heard  and  feen,  there  was  not  the  moil  diftant  prof- 
pcdl  of  reformation  by  the  fei'vants  themfelves.  The 
honefler  fort  were  always  borne  down,  traduced  and  ilan- 
dered ;  and  thofe  of  an  oppofite  character,  had  fo  long 
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kept  the  management  of  the  corporation  in  their  hands, 
that  they  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  in  their  authority, 
and  openly  fet  at  defiance  both  the  people  in  general, 
and  their  fellow  fervants. 

There  remained  jufi;  a  glimpfe  of  hope  from  one  quar- 
ter, viz.  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  chofen  to  the 
office  of  helpers.  They  had  at  firfl  contributed  as  much 
as  any  to  the  introduction  of  wrong  meafures ;  but,  not 
being  under  the  temptation  of  interefl,  they  began  to  open 
their  eyes  at  laft.  For  fome  years  they  had  been  a  con- 
fiderable  reflraint  upon  the  violence  of  the  fervants,  and 
had  prevented  them  in  feveral  inftances  from  degrading, 
ftripping,  and  branding  thofe  who  had  incurred  their  dif- 
pleafure,  by  doing  bufmefs  at  unfeafonable  hours.  They 
had  alfo  contributed  to  the  difgrace  and  difmiflion  of  fome 
drunken  fots,  and  lafcivious  wretches,  whom  feveral  of 
the  leading  fervants  had  a  llrong  inclination  to  fpare. 
From  thefe  circumftances,  fome  flattered  themfelves  that 
a  change  might  be  brought  about ;  and  that,  though  the 
fervants  would  never  think  of  any  reformation  themfelves, 
it  would  foon  ht  forced  upon  them  by  a  foreign  hand. 

After  all,  it  was  but  very  imcertain  whether  any  mate- 
rial change  would  foon  take  place  ;  and  therefore,  while 
ive  can  only  fend  that  unhappy  people  our  good  wifhes, 
we  have  reafon  to  rejoice  in  our  own  good  fortune,  that 
we  are  perfedtly  free  from  impofitions  of  the  fame  or  any 
fimilar  kind. 


V<5L.  IIL  LI 
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IN  JUSTICE  to  the  me7nory  of  Dr.  Witherspeon^ 
it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  these  lectures  for 
the  press,  a?id  that  he  once  compelled  a  printer  %v.ho^  with- 
out his  knowledge  Jjdd  undertaken  to  publish  them  ^  to  desist 
from  the  design,  by  threatning  a  prosecution  as  the  conse- 
quence of  persisting  in  it.  The  Doctor*  s  lectures  on  morals^ 
notwithstanding  they  assume  the  form  of  regular  discourses^ 
were  in  fact,  'oiewedby  himself  as  little  more  than  a  syllabus 
or  compend,  on  which  he  might  erdarge  before  a  class  at 
the  times  of  recitation  ;  and  not  intending  that  they  should 
go  further^  or  be  otherwise  considered^  he  took  freely 
and  vjithout  acknowledgment  from  writers  of  character 
such  ideas,  and  perhaps  expressiotis,  as  he  found  suited  to 
his  purpose.  But  though  these  causes  would  not  permit 
the  Dr.  himself  to  give  to  the  public  these  sketches  of 
moral  philosophy,  it  is  belie'ued  that  they  ought  not  to  operate 
so  powerfully  on  those  into  whose  hands  his  papers  ha'ue 
fallen  since  his  death.  Many  of  his  pupils  whose  eminence 
in  literature  arid  distinction  in  society  giw  iveight  to  their 
opinions,  haiie  thought  that  these  lectures,  with  all  their 
imperjections,  contain  one  of  the  best  and  most  perspicuous 
exhibitions  of  the  radical  principles  of  the  science  on  ivhicb 
they  treat  that  has  e^oer  been  made,  arid  they  have  very  im- 
portunately deinanded  their  publication  in  this  edition  of 
his  ivorks  :  Mor  is  it  conceived  that  a  compliance  with  this 
dernand,  after  the  explanation  here  given  can  do  any  injury 
to  the  Dfs.  reputation.  And  to  the  writer  of  this  note  it 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  that  a  very  valuable  work 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  because  it  is  in  some  mea- 
sure incomplete,  or  bee  cnise  it  is  partly  a  selection  from  au- 
thors to  whom  a  distinct  reference  cannot  nom  be  made*     > 
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MORAL     PHILOSOPHY, 


MORAL  Philofophy  is  that  branch  of  Science  which 
treats  of  the  principles  and  laws  of  Duty  or  Mo- 
rals. It  is  called  Philosophy,  becaufe  it  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation  by  reafon,  as 
diftinft  from  revelation. 

Hence  arifes  a  queftion,  is  it  lawful,  and  is  it  fafe  or 
ufeful  to  feparate  moral  philofophy  from  religion  ?  It 
will  be  faid,  it  is  either  the  fame  or  different  from  reveal- 
ed truth ;  if  the  fame,  unneceffary — if  different,  falfe  and 
dangerous. 

An  author  of  New -England,  fays,  moral  philofophy  is 
juft  reducing  infidelity  to  a  fyflem.  But  however  fpecious 
the  objedions,  they  will  be  found  at  bottom  not  folid. — 
If  the  Scripture  is  true,  the  difcoveries  of  reafon  cannot 
be  contrary  to  it ;  and  therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  And  as  we  are  certain  it  can  do  no  evil, 
fo  there  is  a  probability  that  it  may  do  much  good.  There 
may  be  an  illuOration  and  confirmation  of  the  infpired 
writings,  from  reafon  and  obfervation,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  tieir  beauty  and  force. 

The  noble  and  eminent  improvements  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy, which  have  been  made  fmce  the  end  of  the  laft 
century,  have  been  fiir  from  hurting  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly  prom.oted  it. 
Why  Ihould  it  not  be  die  fame  v/ith  moral  philofophy, 
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which  is  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ?  It  is  true,  that  infidels  do  commonly  proceed 
upon  pretended  j5rinciples  of  reafon.  But  as  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  hinder  them  from  reafoning  on  this  fubjeft,  the 
bell  way  is  to  meet  them  upon  their  oWn  ground,  and  to 
Ihow  from  reafon  itfelf,  the  fallacy  of  their  principles.  I 
do  not  know  any  thing  that  ferves  more  for  the  fupport  of 
religion  than  to  fee  from  the  different  and  oppofite  fyf- 
tems  of  philofophers,  that  there  is  nothing  certain  in 
their  fchemes,  but  what  is  coincident  with  the  word  of 
■God. 

Some  there  are,  and  perhaps  more  in  the  prefent  than 
any  former  age,  who  deny  the  law  of  nature,  and  fay,  that 
all  fuch  fentiments  as  have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  the 
law  of  nature,  are  from  revelation  and  tradition. 

Wc  mull  diflinguifh  here  between  the  light  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nature:  by  the  firft  is  to  be  underftood 
what  we  can  or  do  difcover  by  our  own  powers,  without 
revelation  or  tradition  :  by  the  fecond,  that  which,  when 
dlfcovered,  can  be  made  appear  to  be  agreeabje  to  reafon 
and  nature. 

There  have  been  fome  very  flirewd  and  able  writers 
of  late,  viz.  Dr.  Willfon,  of  New  Callle,  and  Mr.  Ric- 
calton  of  Scotland,  who  have  written  againft  the  light  of 
nature,  Ihewing  that  the  firft  principles  of  knowledge 
are  taken  from  information.  That  nothing  can  be  fuppo- 
ied  more  rude  and  ignorant,  than  man  without  inftruc- 
tion.  That  when  men  have  been  brought  up  fo,  they 
have  fcarcely  been  fuperior  to  brutes.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  be  precife  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  to  diftinguilli  the  dif- 
coveries  of  reafon  from  the  exercife  of  it.  Yet  I  think, 
admitting  all,  or  the  greateft  part,  of  what  fi;ich  contend  for, 
we  may,  notwithftanding,  confide r  how  far  any  thing  is 
confonant  to  reafon,  or  may  be  proven  by  reafon  ;  though 
perhaps  reafon,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would  never  have  difco- 
vered  it. 

Dr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  greateft  champions  for  the 
law  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  only  fince  his  time  that  the  fhrewd 
oppofers  of  it  have  appeared.  The  Hutchinfoniaris  (fo 
c:illedfrom  Hutchinfon  of  England)  infift   that  not  only 
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all  moral,  but  alfo  all  natural  knowledge  comes  from 
revelation,  the  true  fyflem  of  the  world,  true  chronology, 
all  human  arts,  &:c.  In  this,  as  is  ufual  with  moft 
other  clafles  of  men,  they  carry  their  noilrum  to  extra- 
vagance. I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Scripture 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  found  philofophy  ;  yet  certainly 
it  was  never  intended  to  teach  us  every  thing.  The  poli- 
tical law  of  the  Jews  contains  many  noble  principles  of 
equity,  and  excellent  examples  to  future  lawgivers  ;  yet 
it  was  fo  local  and  peculiar,  that  certainly  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  immutable  and  univerfal. 

It  would  be  more  juft  and  ufeful  to  fay  that  all  fimple 
and  original  difcoveries  have  beeu  the  production  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  not  the  invention  of  man.  On  the  whole, 
it  feems  reafonable  to  make  moral  philofophy,  in'  the  fenfe 
above  explained,  a  fubje£l  of  ftudy.  And  indeed  let 
men  think  what  they  will  of  it,  they  ought  to  acquaint 
themfelves  with  it.  They  muft  know  what  it  is,  if  they 
mean  ever  to  fhow  that  it  is  falfe. 

The  Dhision  of  the  Subject. 

Moral  philofophy  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
Ethics  and  Politics,  to  this fome  add  Jurifprudence, though 
this  may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  politics. 

jEthics  relate  to  perfonal  duties.  Politics  to  the  conlli- 
tiition,  government,  and  rights  of  focieties,  and  jurifpru- 
dence, to  the  adminiflration  of  juftice  in  conftituted  Hates. 

It  feems  a  point  agreed  apon,  that  the  principles  of 
duty  and  obligation  mull  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
man.  That  is  to  fay,  if  we, can  difcover  how  his  Maker 
formed  him,  or  for  what  he  intended  him,  that  certa  inly 
is  what  he  ought  to  be. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  however,  is  either 
perplexed  and  difficult  of  itfelf,  or  hath  been  made  fo,  by 
•the  manner  in  which  writers  in  all  ages  have  treated  it. 
Perhaps  this  circumllance  iticlf,  is  a  llrong  prefump- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  doftrine  of  the  depravity 
ami  corruption  of  our  nature.     Suppofmg  this  depravity, 
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k  mull  be  one  great  caufe  of  difficulty  and  confufion  in 
giving  an  account  of  human  nature  as  the  work  of  God. 

This  I  take  to  be  indeed  the  cafe  with  the  greatell  part- 
of  our  moral  and  theological  knowledge. 

Thofe  who  deny  this  depravity,  will  be  apt  to  plead  for 
every  thing,  or  for  many  things  as  dictates  of  nature," 
which  are  in  reality  propenfities  of  nature  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  but  at  the  f3,me  time  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  its 
departure  from  its  original  purity.  It  is  by  the  remaining 
power  of  natural  confcience  that  we  muft  endeavor  to  de- 
te£l  and  oppofe  thefe  errors. 

(i)  We  may  confider  man  very  generally  in  his  fpecies  as 
dillind  from  and  fuperior  to  the  other  creatures,  and  what 
it  is,  in  which  the  difference  truly  confifls.  (2)  As  an 
individual,  what  are  the  parts  which  conflitute  his  nature. 

I.  Philofophers  have  generally  attempted  to  affign  the 
precife  diftindion  between  men  and  the  other  animals;  but 
when  endeavoring  tp  bring  it  to  one  peculiar  incommu- 
nicable chara^tcriflic,  they  have  generally  contradi6:ed 
one  another  and  fometimes  difputcd  with  violence  and 
rendered  the  thing  more-  uncertain. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  a  precife  criterion  only 
ferves  to  fhow  that  in  man  wc  have  an  example  of  what 
we  fee  alfo  every  where  elfe,  viz.  a  beautiful  and  infen-' 
•fible  gradation  from  one  thing  to  another,  fo  that  the  high- 
eft  of  the  inferior  is,  as  it  were,  connedted  and  blended 
with  the  loweft  of  the  fuperior  clafs.  Birds  and  beafts  are 
connefted  by  fome  fpecies  fo  that  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
fay  whether  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other — So  in- 
deed it  is  in  the  whole  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  kingdom. 
(1)  Some  fay  men  are  diftinguiflied  from  brutes  by  reafon, 
and  certainly  this,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  is  the  moft  ho- 
norable of  our  diftinflions.  (2)  Odiers  fay  that  many  brutes 
give  ilrong  figns  of  reafon,  as  dogs,  horfes  and  elephants. 
But  that  man  is  diftinguifhed  by  n^emory  and  forefight  : 
but  I  apprehend  that  thefe  are  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
reafon,  if  there  are  fome  glimmerings  of  reafon  in  the 
brute  creation,  there  are  alfo  manifeft  proofs  of  memory 
and  fome  of  forefight.  (3.)  Some  have  thought  it  pro- 
per *'o  dillinguifli  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  by  the 
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ufe  of  fpeech,  no  other  creatures  having  an  articulate  lan- 
guage. Here  again  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  our 
diiiindlion  is  chiefly  the  excellence  and  fullnefs  of  articu- 
late difcourfe  ;  for  brutes  have  certainly  the  art  of  ma- 
king one  another  underhand  many  things   by  found. — 
(4.)  Some  have    faid  that    man  is  not  compleatly  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  any  of  thefe,  but  by  a  fenfe  of  religion. '  And 
I  think  it  rauft  be  admitted  that  of  piety  or  a  fenfe  of  a  Su- . 
preme  Being,  there  is  not  any  trace  to  be  feen  in  the  in-  ^ 
ferior  creatures.     The  flories  handed  about  by  weak-mind-  Tf' 
ed  perfons,  or  retailed  by  credulous  authors,  of  refpeCt  in 
them  to  churches,  or  facred  perfons,  are  to  be  difdainsd  as 
wholly  fabulous   and    vifionary.     (5.)  There  have  been 
fome  who  have  faid  that  man  is  dillinguiflied  from  the 
brutes  by  a  fenfe  of  ridicule. 

The  whole  creation  (fays  a  certain  author)  is  grave  ex- 
cept man,  no  one  laughs  but  himfelf.  There  is  fomething 
whimfical  in  fixing  upon  this  as  the  criterion,  and  it  does 
not  feemto  fet  us  in  a  very  refpeCtable  light.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  improper  to  fmile  upon  the  occafion,  and  to  fay,  that 
if  this  fentiment  is  embraced,  we  fnall  be  obliged  to  confefs 
kindred  with  the  apes,  who  are  certainly  themfelves  pof- 
feffed  of  a  rifible  faculty,  as  well  as  qualified  to  excite 
laughter  in  us.  On  the  whole  there  feems  no  neceffity  of 
fixing  upon  fome  one  criterion  to  the  exclufion  of  others. 

There  is  a  great  and  apparent  diftinftion  between  man 
and  the  inferior  animals,  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  his 
form,  which  the  poet  takes  notice  of,  Os  homini  fublime 
dedit,  &c.  but  alfo  in  reafon,  memory,  refledion,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  future  ftate. 

A  general  diftiniSlion,  which  deferves  particularly  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  moral  difquifitions,  is,  that  man  is  evi- 
dently  made  to  be  guided,  and  protected  from  dangers, 
and  fupplied  with  what  is  ufeful  more  by  reafon,  and 
brutes  more  by  inftinft. 

•  It  is  not  very  eafy  and  perhaps  not  neceffary  to  explain 
inftinft.  It  is  fomething  previous  to  reafon  and  choice. 
When  v;e  fay  the  birds  build  their  nefts  by  inftin^l,  and 
man  builds  his  habitation  by  reflection,  experience  or 
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inflruclion,  we  iinderiland  the  thing  well  enough,  but  if 
we  aitcii^pt  to  give  a  logical  delinition  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  will  immediately  be  ailaulted  by  a  tlioufand 
arguments. 

Though  man  is  evidently  governed  by  fomething  elfe 
tlian  inllind,  he  alfo  has  feveral  inflinclive  propenfities, 
feme  of  them  independent  of,  and  ibme  of  them  intermix- 
ed with  his  moral  difpofitions.  Of  the  firfi;  kind  are  hun- 
ger, thirft,  and  fome  others  ;  of  the  lafl  is  parental  ten- 
fdernefs  towards  offspring. 

On  inflindl  we  Ihall  only  fay  faither,  that  it  leads  more 
immediately  to  the  appointment  of  the  Creator,  and  whe- 
ther in  man,  or  in  other  creatures,  operates  more  early 
and  more  uniformly  than  reafon. 


LECTURE    II. 

->d  ^O^NSIDERING  man  as  an  individual,  v.'e  dif- 
\^_y  cover  the  moft  obvious  and  remarkable  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  nature,  that  he  is  a  compound  of  body 
and  fpirit.  I  take  this  for  granted  here  becaufe  we  are 
only  explaining  the  nature  of  man.  When  we  come  to 
his  fentiments  and  principles  of  adion,  it  will  be  more 
proper  to  take  notice  of  the  fpirituality  and  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  how  they  are  proved. 

The  body  and  fpirit  have  a  great  reciprocal  influence 
one  upon  another.  The  body  on  the  temper  and  difpofiti- 
on  of  the  foul,  and  the  foul  on  the  Hate  and  habit  of  the 
body.  The  body  is  properly  the  minifter  of  the  foul,  the 
means  of  conveying  perceptions  to  it,  but  nothing  with- 
out it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  the  flrufture  of  the  body ; 
this  is  fufficiently  known  to  all,  except  we  defcend  to  ana- 
tomical exadlnefs,  and  then  like  all  the  other  parts  of  na- 
ture it  (liows  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  With  re- 
gard to  morals,  the  influence  of  the  body  in  a  certain 
view  may  be  very  great  in  enflaving  men  to  appetite, 
and  yet  there  does  not  feem  any  fuch  conne6;ion  with 
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morals  as  to  require  a  particular  defcription.  I  think 
tf.ere  is  little  realbii  to  doubt  that  there  are  great  and  ef- 
fential  differences  between  man  and  man,  as  to  the  fpirit 
and  its  proper  powers  ;  but  it  feems  plain  that  fuch  are  the 
laws  of  union  between  the  body  and  fpirit,  that  many  fa- 
culties are  weakened  and  fome  rendered  altogether  incapa- 
ble of  exercife,  merely  by  an  alteration  of  the  ftate  of  the  bo- 
dy. Memory  is  frequently  loll  and  judgment  weakened  by 
old  age  and  difeafe.  Sometimes  by  a  confufion  of  the  brain 
in  a  fall  the  judgment  is  wholly  difordered.  The  inilinc- 
tive  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirfl,  feem  to  refide  directly 
in  the  body,  and  the  foul  to  have  little  more  than  a  paflive 
perception.  Some  pafFions,  particularly  fear  and  rage, 
feem  alfo  to  have  their  feat  in  the  body,  immediately  pro- 
ducing a  certain  modification  of  the  blood  and  fpirits. — 
This  indeed  is  perhaps  the  cafe  in  fome  degree  with  all 
paifions  whenever  they  are  indulged,  they  give  a  modi- 
fication to  the  blood  and  fpirits,  which  make  them  eafily 
rekindled,  but  there  are  none  which  do  fo  inllantaneoufly 
arife  from  the  body,  and  prevent  deliberation,  w  ill  and 
choice,  as  thefe  now  named.  To  confider  the  evil  paf- 
fions  to  which  we  are  liable,  we  may  fay  thofe  that  de- 
pend molt:  upon  the  body,  are,  fear,  anger,  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  thofe  that  depend  leall  upon  it,  are,  ambition,  envy, 
covetoufnefs. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  commonly  divided  into 
thefe  three  kinds,  the  un:lerilanding,  the  v/lll,  and  the 
affedlions ;  though  perliaps  it  is  proper  to  oblerve,  that 
thefe  are  not  three  qualities  wholly  diiiin£t,  as  if  they  were 
three  different  beings,  but  different  ways  of  exerting  the 
fame  fimple  principle.  It  is  the  foul  or  mind  that  un- 
derftands,  wills,  or  is  aifeSled  v»/ith  pleafure  and  pain.  The 
underftanding  feems  to  have  trutli  for  its  objeft,  the  dif- 
covering  things  as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  and  in 
their  relations  one  to  another.  It  has  been  difputed  whe- 
ther good  be  in.  any  degree  the  objeft  of  the  underlland- 
ing.  On  the  one  hand  It  feems  as  if  truth  and  that  only 
belonged  to  the  underftanding  :  becaufe  we  can  eafily 
fuppofe  perfons  of  equal  intelleftual  powers  and  oppofite 
moral  characlers.     Nay,  we  can  fuppofe  malfgnity  joined 
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to  a  high  degree  of  underflanding  and  virtue,  or  true  good- 
nels  to  a  much  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choice 
made  by  the  will  Teems  to  have  the  judgment  or  delibe- 
ration of  the  underflanding  as  its  very  foundation.  How 
can  this  be  it  will  be  faid,  if  the  underflanding  has  nothing 
to  do  with  good  or  evil.  A  confiderable  oppofition  of 
lentiments  among  philolbphers,  has  arifen  from  this  quef- 
tion.  Dr.  Clark,  and  fome  others  make  underilanciing 
or  reafon  the  innnediate  principle  of  virtue.  Shaftfbury, 
Hutchinfon,  and  others,  make  affetStion  the  principle  of  it. 
Perhaps  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  v/holly  right. 
Probably  both  are  neceilary. 

The  connexion  between  truth  and  goodnefs,  between 
the  underftanding  and  the  heart,  is  a  fubjed  of  great  mo- 
ment, but  alfo  oi  great  difficulty,  \  think  we  may  fay  with 
certainty  that  infinite  perfeftion,  intelledual  and  moral, 
are  united  and  infeparable  in  the  Supreme  Being.  There 
is  not  however  in  inferior  natures  an  exa£t  proportiori  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ;  yet  I  apprehend  that  truth 
naturally  and  necelTarily  promotes  goodnefs,  and  falfe- 
hood  the  contrary  ;  but  as  the  influence  is  reciprocal,  ma- 
lignity of  difpofition,  even  with  the  greateft  natural  pow- 
ers, blinds  the  underftanding,  and  prevents  the  perception 
of  truth  itfelf. 

Of  the  will  it  is  ufual  to  enumerate  four  adls  ;  defire, 
averfion,  joy  and  forrow.  The  two  laft,  Hutchinfon 
fays  are  fuperfluous,  in  which  he  feems  to  be  right.  All 
the  adls  of  th(?  will  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  great 
heads  of  defire  and  averfion,  pr  in  other  words,  chufing 
and  refufing. 

The  afFedlions  are  called  alfo  paflions  becaufe  often 
excited  by  external  obje6ls.  In  as  far  as  they  differ 
from  a  calm  deliberate  decifion  of  the  judgment,  or  de- 
termination of  the  will,  they  may  be  called  ilrong  pro- 
penfities,  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  of  themfelves 
contribute  not  a  little  to  bias  the  judgment,  or  incline 
tlie  will. 

The  aflcclions  cannot  be  better  underflood  than  by 
obferving  the  difference  between  a  calm  deliberate  gene- 
ral  inclination,    whether  of  the    felfifh   or   benevolent 
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kind,  and  particular  violent  inclinations.  Every  man 
deliberately  wiflies  his  own  happinefs  ;  but  this  differs 
confiderably  from  a  paffionate  attachment  to  particular 
gratifications,  as  a  love  of  riches,  honors,  pleafures.  A 
good  man  will  have  a  deliberate  fixed  defire  of  the  welfare 
of  mankind  ;  but  this  differs  from  the  love  of  children, 
relations,  friends,  country. 

Tne  paffions  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be   greatly 
diverfified ;  becaufe  every  thing,  however  modified,  that 
is  the  object  of  defire  or  averfion,  may  grow  by  accident 
or  indulgence,  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  be  called,  and  deferve    1* 
to  be  called,  a  paiiion.     Accordingly  we  ex prefsourfelves    m% 
thus  in  the  Englilli  language — a  paflion  for  horfes,  dogs,     * 
^lay. 

However,  all  the  paffions  may  be  ranged  under  the 
two  great  heads  of  loije  and  hatred.  To  the  firft  belong 
efteem,  admiration,  good  will,  and  every  fpecies  of  ap- 
probation, delight,  and  defire  ;  to  the  other,  all  kinds  of 
averfion,  and  ways  of  exprefling  it,  envy^  malice^  rage^ 
rei^enge^  to  whatever  objects  they  may  be  direfted. 

Hope  and  fear,  joy  and  forrow,  though  frequently  rank- 
ed among  the  paffions,  feem  rather  to  be  ftates  or  modifi- 
cations of  the  mind,  attending  the  exercife  of  every  paf- 
fion,  according  as  its  objeft  is  probable  or  improbable, 
polTefled  or  loft 

.  Jealoufy  feems  to  be  a  paffion  of  a  middle  nature,  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it  fliould  be  ranked  under  the 
head  of  love  or  hatred.  It  is  often  faid  of  jealoufy  between 
the  fexes,  that  it  fprings  from  love  ;  yet  it  feems  plainly 
impoflible,  that  it  can  have  place  without  forming  an  ill 
opinion  of  its  objeQ,  at  leail  in  fome  degree.  The  fame 
thing  maybe  faid  of  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  in  friendfliip. 

The  paflions  may  be  ranged  in  two  claffes  in  a  difl'erent 
way,  viz.  as  they  are  felfiih  or  benevolent,  public  or  pri- 
vate. There  will  be  great  occafion  to  confider  this  dif- 
tinftion  afterwards,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  virtue, 
and  the  motives  that  lead  to  it.  What  is  obferved  now, 
is  only  to  ilJuflirate  our  nature  as  it  really  is.  There  is  a 
great  and  real  diftindion  between  paffions,  felfiih  and  be- 
nevolent.    The  firfl:  point  diredlly  and  immediately  at 
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our  own  intereft  in  the  gratification  ;  the  others  point  im- 
mediately  at  the  happinefs  of  others.  Of  the  firft  kind, 
is  the  love  of  fame,  power,  property,  pleafure.  And  of 
the  fecond,  is  family  and  domeftic  afPeiflion,  friendfhip  and 
patriotifm.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  fay,  that  ultimately  it 
is  to  pleafe  ourfelves,  or  becaufe  we  feel  a  fatisfaclion  in 
feekinp^  the  good  of  others  '.  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  diretH: 
objeft  in  view  in  many  cafes,  is  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  others  ;  and  for  this  many  have  been  willing  to  lacriiice 
every  thing,  even  life  itfelf. 

After  this  brief  furvey  of  human  nature,  in  one  light, 
or  in  one  point  of  view,  which  may  be  called  its  capacity, 
it  will  be  neceifary  to  return  back,  and  take  a  furvey  of  the 
\vd.y  in  which  xve  become  acquainted  with  the  objecls  about 
which  we  are  to  be  converfant,  or  upon  which  the  above 
faculties  are  to  be  exercifed. 

On  this  it  is  proper  to  obferve  in  general,  that  there  are 
but  two  ways  in  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
things,  viz.   ift,  Senfation  ;   2d,  Refledtion. 

I'lie  full  of  thefe  muft  be  divided  again  into  two  parts, 
external  and  internal. 

Kxternal  arifes  from  the  Immediate  impreflion  ofob- 
jetls  from  without.  The  external  fenfes  in  number  are 
five  ;  feeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tafting,  and  fmelling. 

In  thefe  are  obfervable  the  impreflion  itfelf,  or  the  fen- 
fation  we  feel,  and  the  fuppofition  infeparable  from  it,  that 
it  is  produced  by  an  external  objecl.  That  our  fenfes  are 
to  be  trufted  in  the  information  they  give  us,  feems  to  me 
a  firft  principle,  becaufe  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
after  reafonings.  The  iitw  exceptions  of  accidental  irre- 
gularity in  the  fenfes,  can  found  no  juil  objection  to  this, 
as  there  are  fo  many  plain  and  obvious  ways  of  difcover- 
ing  and  corre6ting  it. 

I'he  reality  of  the  material  fyftem,  I  think,  may  be  ea- 
fily  eftablifhed,  except  upon  fuch  principles  as  are  fubver- 
five  of  all  certainty,  and  lead  to  univerfal  fcepticifm  ; 
and  perfons  who  would  maintain  fuch  principles,  do  not 
deferve  to  be  reafoned  with,  becaufe  they  do  not  pretend 
to  communicate  knowledge,  but  to  take  all  knowledge 
from  us. 
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The  Immaterialifls  fay,  that  we  are  confcious  of  no- 
thing, but  the  impreffion  or  feeling  of  our  own  mind  ;  but 
they  do  not  obferve  that  the  impreffion  itfelf  impHes  and 
fuppofes  fomething  external,  that  communicates  it,  and 
cannot  be  feparated  from  that  fuppofition.  Sometimes 
fuch  reafoners  tell  us,  that  we  cannot  ihew  the  fubflance 
feparate  from  its  fenfible  qualities  ;  no  more  can  any  man 
fhevv  me  a  fenfible  quality  feparate  from  a  particular  fub- 
]tGi.  if  any  man  will  fhew  me  a  whitenefs  without  lliew- 
ing  me  any  thing  that  is  white,  or  roundnefs  without  any 
thing  that  is  round,  I  will  fhew  him  the  fubltance  without 
either  color  or  fhape. 

Irnmaterialifm  takes  away  the  diftindlion  between  truth 
and  falfehood.  I  have  an  idea  of  a  houfe  or  tree  in  a  cer- 
tain place  ;  and  I  call  this  true,  that  is,  I  am  of  opinion, 
there  is  really  a  houfe  or  tree  in  that  place.  Again,  I  form 
an  idea  of  a  houfe  or  tree,  as  what  may  be  in  that  place  ; 
I  afk  what  is  the  difference,  if  after  all  you  tell  me,  there 
is  neither  tree,  houfe  nor  place  any  where  exifting.  An 
advocate  for  that  fyftem  fays,  that  truth  confifts  in  the 
liveiinefs  of  the  idea,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
manifeflly  falfe.  I  can  form  as  diftin6t  an  idea  of  any 
thing  that  is  not,  as  any  thing  that  is,  when  it  is  abfent 
from  my  fight.  I  have  a  much  more  lively  idea  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Juno,  and  many  of  their  actions,  from  Homer 
and  Virgil,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  ever 
exilled,  than  I  have  of  many  things  that  I  know  happened 
within  thefe  few  months. 

The  truth  is,  the  immaterial  fyftem  is  a  wild  and  ridi- 
culous  attempt  to  unfettle  the  principles  of  common  fenfe 
by  metaphyfical  reafoning,  which  can  hardly  produce  any 
thing  but  contempt  in  the  generality  of  perfons  who  hear 
it,  and  v/hich  I  verily  believe  never  produced  convidlion 
even  on  the  perfons  who  pretend  to  efpoufe  it. 
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LECTURE    111. 

YNTERNAL  fenfatioTiis  what  Mr.  Hutchinfon  calls  the 
^  finer  powers  of  perception.  It  takes  its  rife  from  ex- 
ternal obje£ls ;  but,  by  abllra61ion,  confiders  fomething 
farther  than  merely  the  fenfible  qualities — 

1.  Thus  with  refpeft  to  many  objects,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  beauty  in  the  appearance,  llrufture  or  compofition, 
w  hich  is  altogether  dillindl.  from  mere  color,  fliape  and 
extenfion.  How  then  is  this  beauty  perceived  ?  It  enters 
by  the  eye,  but  it  is  perceived  and  reliflied  by  what  may 
be  well  enough  called  an  internal  fenfe,  quality  or  ca- 
pacity of  the  mind. 

2.  There  is  a  fenfe  of  pleafure  in  imitation,  whence  the 
arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  poetry,  are  often  called  the 
imitative  arts.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  imitation  itfelf 
gives  the  pleafure  ;  for  we  receive  much  pleafure  from  a 
lively  defcription  of  whatwould  be  painful  to  behold. 

3.  A  fenfe  of  harmony. 

4.  A  fenfe  of  order  or  proportion. 

Perhaps  after  all,  the  whole  of  thefe  fenfes  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  belonging  to  one  clafs,  and  to  be  the  particulars 
which  either  fingly,  or  by  the  union  of  feveral  of  them,  or 
of  the  whole,  produce  what  is  called  the  pleafures  of  the 
imagination.  If  fo,  we' may  extend  thefe  fenfes  to  every 
thirjg  that  enters  into  the  principles  of  beauty  and  grace- 
fulnefs. — Order,  proportion,  fimplicity,  intricaCy,  unifor- 
rtiity,  variety — efpecially  as  thefe  principles  have  any 
thing  in  common  that  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  fine 
arts,  painting,  ftatuary,archite6ture,  mufic,  poetry, oratory. 

The  various  theories  upon  the  principles  of  beauty,  or 
what  it  is  that  properly  conftitutes  it,  are  of  much  impor- 
tance on  the  fubjed  of  taile  andcriticifm,  but  of  very  little 
in  point  of  morals.  Whether  it  be  a  fimple  perception 
that  cannot  be  analyfed,  or  a  Je  ne  fcai  quoi,  as  the 
French  call  it,  that  cannot  be  difcovered — it  is  the  fame 
thing  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  fince  it  cannot  be  denied, 
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that  there  is  a  perception  of  beauty,  and  that  this  is  very 
different  from  the  mere  color  or  dimenfions  of  the  objedl. 
This  beauty  extends  to  the  form  and  Ihape  of  vifible,  or 
to  the  grace  and  motion  of  living  objeils ;  indeed,  to  all 
works  of  art,  and  productions  of  genius. 

Thefe  are  called  the  reflex  fenfes  fometimes,  and  it  is  of 
moment  to  obferve  both  that  they  really  belong  to  our  na- 
ture, and  that  they  are  very  different  from  the  groifer  per- 
ceptions of  external  fenfe. 

It  mull  alfo  be  obferved,  that  feveral  diftinguifhed  wri- 
ters have  added  as  an  internal  fenfe,  that  of  morality,  a 
fenfe  and  perception  of  moral  excellence,  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  conform  ourfelves  to  it  in  our  conduct. 

Though  there  is  no  occafion  to  join  Mr.  Hutchinfon  or 
any  other,  in  their  oppofition  to  fuch  as  make  reafon  the 
principle  of  virtuous  conduct,  yet  I  think  it  mull  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  fenfe  of  meral  good  and  evil,  is  as  really  a 
principle  of  our  nature,  as  either  the  grofs  external  or  re- 
flex fenfes,  and  as  truly  dillindl  from  both,  as  they  are 
from  each  other. 

This  moral  fenfe  is  precifely  the  fame  thing  with  what, 
in  fcripture  and  common  language,  we  call  confcience. 
It  is  the  law  which  our  Maker  has  written  upon  our  hearts, 
and  both  intimates  and  enforces  duty,  previous  to  all  rea- 
ibning.  The  oppofers  of  innate  ideas,  and  of  the  law  of 
nature,  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  reality  of  a  moral  fenfe, 
yet  their  objedlions  are  wholly  frivolous.  The  neceffity  of 
education  and  information  to  the  produ6lion  and  exercife 
of  the  reflex  fenfes  or  powers  of  the  imagination,  is  every 
whit  as  great  as  to  the  application  of  the  moral  fenfe.  If 
therefore  anyone  fliould  fay,  as  is  often  done  by  Mr.  Locke, 
if  there  are  any  innate  principles  what  are  they  ?  enume- 
rate them  to  me,  if  they  are  effential  to  man  they  mull  be 
in  every  man  ;  let  me  take  any  artlefs  clown  and  exa- 
mine him,  and  fee  if  he  can  tell  me  what  they  are. — I 
.  would  fay,  if  the  principles  of  talle  are  natural  they  muft 
be  univerfal.  Let  me  try  the  clown  then,  and  fee  whether 
he  will  agree  with  us,  either  in  difcovering  the  beauty  of  a 
poem  or  pi6turc,  or  being  able  to  affign  the  reafons  of  li.is 
approbation. 

Vol.  III.     '  N  n 
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There  are  two  fenfes  which  are  not  eafily  reducible  to 
any  of  the  two  kinds  of  internal  fenfes,  and  yet  certainly 
belong  to  our  nature.  They  are  allied  to  one  another — ■ 
A  fenfe  of  ridicule,  and  a  fenfe  of  honor  and  fhame.  A 
fenfe  of  the  ridiculous  is  fomething  peculiar  ;  for  though 
it  be  admitted  that  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous  is  at  the 
fame  time  unreafonable  and  abfurd;  yet  it  is  as  certain  the 
terms  are  not  cqnvertible,  for  any  thing  that  is  abfurd  is 
not  ridiculous.  There  are  an  hundred  fallhoods  in  ma- 
thematics and  other  fciences,  that  do  not  tempt  any  body 
to  laugh. 

Shaftfbury  has,  through  his  whole  writings,  en- 
deavored to  eftablifli  this  principle  that  ridicule  is  the 
teft  of  truth  ;  but  the  falfliood  of  that  opinion  appears 
from  the  above  remark,  for  there  is  fomething  really 
diilincl  from  reafoning  in  ridicule.  It  feems  to  be  puttuig 
imagination  in  the  place  of  reafon. — See  Brown's  Eflays 
on  the  Charafteriftics. 

A  lenfe  of  honor  and  fliame  feems,  in  a  certain  view,  to 
fubjecl  us  to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  they  depend  upon 
the  fentiments  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Yet,  perhaps  we 
may  confider  this  fentiment  as  intended  to  be  an  affiilant 
or  guard  to  virtue,  by  making  us  apprehend  reproach  from 
others  for  what  is  in  itfelf  worthy  of  blame.  This  fenfe 
is  very  ftrong  and  powerful  in  its  effects,  whether  it  be 
guided  by  true  or  falfe  principles. 

After  this  furvey  of  human  nature,  let  us  confider  how 
we  derive  either  the  nature  or  obligation  of  duty  from  it. 

One  way  is  to  confider  what  indications  we  have  from 
our  nature  of  the  way  that  leads  to  the  trueft  happinefs. 
This  muft  be  done  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  ieveral 
clafles  of  perceptions  and  affedtions,  to  fee  v/hich  of  them 
are  moll  excellent,  delightful,  or  defirable. 

They  will  then  foon  appear  to  be  of  three  great  clafles, 
as  mentioned  above,  eafily  dillinguifliable  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  gradually  rifing  above  one  another. 

I.  The  gratification  of  the  external  fenfes.  This  af- 
fords  foii^e  pleafure.  We  are  led  to  defire  what  is  plea- 
jing,  and  to  avoid  what  is  difguflful  to  them. 
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'  2.  The  finer  powers  of  perception  give  a  delight 
which  is  evidently  more  excellent,  and  which  we  mull 
neceflarily  pronounce  more  noble.  Poetry,  painting, 
mufic,  &c.  the  exertion  of  genius,  and  exercife  of  the 
mental  powers  in  general,  give  a  pleafure,  though  not  fo 
tumultuous,  much  more  refined,  and  which  does  not  fo 
foon  fatiate. 

3.  Superior  to  both  thefe,  is  a  fenfe  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  a  pleafure  arifmg  from  doing  what  is  dictated 
by  the  moral  fenfe. 

It  mull  doubtlefs  be  admitted  that  this  reprefentatlon 
is  agreeable  to  truth,  and  that  to  thofe  who  would  calmly 
and  fairly  weigh  the  delight  of  moral  action,  it  mufl:  appear 
fuperior  jto  any  other  gratification,  being  moft  nohle^  pure 
and  durable.  Therefore  we  might  conclude,  that  it  is  to  be 
preferred  before  all  other  fources  of  pleafure — that  they 
are  to  give  way  to  it  when  oppofite,  and  to  be  no  other- 
wife  embraced  than  in  fubferviency  to  it. 

But  though  we  cannot  fay  there  is  any  thing  falfe  in 
this  theory,  there  are  certainly  very  efiential  defeats. — 
.As  for  example,  it  wholly  confounds,  or  leaves  entirely 
unciftinguilhed,  acting  virtuoufly  from  feeking  happinefs: 
fo  that  promoting  our  own  happinefs  will  in  that  cafe  be 
the  efience  or  definition  of  virtue,  and  a  view  to  our  own 
intereft  will  be  the  fole  and  complete  obligation  to  vir- 
tue. Now  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  not  only  that 
reafon  teaches  us,  but  that  the  moral  fenfe  dictates  to  us, 
fom^ething  more  on  both  heads,  viz.  that  there  are  difm- 
terefied  afteftions  that  point  diredly  at  the  good  of  others, 
and  that  thefe  are  fo  far  from  meriting  to  be  excluded 
from  the  notion  of  virtue  altogether,  that  they  rather  feeiu 
to  claim  a  preference  to  the  felfiOi  affeclloijs.  I  know 
the  friends  of  the  fcheme  of  felf  intereft  have  a  Vv'ay  of 
coloring  or  folvlng  this.  They  fay,  men  only  approve 
and  delight  in  benevolent  afledtions,  as  pleafaig  and  de- 
.lightful  to  themfelves.  But  this  is  not  fatisfying,  for  it 
feems  to  weaken  the  force  of  public  alilftion  very  much, 
to  refer  it  all  to  felf  interefi,  and  when  nature  feems  to 
be  carrying  you  out  of  yourfclf,  by  ur.ong  inftinytive  pro-* 
penfities  or  implantrd  affcrtio;i">,  to  turn  the  current  and. 
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dire6lion  of  thefe  into  the  ftream  of  felf  intereft  in  which 
experience  tells  us  we  are  moft  apt  to  run  to  a  vicious 
excefs. 

Befides  it  is  affirmed,  and  I  think  with  good  reafon,  that 
the  moral  fenfe  carries  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  mere- 
ly an  approbation  of  a  certain  clafs  of  a£lions  as  beautiful, 
praiie  worthy  or  delightful,  and  therefore  finding  our 
intereft  in  them  .as  the  moft  noble  gratification.  The 
moral  fenfe  implies  alfo  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  that  fuch  and 
fuch  things  are  right  and  others  wrong ;  that  we  are 
bound  in  duty  to  do  the  one,  and  that  our  conduct  is 
hateful,  blameable,  and  deferving  of  punifliment,  if  we 
do  the  contrary  ;  and  there  is  alfo  in  the  moral  fenfe  or 
confcience,  an  apprehenfion  or  belief  that  reward  and 
punifliment  will  follo\^-,  according  as  we  flialla£t  in  the 
one  way,  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  there  is  no  more  in 
virtuous  aftion  than  a  fuperior  degree  of  beauty,  or  a 
iTiore  noble  pleafure,  that  indeed  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs 
of  virtuous  aftion  arifes  from  this  very  circumftance — 
that  it  is  a  compliance  with  duty  or  fuppofed  obligation. 
Take  away  this,  and  the  beauty  vanilhes,  as  well  as  the 
pleafure.  Why  is  it  more  pleafant  to  do  a  juft  or  chari- 
table aftion  than  to  fatisfy  my  palate  with  delightful 
meat,  or  to  walk  in  a  beautiful  garden,  or  read  an  exqui- 
fite  poem  ?  only  becaufe  I  feel  myfelf  under  an  obligation 
to  do  it,  as  a  thing  ufefiil  and  important  in  itfelf.  It  is  not 
duty  becaufe  pleafing,  but  pleafing  becaufe  duty. — The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  beauty  and  approbation.  I  do 
not  approve  of  the  conduft  of  a  plain,  honeft,  induftrious, 
pious  man,  becaufe  it  is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  an  idle 
profligate,  but  I  fay  it  is  more  beautiful  and  amiable,  be- 
caufe he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  I  fee  a  higher 
fpecies  of  beauty  in  moral  action ;  but  it  arifes  from  a 
fenfe  of  obligation.  It  may  be  faid,  that  my  intereft  and 
duty  are  the  fame,  becaufe  they  are  infeparable,  and  the 
one  arifes  from  the  other  ;  but  there  is  a  real  diftindtion 
and  priority  of  order.  A  thing  is  not  my  duty,  becaufe 
it  is  my  intereft,  but  it  is  a  wife  appointment  of  nature, 
that  I  fliall  forfeit  my  intereft,  if  I  negled  my  duty. 
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Several  other  remarks  might  be  made  to  confirm  this. 
When  any  perfon  has  by  experience  f'ound  that  in  feek- 
ing  pleafure  he  embraced  a  lefs  pleafing  enjoyment,  in 
place  of  one  more  delightful,  he  may  be  fenfible  of  mif- 
take  or  misfortune,  but  he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  feeling 
of  blame  or  felf-condemnation  ;  but  when  he  hath  done 
an  immoral  action,  he  has  an  inward  remorfe,  and  feels 
that  he  has  broken  a  law,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
otherwife. 


LECTURE    IV. 

THIS  therefore  lays  us  under  the  necelTity  of  fearch- 
ing  a  little  further  for  the  principle  of  moral  adion. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  the  greater  accuracy,  and  give 
you  a  view  of  the  chief  controverfies  on  this  fubje^,  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  really  three  queflions  upon  it,  which 
mull  be  inquired  into,  and  dillinguilhed.  I  am  fenlible, 
they  are  fo  intimately  conneded,  that  they  are  fometiines 
neceflarily  intermixed  ;  but  at  others,  not  diftinguilhing, 
leads  into  error.     The  queflions  relate  to 

1.  The  nature  of  virtue. 

2.  The  foundation  of  virtue. 

3.  The  obligation  of  virtue. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue,  we  do 
enough,  when  we  point  out  v/hat  it  is,  or  fliovv  how  we 
may  come  to  the  knov/ledge  of  every  particular  duty, 
and  be  able  to  dillinguifli  it  from  the  oppolite  vice.  When 
we  fpeak  of  the  foundation  of  virtue,  we  afli  or  anfwer  the 
quellion,  Why  is  it  fo  ?  Why  is  this  courfe  of  aftion  pre- 
ferable to  the  contrary  ?  What  is  its  excellence  ?  When 
v/e  fpeak  of  the  obligation  of  virtue,  we  alk  by  what  law 
we  are  bound,  or  from  what  principles  v/e  ought  to  be 
obedient  to  the  precepts  v.-hich  it  contains  or  prefcribes. 

After  fpeaking  fomething  to  each  of  thefe — to  the  con- 
troverfies  that  liave  been  raifed  upon  them — and  the  pro- 
priety or  importance  of  entering  far  into  thefe  controver- 
iies,  or  a  particular  decifon  of  them,  I  fliall  proceed  to 
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a  detail  oF  the  moral  laws  or  the  feveral  branches  of  duty 
according  to  the  divifion  firfl  laid  down. 

I.  As  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  what  it  is  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  rule  by  which  I  muft  try  every 
difputed  praftice — that  I  may  keep  clear  of  the  next  quef- 
tion,  you  may  obferve,  that  upon  all  the  fyftems  they  muft 
have  recourfe  to  one  or  more  of  the  following,  viz.  Confci- 
ence,  reafon,  experience.  All  who  found  virtue  upon  af- 
feflion,  particularly  Hutchinfon,  Shaftfbury  and  their  fol- 
lowers, make  the  moral  fenfe  the  rule  of  duty,  and  very 
often  attempt  to  exclude  the  ufe  of  reafon  on  this  fubjeft. 
Thefe  authors  feem  alfo  to  make  benevolence  and  public 
affedlion  the  ftandard  of  virtue,  in  diftindlion  from  all 
private  and  felfifli  paffions. 

Doftor  Clark  and  moft  Englifli  writers  of  the  laft  age, 
make  reafon  the  ftandard  of  virtue,  particularly  as  op- 
pofed  to  inward  fentiment  or  afFeclfon.  They  have  this 
to  fay  particularly  in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  that  rea- 
fon does  in  fa6t  often  controul  and  alter  fentiment ; 
whereas  fentiment  cannot  alter  the  clear  decifions  of  rea- 
fon. Suppofe  my  heart  cliftates  to  me  any  thing  to  be 
my  duty,  as  for  example,  to  have  compaffion  on  a  per- 
fon  detefted  in  the  commiffion  of  crimes  ;  yet  if,  upon 
cool  reflection,  I  perceive  that  fuffering  him  to  go  unpu- 
nillied  will  be  hurtful  to .  the  community,  I  counteradl 
the  fentiment  from  the  dedudions  of  reafon. 

Again  :  Some  take  in  the  aid  of  experience,  and  chiefly 
adl  upon  it.  All  particularly  who  are  upon  the  felfilli 
fcheme,  find  it  necefTary  to  make  experience  the  guide, 
to  fliow  them  what  things  are  really  conducive  to  happi- 
nefs  and  what  not. 

We  Ihall  proceed  to  confider  the  opinions  upon  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Some  fay  that  virtue  confifls  in  afting  agreeably  to 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  things.  And  that  weare  to 
abfirad  from  all  affeftion,  public  and  private,  in  determin- 
ing any  queliion  upon  it.     Clark. 

2.  Some  fay  that  benevolence  or  public  affection  is 
virtue,  and  that  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the 
^landard  of  virtue.     Wiuit  is   molt  remarkable  in  this 
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icheme  is,  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  of  obhgation  in  parti- 
cular inftances  give  way  to  a  fuppofed  greater  good. 
Hutchinfon. 

3.  One  author  (WoUoflon  ReL  of  Nat.  delineated) 
makes  truth  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  he  reduces  the 
good  or  evil  of  any  aftion  to  the  truth  or  falfliood  of  a 
propofition.  This  opinion  differs  not  in  fubftance,  but 
in  words  only  from  Dr.  Clark's. 

4.  Others  place  virtue  in  felf  love,  and  make  a  well 
regulated  felf  love  the  llandard  and  foundation  of  it. 
This  fcheme  is  befl  defended  by  Dr.  Campbel,  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

5.  Some  of  late  have  made  fympathy  the  llandard  of 
virtue,  particularly  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
timents. He  fays  we  have  a  certain  feeling,  by  which  we 
fympathize,  and  as  he  calls  it,  go  along  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  right.  This  is  but  a  new  phrafeology  for  the 
moral  fenfe. 

6.  David  Hume  has  a  fcheme  of  morals  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf.  He  makes  every  thing  that  is  agreeable 
and  w^^w/ virtuous,  and  vice  verfa,  by  which  he  entirely 
annihilates  the  difference  between  natural  and  moral 
qualities,  making  health,  llrength,  cleanlinefs,  as  really 
virtues  as  integrity  and  truth. 

7.  We  have  an  opinion  publiflied  in  this  country,  that 
Virtue  confifts  in  the  love  of  being  as  fuch. 

Several  of  thefe  authors  do  eafily  and  naturally  incor* 
porate  piety  with  their  fyftem,  particularly  Clark,  Hut- 
chinfon, Campbell  and  Edwards. 

And  there  are  fome  who  begin  by  eftablilliing  natural 
religion,  and  then  found  virtue  upon  piety.  This  amounts 
to  the  fame  thing  in  fubftance ;  for  reafoners  upon  the 
nature  of  virtue  only  mean  to  fliow  what  the  Author  of 
nature  has  pointed  out  as  duty.  And  after  natural  re- 
ligion is  ellabliHied  on  general  proofs,  it  will  remain  to 
point  out  what  are  its  laws,  which,  not  taking  in  revela- 
tion, muft  bring  us  back  to  confider  our  own  nature,  and 
the  rational  deductions  from  it. 

2.  The  opinions  on  the  foundation  of  virtue  maj'-  be 
fummed  up  in  the  four  following: 
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I.  The  will  of  God.  2.  The  reafon  and  nature  of 
things.     3.  The  public  intereil.     4.  Private  intereft. 

1.  The  will  of  God.  By  this  is  not  meant  what  was 
mentioned  above,  that  the  intimations  of  the  divine  will 
point  out  what  is  our  duty ;  but  that  the  reafon  of  the  dif- 
ference between  virtue  and  vice  is  to  be  fought  no  where 
elfe  than  in  the  good  pleafure  of  God.  That  there  is  no 
intrinfic  excellencq  in  any  thing  but  as  he  commands  or 
forbids  it.  They  pretend  that  if  it  were  otherwife  there 
would  be  fomething  above  the  Supreme  Being,  fomething 
in  the  nature  of  things  diat  would  lay  him  under  the  law 
of  neceffity  or  fate.  But  notwithflanding  the  difficulty 
of  our  forming  clear  conceptions  on  this  fubjeiSt,  it  feems 
very  harfli  and  unreafonable  to  fay  that  the  difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice  is  no  other  than  the  divine  will. 
This  would  be  taking  away  the  moral  charafter  even  of 
God  himfelf.  It  would  not  have  any  meaning  then  to  fay 
he  is  infinitely  holy  and  infinitely  perfe6l.  But  proba- 
bly thofe  v/ho  have  afferted  this  did  not  mean  any  more 
than  that  the  divine  will  is  fo  perfeft  and  excellent  that 

all    virtue    is    reduced    to     conformity     to    it and 

that  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  good  and  evil  by  any 
other  rule.  This  is  as  true  as  that  the  divine  conduct  is 
the  llandard  of  wifdom. 

2.  Some  found  it  in  the  reafon  and  nature  of  things. 
This  may  be  faid  to  be  true,  but  not  fufficiently  precife 
and  explicit.  Thofe  who  embrace  this  principle  fucceed 
bell  in  their  reafoning  when  endeavoring  to  fhow  that 
there  is  an  eifential  difference  between  virtue  and  vice. 
But  when  they  attempt  to  fhow  wherein  this  difference 
doth  or  can  confift,  ether  than  public  or  private  happinefs, 
they  fpeak  with  very  little  meaning. 

3.  Public  happinefs.  This  opinion  is  that  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue,  or  that  which  makes  the  difi:in61:ion  be- 
tween it  and  vice,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general 
good ;  fo  that  utility  at  bottom  is  the  principle  of  virtue, 
even  with  the  great  patrons  of  difintereiled  afleftion. 

4.  Private  happinefs.  Thofe  who  choofe  to  place  the 
foundation  of  virtue  here,  would  have  us  to  confider  no 
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other  excellence  in  it  than  what  immediately  conduces  to 
our  own  gratification. 

Upon  thele  opinions  I  would  obferve,  that  there  is 
fomething  true  in  every  one  of  them,  but  that  they  may 
be  eafily  puflied  to  an  error  by  excefs. 

The  nature  and  will  of  God  is  fo  perfeft  as  to  be  the 
true  ftandard  of  all  excellence,  natural  and  moral :  and 
if  we  are  fure  of  what  he  is  or  commands,  it  would  be  pre- 
fumption  and  folly  to  reafon  againft  it,  or  put  our  views 
of  fitnefs  in  the  room  of  his  pleafure ;  but  to  fay  that 
God,  by  his  will,  might  have  made  the  flime  temper  and 
conduft  virtuous  and  excellent,  which  we  now  call  vici- 
ous, leems  to  unhinge  all  our  notions  of  the  fupreme  ex- 
cellence even  of  God  himfelf. 

Again,  there  feems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  an 
intrlnfic  excellence  in  moral  worth,  and  an  indelible  im- 
preffion  of  it  upon  the  confcience,  diflindl  from  producing 
or  receiving  happinefs,  and  yet  we  cannot  eafily  illufirate 
its  excellence  but  by  comparing  one  kind  of  happinefs 
with  another. 

Again,  promoting  the  public  or  general  good  feems  to 
be  fo  nearly  connecled  v/ith  virtue,  that  we  mult  n&- 
ceiTarily  fuppofe  that  univerfal  virtue  could  be  of  uni- 
yerfal  utility.  Yet  there  are  two  excefles  to  which  this 
has  fometimes  led. — One  the  fataliil  and  neceffitarian 
fchemes  to  which  there  are  fo  many  objeflions,  and  the 
other,  the  making  the  general  good  the  ultimate  pra6li- 
cal  rule  to  every  particular  perfon,  fo  that  he  may  violate 
particular  obligations  v/ith  a  view  to  a  more  general 
benefit. 

Once  more,  it  is  certain  that  virtue  is  as  really  conneft- 
cd  v/ith  private  as  with  public  happinefs,  and  yet  to  make 
the  interefl:  of  the  agent  the  only  foundation  of  it,  feems 
fo  to  narrow  the  mind,  and  to  be  fo  deftruftive  to  the 
public  and  generous  afliedions  as  to  produce  the  moft 
•hurtful  effects. 

If  I  were  to  lay  down  a  few  propofitions  on  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue,  as  a  philofopher,  they  ihould  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Vol.  III.  O  0 
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1.  From  reafon,  contemplation,  fentlment  and  traditi- 
on, the  Being  and  infinite  perfection  and  excellence  of 
God  may  be  deduced  ;  and  therefore  what  he  is,  and  com- 
mands, is  virtue  and  duty.  Whatever  he  has  implanted 
in  uncorrupted  nature  as  a  principle,  is  to  be  received  as 
his  will.  Propenfities  refilled  and  contradided  by  the 
inward  principle  of  confcience,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
inherent  or  contradled  vice. 

2.  True  virtue  certainly  promotes  the  general  good, 
and  this  may  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  argument  in  doubtful 
cafes,  to  determine  whether  a  particular  principle  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  to  make  the  good  of  the  whole  our  imme- 
diate principle  of  action,  is  putting  ourfelves  in  God's 
place,  and  actually  fuperfeding  the  neceffity  and  ufe  of 
the  particular  principles  of  duty  which  he  hath  imprefled 
upon  the  confcience.  As  to  the  whole  I  believe  the  uni- 
verfe  is  faultlefs  and  perfeft,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  fay 
it  is  the  l^esi  poffible  fyflem,  becaufe  I  am  not  able  to  un- 
derfland  fuch  an  argument,  and  becaufe  it  feems  to  me 
abfurd  that  infinite  perfection  fliould  exhauft  or  limit 
itfelf  by  a  created  production. 

g.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  difference  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  and  however  much  virtue  and 
happinefs  are  connected  by  the  divine  law,  and  in  the 
event  of  things,  we  are  made  fo  as  to  feel  towards  them, 
and  conceive  of  them,  as  dillinCt.  We  have  the  fimple 
perceptions  of  duty  and  intereft. 

4.  Private  and  public  intereft  may  be  promoted  by  the 
fame  means,  but  they  are  diftindt  views  ;  they  fliould  be 
iTiade  to  affift,  and  not  deftroy  each  other. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
rule  of  duty  from  confcience  enlightened  by  reafon,  ex- 
perience, and  every  way  by  which  we  can  be  fuppofed 
to  learn  the  will  of  our  Maker,  and  his  intention  in  creat- 
ing us  fuch  as  we  are.  And  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  as 
deeply  founded  as  the  nature  of  God  himfelf,  being  a  tranf- 
cript  of  his  moral  excellence,  and  that  it  is  productive 
of  the  greateft  good. 
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LECTURE    V. 

IT  remains  only  that  we  fpeak  of  the  obligation  of 
virtue,  or  what  is  the  law  that  binds  us  to  the  per- 
formance, and  from  what  motives  or  principles  we  ought 
to  follow  its  dictates. 

The  fentiments  upon  this  fubje6l  diiFer,  as  men  have 
different  views  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  virtue, 
yet  they  may  be  reduced  within  narrower  bounds. 

The  obligation  of  virtue  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  tAvo 
general  kinds,  duty  and  intereft.  The  firfl,  if  real,  im- 
plies that  we  are  under  fome  law,  or  fubjeO;  to  fome  lupe- 
rior,  to  whom  we  are  accountable.  The  other  only  im- 
plies that  nature  points  it  out  to  us  as  our  own  greatefl; 
happinefs,  and  that  there  is  no  other  reafon  why  we 
ought  to  obe)''. 

Now  I  think  it  is  vciy  plain  that  there  is  more  in  the 
obligation  of  virtue,  than  merely  our  greateft  happinefs. 
The  moral  fentiment  itfelf  implies  that  it  is  duty  inde- 
pendent of  happinefs.  This  produces  remorfe  and 
difapprobation  as  having  done  what  is  blameable  and  of 
ill  defert.  We  have  two  ideas  very  diflincl,  when  we 
.  fee  a  man  millaking  his  own  interell  and  not  obtaining 
fo  much  happinefs  as  he  might,  and  when  we  fee  him 
breaking  through  every  moral  obligation.  In  the 
firfl  cafe  we  confider  him  as  only  accountable  to  himfelf, 
in  the  fecond  we  confider  him  as  accountable  to  fome 
fuperior,  and  to  the  public.  This  fenfe  of  duty  is  the 
primary  notion  of  law  and  of  rights  taken  in  their  moll  ex- 
tenfive  fignification  as  including  every  thing  we  think  we 
are  entitled  to  expe6t  from  others,  and  the  negle'3:  or  viola- 
tion of  which  we  confider  as  wrong,  unjuft,  vicious,  and 
therefore  blameable.  It  is  alfo  affirmed  with  great  appa- 
rent reafon  by  many,  particularly  Butler  in  his  Ana- 
■  logy  and  his  fermons,  that  we  have  a  natural  feeling  of 
ill  defert,  and  merited  punifliment  in  vice.  The  patrons 
of  the  felfifli  ideas  alone,  are  thofe  who  confine  the  obli- 
gation of  virtue  to  happinefs. 
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But  of  thofe  who  are,  or  would  be  thou  ght  of  the  oppoiite 
fentiment,  there  are  fome  who  differ  very  confiderably 
from  others.  Some  who  profefs  great  oppofition  to  the 
felfiili  fcheme,  declare  alfo  great  averfion  to  founding 
the  obligation  of  virtue  in  any  degree  on  the  will  of  a  fu- 
perior,  or  looking  for  any  fanftion  of  punifliment,  to  cor- 
roborate the  moral  laws.  This  they  efpecially  treat  with 
contempt,  when  k  is  fuppofed  to  be  from  the  deity. 
Shaftfbury  fpeaks  w^ith  great  bitternefs  againft  taking  intp 
view  a  future  ftate  of  what  he  calls  more  extended  felf- 
intcrefl.  He  fays  men  fliould  love  virtue  for  its  own  fake, 
without  regard  to  reward  or  punifhment.  In  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  many  reafoners,  as  far  as  their  regard  to 
religion  would  permit  them. 

If  however,  we  attend  to  the  dictates  of  confcience,  we 
iliall  find  evidently,  a  fenfe  of  duty,  of  felf-approbation 
and  remorfe,  which  plainly  fliow  us  to  be  under  a  law,  an^ 
that  law  to  have  a  fan6lion :  what  elfe  is  the  meaning  of 
the  fear  and  terror,  and  apprehenfion  of  guilty  perfons  ? 
Qiiorum  mentes  fe  recludantur,  &:c.  fays  Cicero. 

Nor  is  this  all,  but  we. have  all  certainly  a  natural  fenfe 
of  dependance.  The  belief  of  a  divine  being  is  certainly 
either  innate  and  necefiary,  or  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  firfl:  man,  and  can  now  be  well  fupported  by  the 
clearefl  reafon.  And  our  relation  to  him  not  only  lays 
the  foundation  of  many  moral  fentiments  and  duties,  but 
compleats  the  idea  of  morality  and  law,  by  fubjecting  us 
to  him,  and  teaching  us  to  conceive  of  him,  not  only  as 
our  Maker,  preferver  and  benefador,  but  as  our  righteous 
governor  and  fupreme  judge.  As  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  irrefragably  ellablilhed,  the  obligation  of 
duty  muft:  ultimately  rell  here. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  belief  or  ai)pre- 
henfion  of  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  has 
been  as  univerHil  as  the  belief  of  a  deity,  and  feems  infepa- 
rable  from  it,  and  therefore  mult  be  confidered  as  the  fanc^ 
tion  of  the  moral  law.  Shaftfbury  inveighs  leverely 
againft  this  as  making  man  virtuous  from  a  mercenary 
\'itw  ;  but  there  are  two  ways  \n  which  we  may  confider 
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this  matter,  and  in  either  light  his  objections  have  little 
force,  (i.)  We  may  confider  the  primary  obligations  of 
virtue  as  founded  upon  a  fenfe  of  its  own  excellence, 
joined  with  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  dependance  on  the  fu- 
preme  being,  and  rev/ards  and  punifhments  as  a  feconda- 
ry  motive,  which  is  found  in  fa6t,  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  reftrain  or  reclaim  men  from  vice  and  impiety.  Or 
(2.)  We  may  confider  that  by  the  light  of  nature  as  well 
as  by  revelation,  the  future  reward  of  virtue  is  confidered 
as  a  Hate  of  perfe6t  virtue,  and  the  happinefs  is  reprefented 
as  arifing  from  this  circumfiance.  Here  there  is  nothing 
at  all  of  a  mercenary  principle,  but  only  an  expeclation 
that  true  goodnefs,  which  is  here  in  a  Hate  of  imperfection 
and  liable  to  much  oppofition,  fliall  then  be  improved  to 
the  highefl:  degree,  and  put  beyond  any  poffibility  of 
change. 

Vv^e  may  add  to  thefe  obligations  the  manifefi:  tendency 
of  a  virtuous  conduct  to  promote  even  our  prefent  happi- 
nefs :  this  in  ordinary  cafes  it  does,  and  when  joined 
iviththe  fleady  hope  of  futurity,  does  in  all  cafes  produce 
a  happinefs  fuperior  to  what  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  vice.  Yet  perhaps,  the  Holes  of  old,  v/ho  denied 
pain  to  be  any  evil,  and  made  the  wife  man  fuperior  to 
all  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  carried  things  to  a  rom.antic 
and  extravagant  height.  And  fo  do  fome  perfons  in  mo- 
dern times,  who  fetting  afide  the  confideration  of  a  future 
ftate,  teach  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  There  are  ma- 
ny fituations  in  which,  if  you  deprive  a  good  man  of  the 
hope  of  future  happinefs,  his  flate  feems  very  undefira- 
ble.  On  the  contrary,  fometimes  the  v/orft  of  men  enjoy 
projperity  and  fuccefs  to  a  great  degree,  nor  do  they  feem 
to  have  any  fuch  remorfe,  as  to  be  an  adequate  puniih- 
ment  of  their  crimes.  If  any  fhould  infift,  that  a  good 
man  has  always  fome  comfort  from  within  and  a  bad 
man  a  felf-difapprobation  and  inward  difquiet,  fuited  to 
.their  characters,  I  would  fliy  that  this  arifes  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  Hate,  and  a  hope  on  the  one  fide,  and 
fear  on  the  other,  of  their  condition  there. 

Thofe  who  declaim  fo  liighly  of  virtue  being  its  own 
reward  in  this  life,  take  away  one  of  the  moft  qonfiderable 
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arguments,  which  from  the  dawn  of  philofophy,  has  al- 
ways been  made  ufe  of,  as  a  proof  of  a  future  Hate,  viz. 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this  life. 
Befides  they  do  not  feem  to  view  the  ftate  of  bad  men 
properly.  When  they  talk  of  remorfe  of  confcience,  as 
a  fufficient  punilhment,  they  forget  that  this  is  feldom  to 
a  high  degree,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fome  grofs  crimes. 
Cruelty  and  murder,  frequent  •  acts  of  grofs  injuftice,  are 
fometimes  followed  with  deep  horror  of  confcience  ;  and  a 
courfe  of  intemperance  or  lufi:  is  often  attended  with  fuch 
difmal  effedls  upon  the  body,  fame  and  fortune,  that  thofe 
who  furvive  it  a  few  years,  are  a  melancholy  fpetlacle, 
and  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  others.  But  it  would  be 
very  loofe  morality,  to  fuppofe  none  to  be  bad  men,  but 
thofe  who  were  under  the  habitual  condemnation  of  con- 
fcience. On  the  contrary,  the  far  greater  part  are 
blinded  in  their  underftandings,  as  well  as  corrupt  in  their 
pra6lice — They  deceive  themfelves,  and  are  at  peace. 
Ignorance  and  inattention  keep  the  multitude  at  peace. 
And  falfe  principles  often  produce  felf-juftification  and 
ill-founded  peace,  even  in  atrocious  crimes.  Even  com- 
mon robbers  are  fometimes  found  to  jaftify  themfelves, 
and  fay — I  muft  live — I  have  a  rightlto  my  fliare  of  provi- 
fion,  as  well  as  that  proud  fellow  that  rolls  in  his  chariot. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is  that  the  obligation  to  virtue 
ought  to  take  in  all  the  following  particulars  ;  A  fenfe  of 
its  own  intrinfic  excellence — of  its  happy  confequences  in 
the  prefent  life — a  fenfe  of  duty  and  fubjeftion  to  the  Su- 
preme Being — and  a  hope  of  future  happinefs,  and  fear 
of  future  mifery  from  his  decilion. 

Having  confidered  the  reafonings  on  the  nature,  foun- 
dation and  obligation  of  virtue,  1  now  proceed  to  a  more 
particular  detail  of  the  moral  laws,  and  fliall  take  them 
under  the  three  heads  formerly  mentioned,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics and  Jurifprudence. 
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LECTURE    VI. 

AS  to  the  firft  we  mull  begin  with  what  is  ufually  call- 
ed the  Hates  of  man,  or  the  feveral  lights  or  re- 
lations in  which  he  may  be  confidered,  as  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  duty.  Thefe  liates  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds — (i.)  Natural.     (2.)  Adventitious. 

The  natural  Hates  may  be  enumerated  thus  :  (i.)  His 
itate  with  regard  to  God,  or  natural  relation  to  him. 
(2.)  To  his  fellow-creatures.  (3.)  Solitude  or  fociety. 
(4.)  Peace  or  war.  Perhaps  we  may  add  to  thefe  (5.)  His 
outward  provifion,  plenty  or  want. 

Thefe  are  called  natural  fiates,  becaufe  they  are  necef- 
fary  and  univerfal.  All  men  and  at  all  times  are  related 
to  God.  They  were  made  by  him,  and  live  by  his  provi- 
dence. We  muft  alfo  necelfarily  know  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  their  flate  to  be  fimilar  to  ours  in  this  refpedt 
and  many  others.  A  man  mud  at  all  times  be  independ- 
ent or  conneOied  with  fociety — at  peace  with  others,  or  at 
war — well  provided,  or  in  want. 

The  other  Hates  are  called  adventitious,  becaufe  they 
are  the  efFeft  of  choice  and  the  fruit  of  indullry,  as  mar- 
riage— family — mailer  and  fervant — particular  voluntary 
focieties — callings  or  profeffions — characters  or  abilities 
natural  and  acquired — offices  in  a  conflituted  fociety — 
property,  and  many  particular  modifications  of  each  of 
thefe. 

In  profecuting  the  fubje6l  farther,  and  giving  an  analyfis 
of  the  moral  duties  founded  upon  thefe  Hates,  I  fliall  firft 
take  notice  of  our  relation  to  God,  with  the  proofs  of  his 
being  and  perfections,  and  then  confider  the  moral  laws 
under  three  heads ;  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbor, 
.and  to  ourfelves. 

I.  Our  duty  to  God.  To  this  place  I  have  referved 
what  was  to  be  faid  upon  the  proof  of  the  being  of  God, 
the  great  foundation  of  all  natural  religion  ;  without  which 
tfhe  moral  fenfe  would  be  wea^  and  infufficient. 
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The  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  generally  divided, 
into  two  kinds,  (i.)  A  priori.  (2.)  A  polleriori.  The 
firft  is,  properly  fpeaking,  metaphyiical  reafoning  down- 
ward from  the  firll  principles  of  fcience  or  truth,  and  in- 
ferring by  jull  confequence  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God.  Clark's  Demonftration,  &c.  (if  there  be  any  thing 
that  lliould  be  called  a  priori,  and  if  this  is  a  conclufive 
method  of  reafoning)  is  as  complete  as  any  thing  ever 
publifhed,  perhaps  he  has  carried  the  principle  as  far  as 
it  will  go. 

This  w^ay  of  arguing  begins  by  eftablifhing  our  own  ex- 
igence from  confcioufnefs.  That  we  are  not  necefiarily 
exillent,  therefore  muft  have  a  caufe  ;  that  fomething 
mufl  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  or  nothing  ever  could 
have  exified  ;  that  this  being  mull  exiil  by  an  internal  ne- 
cefTity  of  nature  ;  that  what  exiil s  neceffarily  muft  exift 
alike  every  where ;  muft  be  perfe6\  ;  act  every  where ; 
be  independent,  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  infinitely 
good,  juft,  true — Becaufe  as  all  thefe  are  evidently 
perfections  or  excellencies,  that  which  exifts  by  a  necef- 
fity  of  nature  muft  be  poflefled  of  every  perfection.  And 
the  contrary  of  thefe  virtues  implying  weaknefs  or  infuf- 
ficiency,  cannot  be  found  in  the  infinite  being. 

The  other  medium  of  proof,  commonly  called  a  pof- 
teriori,  begins  with  contemplating  the  univerfe  in  all  its 
parts ;  obferving  that  it  contains  many  irrefiftible  proofs 
that  it  could  not  be  eternal,  could  not  be  without  a  caufe  ; 
that  this  caufe  muft  be  intelligent ;  and  from  the  aftonifli- 
ing  greatnefs,  the  wonderful  adjuftment  and  complica- 
tion of  things,  concludes  that  we  can  fet  no  bounds  to 
the  perfcflion  of  the  Maker,  becaufe  we  can  never  ex- 
haull  the  power,  intelligence  and  benignity  that  we  fee 
in  his  works.  In  this  way  of  arguing  we  deduce  the 
moral  perfections  of  the  deity  from  the  faint  refemblances 
of  them  that  we  fee  in  ourfelves.  As  we  necefiarily  con- 
ceive juftice,  goodnefs,  truth,  &:c.  to  be  perfections  or 
excellencies,  we  are  warranted  by  the  plaineft  reafon  to 
afcribe  them  to  the  divine  being  in  an  infinite  degree. 

There  is  perhaps  at  bottom  no  diflference  between  thefe 
ways  of  reafoning,  becaufe;  they  muft  in   fome  degree, 
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reft  upon  a  common  principle,  viz.  that  every  thing  that 
exifts  muft  have  a  caufe.  This  is  equally  neceffary  to 
both  the  chains  of  reafoning,  and  mull  itfelf  be  taken 
for  an  original  fentiment  of  nature,  or  an  imprelfion  ne- 
ceflarily  made  upon  us  from  all  that  we  fee  and  are  con- 
verfant  with.  About  this  and  fome  other  ideas  great  ilir 
has  been  made  by  fome  infidel  Vv'riters,  particularly  Da- 
vid Hume,  who  feems  to  have  induilrioully  endeavored 
to  fhake  the  certainty  of  our  belief  upon  caufe  and  efiect, 
upon  perfonal  identity  and  the  idea  of  power.  It  is  eafy 
to  raife  metaphyfical  fabtleties,  and  confound  the  under- 
Handing  on  fuch  fubjeds.  In  oppofition  to  this,  fome  late 
■writers  have  advanced  with  great  apparent  reafon,  that 
there  are  certain  lirft  principles  or  dictates  of  common 
fenfe,  which  are  either  limple  perceptions,  or  feen  with 
intuitive  evidence.  Thele  are  the  foundation  of  all 
reafoning,  and  without  them,  to  reafon  is  a  word 
without  a  meaning.  They  can  no  more  be  proved  than 
you  can  prove  an  axiom  in  mathematical  icience.  Thefe 
authors  of  Scotland  have  lately  produced  and  fupported 
this  opinion,  to  refolve  at  once  all  the  refinements  and 
metaphyfical  objections  of  fome  infidel  writers. 

There  is  a  different  fort  of  argument  often  made  ufe 
of,  or  brought  in  aid  of  the  others  for  the  being  of  God, 
viz.  the  confent  of  all  nations,  and  the  univerfal  prevalence 
of  that  belief.  I  know  not  whether  we  mud  fay  that  this 
argument  refts  alfo  upon  the  principle  that  nothing  can 
exill  without  a  caufe,  or  upon  the  plan  juil  now  men- 
tioned. If  it  is  an  univerfal  didate  of  our  nature,  we 
muil  take  it  as  true  immediately,  without  further  exami- 
nation. 

An  author  1  formerly  mentioned  has  fet  this  argument 
in  a  peculiar  light  (Dr.  Wilfon  of  Nevvcallle).  He  fays 
that  we  receive  all  our  knowledge,  as  philofophers  admit, 
by  fcnfation  and  reflexion.  Now,  from  all  that  we  fee, 
and  all  the  reflection  and  abilraftion  upon  it  we  are  ca- 
pable of,  he  afBrms  it  is  impoffible  we  could  ever  form  the 
idea  of  a  fpirit  or  a  future  flate.  They  have,  however, 
been  early  and  univerfal,  and  therefore  mull  have  been 
communicated  at  firll,  and  handed  down  by  information 
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and  infirLicticn  from  age  to  age.  So  that  unlefs  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  the  exigence  of  God  and  his  imparting  the 
knovi'ledge  of  himfelf  ro  men,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  idea 
of  him  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  human  mind. 
There  is  fomething  ingenious  and  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bihty  in  this  way  of  reafoning. 

As  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  firft  thing  to  be  obferved 
is  the  unity  of  God.  This  is  fufficiently  eftabhflied 
upon  the  reafonings  both  apriori  and  pofteriori.  If  thefe 
reafonings  are  juft  for  the  being  of  God,  they  are  flridlly 
conclufive  for  theunity  of  God.  There  is  a  neceffity  for 
the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme  being,  the  firft  caufe,  but 
no  neceffity  for  more  ;  nay,  one  fupreme  independent 
being  does  not  admit  any  more.  And  when  we  view 
the  harmoiiy,  order  and  unity  of  defign  in:  the  created 
fyllem,   we  muft  be  led  to  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  God. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  an  obje6lion  to  this  (efpe- 
pecially  if  we  lay  any  Itrefs  on  the  univerfal  fentiments  of 
mankind,)  that  all  nations  have  been  fo  prone  to  the  be- 
lief and  worlliip  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  But  this  argu- 
ment is  rather  fpecious  than  folid ;  as  however  prone 
men  were  to  worfliip  local  inferior  deities,  they  feem 
to  have  confidered  them  only  as  intermediate  divinities 
and  interceffors  between  them  and  the  Supreme  God. 

The  perfections  of  God  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  Natural  and  Moral. 

I.  The  natural  perfedlions  of  God  are  fpirituality,  im- 
menfity,  wifdom  and  power. 

We  call  thefe  natural  perfeftions,  becaufe  they  can  be 
eafily  diftinguifhed,  and  in  idea  at  leaft  feparated,  from 
goodnefs  of  difpofition.  It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that 
fupreme  excellence,  natural  and  moral,  mull:  always  re- 
fide  in  the  fame  fubje6t,  and  are  truly  infeparable  ;  yet  wc 
diilinguifli  them  not  only  becaufe  the  ideas  are  diftinft, 
but  becaufe  they  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  one 
another  in  inferior  natures.  Great  powers  of  mind  and 
perte6lion  of  body  are  often  joined  to  malignity  of  difpo- 
iition.  It  is  not  fo  however  in  God ;  for  as  his  natural 
perfedions  arc  founded  on  reafon,  fo  his  moral  excellence 
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is  evidently  founded  in  the  moral  fenfe   or   confcience 
which  he  hath  implanted  in  us. 

Spirituality  is  what  we  may  call  the  i^ery  nature  of 
God.  It  muft  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  at  preient  form 
any  complete  or  adequate  idea  of  a  fpirit.  And  fome, 
as  you  have  heard  formerly,  infifl  that  without  revelation 
we  could  never  have  acquired  the  idea  of  it  that  v/e  have. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  have  reafoned  in  a  very  iirongand 
feemingly  conclufive  manner,  to  fhow  that  mind  or  in- 
telligence mufl:  be  a  fubftance  altogether  diftinft  from 
matter.  That  all  the  known  properties  of  matter  are  in- 
capable of  producing  thought,  as  being  wholly  of  a  dif- 
■  ferent  kind — that  matter  as  fuch  and  univerfally  is  inert 
and  divifible  ;  thought  or  intelligence,  aftive  and  uncom- 
pounded.  See  the  befl  reafoning  on  tliis  fubjeQ:  in  Bax- 
ter's Immateriality  of  the  Soul. 

Immenfity  in  the  Divine  Being  is  that  by  which  he  is 
every  where,  and  equally  prefent.  Mctaphyficians, 
however,  differ  greatly  upon  this  fubjeft.  The  Cartefi- 
ans  will  not  admit  that  place  is  at  all  applicable  to  fpirits. 
They  fay  it  is  an  idea  wholly  arifmg  from  extenfion, 
which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  effential  qualities  of 
matter.  The  Newtonians,  however,  who  make  h  much 
ufe  of  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  confider  jilace  as  ellen- 
tial  to  all  fubftance,  fpirit  as  well  as  matter.  Tlie  diffi- 
culties are  great  on  both  fides.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
fpirit  at  all,  feparating  from  it  the  qualiti^  of  matter, 
and  after  we  have  attempted  to  do  fo  it  feems  to  be  bring- 
ing them  back  to  talk  of  place.  And  yet  it  feems  not 
only  hard  but  impoflible  to  conceive  of  any  real  being 
without  fuppofing  it  in  fome  place,  and  particularly  upon 
the  immenfity  of  theX)eity,  it  feems  to  be  putting  cre- 
ated fpirits  too  much  on  a  level  with  the  infinite  i'pirit  to 
deny  his  immenfity.  It  is  I  think  certain  they  are  either 
confined  to  a  place,  or  fo  limited  in  their  operations  as  is 
•no  way  fo  well  expreffed  as  by  faying  we  are  here  and 
no  where  elfe.  And  in  this,  fenfe  both  parties  muft  ad- 
mit the  divine  immenfity — that  his  agency  is  equal,  uni- 
verfal  and  irrefillible. 

Wifdom  is  another  natural  attribute  of  God,  imply. 
iiig  infinite  knowledge — t.hat  all  thirigs  in  all  their  reU- 
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tions,  all  things  cxlfling,  and  all  things  poflible,  are  the 
objedls  of  the  divine  knowledge.  Wifdom  is  ufually 
confidered  as  refpe6ting  fome  end  to  be  attained,  and  it 
implies  the  clear  difcovery  of  the  bell  and  mod  effectual 
means  of  attaining  it. 

Power  is  the  being  able  to  do  all  things  without  limit 
or  reftraint.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  always  confi-, 
dered  as  an  elTential  perfection,  and  feems  to  arife  imme- 
diately from  creation  and  providence.  It  is  common  to 
fay  that  God  can  do  all  things  except  fuch  as  imply  a 
contradiction — fuch  as  to  make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  this  is  unneceflary  and  foolifh 
in  the  way  of  an  exception,  for  fuch  things  are  not  the 
objeds  of  power  at  all.  They  are  mere  abfurdities  in 
our  conception  and  indeed  we  may  fay  of  our  own  cre- 
ation. All  things  are  poflible  with  God — nothing  can 
withftand  his  power. 


LECTURE    VII. 

2d.  'T~^HE  moral  perfetSlions  of  God  are  holinefs,  juf- 
^     tice,  truth,  goodnefs  and  mercy. 

Holinefs  is  fometimes  taken  in  a  general  and  compre- 
henfive  fenfe,  as  being  the  aggregate,  implying  the  pre- 
fence  of  all  itioral  excellence  ;  yet  it  is  fometimes  ufed  and 
that  both  in  the  fcripture  revelation  and  by  heathen  writers 
as  a  peculiar  attribute.  In  this  limited  fenfe  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  or  explain.  Holinefs  is  that 
character  of  God  to  which  veneration,  or  the  mod  pro- 
found reverence  in  us,  is  the  correfpondent  affeftion.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  expreifed  by  purity,  and  when  we  go 
to  form  an  idea  of  it  perhaps  we  can  Icarce  fay  any  thing 
better  than  that  it  is  his  being  removed  at  an  infinite  dif- 
tance  from  the  groffnefs  of  material  indulgence. 

Juftice  is  an  invariable  determination  to  render  to  all 
their  due.  Juftice  leems  to  be  founded  on  the  firong  and 
unalterable  perception  we  have  of  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil,  and  particularly  that  the  one  delerves  reward, 
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and  the  other  punifliment.  The  internal  fanclion,  or 
the  external  and  providential  fandion  of  natural  laws, 
point  out  to  us  the  Juftice  of  God.  The  chief  thing  that 
merits  attention  upon  this  fubje6t  is  the  controverfy 
<ibout  what  is  called  the  vindiftive  juftice  of  God.  That 
is  to  fay,  is  there  in  God,  or  have  we  a  natural  fenfe  of 
the  propriety  of,  a  difpofition  to  inflidi  punifliment  in- 
dependent of  the  confequences,  viz.  the  reformation  of 
the  offender,  or  the  example  of  others.  This  loofe 
moralifis  often  declaim  againft.  Yet  it  feem.s  plain,  that 
the  fenfe  in  our  minds  of  good  and  ill  defert,  makes 
•guilt  the  proper  obje6t  of  punifliment  fimply  in  itfelf. 
This  may  have  a  relation  to  general  order  and  the  good 
of  the  whole,  v/hich  however  is  out  of  our  reach. 

The  truth  of  God  is  one  of  his  perfeclicns,  greatly 
infilled  upon  in  Scripture,  and  an  elTential  part  of  na- 
tural religion.  It  is  infeparable  from  infinite  perfedion  ; 
for  any  departure  from  truth  muft  be  confidered  as  ariiing 
from  weaknefs  or  neceirit3\  What  end  could  be  ferved 
to  a  felf  fufficient  and  all  fufficient  being  by  falfehood  or 
deception. 

Goodnefs  in  God  is  a  difpofition  to  communicate  hap- 
pinefs  to  others.  This  is  eafily  underftood.  The  crea- 
tion is  a  proof  of  it — Natural  and  moral  evil  no  juft  ob- 
je6lion  to  it,  becaufe  of  the  preponderancy  of  happinefs. 

Mercy,  as  diftinguiflied  from  goodnefs  or  benigrnity,  is 
his  being  of  a  placable  nature — Ready  to  forgive  the  guil- 
ty, or  to  remit  deferved  punifhment.  It  has  been  dif- 
puted  how  far  mercy  or  placability  is  difcoverable  by  rea- 
fon.  It  is  not  mercy  or  forgivenefs,  imlefs  it  would  have 
been  juft  at  the  fame  time  to  have  puniflied.  There  are 
but  tv/o  ways  by  which  men  from  reafon  may  infer  the 
attribute  of  mercy  to  belong  to  the  Diety.  (i)  Becaufe  we 
ourfelves  are  fenfible  of  this  dilpoiition,  and  fee  in  it  a 
peculiar  beauty.  (2)  From  the  forbearance  ot  Providence 
that  fmners  are  not  immediately  overtaken  with  punifh- 
ment, but  have  fpace  given  them  to  repent. — Yet  as  all 
the  conclufions  drawn  from  thefe  principles  muft  be 
vague  and  general,  the  expedations  of  the  guilty  found- 
ed uDon  them,  muft  be  very  uncertain.     We  muft  con- 
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elude  therefore,  that  however  ftable  a  foundation  there  is 
for  the  other  attributes  of  God  in  nature  and  reafon, 
the  way  in  which,  and  the  terms  on  which,  he  will  fliew 
mercy,  can  be  learned  from  Revelation  only. 

Having  confidered  the  being  and  perfedions  of  God, 
we  proceed  to  our  duty  to  him. 

This  maybe  confidered  in  two  views,  as  general  and 
fpecial.  I.  By  the  firll  I  underfland  our  duty  to  obey 
him  and  fubmit  to  him  in  all  things.  This  you  fee  in- 
cludes every  branch  of  moral  duty  to  our  neighbor  and 
ourfelves,  as  well  as  to  God,  and  ^o  the  particular  parts 
of  it  will  be  confidered  afterwards.  But  in  this  place, 
confidering  every  good  action  as  an  acl  of  obedience  to 
God,  we  will  a  little  attend  to  the  divine  fovereignty  and 
the  foundation  of  it. 

In  Ipeaking  of  die  foundation  of  virtue  I  took  in  a 
fenfe  of  dependance  and  fubje^!lion  to  God. — But  as 
men  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  bold  inquiries,  a  further 
queftion  is  raifed  by  fome — what  is  properly  the  founda- 
tion of  the  divine  dominion  ?  (i)  Some  found  it  diredly 
upon  Omnipotence.  It  is  impoflible  to  refill  his  power. 
This  feems  to  lay  us  under  a  neceffity,  rather  than  to 
convince  us  of  duty.  We  ought  however,  to  think  and 
fpeak  of  this  fubjed  with  reverence,  and  certainly  Om- 
nipotence feems  to  oblige  us  to  aQual,  if  it  fliould  not 
bring  us  to  willing  obedience.  It  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, that  in  the  book  of  Job,  compofed  on  purpofe  to 
refolve  fome  difficulties  in  providence,  where  God  is 
brought  in  as  fpeaking  himfelf  out  of  the  whirlwind,  he 
makes  ufe  of  no  other  argument  than  his  tremendous 
majefly  and  irrefii'lible  power.  Yet  to  reft  the  matter 
wholly  upon  this,  feems  much  the  fame  as  founding  vir- 
tue on  mere  will ; — therefore  (2)  fome  found  the  divine 
dominion  on  his  infinite  excellence,  they  lay  it  is  the 
law  of  reafon  that  the  wifeft  Ihould  rule,  and  therefore 
that  infinite  perfection  is  entitled  to  univerfal  fway. 
Even  this,  taken  feparate  and  alone,  does  not  feem  wholly 
to  fatisfy  the  mind.  If  one  perfon  is  wifer  than  another, 
it  feems  reafonable  that  the  other  fliould  learn  of  him  and 
imitate  him  ;  but  it  fcarcclv  feems  a  fufHcient   reafon  that 
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the  firfl  fliould  have  abfokite  authority.  But  perhaps  the 
weaknefs  of  the  argument,  taken  in  this  view,  may  arife 
from  the  inconfiderable  difference  between  man  and  man, 
when  compared  to  the  fuperiority  of  univerfal  and  un- 
changeable perfeftion.  (3)  Some  found  it  upon  creation. 
They  fay,  that  God  has  an  abfolute  property  in  all  his 
creatures,  he  may  therefore  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own.  This  no  doubt,  goes  a  good  way,  and  carries  con- 
fiderable  force  with  it  to  the  mind,  the  rather  that,  as  you 
will  afterwards  fee,  it  is  fomething  fnnilar  to  this  in  us, 
that  lays  the  foundation  of  our  moft  perfeft  rights,  viz. 
That  the  produft  of  our  own  induftry  is  properly  at 
our  own  difpofal. 

As  upon  the  foundation  of  virtue  I  thought  it  neceffary 
to  unite  the  principles  of  different  writers,  fo  upon  this 
fubjecl,  I  think  that  all  the  three  particulars  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  admitted,  as  the  grounds  of  the  divine  domi- 
nion. Omnipotence,  infinite  excellence,  and  the  origi- 
nal produdlion  and  continual  prefervation  of  all  crea- 
tures. 

2.  Our  duty  toGod  may  be  confidered  more  fpecially, 
as  it  points  out  the  duties  we  owe  immediately  to  himfelf. 

Thefe  may  be  divided  into  internal  and  externah — 
I  ft.  The  internal  are  all  included  under  the  three  follow- 
ing, love,  fear,  and  truft. 

The  love  of  God,  which  is  the  firft  and  great  duty 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  may  be  explained 
in  a  larger  and  more  popular,  or  in  a  more  preciie  and 
flricyter  way. 

In  the  firft,  love  may  be  refolved  into  the  four  follow- 
ing a6ts,  (i)  efteem,  (2)  gratitude,  (3)  Benevolence,  (4) 
defire. 

Thefe  four  will  be  found  infeparable  from  true  love ; 
and  it  is  pretty  much  in  the  fame  order,  that  the  afts 
fucceed  one  another.  Love  is  founded  on  efteem,  on  the 
real  or  fuppofed  good  qualities  of  the  obje6t.  You  can 
no  more  love  that  which  you  defplfe  than  that  which  you 
hate.  Gratitude  is  alio  infeparable  from  it,  to  have  a 
lively  fenfe  of  favors  received,  and  to  efteem  them  for 
the  fake  of  tlie  perfon  from  whom  they  came.     Benevo- 
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lence  or  rejoicing  in  the  happinefs  and  wifliing  well  to  the 
object.  And  lailly,  a  defire  of  a  place  in  his  efteem* 
Whatever  we  love,  we  defire  to  poffefs,  as  far  as  it  is  fuit- 
ed  to  our  faculties. 

The  llrider,  and  more  precife  method  of  confidering 
the  love  of  God,  is  to  divide  it  into  two  branches,  bene- 
volence and  defire.  And  indeed  our  affe6lions  to  God 
feem  to  be  capable  of  the  fame  divifion  as  our  affedlionto 
our  fellow-creatures,  benevolent  and  felfilh.  I  think  it 
mideniable,  that  there  is  a  difintereiled  love  of  God,  which 
terminates  direftly  upon  himfelf,  without  any  immediate 
view  to  our  own  happinefs — as  well  as  a  difcovery  of  our 
great  intereft  in  his  favor. 

The  fecond  great  duty  to  God,  is  fear ;  but  here  we 
mull  carefully  diftinguilli  this  afletlioa  from  one  which 
bears  the  name,  and  is  different  from  it — at  leall  in  a  mo- 
ral view  it  is  altogether  oppofite. — Dutiful  fear  is  what 
may  be  othervvife  called  veneration,  and  hath  for  its  ob- 
jeft  the  infinity  of  the  divine  perfedion  in  general,  but 
particularly  his  majelly  and  greatnefs.  The  other  is 
merely  a  fear  of  evil  or  punifhment  from  him  :  thefe  are 
called  fometimcs  a  filial  and  a  fervile  fear.  The  iirft  in- 
creafes,  as  men  improve  in  moral  excellence,  and  the 
other  is  dellroyed.  Perfe6l  love  caileth  out  fear.  Per- 
haps however  oppofite,  as  they  have  the  fame  name,  they 
may  be  llud  to  be  the  fame  natural  affection,  only  as  it 
takes  place  in  innocent  or  holy,  and  in  guilty  creatures. 
Tiie  lame  majeiiy  of  God,  which  produces  veneration  in 
the  upright,  produces  horror  and  apprehenfion  of  punifli- 
ment  in  the  guilty. 

The  third  great  duty  is  trufl:.  This  is  a  continual  de- 
pendance  on  God  for  every  thing  we  need,  together  with 
an  approbation  of,  and  abfolute  rcfignation  to  his  pro- 
vidence. 

2.  The  external  duties  to  God,  I  fnall  briedy  pafs  over, 
being  only,  all  proper  and  natural  expreflions  of  tlie  in- 
ternal fentiments. 

It  may  be  proper  however,  to  take  notice  in  general  of 
the  worfhip  due  to  God,  that  whether  we  confider  the  na- 
ture of  thiugs,  or  the  univerfal  pracVice  of  mankind,  hi 
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all  ages,  worfliip,  and  that  not  only  private,  but  public- 
and  focial  worfliip  is  a  duty  of  natural  religion. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion,  have  fpoken 
with  great  virulence  againft  this,  as  unreafonable,  and  even 
difhonorable  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  fubflance  of  what 
they  fay,  is  this,  that  as  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  eminent  and  good  man,  to  defire  and  take  plea- 
fure  in  others  praifing  him  and  recounting  his  good  qua- 
lities, fo  it  is  al^furd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
pleafed  with  incenfe,  facrifices  and  praifes.  But  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  require  thefe  a6ts  and 
exercifes  as  any  gratification  to  himfelf,  but  as  in  them- 
felves  juft  and  neceffary  and  fuited  to  the  relation  we  ftand 
in  to  him,  and  ufeful  for  forming  our  teniper  and  univer- 
fal  pradice.  We  ought  alfo  to  remember,  that  we  mult 
not  immediately  and  without  difcrimination,  reafon  from 
what  would  be  praife  and  blame-worthy  among  men,  to 
what  would  be  juft  or  unjuil  in  God,  becaufe  the  cir- 
cumftances  are  very  different.  Befides,  though  for  any 
man  to  defire  the  applaufe  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  be 
pleafed  with  adulation,  would  be  a  mean  and  contempti- 
ble charafter,  becaufe  indeed  there  is  fuch  unfpeakable 
imperfe<Slion  in  the  beft  of  men,  yet  when  any  duty  or 
fentiment  is  fully  and  manifeftly  due  from  man  to  man, 
there isnothingimproperor  difhonorable  inrequiringor  ex- 
pecting it.  Thus  a  parent  requires  refpeft  and  fubmifTion 
frdmhis  children,a  mafter  from  his  fervants ;  and  though  the 
injury  is  merely  perfonal,  he  thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  pu- 
nifh  every  expreffion  of  contempt  or  difregard.  Again, 
every  man  who  has  beftowed  fignal  favors  upon  another, 
experts  to  fee  evidence  of  a  grateful  and  fenfible  mind, 
and  feverely  conderrins  every  fentiment  or  action  that 
indicates  a  contrary  difpolition. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  fee  that  if  the  worfhip  of  God, 
be  what  is  due  from  us  to  him  in  confequence  of  the 
relation  we  ftand  in  to  him,  it  is  proper  and  neceffary  that 
he  fhould  require  it.  To  honor  God  is  to  honor  fuprems 
excellence ;  for  him  not  to  expeci  and  demand  it,  woulc. 
be  to  deny  himfelf. 

Vol.  HI.  Ci,q 
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One  other  difficulty  I  iliall  touch  upon  a  little.  It  re- 
fpectsthc  duty  of  prayer  ;  and  the  objeftions  lie  equally 
a.s^ainft  it  on  the  footing  of  natural  religion  and  revealed. 
The  objections  are  two.  (i.)  Why  does  God  who  perfectly 
knows  all  our  wants^  require  and  exped  prayer  before  he 
will  fupply  them  ?  To  this  I  would  anfwer  that  he  fup- 
plies  great  multitudes  of  our  wants  without  our  a&ing  it ; 
•and  as  to  his  requiring  the  duty  of  prayer,  I  fay  the  fame 
thing  as  of  worlhip  in  general ;  it  is  reafonable  and  necef- 
fary  to  exprefs,  and  to  increafe  upon  our  minds,  a  fenfe  of 
dependance,  and  thereby  lay  us  under  an  obligation  of 
properly  improving  what  we  receive.  (2.)  The  other 
obligation  is  with  regard  to  the  force  or  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Why  it  is  faid  fnould  w^e  pray  when  the  w^hole  fyftem  of 
divine  providence  is  fixed  and  unalterable  ?  Can  we  pof- 
fibly  fuppofe  that  God  will  change  his  purpofes,  from  a 
regard  to  our  cries  or  tears  ?  To  this  fome  anfwer  no 
otherwife  than  as  before,  that  without  having  any  effeft 
upon  the  event,  it  has  only  an  effect  upon  our  minds,  in 
bringing  us  to  aright  temper.  Dr.  Leechman  of  Glafgow, 
in  his  difcourfe  on  prayer,  makes  no  other  anfwer  to  this 
difficulty.  But  I  think  to  refl  it  here,  and  admit  that  it 
has  no  influence  in  the  way  of  caufality  upon  the  event, 
would  in  a  great  meafure  break  the  force  and  fervency  of 
prayer.  I  would  therefore  fay  further,  that  prayer  has  a 
real  efficacy  on  the  event,  and  jull  as  much  as  any  other 
fecond  caufe.  The  objeftion  arifes  from  going  beyond  our 
depth,  and  reafoning  from  the  unchangeable  purpofe  of 
God  to  human  a£lions,  which  is  always  unjuft  and  falla- 
cious.— Hov/ever  unable  we  may  be  to  explain  it,  not- 
withftanding  the  fixed  plan  of  providence,  there  is  a  real 
influenbe  of  fecond  caufes  bodi  natural  and  moral,  and  I 
apprehend  the  connexion  between  caufe  andefFe6l  isfimilar 
in  both  cafes.  If  it  is  fixed  from  eternity  that  there  lliall  be  a 
plentiful  crop  upona  certainfield  I  knowthat  nothing  what- 
foever  can  prevent  it,  if  otherwife  the  efforts  of  the  whole 
creation  cannot  produce  it ;  yet  I  know  as  certainly  that, 
hypothetically,  if  it  is  not  ploughed  and  fown  there  will  be 
no  grain  upon  it,  and  that  if  it  be  properly  manured  and 
drelfed  it  will  probably  be  fruitful.     Thus  in  moral  mat^^ 
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ters,  prayer  has  as  real  aa  influence  in  procuring  the 
bleffing  as  ploughing  aixl  ibvving  has  in  procuring  the 
crop ;  and  it  is  as  confiftent  with  the  eftablilhed  order  of 
nature  and  the  certainty  of  events  in  the  one  cafe,  as  in 
the  other  :  for  this  reafon  the  Ibical  fate  of  old,  was  called 
the  ignaiia  ratio  of  the  lloics,  as  they  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  the  above  fallacious  reafoninsr. 


LECTURE    VIII. 

WE  come  now  to  our  duty  to  man.  This  may 
be  reduced  to  a  fliort  fum,  by  afcending  to  its 
principle.  Love  to  others,  fmcere  and  active,  is  the  fum 
of  our  duty. 

Benevolence,  I  formerly  obferved,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  whole  of  virtue,  but  it  certainly  is  the  prin- 
ciple  and  fum  of  that  branch  of  duty  uhich  regards 
others. 

We  may  diftinguiih  between  (i)  particular  kind  affec- 
tion, and  (2)  a  calm  and  deliberate  good-will  to  ail. — The 
particular  kind  affedions,  as  to  family,  friends,  country, 
feem  to  be  implanted  by  nature,  to  Rrengthen  the  general 
principle,  for  it  is  only  or  chiefly  by  doing  good  to  thofe 
we  are  particularly  related  to,  tliat  we  can  promote  the 
general  happinefs. 

Particular  kind  affeClions  ihould  be  retrained  and  di- 
re6led  by  a  calm  good-will  to  all.  V/herever  our  attach- 
ments to  private  perfons  prevents  a  greater  good,  they  be- 
come irregular  and  exceflive. 

Some  thmk  that  a  calm  and  fettled  good  will  to  others, 
is  an  improvement  of  the  particular  afieclions,  and  arifes 
from  the  more  narrow  to  the  more  extenfive  ;  from  fa- 
mily, friends,  country,  to  all  our  fellow  creatures.  But 
it  feems  more  reafonable  to  fay,  that  the  general  affedion 
is  a  dictate  of  our  confcience  of  a  fuperlor  kind.  !f  it 
were  only  an  incrcafe  and  extenfion  of  the  private  affec- 
tion it  would  grow  more  v,eak,  as  the  dillance  from  our- 
lelves  increafed,  whereas  in  fa'5l  the  more  enlarged  affec- 
tions are  intended  to  be  more  po^',  erfi:!  tluui  the  confee'J 
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When  we  are  fpeaking  of  kind  afFeftions,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  obferve  that  fome  unbelievers  have  ob- 
jeded  againft  the  gofpel,  that  it  does  not  recommend 
private  friendfliip  and  the  love  of  our  country.  But  if 
fairly  confidered,  as  the  Scripture,  both  by  example  and 
precept,  recommends  all  particular  affeftions,  fo  it  is  to 
its  honor  that  it  fets  the  love  of  mankind  above 
them  every  one, ,  and  by  fo  much  infifting  on  the 
lorgivenefs  of  injuries  and  the  love  of  enemies,  it  has 
carried  benevolence  to  its  greatelt  perfection.  The  pa- 
rable of  the  Samaritan  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  who  is 
my  neighbor  ?  is  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  moral 
painting  any  where  to  be  feen. 

The  love  of  our  country  to  be  fure,  is  a  noble  arid 
enlarged  affection,  and  thofe  who  have  facrifjced  pii.ate 
eafe  and  family  relations  to  it,  have  become  illuiirious, 
yet  the  love  of  mankind  is  Hill  greatly  fuperior.  Some- 
times attachment  to  country  appears  in  a  littleness  of 
mind,  thinking  all  other  nations  interior,  and  fooiiflily 
beheving  that  knowledge  virtue  and  valor  are  all  confined 
to  themfelves.  As  the  Romans  long  aj^o  made  the  P.imica 
fides  to  mean  deceit,  fo  there  are  not  wanting  among  us 
thofe  who  think  that  all  the  French  are  intereited, 
treacherous  and  cowardly. 

On  the  great  law  of  love  to  others,  I  ihall  only  fay 
further  that  it  ought  to  have  for  hs  obje6t  their  greaiell 
and  bell  intereft,  and  therefore  implies  wifliing  and  do- 
ing them  good  in  foul  and  body. 

It  is  neceflary  now  to  defcend  to  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  particular  duties,  and  to  examine  what 
are  the  rights  or  claims  that  one  man  has  upon  another. 
Rights  and  obligations  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever 
others  have  a  jufl  right  or  title  to  claim  from  me,  that  is 
my  duty,  or  what  I  am  obliged  to  do  to  them. 

Right  in  general  may  be  reduced,  as  to  its  fource,  to  the 
fnpreme  law  of,  moral  duty;  for  whatever  men  are  in 
duty  obliged  to  do,  that  they  have  a  claim  to,  and  other 
men  are  confidered  as  under  an  obligation  to  permit  them. 
Again,  as  our  own  happinefs  is  a  lawful  objeft  or  end, 
we  are  fuppofed  to  ha.ve  each  a.  right  to  profecute  this  ; 
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but  as  our  profecutions  may  interfere  we  limit  each 
others  rights,  and  a  man  is  faid  to  have  a  right  or  power 
to  promote  his  own  happinefs  by  thofe  means  which  arc 
not  in  themfelves  criminal  or  injurious  to  others. 

Rights  may  be  divided  or  clafied  in  feveral  different 
ways  ;  an  attention  to  all  of  which  is  of  ufe  on  this  fub- 
jedt.  Rights  may  be  (i)  natural  or  acquired.  Natural 
rights  are  fuch  as  are  effential  to  man,  and  univerfal — 
acquired  are  thofe  that  are  the  fruits  of  induilry,  the  ef- 
fects of  accident  or  conquell,  A  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  ad  for  his  own  prefervation  and  to  defend  himfelf 
from  injury,  but  not  a  natural  right  to  domineer,  to  riches 
(comparatively  fpeaking)  or  to  any  particular  omce  in  a 
conftituted  ftate. 

(2.)  Rights  are  conlldered  as  perfed  and  imperfect. 
Thofe  are  called  perfect  rights  which  can  be  clearly  af- 
certained  in  their  circumftances,  and  which  we  may  make 
ufe  of  force  to  obtain  when  they  are  denied  us.  Imper- 
fe61:  rights  are  fuch  as  we  may  demand,  and  others  ought 
to  give  us,  yet  we  have  no  title  to  compel  them.  Self- 
prefervation  is  a  perfect  right,  but  to  have  a  grateful  re- 
turn for  a  favor  is  not  a  perfect  right. 

All  the  duties  of  juflice  are  founded  on  the  perfe6t 
rights  ;  thofe  of  mercy  generally  on  the  imperfeft  rights. 

The  violation  of  an  imperfect  right  is  often  as  great 
an  adt  of  immorality  as  that  of  a  perfedt  right.  It  is  of- 
ten as  immoral,  or  more  fo,  to  refufe  to  fupply  the  neceffi- 
tous,  or  to  do  it  too  fparingly,  as  to  commit  a  fmall  in- 
jury againll  a  man's  perfon  or  fortune.  Yet  the  laft  is 
the  breach  of  a  perfect  right,  and  the  other  of  an  imper- 
fea. 

Human  laws  reach  only,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  the  per- 
fect rights.  Sometimes  imperfect  rights  by  being  car- 
ried far  become  perfect,  as  humanity  and  gentlenefs  in 
a  parent  to  a  child  may  be  fo  grofsly  violated  as  to  war- 
rant the  interpofition  of  human  authority. 

(3.)  Rights  are  alienable  and  unalienable.  The  firft: 
we  may,  according  to  jullice  and  prudence,  furrender  or 
give  up  by  our  own  a£t ;  the  others  we  may  not.  A  man 
may  give  away  his  own  goods,  lands,  money.     There 
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are  feveral  things  which  he  cannot  give  away,  as  a  riglit 
over  his  own  knowledge,  thoughts,  £tc.  Others  which  he 
ought  not,  as  a  right  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  his  right  to  felF-prefervation,  provifion.  Sec. 
Some  fay  that  liberty  is  unalienable,  and  that  thofe  who 
have  even  given  it  away  may  lawfully  refume  it. 

The  diftinclion  between  rights  as  alienable  and  unalie- 
nable is  very  different  from  that  ©f  natural  and  acquired. 
Many  of  the  rights  which  are  flriclly  natural  and  univer- 
fal  may  be  alienated  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  as  well  as  of  private  perfons  ;  as  for  example,  the 
right  of  felf-defence  ;  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  given  up 
in  a  ftate  of  civil  government  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic— and  the  right  of  doing  jafiice  to  ourfelves  or  to  others 
in  matters  of  property,  is  wholly  given  up. 

(4.)  Rights  may  be  confidered  as  they  differ  with  re- 
gard to  their  object,  i.  Rights  we  have  over  our  own 
perfons  and  aSlions.  This  clafs  is  called  liberty.  2.  Rights 
over  things  or  goods  which  belong  to  us.  This  is  called 
property.  3.  Rights  over  the  perfons  and  actions  of 
other  men.  This  is  called  authorit}^  4.  Rights  in  the 
things  which  are  the  property  of  others,  which  are  of  fe- 
veral forts. 

When  wc  come  to  the  fecond  great  divifion  of  moral 
philofophy,  politics,  the  above  diftinclions  will  be  more 
iiilly  explained — at  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  point  at  them 
in  order  to  fliow  what  are  the  great  lines  of  duty  from 
man  to  man. 

Our  duty  to  others,  therefore,  may  be  all  compreliended 
in  thefe  two  particulars,  juftice  and  mercy. 

Juftice  confifts  in  giving  or  permitting  others  to  enjoy 
whatever  they  have  a  perfeft  right  to — and  making  fuch 
an  ufe  of  our  own  rights  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  There  is  one  writer,  David  Hume, 
who  has  derided  the  duty  of  juftice,  refolving  it  wholly 
into  power  and  conveniency,  and  has  affirmed  that  pro- 
perty is  common,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  reafon  ;  for  if  there  is  any  thing  clear  as  a  dictate 
of  reafon,  it  is,  that  there  are  many  rights  which  men 
ieverally  polfefs,  v/hich  others  ought  not  to  violate.    Tl^e 
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foundation  of  property  in  goods,  I  will  afterwards  fliov;- 
you  is  plainly  laid  in  the  focial  ftate. 

Another  virtue  which  this  author  ridicules  is  chaftity. 
This  however  will  be  found  to  be  included  in  juftice, 
and  to  be  found  in  the  fentirnents  of  all  nations,  and  to 
have  the  cleareft  foundation  both  in  nature  and  public 
utility. 

Mercy  is  the  other  great  branch  of  our  duty  to  man, 
and  is  the  exercife  of  the  benevolent  principle  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  feveral  particular  kind  afFettions.  Its  acts, 
generally  fpeaking,  belong  to  the  clafs  of  imperfect  rights, 
which  are  Ilrongly  binding  upon  the  confcience,  and  ab- 
■folutely  neceflary  to  the  fubfillence  of  human  fociety  ;  yet 
fuch  as  cannot  be  enforced  with  rigor  and  precifion  bj 
human  laws. 

Mercy  may  be  generally  explained  by  a  readinefs  to  do 
all  the  good  offices  to  others  that  they  ftand  in  need  of, 
and  are  in  our  power,  unlefs  they  are  oppofed  to  fome 
perfect  right,  or  an  imperfeft  one  of  greater  moment. 


LECTURE    IX. 

^'    JL  HE  third  clafs  of  moral  duties  is  what  contains 
our  duty  to  ourfelves. 

This  branch  of  duty  is  as  real  and  as  much  founded  in 
the  moral  principle,  as  any  of  the  former — Confcience  as 
clearly  teftifies  the  evil  of  neglecting  it — and  vicious 
conduft  in  this  refpeddoes  generally  lead  us  directly  not 
only  to  mifery,  but  to  ihame. 

We  may,  1  think,  divide  our  duties  to  ourfelves  into  two 
heads,  which  will  be  both  diflinCt  and  comprehenfive, 
(i.)  Self-government.     (2.)  Self-interefl. 

.  The  firil  of  thefe  is  to  keep  our  thoughts,  deflres  and 
affeftions,  in  due  moderation.  If  it  be  afked  v/hat  is  due 
moderation,  I  anfwer  it  may  be  difcovered-  three  ways. 
I.  When  the  indulgence  interferes  with  our  duty  to  God, 
(2.)  To  ourfelves,  and,    (3.)  To  ourneiglibor. 
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When  our  thoughts  or  defires  are  fuch  as  to  be  contra- 
ry to  the  love  ,fear,  or  truft  we  owe  to  God,  then  they  are 
to  be  retrained  and  brought  into  fubjedtion — Thus  are 
generated  the  virtues  of  humility,  contentment^  patience^ 
and  I'uch  as  are  allied  to  them. 

When  our  thoughts  and  inward  temper  are  fuch  as  to 
be  any  way  injurious  to  others,  they  muft  be  governed 
and  reftrained;  hence  arifes  the  obligation  to  guard  againft 
all  the  immoral  paffions,  which  will  produce  meeknefs  and 
compofure  of  fpirit. 

i\nd  when  we  have  got  but  a  little  experience  we  ftiall 
fpeedily  find  that  an  exceffive  indulgence  of  any  paflion, 
lo^e^  hatred,  anger,  fear^  difcompofes  us  exceedingly, 
and  is  an  evil  inftead  of  a  blefling.  We  fliall  therefore 
perceive  the  neceflity  of  continence,  felf-denial,  fortitude, 
reitraint,  and  moderation  in  every  thing  how  good  foever. 
(2.)  The  other  general  branch  of  duty  to  ourfelves  may 
be  called  felf-intereil.  This,  taking  in  natural  religion, 
includes  our  relation  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  attending 
particularly  to  that  of  procuring  his  favor.  Therefore 
it  is  a  prime  part  of  our  duty  to  ourfelves,  to  guard 
againft  any  thing  that  may  be  hurtful  to  our  moral  cha- 
radler,  or  religious  hopes. 

2.  We  ought  to  be  active  and  diligent  in  acquiring 
every  thing  neceffary  for  life  and  comfort.  Moft  of  our 
duties  to  ourfelves,  refemble  the  duties  of  juftice  and 
mercy  to  others.  If  there  are  certain  offices  due  to  them, 
and  if  they  have  rights  and  claims  in  confequence  of 
their  ftate  and  relations,  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  our- 
felves. We  are  therefore  to  take  all  proper  methods 
to  preferve  and  acquire  the  goods  bodi  of  mind  and  body. 
To  acquire  knowledge,  to  preferve  health,  reputation, 
poflefiions. 

The  whole  muft  be  kept  widiin  feme  limits  ;  chiefly 
we  muft  guard  againft  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others. 

It  will  be  proper  before  concluding  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je6l,  to  take  notice  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  par- 
ticularly their  enumeration  of  what  are  called  the  cardi; 
nal  virtues. 
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Their  cardinal  virtues  wtrt  justice,  te7iiperance,  pru- 
■dence,  ?jvd.  fortitude.  Juflice  included  the  whole  of  our 
duty  to  our  neighbor.  Humanity  or  benevolence  you 
fee  is  kept  out  of  view,  though  a  virtue  of  the  firll:  clafs  ; 
but  all  its  exercifes  are  with  them  ranked  under  the  heads 
of  juftice  ;  temperance  was  by  them  confidered  as  much 
more  extenfive  than  being  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  meats 
and  drink,  to  which  th?  EngliPn  word  is  chiefly  confii^ed. 
The  Efxpara/a:  of  the  Grccks  fignified  not  only  abrdnencc  in 
meats  and  drink,  but  continence  or  purity,  and  a  mode- 
ration of  all  our  defrres  of  whatever  kind,  of  fame  and 
riches,  as  well  as  plcafures.  Prudence,  even  in  the  ^vay 
they  generally  explain  it,  feems  fcarcely  to  be  a  moral,  or 
fo  much  as  a  natural  quality.  Prudence  they  fay  is  taking 
the  wifeft  courfe  to  obtain  fome  good  end.  The  placing 
ihis  among  the  cardinal  virtues  will  fliow  how  matters 
ftood  among  them.  Great  parts  or  talents  were  in  high 
efteern  among  them.  They  did  not  very  fully  dilHnguifli 
between  a  good  man,  and  great  man.  Prudence  feems 
rather  an  embellifliment  of  an  illulirious  character,  than 
a  moral  virtue.  Another  reafon  why  Prudence  feems  to 
have  held  fuch  a  place  among  the  ancients  v.'as,  that 
their  chief  foundation  for  virtue  was  interefl,  or  what  will 
produce  happinefs.  The  inquiry  upon  this  fubjecl  was, 
what  is  the  fummurn  bonum.  Now  to  this,  prudence  is 
very  neceflary.  Agreeably  to  all  this  they  commonly 
called  the  virtuous  man,  the  ijdise  man,  and  he  was  al- 
ways an  hero. 

Fortitude  is  eafily  underflood,  and  may  be  confidered 
in  two  lights,  as  active  and  pafiive,  which  gives  the  two 
great  virtues  of  patience  and  valor. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  qualities  in  morals  among 
the  ancients,  was  the  debate  upon  the  Stoical  pofition, 
that  pain  is  no  evil,  nor  pleafurc  any  good.  This  arifes 
trom  comparing  external  things  v/ith  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  when  it  appears  without  doubt  that  the  latter  is  of 
much  more  confequence  to  happinefs  dian  the  former. 
-They  ufed  to  reafon  thus, — Outward  pofleffions  when  be- 
llowed upon  a  bad  man,  make  liim  no  better,  but  worfe, 
and  finally    more   miferable.     How  then  can  thefc  b's 

Vol.  III.         '  R  r 
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goods  in  themfelves,  which  become  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  ilate  of  him  that  ufes  them.  They  were  there- 
fore called  the  things  indifferent.  There  was  fomething 
flrained  and  extravagant  in  fome  of  their  writings,  and 
perhaps  ollentatious,  yet  a  great  deal  of  true  and  jull 
rer-Jbning.  The  mod  beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  in  the 
moral  way,  is  the  Tablature  of  Cebes. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  what  we  have  gone  through, 
and  then  add  fome  obfervations  or  corrolaries  on  the  mo- 
rality of  actions.     Wq  have  confidered, 

1.  The  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  nature,  foundation,  and  obligation  of  virtue. 

3.  Have  given  a  fort  of  general  analyfis  of  the  moral 
lav/s  as  pointing  out  our  duty  to  God,  ta  our  neighbor, 
and  ourfelves. 

We  muft  now  confider  all  morality  in  general  as  con- 
formity to  a  law.  We  have  feen  above  whence  this  law 
is  collefted,  arid  derives  its  authority.  Men  may  differ, 
not  only  as  to  the  foundation  but  as  to  the  import  or 
meaning  of  the  law  in  fome  particulars,  but  it  is  always 
fuppofed  that  the  lavvexifts. 

The  morality  of  adlions  may  be  confidered  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights  but  thefe  very  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
(i)  As  they  are  ranked  and  difpofed  of  by  the  law 
itfelf  (2)  in  the  conformity  or  oppofition  of  the  actions 
to  the  law. 

Under  the  firll  view  an  aclion  is  either  commanded, 
forbidden,  or  permitted. 

Commanded  duties  oblige  abfolutely,  and  as  cafuills 
ufed  to  fay,  semper  non  'vero  ad  semper^  that  is  to  to  fay, 
they  are  obligatory  upon  all  perfons,  at  the  feafons  that 
are  proper  for  them,  but  not  upon  every  perfon  at  every 
tirae  ;  becaufe  then  there  could  be  but  one  moral  duty, 
all  men  are  obliged  to  worlliip  God,  but  this  only  at 
certain  times,  other  duties  have  alfo  their  place  and  fea- 
fon. 

Prohibitions  oblige  semper  ad  semper^  all  perfons 
at  all  times. — We  mutt  not  lie — this  obliges  every  man 
at  every  moment,  becaufe  no  time  or  circumflances  can 
;r:ake  it  lav/fuL  . 
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On  permilTion  we  may  obferve  feveral  things. 

1.  There  is  (as  fome  lay,)  a  two-fold  permiffion,  the 
one  full  and  abfolute,  which  not  only  gives  us  a  right 
to  certain  things  with  impunity,  but  implies  a  pofitive 
approbation  of  the  legiflator,  and  the  other  implies  only 
that  the  aftion  is  left  at  large,  being  neither  commanded 
nor  forbidden. 

2.  Permiffion  in  natural  laws  always  implies  the  ap- 
probation of  the  legiflator,  and  whatever  is  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  is  innocently  done,  for  God  and  con- 
fcience  does  not  permit  or  pafs  uncondemned  any  bad 
adlion. 

3.  It  is  otherwife  in  human  laws,  if  they  leave  any 
a6:ion  open,  it  may  be  done  with  impunity,  and  yet  by 
no  means  with  approbation.  I  may  have  a  right  by 
human  laws  to  fay  things  in  a  covered  or  couched  man- 
ner, which  yet  may  carry  in  them  the  highefl:  degree  of 
malignity. 

4.  The  truth  is  when  we  confider  the  morality  of 
action  in  a  fi:ri(^t  or  proper  manner,  the  whole  clafs  of 
permitted  aftions  vanifhes.  They  become  by  their  in- 
tention and  application  either  good  or  bad. 

Confidering  aftions  in  their  conformity  to  the  laws,  a 
diftin6lion  arifes  fimilar  to  the  former,  m\.o  good  or  juif, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

A  good  aftion  muft  be  wholly  conformable  to  the  law 
in  its  fubflance,  and  in  all  its  circumflances.  Jt  is  not 
enough  that  it  be  materially  good,  the  time  mud  be  pro- 
per, and  the  intention  laudable. 

A  bad  a6tion  is  that  which  either  in  fubflance  or  in 
any  circumftance  is  contrary  to  the  law. 

In  confequence  of  this,  flriftly  and  properly  fpeaking, 
all  truly  good  or  juft  aftions  are  equally  fo,  arifmg  from 
a  perfed:  conformity  to  the  law,  as  all  flraight  lines  are 
equally  ftraight,  but  all  bad  actions  are  not  equally  bad, 
as  lines  niay  be  bent  in  a  different  degree  from  the  flraight 
direftlon. 

Indifferent  aftions,  (if  there  are  any  truly  fuch,)  arc 
thofe  that  are  permitted,  and  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden  by  the  law,  but  when  we  confider   the  fpirit 
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and  principles  of  true  morality,  we  fhall  find  no  aclions 
wholly  indifferent,  becaufe  we  are  under  an  obligation 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  ourfelves  and  others,  to 
which  every  ■a.CCion  may  be  applied  immediately  or  re- 
motely ;  and  fubjedlion  to- the  Divine  will  may  make  a 
part  of  our  defign  in  doing. or  forbearing  any  thing  vdiat- 
cver. 

In  eflimating  ,the  morality  of  aflions  feveral  circum- 
llances  muil  be  confidered,  (i)  the  good  done  (2)  the 
principle  from  which  it  flows, — fclf-intereil  of  the  con- 
traclecl  kind,  benevolence  or  hope  of  reward.  (3)  The 
hindrances  or  oppofition  that  n\ufl  be  furmounted,  as 
interell,  inclination,  difficulty.  An  objeftion  feems  to 
arife  from  this,  not  eafdy  folved.  If  an  aftion  is  the  more 
virtuous,  the  more  oppofition,  internal  and  external,  that 
is  overcome,  then  the  longer  a  man  has  had  the  habit  of 
virtue,  and  the  more  completely  it  is  formed,  the  lei's 
merit  in  his  aftions.  It  feems  alfo  to  take  away  all  mo- 
ral excellence  from  the  Deity,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed 
fo  have  the  leaft  oppofition  to  encounter  either  from  within 
or  without.  This  objection  cannot  be  eafily  removed,  but 
by  faying,  that  the  oppofition  is  in  no  other  refpect  an. 
evidence  of  the  good  moral  temper,  but  as  it  fhows  the 
ilrength  of  that  inclination  that  overcomes  it,  and  there- 
fore, when  a  moral  habit  is  fo  iirong  as  to  overcome  and 
annihilate  all  oppofition,  it  is  fo  much  the  more  excel- 
lent. 

■  An  action  good  in  iifelf,  may  be  made  criminal  by  a.n 
evil  intention. 

,  But  no  atlion,  in  itfflf  evil,  can  be  made  lawful  or 
laudable  by  a  good  intention. 

A  man  is  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of  confcience  ; 
yet  a  millaken  confcience  does  not  wholly  abfolve  from 
guilt,  becaufe  he  ought  to  have  been  at  more  pains  to  ob- 
tain information. 

An  a6tion  is  not  virtuous  in  proportion  to  its  oppofite 
being  vicious.  It  is  no  high  degree  of  virtue  to  love  our 
olTspring,  or  provide  for  a  family  ;  but  to  neglect  either  is 
exceedingly  vicious. 
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One  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  nearly  connefted 
with  the  moral  feelings,  has  been  particularly  confidered 
by  Ibme  writers,  viz.  that  there  is  fuch  a  difpofition  in 
the  generality  of  men  to  croud  to  fee  objects  of  diftrefs, 
as  an  extraordinary  public  execution.  What  is  the  de- 
fire  that  prompts  to  it  ?  Is  the  fight  of  mifery  a  pleafant 
ieeling  ?  Some  relolve  it  merely  into  curiofity,  which 
they  confider  as  a  natural  and  original  impreilion.  But 
there  feems  to  be  fomething  in  it  different  from  novelty. 
Others  fay  it  arifes  from  benevolence,  and  is  an  exer- 
cife  of  compaffion,  and  that  v/ehave  a  ftrong  natural  im- 
pulfe  to  the  affection  of  pity,  and  really  feel  a  pleafure  in 
indulging  it.  But  though  every  well  difpofed  mind  is 
highly  fufceptible  of  pity,  at  leafc  of  all  the  benevolence 
and  help  that  pity  fuggefls  when  the  objeft  prefents  itfelf. 
We  can  fcarcely  fay  tliat  the  feeling  is  pleafant,  or  that  we 
have  a  defire  after  fuch  objefts,  in  order  to  the  gra.tiiica- 
tion. 

They  who  reafon  on  the  felfifh  fcheme,  as  ufual,  refolve 
all  into  private  intereft;  they  fay  M^e  delight  to  iee  objects  of 
diilrefs,  becaufe  it  gives  us  a  fecret  fatisfadtion  in  reflect- 
ing upon  our  own  different  fituation.  I  believe  there  is 
fuch  a  fatisfaction  in  narrow  and  contracted  minds  ;  but  to 
thofe  tolerably  difpoied  it  has  an  oppofite  effeCl ;  it  makes 
them  rather  conlider  the  calamities  v/hich  they  themfelves 
jire  fubjeCt  to,  than  thofe  from  which  they  are  free. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  bed  to  take  more  than  one  princi- 
ple to  account  for  this  effect — curiofity  muff  make  a  part, 
and  probably  humanity  and  compaffion,  alfo  contribute 
to  it.  It  leems  to  be  thought  Ibme  little  alleviation  to  the 
fufferer's  mifery  when  others  pity  him — Yet  prudent 
perfons  knowing  how  unavailing  this  pity  is,  often  choofe 
to  be  abfent. 

Sympathy  is  a  particular  affection  in  aid  of  benevolence — 
Yet  like  all  other  private  affeftions,  when  it  is  not  mode- 
rated, it  prevents  its  own  effe6t — One  deeply  affected  with 
the  view  of  an  objed  of  dillrels,  is  often  thereby  incapaci- 
tated to  affift  him. 

Another  quellion  is  fometimes  fubjoined  to  the  above, 
why  men  have  pleafure  in  feeing  Tragedy,  which  is  a  UrU 
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king  l-eprefentation,  of  a  melancholy  cataftroplie.  As  izi 
as  the  fubjeft  differs  from  Comedy,  it  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  defire  to  fee  objeds  of 
dillrefs — But  one  powerful  principle  leads  both  to  Come- 
dy and  Tragedy — a  pleafure  in  the  imitative  arts,  an  ex- 
aft  portrait  of  any  obje6l  whatever  gives  the  highefl  plea- 
fure, even  though  the  objedt  itfelf  were  originally  terrible 
or  difgufting. 

We  fee  plainly,  that  an  indulgence  of  the  pleafure 
given  by  a  fine  performance  is  what  crowds  the  theatre. 
Unhappily,  to  give  greater  pleafure  to  a  corrupt  mind, 
they  often  invent  fuch  fcenes,  and  conduct  the  matter 
fo,  as  to  make  the  ibge  the  greatell  enemy  to  virtue  and 
good  morals. 


LECTURE    X. 

Of  Politics, 

■f^OLITICS  contain  the  principles  of  fecial  union, 
1^  and  the  rules  of  duty  in  a  Hate  of  fociety. — This 
is  but  another  and  more  complete  view  of  the  fame- 
things  drawn  out  more  fully,  and  applied  to  particular 
cafes.  Political  law  is  the  authority  of  any  fociety  llampt 
upon  moral  duty. 

The  firfb  thing  to  be  confidered,  in  order  to  fee  upon 
what  principles  fociety  is  formed,  is  the  ftate  immediately 
previous  to  the  fecial  Hate.  This  is  called  the  flate  of 
nature — Violent  and  unneceflary  controverfies  have  been 
made  on  that  fubjeft.  Some  have  denied  that  any  fuch 
thing  ever  exifted,  that  fmce  there  were  men,  they  have 
always  been  in  a  fecial  flate.  And  to  be  fure,  this  is  {o 
far  true,  that  in  no  example  or  fa6t,  could  it  ever  lail  long. 
Yet  it  is  impoffible  to  confider  fociety  as  a  voluntary  union 
of  particular  perfons,  without  fuppofmg  thofe  perfons  in 
a  Hate  foniewhat  different,  before  this  union  took  place — 
'J'here  are  rights  therefore  belonging  to  a  ftale  of  nature, 
diflerciit  from  thofe  of  a  focial  Hate. 
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And  diftinft  focieties  or  ilates  independent,  are  at  this 
moment  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  or  natural  liberty,  with  re- 
gard to  each  other. 

Another  famous  queftion  has  been,  Is  the  ftate  of  nature 
a  ftate  of  war  or  peace  ?  liobbes,  an  author  of  confidera- 
ble  note,  but  of  very  illiberal  fentiments  in  politics,  is  a 
ftrenuous  advocate  for  a  ftate  of  nature  being  a  ftate  of 
war,  Hutchinibn  and  Shaftfbury  plead  ftrongly,  that  a 
ftate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  fociety.  However  oppofite 
and  hoftiie  their  opinions  i'eem  to  be  with  regard  to  each 
other,  itfeemsno  hard  matter  to  reconcile  them,  lliat 
the  principles  of  our  nature  lead  to  fociety — that  our  bap- 
pinefs  and  the  improvement  of  our  powers  are  only  to  be 
had  in  fociety,  isof  the  moft  undoubted  certainty — and  that 
in  our  nature,  as  it  is  the  work  of  God,  there  is  a  real 
good-will  and  benevolence  to  others :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  that  our  nature  as  it  is  now,  when  free  and  inde- 
pendent, is  prone  to^injiiry,  and  confequently  to  war,  is 
equally  manifeft,  and  that  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty, 
there  is  no  other  way  but  force,  for  preferv'ng  fccurity 
and  repelling  injury.  The  inconveniences  of  the  natu- 
ral ftate  are  very  many. 

One  clafs  of  the  abovc-m.entioned  writers  fay,  that  na- 
ture prompts  to  fociety,  and  the  other,  that  neceffity  and 
intereft  obliges  to  it — both  are  equally  true. 

Suppofing  then  the  ftate  of  natural  liberty  antecedent 
to  fociety  to  be  a  reality,  let  us  confider  the  perfeft  and 
imperfeft  rights  belonging  to  that  ftate,  that  we  may  fee 
more  diftinftly  how,  and  why  they  differ  in  a  fecial  ftate. 

The  perfect  rights  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty,  are, 
(i.)  a  right  to  life.  (2.)  A  right  to  employ  his  faculties 
and  induftry  for  his  own  ufe.  (3.)  A  right  to  things  that 
are  common  and  neceifary,  as  air,  water,  earth.  (4.)  A 
right  to  perfonal  liberty.  (5.)  A  power  over  his  own  life, 
not  to  throw  it  away  unneceiTarily,  but  for  a  good  reafon. 
(6.)  A  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion. 
(7.)  A  right  to  afibciate,  if  he  fo  incline,  with  any  perfoii 
pr  perfons,  whom  he  can  perfuade  (not  force) — Under 
this  is  contained  the  right  to  marriage.  (8.)  A  right  to 
/:haraft'!r,  that  is  to  {aj^  innocence  (not  hmt) — It  is  eafy 
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to  perceive  that  all  thefe  rights  belong  to  a  flate  of  natura 
liberty,  and  that  it  would  be  unjufl  and  unequal  for  any 
individual  to  hinder  or  abridge  another  in  any  one  of 
them,  without  confent,  or  unlefs  it  be  in  juft  retaliation 
for  injury  received. 

The  imperfedl  natural  rights  are  very  numerous,  but 
they  are  nearly  the  fame  in  a  flate  of  nature  as  in  a  ilate 
offociety,  as  gratitude,  com  pafficn,  mutual  good  offices — if 
they  will  be  no  injury  to  the  perfon  performing  them — In- 
deed they  mull  be  the  fame  in  a  natural  and  in  a  fecial 
ftate,  becaufe  the  very  definition  of  an  in^perfe£t  right  is 
fuch  as  you  cannot  ufe  fo!*ce  to  obtain.  Now,  what  you 
ought  not  to  ufe  force  to  obtain  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty, 
human  laws  in  a  well  conlHtuted  Hate  will  not  give  you. 

Society  I  would  define  to  be  an  aflbciation  or  compact 
of  any  number  of  perfons,  to  deliver  up  or  abridge  fome 
part  of  their  natural  rights,  in  order  to  have  the  firength 
of  the  united  body,  to  proiett  the  ren^aining,  and  to  beftovv 
others. 

Hobbes  and  fome  other  writers  of  the  former  age,  treat 
with  great  contempt,  this  which  is  generally  called  the 
focial  compact. — He  infifis  that  monarchy  is  the  law  of 
nature.  Few  are  of  his  fentiments  now,  at  lead  in  Bri- 
tain, yet  it  is  proper  to  trace  them  to  the  foundation. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  that  fociety  began  firfi:  infenfibly 
by  families,  and  almoft  neceilarily.  Hence  parental  au- 
thorit}'-  was  the  firfi  law,  and  perhaps  it  extended  for  two  or 
three  generations  in  the  early  ages.  Though  the  patrons 
of  monarchy  ufe  this  as  an  argument,  it  does  not  favor 
their  fcheme — This  which  they  call  the  patriarchal  go- 
vernment, could  not  extend  far ;  or  fuppofing  it  could, 
there  would  be  but  one  rightful  king  in  all  the  earth,  the 
lineal  defcendant  of  Adam's  eldefi  fon,  not  to  mention 
that  the  very  order  of  fuccefilon  in  hereditary  right,  has 
r>ever  been  uniform,  and  is  but  of  late,  fettled  in  the  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The  truth  is,  though  man  for  wife  reafons,  afterwards 
to  be  noticed,  continues  longer  in  a  family  dependance, 
than  other  animals,  yet  in  time  he  becomes  fui  juris,  and 
when  their  numbers  are  increafedj  when  they  either  con- 
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tinue  together  or  remove  and  form  diftinft  focieties,  it  is 
plain  that  there  mull  be  fuppofed  an  expreffed  or  implied 
contrad. 

Some  fay  there  is  no  trace  or  record  of  any  fuch  con- 
trait  in  the  beginning  of  any  fociety.  But  this  is  no  ar- 
gument at  all,  for  things  infeparable  from,  and  eflential 
to  any  ftate,  commonly  take  place  fo  infenfibly,  that  their 
beginning  is  not  obferved. 

"W^en  perfons  believe  themfelves  upon  the  whole,  rather 
oppreffed  than  protefted  in  any  fociety,  they  think  they 
are  at  liberty,  either  to  rebel  againil  it,  or  fly  from  it ; 
which  plainly  implies  that  their  being  fubjeft  to  it,  arofe 
from  a  tacit  confent. 

Befides  in  migrations  and  planting  of  colonies,  in  all 
ages,  we  fee  evident  traces  of  an  original  contraft  and 
confent  taken  to  the  principles  of  union. 

From  this  view  of  fociety  as  a  voluntary  compact,  re- 
fults  this  principle,  that  men  are  originally  and  by  nature 
equal,  and  confequently  free. 

Liberty  either  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  given  up  in 
the  focial  ftate — The  end  of  the  union  fhould  be  the  pro- 
tedion  of  liberty,  as  far  as  it  is  a  blefling.  The  definition 
of  liberty  in  a  conftituted  government,  will  be  afterwards 
explained. 

Some  obferve,  that  few  nations  or  focieties  in  the  world 
have  had  their  conllitutions  formed  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  :  perhaps  not  one  twentieth  of  the  ftates  that  have 
been  eftabliflied  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world  have 
been  fettled  upon  principles  ajtogether  favorable  to  liberty. 
,  This  is  no  juft  argument  againil  natural  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  public  good 
has  always  been  the  real  aim  of  the  people  in  general,  in 
forming  and  entering  into  any  fociety.  It  has  alfo  con- 
Itantly  been  at  leafl  the  profeifed  aim  of  legiflators.  There- 
fore the  principle  feems  to  have  been  admitted,  only  they 
Jiave  failed  or  been  difappointed  in  pradice,  by  miftake  or 
deceit.  Though  perhaps  not  one  twentieth  part  of  man- 
kind have  any  tolerable  flvill  in  the  fine  arts,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  are  no  fuch  arts,  or  that  the  principles  of 
them  are  not  founded  in  nature. 

Vol.  III.       '  S  f 
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Reafon  teaches  natural  liberty,  and  common  utility  re- 
commends it.  Som.e  nations  have  feen  this  more  clearly 
than  others,  or  have  more  happily  fomid  the  means  of  eila- 
blifhing  it. 

Here  perhaps  we  (liould  confider  a  little  the  qiiellion, 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  make  men  or  to  keep  them  flaves, 
without  their  confent  ?  This  will  fall  afterwards  to  be  con- 
fide»"ed  more  fully:  in  the  mean  time,  obferve  that  in  every 
Hate  there  muft  '  be  fome  fuperior  and  others  inferior,  and 
it  is  hard  to  fix  the  degree  of  fubje^tion  that  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  particular  perfons.  Men  may  become  flaves,  or  their 
perfons  and  labor  be  put  wholly  in  the  power  of  others* 
by  confent.  They  may  alfo  fometimes  in  a  conftitu- 
ted  ftate,  be  iriade  flaves  by  tbrce,  as  a  punifliment  for  the 
commiffion  of  crimes.  But  it  is  certainly  unlawful  to 
make  inroads  upon  others,  unprovoked,  and  take  away 
their  liberty  by  no  better  right  than  fuperior  power. 

It  has  fometimes  been  doubted,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
take  away  the  liberty  of  others  for  life,  even  on  account  of 
crimes  committed.  There  can  be  no  ftrong  reafon  given 
againft  this,  except  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  operate  in 
GreatBritainagainfl:  makingmalefactors  flaves,  that  itwould 
be  unfavorable  to  rational  liberty  to  fee  any  rank  of  men  in 
chains.  Butfetting  this  afide,  it  feems  plain  that  if  men 
may  forfeit  their  lives  to  the  fociety,  they  may  alfo  forfeit 
their  liberty,  which  is  a  lefs  precious  blefling.  It  feems 
alfo  more  agreeable  both  to  equity  and  public  utility  to 
punifh  fome  forts  of  crimes,  with  hard  labor,  than  death. 
Imprifonment  for  life,  has  been  admitted  and  pradlifed  by 
all  nations — Some  have  pleaded  for  making  flaves  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  that  they  are  actually  brought  into  a 
more  eligible  flate,  and  have  more  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
than  they  would  have  had  in  their  own  country.  This 
argument  may  alleviate,  but  does  not  juftify  the  praftice. 
It  cannot  be  called  a  more  eligible  Hate,  if  lefs  agreeable 
to  themfelves. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  are  many  unlawful  ways  of  ma. 
l;ing Haves,  but  alfo  fome  that  are  lawful — And  the  prac- 
tice feems  to  be  countenanced  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  where 
rules  are  laid  down  for  dieir  treatment,  and  an  ellimation 
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of  injuries  done  to  them,  different  from,  that  of  free  men. 
I  do  nor  think  there  lies  any  necefiity  on  thofe  who  found 
men  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  to  make  them  free  to  their 
own  ruin.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  original 
caufe  of  fcrvitude  can  be  defended,  but  legal  punilTiment 
for  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  Humanity  in  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them  is  manifeflly  a  didlate  of  reafoa 
and  nature,  and  I  think  alfo  of  private  and  public  utility, 
as  much  as  of  either. 

The  next  Hep  in  opening  the  principles  of  the  focial 
ftate,  is  to  connder  the  foundation,  eilablifliment  and 
extent  of  Property.  Some  begin  this  by  confidering  the 
property  of  man  in  general  in  the  inferior  creatures. 
Has  he  any  right  to  ufe  the  lower  irrational  animals  for 
labour,  or  food,  or  both  ? 

It  is  needlefs  to  refine  too  much  upon  this  fubje6l. 
To  ufe  them  for  labor  feems  evidently  lavvful,  as  they 
are  inferior,  with  flrength  fitted  for  it,  and  ilrength  which 
they  could  not  employ  for  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  without  the  direftion  of  man.  They 
feem  to  be  to  man,  fome  how  as  the  body  to  the  mind. 
They  help  to  produce  food  for  themfelves  and  fo  increafe 
their  number  and  receive  much  more  lenfual  pleafure, 
iharing  in  all  refpeCts  with  their  mailers  the  fruit  of  their 
toil. 

To  ufe  them  for  food  is  thus  argued  to  be  lav/ful. — If 
fuffered  all  to  live,  they  would  become  too  numerous,  and 
could  not  be  fuflained,  fo  that  death  to  many  of  them  in 
a  much  worfe  way  mud  be  the  certain  confequence. 
Further,  nature  feems  to  di«5late  the  ufe  of  them  for  food 
in  the  plained  manner,  for  they  are  food  for  one  another 
in  a  regular  gradation,  the  infe61:s  to  the  birds  and  nilies, 
many  of  them  to  the  beads,  and  the  fmaller  to  the  greater, 
or  the  tamer  to  the  more  rapacious  of  every  order. 

If  we  take  tradition  or  Revelation  for  our  guide,  the 
matter  is  plain,  that  God  made  man  lord  of  die  v/orks 
of  his  hands,  and  put  under  him  all  tiie  other  creatures. 
Only  it  appears  that  the  grant  of  animal  food  was  made 
no  earlier  than  to  Noah  after  the  flood. 
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Let  us  next  confider  the  eflablifliment  of  private  pro- 
perty. Private  property  is  every  particular  perfon's 
having  a  conteilecl  and  exclufive  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  goods  which  ferve  for  the  fupport  and  conveniency 
of  life/ 

In  a  very  imperfeft  flate  of  fociety  community  of 
goods  may  fubfill  in  a  great  degree,  and  indeed  its  fub- 
iilVmg  is  one  of  the  furell  figns  of  an  imperfedl  ftate  of 
fociety.  Some' attempts  have  been  made  in  civilized 
Hates  to  introduce  it,  but  without  any  confiderable  effeft, 
except  in  Sparta,  the  conttitution  of  which  was  very  fm- 
gular.  In  fmall  voluntary  focieties,  elpecially  of  the 
religious  kind,  it  maybe  eflabhllied,  and  will  continue  fo 
long  as  the  morals  of  the  Ibciety  are  pure. ,  But  in  civil 
fociety  fully  formed,  efpecially  if  the  ftate  is  at  all  ex- 
tenfive  or  intended  to  be  fo,  private  property  is  efien- 
tially  neceffary,  and  founded  upon  the  reafon  of  things 
and  public  utility.  The  reafons  of  it  are  (i)  without 
private  property  no  laws  would  be  fufficient  to  compel 
univerfal  induflry.  There  never  was  fuch  a  purity  of 
manners  and  zeal  for  the  public  in  the  individuals  of  a 
great  body,  but  that  many  v/ould  be  idle  and  flcthful  and 
maintain  themfelves  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

2.  There  is  no  reafon  to  expert  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
human  nature,  that  there  would  be  a  jufl:  and  equal  dif- 
tribution  to  every  one  according  to  his  neceflity,  nor  any 
room  for  dillin6lion  according  to  merit. 

3.  There  would  be  no  place  for  the  exercife  of  fome  of 
the  nobleli  affedlions  of  the  human  mind,  as  charity, 
compaffion,  beneficence,  &c. 

4.  Little  or  no  incitement  to  the  a6live  virtues,  la- 
bor, ingenuity,  brax'ery,  patience,  &c. 

Some  have  laid  down  fchemes  for  making  property 
common,  as  Sir  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Utopia  ;  but  in 
"general  they  are  chimerical  and  impra£licable.  There 
is  no  inllance  in  fad  where  any  Hate  that  made  a  figure 
in  the  fecial  life,  had  their  goods  wholly  in  common. 
Sparta  had  the  mod  of  it,  but  it  was  a  very  fmall  flate, 
and  limited  in  its  views;  befides  there  was  fomething 
fo  Angular  in  the  whole  conflitution  of  the  Spartan  go- 
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vernment,  that  its  fubfifting  fo  long,  remains  a  phenome- 
non for  politicians  and  reafoners  yet  to  account  tor. 

Suppofmg  private  property  to  be  eflential,  or  at  leafl  ufe- 
ful  in  the  fbcial  ftate,  the  next  quellion  is,  how  does  this 
property  take  its  rife,  or  by  what  ways  is  it  acquired. 

The  original  ways  of  acquiring  property  may  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  two  (r)  Prior  occupation  (2)'our  own  in- 
dullry. 

As  to  the  firfl  of  thefe,  it  may  be  analyfed  thus.     Of 

the  things  that  lay  in  common  for  the  ufe  of  man,  I  have 

a  right  to  take  what  is   convenient  for  me,  and  after   I 

have  taken  it  no  body  can  have  a  better  right  nor  confe- 

'  quently  any  title  to  take  it  from  me. 

But  many  quellions  difficult  to  be  refolved  arife  from 
the  application  of  this  principle.  How  far  does  this 
right  extend  ?  Muft  I  take  only  what  is  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  moment,  or  may  I  provide  for  future  neceffities 
and  enjoyment.  In  vacant  lands  muil  I  take  only  what 
I  and  my  prefent  followers  can  fufficiently  occupy,  or 
may  I  touch  a  continent  and  call  it  mine,  though  Tiliall 
not  be  able  to  fill  it  in  many  ages.  I  anfwer  common 
utility  muft  be  the  rule  in  all  thefe  cafes,  and  any  thing 
more  particular,  muft  be  referved  till  we  come  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

Some  fay  that  the  water  in  large  bays  and  rivers, 
ought  to  be  common  to  all,  becaufe  it  is  inexhauftible  and 
one's  ufmg  it  cannot  wafte  or  fpoil  it  for  the  ufe  of  others. 
But  the  fecurity  of  focieties  will  point  out  the  meafure 
of  property  that  mud:  be  in  all  thofe  things. 

The  extent  or  objeft  of  property  contains  three  par- 
ticulars (i)  a  right  to  the  fulleft  ufe.  Whatever  is  a 
perfon's  property  he  has  a  right  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleafes, 
with  this  fmgle  exception,  if  it  may  be  called  fo,  that  he 
may  not  ufe  it  to  the  injury  of  others.  Full  property  has 
no  other  exception,  unlefs  you  call  this  an  exception, 
that  if  any  man  would  wantonly  deflroy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  his  habitation  ;  in  that  cafe  though  they  were 
his  own,  people  would  hinder  him,  as  fuppofinghim  to  be 
mad,  and  deprive  him  not  only  of  that  liberty,  but  of  all 
others. 
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2.  Property  implies  a  right  of  excliifion.  We  may 
hinder  others  from  any  way  intermediing  with  what  is 
our  property.  This  feems  elTe ntial  to  the  idea.  Gi- 
ving a  full  right  to  one,  implies  that  others  have  none. 

3.  It  implies  a  power  to  alienate.  That  is  to  fay,  a 
right  of  alteration,  commutation,  donation,  during  life,  and 
difpofal  at  death.  Thus  property  is  faid  to  be  perpe- 
tual. 

There  are  certain  things  called  by  Civilians  Res  nul- 
iius,  fuch  as  temples,  public  edifices,  gates  and  walls  of 
cities,  &.C.  Temples  ufed  to  be  faid  to  be  given  to  God, 
and  in  the  lav/s  of  civilized  ftatcs,  attention  is  paid  to  this 
circumftance.  But  as  to  ihe  property  or  ufe,  the  cafe  of 
them  and  of  all  the  other  things  mentioned,  is  very 
clear.  They  are  under  the  infpeition  of  the  magiflrate, 
or  fuch  perfons  as  reprefent  tlie  community,  and  are  by 
them  kept  for  common  ufe. 


LECTURE    XL 

N  the  focial  life  in  general  we  may  confider,  (i)  do- 
meftic,  (2)  civil  fociety. 

The  firft  of  thefe  we  mufl  confider  as  implying  and 
made  up  of  feveral  relations,  the  chief  of  which  are  (i) 
the  relation  of  marriage,  (2)  That  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, (3)  that  of  mailer  and  fervant. 

In  marriage  we  ought  to  obferve  tliat  though  all  crea- 
tures may  be  faid  to  be  propagated  in  a  way  in  a  great 
degree  fimilar,  yet  there  is  fomething  peculiarly  diftin- 
guiflied,  dignified  and  folemn  in  marriage  among  men. 
Thic  diftinftion  is  neceilary  and  founded  in  reafon  and 
nature. 

Human  creatures  at  their  birth  ai-e  in  a  Hate  weaker 
and  more  helplefs  than  any  other  animals.  They  aifo 
arrive  much  more  llowly  at  maturity,  and  need  by  lar 
moil  ainftance  and  cultivation.  Therefore  a  particular 
union  of  the  parents  is  abfolutely  neceiTary,  and  that 
upon  fuch  powerful  principles  as  will  fccure  their   com- 
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mon  care.  Marriage  is  a  relation  exprefsly  founded 
upon  this  neceflity  and  mult  be  fo  conducted  as  to  afcer- 
tain  the  property  of  the  offspring,  and  to  promife  the 
moil  affiduous,  prudent  and  extenfive  care. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  marriage  drawn  from  the 
public  good.  But  we  ought  alfo  to  obferve  that  man  is 
manifeftly  fuperior  in  dignity  to  the  other  animals,  and 
it  was  intended  that  all  his  enjoyments  and  even  his 
indulgence  of  inftinftive  propenfities  fliould  be  of  a  moje 
exalted  and  rational  kind  than  theirs.  Therefore  the 
propenfity  of  -the  fexes  to  one  another,  is  not  only  reined 
in  by  modeily,  but  is  fo  ordered  as  to  require  that  reafon 
and  friendfliip,  and  fome  of  tlie  nobleft  affections  fhould 
iuve  place.  And  it  is  certain  that  they  have  if  not  a 
«iore  violent,  at  leaft  a  more  lafting  and  uniform  in- 
fluence in  the  married  ftate  than  fenfual  defu'e. 

It  is  further  obferved  by  moral  writers,  that  though, 
beauty  and  perfonal  attraftion  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firll  motives,  5^et  thefe  are  alwavs  fuppofed  to  be  indica- 
tions of  fomething  excellent  in  the  temper  within.  So 
that  even  love  of  beauty  in  man  is  an  attachment  to  mo- 
ral excellence.  Let  a  perfon  attend  with  feriou fnefs, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  utmoft  perfeftion  of  form  in  an 
idiot,  or  one  thoroughly  knov/n  to  be  of  a  very  bad  temper, 
is  really  no  objed  of  delire.  Though  in  thofe  who  are 
little  known  it  is  apt  to  prejudice  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary to  judge  favorably  of  the  perfon. 

The  particulars  which  reafon  and  nature  point  out  re- 
lating to  the  marriage  contradt  are  as  follow : 

I.  That  it  be  between  one  man  and  one  woman.  Poly- 
gamy is  condemned  by  nature  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the 
males  born,  are  to  the  females  as  13  to  12,  or  as  fome  fay, 
as  20  to  19,  the  overplus  being  to  fupply  the  greater  w^afte 
of  the  male  part  of  the  fpecies  by  war  and  dangerous 
occupations,  hard  labor,  and  travelling  by  land  and  fea. 
■  2.  The  fundam.ental  and  eflential  part  of  the  contrail 
is  fidelity  and  chaftity.  This  muft  immediately  appear 
to  be  eflential  to  the  purpofe  of  the  union.  Some  writers 
fay  that  this  is  efpecially  binding  upon  the  woman,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  ollsjiring;  hut  ever}'-  body  mud  fee 
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the  abfurdlty  of  any  diftinclion,  becaufe  the  contra^: 
would  neidier  be  equal,  nor  likely  to  be  fleadily  obferved 
if  it  were  not  mutual.  Befides,  as  a  late  author  has  well 
obferved,  if  chaftity  be  a  female  virtue,  how  can  men 
be  unchafte  without  infringing  upon  it  ? 

3.  The  contrail  Ihould  be  for  life — otherwife  it  would 
be  fhort,  uncertain,  and  mutual  love  and  indullry  greatly 
weakened. 

4.  If  fuperiority  and  authority  be  given  to  the  man,  it 
ihould  be  ufed  with  fo  much  gentlenefs  and  love  as  to 
make  it  a  ftate  of  as  great  equality  as  pollible.  Hutchinfon 
and  fome  other  writers  fay  there  Hiould  be  no  fuperiority, 
and  that  their  property  being  common,  fliould  not  be  ali- 
enated by  the  one  v/ithout  the  other.  Others  think  that 
perfedl  equality  of  power  in  two  perfons  is  not  confiftent 
with  order,and  the  common  intereil,  and  therefore  give  au- 
thority to  the  man,  and  the  laws  of  moft  nations  give  the 
man  the  difpofal  of  property,  with  the  refervation  of  par- 
ticular rights  to  the  woman. 

Some  heathen  writers  gave  the  man  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  woman,  a  thing  evidently  barbarous  and 
unjufl. 

5.  Marriages  are  fometimes  diilblved  by  divorces, 
which  our  law  permits  only  on  thiee  accounts — adultery, 
wilful  and  obllinate  defertion,  and  incapacity.  The  firft 
two  of  thefe  founded  on  the  New  Teflament,  and  the 
laft  on  reafon,  being  not  fo  properly  a  difFolution  of  a  mar- 
riage, as  a  declaration  that  it  was  void  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  never  took  place. 

Some  writers  of  moral  philofophy  add  as  caufes  of  di- 
vorce contrariety  of  temper,  incurable  difeafes,  and 
fuch  as  would  infeft  the  offspring.  But  none  of  them 
feem  of  fuflicient  moment.  The  nrfl  would  be  an  evi- 
dent temptation  to' caufelefs  and  wanton  feparations — 
and  all  the  three  may  be  guarded  againll  by  previous 
caution. 

Hutchinfon  obferves  that  in  all  nations,  marrying  in 
near  degrees  of  confanguinity  or  affinity  has  been,  avoid- 
ed and  abhorred  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  natural  and  ge- 
neral abhorrence  of  it  has  been  greater  tiran  reafon  fcems 
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to  diftate.  Hence  It  has  been  conjedlured  to  have  been 
early  tradition  or  revelation — and  men  have  exercifed 
their  invention  in  finding  out  the  true  reafon  or  ground  of 
the  prohibition. 

One  reafoi^t  affigned  is,  becaufe  if  marriage  were  lawful 
to  near  relations,  their  frequent  intercourfe  would  be 
a  ftrong  temptation  to  uncleannefs. 

Another;  that  if  permitted  it  would  frequently  confound 
or  invert  the  duties  of  relations  by  fetting  fome  above 
others  whom  they  formerly  ufed  to  obey. 

A  third  reafon,  and  perhaps  the  beft  is,  that  abftaining 
from  blood  relations  in  this  voluntary  contradt  extends  the 
focial  ties,  and  produces  a  greater  number  of  family  re- 
lations. 

Whatever  be  the  moral  reafons,  it  feems  to  have  a 
ftrong  fandlion  in  nature  ;  for  it  is  obferved  that  marriage 
between  near  relations,  efpecially  if  repeated,  greatly 
weakens  the  human  race. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  prohibition,  it  has  been  vari- 
ous in  different  nations,  but  the  mofl:  prevailing  has  been 
to  forbid  all  within  three  degrees.  The  degrees  are  rec- 
koned by  the  fteps  of  defcent  between  the  parties  and  the 
common  parent.  Parent  and  child  is  the  firft — child  and 
child,  the  fecond — child  and  grand-child,  the  third — and 
two  grand-children  or  firft  coufins  the  fourth — when  it 
becomes  lawful. 

Relation  of  Parents  and  Children. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  that  this  relation  is 
diftinguiftied  by  the  ftrongeft  inftindl  of  parental  afledtion. 
This  feems  neceifary,  as  the  education  of  children  is  a 
duty  requiring  fo  much  time,  care  and  expence,  which 
nothing  but  the  moft  rooted  affedlion  would  fubmit  to. 

The  rights  of  the  parent  may  be  fummed  up  in  thefe 
two  :  I.  Authority,  which  requires  fubjeftion  in  the  chil- 
dren. 2.  A  right  to  a  grateful  return  In  due  time  from 
the  children.  The  firft  is  a  perfe6t  right,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, but  muft  be  limited. 

V©L.  III.  T  t 
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Some  nations  have  given  parents  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  children,  and  Hobbs  infifis  that  children 
are  the  goods  and  abfolute  property  of  their  parents,  and 
that  they  may  alienate  them  and  fell  them  either  for  a  time, 
or  for  life.  But  both  thefe  feem  ill  founded,  becaufe  they 
are  contrary  to  the  end  of  this  right,  viz.  inftruftion  and 
protection.  Parental  right  feems  in  moft  cafes  to  be  li* 
mitted  by  the  advantage  of  the  children. 

Children  are  no  doubt  to  judge  for  themftlves  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  when  they  come  to  years,  though  the  pa- 
rents are  under  the  flrongeft  obligation  to  inftrud  them 
carefully  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment.  Thofe  who  in- 
fill, that  to  leave  them  their  judgment  free  they  ought  not 
to  be  taught  any  principles,  ought  to  confider  that  their 
fcheme  is  imprafticable  and  abfurd.  If  the  parents  do 
not  inllruct  them,  they  will  imbibe  prejudices  and  con- 
tract habits  perhaps  of  the  worll  kind  from  others. 

Children  in  moft  nations  are  confidered  as  having  a 
right  exclufive  of  their  parents  to  property  given  them  by 
others. 

Many  nations  have- given  the  parents  a  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  children  in  marriage  ;  but  this  feems  to  be 
carrying  parental  authority  too  far,  if  it  be  made  abfo- 
lute, becaufe  it  puts  in  the  power  of  the  parent  to  difpofe 
of  what  is  moft  eflential  to  their  happinefs  through  the 
whole  of  their  future  life.  Yet  it  feems  very  contrary  to 
rcafon  and  nature  that  children  in  early  life  fliould  difpofe 
of  themfelves  in  marriage  without  confulting  their  parents. 

Since  we  have  denied  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
parents,  it  will  be  afl^ed  what  is  the  fanCtion  of  their  au- 
thority ?  I  anfwer,  moderate  correftion  in  early  life,  and 
as  the  very  higheft  punifhment,  expuliion  from  their  fa- 
mily, or  a  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  which  they  defpife. 

As  to  the  right  to  a  grateful  return,  it  is  an  imperfeCl 
right,  but  of  the  ftrongeft  kind — fometimes  the  civil  au- 
thority interpofcs,  and  obliges  children  to  maintain  their 
aged  parents. 

To  the  difgrace  of  human  nature  it  is  often  obferved, 
that  parental  affeCtion  is  mucli  Ilronger  than  filial  duty. 
We  muft  indeed  acknowledge  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
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in  making  the  inftin6live  impulfe  ftronger  in  parents  to- 
wards their  children,  than  in  children  towards  their  pa- 
rents ;  becaufe  the  firfl:  is  more  neceffary  than  the  other 
to  the  public  good ;  yet  when  we  confuler  both  as  improv- 
ed into  a  virtuous  difpofition  by  reafon  and  a  fenfe  of  duty^ 
there  feems  to  be  every  whit  as  much  balenefs  in  filial  in- 
gratitude, as  in  want  of  natural  afFeclion. 

Relation  of  Master  and  Servant. 

This  relation  is  firft  generated  by  the  difference  which 
God  hath  permitted  to  take  place  between  man  and  man. 
Some  are  fuperior  to  others  in  mental  powers  and  intel- 
ledtual  improvement — fome  by  the  great  increafe  of  their 
property  through  their  own,  or  their  predeceflbrs  induftry, 
and  fome  make  it  their  choice,  finding  they  cannot  live 
otherwife  better,  to  let  out  their  labor  to  others  for  hire. 

Let  us  fhortly  confider  (i.)  How  far  this  fubjedtion ex- 
tends. (2.)  The  duties  on  each  fide. 

As  to  the  iirll  it  feems  to  be  only  that  the  mailer  has  a 
right  to  the  labors  and  ingenuity  of  the  fervant,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  or  at  m.oft  for  life.  He  can  have  no  right  either 
to  take  away  life,  or  to  make  it  infupportable  by  exceffive 
labor.  The  fervant  therefare  retains  all  his.  other  natural 
rights. 

The  praftice  of  ancient  nations,  of  making  their  pri- 
foners  of  war  ilaves,  was  altogether  unjuft  and  barbarous  ; 
for  though  we  could  fuppoi'e  that  thofe  wiio  were  the  cau- 
fes  of  an  unjuft  war  deferved  to  h'i  made  flaves-;  yet  this 
Gould  not  be  the  cafe  of  all  who  fought  on  their  fide  ;  be- 
lides,  the  doing  fo  in  one  inftance,  would  authorife  tlie 
doing  it  in  any  other  ;  and  thofe  who  fought  in  defence  of 
their  country,  when  unjullly  invaded,  might  be  taken  as 
well  as  others.  The  pradlice  was  alio  impolitic,  as  flaves 
never  are  fo  good  or  faithful  fervants,  as  thofe  who  become 
fo  for  a  limited  time  by  confent. 
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LECTURE    XII. 

Of  Civil  Society. 

CIVIL  SOCIETY  is  diftinguilhed  from  demeftic,  in 
the  union  of  a  number  of  families  in  one  ftate,  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 

We  have  before  affirmed,  that  fociety  always  fuppofcs 
an  exprefTed  or  implied  contrail  or  agreement.  Let  us 
now  fee  what  this  agreement  neceflarily  implies. 

(i.)  The  confent  of  every  individual  to  live  in,  and  be  a 
member  of  that  fociety.  (2.)  A  confent  to  fome  particu- 
lar plan  of  government.  (3.)  A  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  fubjedls  and  rulers ;  of  fubjection  on  the  one 
hand,  of  protection  on  the  other — Thele  are  all  implied  in 
the  union  of  every  fociety,  and  they  compleat  the  whole. 

Any  objedlions  that  may  be  raifed  againft  this,  are  ea- 
fily  folved.  Ex.  Gr.  Though  every  individual  has  not 
given  an  actual  confent,  yet  his  determination  to  live  with 
any  fociety  implies  it.  Again,  if  it  be  afls:ed  how  chil- 
dren come  to  be  members  of  a  fociety ;  it  is  anfwered, 
they  receive  the  benefits  and  partake  of  the  rights  of  the 
fociety  during  the  whole  time  of  their  education,  and  as 
they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  both  claim  the  privi- 
lege, and  acquiefce  in  the  duty  of  citizens — And  if  they 
find  any  thing  infupportable  in  their  condition,  they  may 
alter  it  at  their  pleafure. 

Have  then  all  fubjedls  a  right  when  they  fee  fit,  to  re- 
move from  the  fociety  in  which  they  are  ?  I  anfvver  that 
in  all  ordinary  cafes  they  ought  to  have,  at  leaft  in  time  of 
peace.  Perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  juilice,  that  they 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  any  fociety  in  time  of 
peace,  if  war  or  danger  to  the  public  ihould  arife,  they 
may  be  hindered  from  emigrating  at  that  time,  and  com- 
pelled to  contribute  their  fhare  in  what  is  neceffary  to  the 
common  defence, 
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Whatever  is  the  form  of  government  in  any  fociety, 
the  members  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  rulers 
and  the  rided^  the  magiftrates  and  fubjedls. 

The  rights  of  rulers  may  be  divided  into  eflential  and 
accidental :  the  effential,  fuch  as  in  general  mufl  be  veiled 
in  rulers  in  every  fociety ;  the  accidental,  fuch  as  may  be 
given  to  the  rulers  in  fome  focieties,  but  not  in  others.. 

The  effential  rights  of  rulers,  are  what  require  moll  to 
be  enumerated,  and  thefe  again  by  fome  good  writers  are 
divided  into  greater  and  lefTer  effentials. 

Ofthefirft  kind  are,  (i.)  Legiflation.  (2.)  Taxation 
for  the  public  expence.  (3.)  Jurifdidion,  or  the  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice.  (4.)  Reprefentation,  or  appearing  and 
afling  in  name  of  the  whole,  in  all  tranfaftions,  with  ad- 
jacent independent  flates,  chiefly  for  the  purpofes  of  making 
war  or  peace. 

The  lefs  effential  rights  of  rulers  are  many,  and  they 
are  called  lefs  effential,  becaufe  they  may  be  more  varied 
than  the  others ;  fuch  as,  coining  of  money — poffelTing 
or  managing  public  edifices — conferring  honors  on  offi- 
cers, &.C. 

The  rights  of  fubjefts  in  a  focial  flate,  cannot  be  enu- 
merated, but  they  may  be  all  fummed  up  in  protection^ 
that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  have  furrendered  part  of  their  na- 
tural rights,  expedl  the  flrength  of  the  public  arm  to  de- 
fend and  improve  what  remains. 

It  has  been  often  faid,  that  government  is  carried  on  by 
rewards  and  punilliments  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  only  reward  that  a  ftate  can  be  fuppofed  to  bedow 
upon  good  iubje^ts  in  general,  is  proteftion  and  defence. 
Some  few  who  have  diflinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  public 
fervice,  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  particular  rewards  ;  but 
to  reward  the  whole  is  impofTible,  becaufe  the  reward 
•mufl  be  levied  from  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
given. 

After  v/hat  has  been  faid  on  the  foundation  of  fociety, 
•  viz.  confent,  perhaps  it  may  be  neceffary  to  mention  two 
exceptions. 

I.  It  is  faid  by  fome  with  apparent  reafon,  that  a  hw'' 
perfons  if  accidentally  armed  witt  power,  may  conftraiu 
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a  large  ignorant  rabble  to  fubmit  to  laws  which  will 
be  for  their  good.  This  I  would  admit  in  fome  cafes, 
when  there  is  an  evident  madnefs  and  diforder  in  the 
multitude,  and  when  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they 
will  afterwards  be  pleafed  with  the  violence  done  them. 
But  in  general  It  is  but  a  bad  maxim  that  we  may  force 
people  for  their  good.  All  lovers  of  power  \^  ill  be  dif- 
pofed  to  think  that  even  a  violent  ufe  of  it  is  for  the 
public  good. 

2.  Though  people  have  actually  confented  to  any 
form  of  government,  if  they  have  been  effentially  deceiv- 
^di  in  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  laws,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  pernicious  and  deflrudive  of  the  ends  q& 
the  union,  they  may  certainly  break  up  the  fociety,  re- 
call their  obligation,  and  refettle  the  whole  upon  a  better 
footing. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  government. 

As  foon  as  men  began  to  confider  and  compare  forms 
cf  government,  they  divided  them  into  three  general 
and  fimple  kinds,  (i)  monarchy,  (2)  ariftocracy,  (3) 
democracy,  Thefe  are  called  fimpie,  becaufe  they  are 
clearly  dillmguiihable  from  each  other  in  their  nature 
and  effe^s.  The  ancients  generally  divided  the  forms 
of  government  in  this  manner,  becaufe  moft  of  their  go- 
vernments were  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  kinds  with  very 
little  mixture. 

Monarchy  is  when  the  fupreme  power  is  veiled  in  a  fin- 
gle.perfon.  Mr.  Hutchinfon  fays,  monarchy  may  be  either 
abfolute  or  limitted ;  but  this  is  an  ina,ccuracy,  for  limit- 
ed monarchy  is  one  of  the  mixed,  kinds  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  monarchy  may  be  either  temporary  or  for  life.. 
The  Roman  diftators  were  abfolute  for  a  time,  and  fo  long 
as  they  continued,  the  government  was  purely  monarchi- 
cal, all  other  powers  being  dormant. 

Moiiarchy  may  alfo  be  either  hereditary  or  eleftive. 

Arifiocracy  is  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
fuprenie  power  is  lodged  with  a  fmall  number  of  nobles. 
This  is  capable  of  the  fame  variations  as  monarchy,  and 
it  may  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual,  hereditary  or 
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cle£tive,  with  this  difference,  that  a  temporary  or  elec- 
tive ariftocracy  always  puts  fome  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  The  moll  complete  arillocracy  is  when  the 
ruling  party  have  the  power  of  cooptation  within  thcm- 
felves,  and  can  fill  up  as  they  pleafe,  the  vacancies  mad©- 
by  deaths  or  refignation. 

Democracy  is  when  the  fupremc  power  is  left  in  the 
multitude.  But  as  in  large  governments  the  people  in 
a  colledive  body  cannot  well  meet  together,  nor  could 
they  tranfad  bufinefs  with  any  convenience  if  they  did, 
they  may  meet  by  reprefentatives  chofen  either  by  the 
whole,  or  by  particular  diftrifts. 

From  thofe  fimple  forms  are  generated  many  complex 
forms  ;  two  of  them  may  be  compounded  together,  either 
in  equal  or  in  different  proportions,  or  all  thefc  may  be 
united,  as  in  the  Britifli  government. 

After  pointing  out  the  fimple  forms  of  government,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  fome  general  obfervations  upon 
government,  and  apply  them  to  the  various  forms,  to 
fliow  whether  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  other,  and 
the  advantages  and  defe£ls  of  each  in  particular. 

I.  There  are  four  things  that  feem  to  be  requifite  in  a 
fyftem  of  government  and  every  form  is  good  in  pro- 
portion as  it  poffeffes  or  attains  them,  (i)  wifdom  to 
plan  proper  meafures  for  the  public  good.  (2)  Fidelity  to 
have  nothing  but  the  public  interefi:  in  view.  (3)  Secre- 
cy,  expedition,  and  difpatch  in  carrying  meafures  into 
execution,  and  (4)  unity  and  concord,  or  that  one  branch 
of  the  government  may  not  impede,  or  be  a  hindrance  to 
another. 

Monarchy  has  plainly  the  advantage  in  unity,  fecrecy, 
and  expedition.  Many  cannot  fo  eafily  nor  fb  fpeediiy 
agree  upon  proper  meafures,  nor  can  they  expedt  to  keep 
their  defigns  fecret ;  therefore  fay  fome,  if  a  man  could 
be  found  wife  enough,  and  juft  enough  for  the  charge, 
monarcliy  would  be  the  bell  form  of  government.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  in  the  command  of  a  Ihip,  fleet  or 
army,  one  perfon  is  commonly  intruded  with  fupreme 
power;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  ftates,  for  many  rca- 
Ibns.     No  man  can  be  found  who  has  cither  (kill  fuffici- 
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ent,  or  if  he  had,  could  give  attention  to  the  whole  de- 
partments of  a  great  empire.  Befides,  in  hereditary 
monarchies  there  is  no  fecurity  at  all  for  either  wifdom 
or  goodnefs,  and  an  eleftive  monarchy,  though  it  may  feem 
to  promile  ability,  has  been  always  found  in  experience 
worfe  than  the  other,  becaufe  there  is  no  reafon  to  expert 
that  an  eledcd  monarch  will  have  the  public  good  at 
heart,  he  will  probably  mind  only  private  or  family  inte- 
rell. 

Ariftocracy  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  others  for 
ivisdoju  in  deliberations,  that  is  to  fay,  a  number  of 
perfon  of  the  firfl:  rank  mufi:  be  fuppofed  by  their  conful- 
tations  to  be  able  to  difcover  the  public  intereft.  But  it 
has  very  little,  or  no  profpedt  of  fidelity  or  union.  The 
moft  ambitious  projedls,  and  the  moft  violent  and  im- 
placable fadions  often  prevail  in  fuch  Hates. 

Democracy  has  the  advantage  of  both  the  others  for 
fidelity  ;  the  multitude  colle6lively  always  are  true  in 
intention  to  the  intereft  of  the  public,  becaufe  it  is  their 
own.  They  are  the  public.  But  at  the  fame  time  it 
has  very  little  advantage  for  wifdom,  or  union,  and 
none  at  all  for  fecrecy,  and  expedition.  Befides,  the 
multitude  are  exceeding  apt  to  be  deceived  by  dema- 
gogues and  ambitious  perfons.  They  are  very  apt  to 
truft  a  man  who  ferves  them  w^ell,  with  fuch  power  as 
that  he  is  able  to  make  them  ferve  him. 

If  the  true  notion  of  liberty  is  the  prevalence  ot  law 
and  order,  and  the  fecurity  of  individuals,  none  of  the 
fimple  forms  are  favorable  to  it. 

Monarchy  every  one  knows  is  but  another  name  for 
tyranny,  where  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  capricious  man 
difpofes  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  ranks. 

Ariftocracy  always  makes  vaflals  of  the  inferior  ranks, 
who  have  no  hand  in  government,  and  the  great,  com- 
monly rule  with  greater  feverity  than  abfolute  monarchs. 
A  monarch  is  at  fuchadiftance  from  moft  of  hisfubjedls, 
that  he  does  them  little  injury  ;  but  the  lord  of  a  petty 
fcignory  is  a  rigorous  talk  mafter  to  his  unhappy  depen- 
dants. The  jealoufy  with  which  the  members  of  an  arif- 
tocratical  ftate  defend  their  own  privileges  is  no  fecurity 
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iit  all  for  humanity  and  eafy  treatment  to  their  inferi- 
ors. Example — the  Spartans ;  their  treatment  of  the 
Helots — and  the  barons  in  all  the  feudal  governments,  in 
their  treatment  of  their  vaffals. 

Pure  democracy  cannot  fubfift  long,  nor  be  carried 
far  into  the  departments  of  ftate — it  is  very  fubjeft  to 
caprice  and  the  madnefs  of  popular  rage.  They  are  alfo 
very  apt  to  chufe  a  favorite  and  veft  him  with  fuch  power 
as  overthrows  their  own  liberty, — examples,  Athens  and 
Rome^ 

Hence  it  appears  that  every  good  form  of  government 
murt  be  complex,  fo  that  the  one  principle  may  check  the 
other.  It  is  of  confequence  to  have  as  much  virtue 
among  the  particular  members  of  a  community  as  pof- 
fible  ;  but  it  is  folly  to  expeft  that  a  ftate  fliould  be  up- 
held by  integrity  in  all  who  have  a  fliare  in  managing  it. 
They  muft  be  fo  balanced,  that  when  every  one  draws 
to  his  own  intereft  or  inclination,  there  may  be  an  over 
poife  upon  the  whole. 

II.  The  fecond  obfervation  upon  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment is,  that  where  there  is  a  balance  of  different  bo- 
dies, as  in  all  mixed  forms,  there  muft  be  always  fome 
nexus  imperii^  fomething  to  make  one  of  them  neceffary 
to  the  other.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe,  they  will  not  only 
draw  different  ways,  but  will  often  feparate  altogether 
from  each  other.  In  order  to  produce  this  nexus^  fome 
of  the  great  effential  rights  of  rulers  muft  be  divided  and 
diftributed  among  the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature. 
Example  in  the  Britifti  government,  the  king  has  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace, — but  the  parliament 
have  the  levying  and  diftribution  of  money,  which  is  a 
fufficient  reftraint. 

III.  The  third  obfervation  is  that  the  ruling  part  of  any 
ftate  muft  always  have  confiderable  property,  chiefly  of 
lands.  The  reafon  is,  property  has  fuch  an  invariable 
influence,  that  whoever  poffefles  property  muft  have 
power.  Property  in  a  ftate  is  alfo  fome  fecurity  for 
.fidelity,  becaufe  intereft  then  is  concerned  in  the  public 
welfare. 

Vol.  III.  U  u 
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For  this  reafon  did  men  in  every  flate  live  entirely  By 
agricuiture,  an  Jigrarir.n  law  would  be  necelTary  to  liberty, 
becaule  if  a  vail  proportion  of  property  came  into  a  few 
liands,  they  would  fcon  take  all  power  to  themfelves. 
But  trade  and  commerce  fupercede  the  neceflity  of  this, 
becaufe  the  great  and  fudden  fprturies  accumulated  by 
trade  caufe  a  rotation  Qf  prppeity. 

IV.  In  a  well  formed  ftatc  the  fubjeQs  fliould  not  be 
too  numerous,  nor  too  few.  If  very  numerous,  the 
principles  of  government  cannot  exert  tlieir  force  over 
the  whole.  The  Roman  empire  fell  by  its  own  weight. 
If  the  fubje£ls  are  too  few,  they  are  not  fulhcient  to  fup- 
prefs  internal  infurredions,  or  repel  attacks  from  with- 
out. 

V.  It  is  frequently  obferved,  that  in  eveiy  government 
there  is  a  fupreme  irrefifiible  power  lodged  feme  Vv^here, 
in  king,  fenate,  or  people.  To  this  power  is  the  final 
appeal  in  all  queliions.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go. 
How  far  does  this  authority  extend  ?  We  anfwer  as  far 
as  authority  in  a  fecial  flate  can  extend,  it  is  not  account- 
able to  any  other  tribunal,  and  it  is  fuppofed  in  the  focial 
compa6"t  that  we  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  its  decifion. 
There  is  however  an  exception,  if  the  fupreme  power 
wherever  lodged,  come  to  be  exercifed  in  a  manifeftly 
tyrannical  manner,  the  fubjefts  may  certainly  if  in 
their  power,  refifi:  and  overthrov/  it.  But  this  is  only 
when  it  becomes  manifellly  more  advantageous  to  unfet- 

.  tie  the  government  altogether  than  to  fubmit  to  tyranny. 
This  refiftance  to  the  fupreme  power  however,  is  fubvert- 
ing  the  fociety  altogether,  and  is  npt  to  be  attempted  till 
the  government  is  fo  corrupt  as  that  anarchy  and  the  un- 
certainty of  a  new  fettlement  is  preferable  to  the  continu- 
ance as  it  is. 

This  doclrlne  of  refiftance  even  to  the  fupreme  power 
is  eiTcntially  connected  with  what  has  been  faid  on  the 
ibclal  contraft,  and  the  confent  necefl'ary  to  political 
union.  If  it  be  aflced  who  mull  judge  when  the  govern- 
ment may  be  refifted,  I  anfwer  the  fubje£ts  in  general, 
every  one  for  himfelf.  This  may  feem  to  be  making 
them  both  judge  and  party,  but  there  is  no  rem.edy.     It 
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would  be  denying  the  privilege  altogether,  to  make  the 
oppreflive  ruler  the  judge. 

It  is  eafy  to  lee  that  the  meaning  of  this  is  not,  that 
anv  little  mi ikke  of  the  rulers  of  any  fociety  will  juirify 
refiftance.  We  mull  obey  and  fubmit  to  them  always,  till 
the  corruption  becomes  intolerable,  for  to  fay  that  we 
might  refill  legal  authority  every  time  we  judged  it  to 
be  wrong,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  a  flate  of  fociety, 
and  to  the  very  firfi;  idea  of  fubjeftion. 

The  once  famous  controverfy  on  pailive  cbedier.cj  ^nd 
and  non-refiftance,  feems  now  in  our  country  to  be  pret- 
ty much  over ;  what  the  advocates  for  fubmiiHon  uled  to 
fay  was,  that  to  teach  the  lawfulnefs  of  refifting  a  govern- 
ment in  any  inftance,  and  to  make  the  rebel  the  jud'i^e, 
is  fubverfive  of  all  order,  and  muil  fabject  a  frate  to  per- 
petual fedition  ;  to  which  I  anfwer,  to  refufe  this  inlic- 
rent  right  in  every  man,  is  to  eflablifli  injuftice  and  ty- 
ranny, and  leave  every  good  fubjeft  without  help,  as  a 
tame  prey  to  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  others.  No 
doubt  men  may  abufe  thie  privilege,  yet  this  does  not 
make  it  void.  Befides  it  is  not  till  a  whole  people  rife, 
-that  refiftance  has  any  effetR;,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe 
that  a  whole  people  would  rife  'againll  their  governors, 
unlefs  when  they  have  really  received  very  great  provo- 
cation. Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  for  rulers  to  grafp  at  power,  and  their 
fituation  enables  them  to  do  it  fuccefsfully  by  flov/  and 
infenfible  encroachments.  In  experience  there  are  ma- 
ny inftances  of  rulers  becoming  tyrants,  but  compara- 
tively, very  few  of  caufelefs  and  premature  rebellions. 
There  are  occafional  and  partial  infurreclions  in  qw^ivj 
government.  Thefe  are  eafily  railed  by  interefted  per- 
fons,  but  the  great  majority  continues  to  fupport  order. 

VI.  Dominion,  it  is  plain  from  all  that  has  been  faid 
can  be  acquired  juftly  only  one  way,  viz.  by  confent. 
There  are'  tv/o  other  v/ays  commonly  mentioned,  both 
oi-  v/hich  are  defeftive,  inheritance  and  conquelL  He- 
reditary power  which  originally  rofe  from  confent,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  founded  upon  the  continuance  of  "confent, 
(as  that  of  the  hereditary  power    in  a  limited   monar- 
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chy)is  as  lawful  as  any,  but  when  they  pretend  fuch  a  right 
from  nature,  is  independent  of  the  people,  it  is  abfurd. 

That  which  is  called  the  right  of  conquefi  ought  to  be 
exploded  altogether.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by  what  is  the 
right  of  a  conqueror  in  a  juft  war.  It  was  his  right  before, 
and  he  obtains  poITeffion  of  it  by  conqueft.  But  to 
found  any  claim  merely  on  conqueft  is  not  a  right,  but 
robbery. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  fpirit  and  tendency  ©f  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

1.  Monarchical  government  has  a  tendency  to  polite- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  manners,  and  generally  to  luxury. 
The  fubmiflion  and  obfequioufnefs  praftifed  at  the  court 
of  a  monarch,  difFulies  itfelf  through  the  whole  ftate. 

2.  Ariftocracy  narrows  the  mind  exceedingly,  and 
indeed  cannot  long  fubfift  in  a  large  ftate.  A  fmall  arif- 
tocracy  however  may  fubfift  as  a  form  of  government, 
as  long  as  any  other  method,  or  longer. 

3.  Democracy  tends  to  plainnefs  and  freedom  of 
fpeech,  and  fometimes  to  a  favage  and  indecent  ferocity. 
Democracy  is  the  nurfe  of  eloquence,  becaufe  when  the 
multitude  have  the  power,  perlliafion  is  the  only  way  to 
govern  them. 

Let  us  now  aflc  this  lliort  queftion,  what  is  the  value 
and  advantage  of  civil  liberty  ? 

Is  it  neceifary  to  virtue  ?  This  cannot  be  fuppofed. 
A  virtuous  mind  and  virtuous  condu6l  is  poflible,  and 
perhaps  equally  poffible  in  every  form  of  government. 

Is  it  neceflary  to  perfonal  private  happinels  ?  It  may  feem 
fo.  We  fee  the  fubjects  of  arbitrary  governments  however 
not  only  happy,  but  very  often  they  have  a  greater  attach- 
ment to  their  form  of  government  than  thofe  of  free  ftates 
have  to  theirs.  And  if  contentment  be  neceflary  to  happi- 
nefs,  there  is  commonly  more  impatience  and  difcontent 
in  a  free  ftate  than  in  any  other.  The  tyranny  even  of 
an  abfolute  monarch  does  not  affe(?t  with  perfonal  injury 
any  of  his  fubjefts  but  a  few,  and  chiefly  thofe  who 
jnake  it  their  choice  to  be  near  him.     Perhaps  in  fre^ 
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governments  the  law  and  the  mob  do  more  mifchief  to 
private  property  than  is  done  in  any  abfolute  monar- 
chy. 

What  then  is  the  advantage  of  civil  liberty  ?  I  fiippofe 
it  chiefly  confills  in  its  tendency  to  put  in  motion  all  the 
human  powers.  Therefore  it  promotes  indulby,  and  in;;% 
this  refpecl_  happinefs, — produces  every  latent  quality,  and 
improves  the  human  mind.— Liberty  is  the  nurfe  of 
riches,  literature  and  heroifm. 


LECTURE    XIIL 

Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

THE  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  treat  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  It  has  been 
before  obferved,  that  feparate  and  independent  ilates  are 
with  regard  to  one  another  in  a  Hate  of  natural  liberty,  or 
as  man  to  man  before  the  commencement  of  civil  foci- 
ety.  On  this  feveral  queflions  arife.  (i)  Is  there  any 
fuch  law  •?  (2)  What  is  the  law  ?  (3)  What  is  its  fandi- 
on,  or"1iow  is  it  to  be  enforced  ? 

That  there  is  fuch  a  law  is  plain  from  the  reafons  that 
Ihow  the  obligation  which  one  man  lies  under  to  ano- 
ther. If  there  are  natural  rights  of  men,  there  are  na- 
tural rights  of  nations.  Bodies  politic  in  this  view,  do 
not  differ  in  the  leaft  from  individuals.  Therefore  as  be- 
fore, reafon,  confcience,  and  common  utility,  (how  that 
there  is  a  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

The  queftion  what  it  is  ?  Mull:  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  manner.  I  am  not  able  to  recolle6l  any  perfedl  or 
imperfedl  right  that  can  belong  to  one  man,  as  dillin- 
.  guifned  from  another,  but  what  belongs  to  nations,  fave 
that  there  is  ufually  lefs  occafion  for  the  imperfe6l  rights. 
If  we  read  over  the  perfect  rights,  in  a  flate  of  natural 
liberty,  (page  319)  we  ihall  fee  they  all  apply  to  nati- 
ons. .. 
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It  will  alfo  appear  that  the  imperfe6l  rights  apply  ;  but 
the  occafions  of  exerting  them  are  much  more  rare.  For 
example,  it  is  more  rare  to  fee  a  nation  in  a  ilate  of 
general  indigence,  fo  as  to  require  a  fupply.  Yet  this 
fornetimes  happens.  It  did.fo  in  the  cafe  of  Portugal,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  earth-quake  at  Lifoon.  And  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  lent  them  affilbmce.  It  is  alfo 
from,  this  principle  that  fnips  of  different  nations,  meeting 
at  fea,  will  do  afts  of  humanity  to  one  another.  Some- 
tiuies  cJfo  there  are  national  favors  that  dcferve  natio- 
nal gratitude.  But  this  is  feldom  merited,  and  I  believe, 
ftill  ieldomer  paid. 

As  to  the  fandtion  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  it 
is  no  other  than  a  general  fenfe  of  duty,  and  fuch  a  fcnfe 
of  common  utility,  as  makes  men  fear  that  if  they  noto- 
fioully  break  thefe  laws,  reproach  and  infamy  among  all 
nations  will  be  tlie  effect,  and  probably  refentment  and 
indignation  by  common  confent. 

The  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  being  a 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  between  nations  as 
in  a  Ilate  of  natural  liberty,  there  being  no  method  of  re- 
drefs  but  force,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  has  as  its 
chief  or  only  obje6l  the  manner  of  making  w^ar  znd peace. 

In  war  it  is  proper  to  confider  diftinctly,  (i.)  The  cau- 
fes  for  v^^hiGh  a  juft  war  may  be  carried  on.  (2.)  The  time 
of  commencing.  (3.)  The  duration.  (4.)  The  means  by 
which  it  may  be  carried  on. 

As  to  the  firfl,  the  caufes  of  commencing  war  are  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  the  violation 
of  any  perfe£l  right — as  taking  away  tlie  property  of  the 
other  Hate,  or  the  lives  of  its  fubjects,  or  rellraining  them 
in  their  induftry,  or  hindering  them  in  the  ufe  of  things 
common,  &:c.  There  is  only  one  perfedl:  right,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  does  not  feem  to  be  a  caufe  of  war  ;  I  mean 
that  by  which  we  have  a  right  to  charafter.  National  ca- 
lumny is  fcarcely  a  caufe  of  war,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fre- 
quent or  of  great  effe^il.  The  violation  of  imperfeft  rights 
cannot  ufually  be  a  caufe  of  v/ar  between  nations  ;  yet  a 
cafe  may  be  fuppofed,  in  which  even  thefe  woukl  be  a  juil 
caufe  of  war.     Suppofc  a  fiiip  of  any  nation  lliould  go 
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into  a  port  of  another,  in  the  greatefi;  diftrefs,  and  not  on- 
ly the  people  in  general,  but  the  governing  part  of  the 
Ibciety  Ihould  deny  them  all  airiftance — This  would  be  an 
a£l  of  fucli  notorious  inhumanity,  and  of  fuch  evil  exam- 
ple, that  it  may  juftify  national  refentmeni ;  and  yet  even 
liere,  I  think  there  fhould  firll  be  ademandof  juftice  upon 
the  offending  perfons,  before  vengeance  fhould  be  taken 
upon  the  ilate. 

Thefe  are  the  juft  and  legitimate  caufes  of  making  war* 
Some  add  to  them,  that  when  a  nation  is  feen  to  put  it- 
felf  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  defence,  or  as  to  the  means  of 
annoying  others,  that  it  feems  to  threaten  hoflilities,  then 
We  are  not  obliged  to  wait  till  it  hath  committed  actual 
injur)^  but  may  mit  it  in  a  ilate  of  incapacity  :  but  there 
is  no  other  truth  in  this,  but  what  is  founded  upon  the 
other ;  for  the  prefervation  of  our  property  implies,  that 
if  odiers  take  fuch  meafures  as  are  not  to  be  accounted  for 
but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  an  intention  of  wronging  me, 
it  is  often  eafier  and  faferto  prevent  anddifarm  the  robber, 
than  to  fuflTer  him  to  commit  the  violence,  and  then  to 
ftrip  him  and  rob  him  of  his  prey. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  added,  that  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  join  which  it  pleafes  of  tv/o  contending  parties. 
This  is  eafily  refolved  into  the  general  principles  ;  for  the 
injured  party  may  be  fuppofed  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of 
fome  perfedl  right ;  and  the  caufe  being  juft,  the  imper- 
fect right  of  humanity,  as  well  as  general  and  common 
utility,  calls  for  affiltance  to  the  opprefled.  So  that  if  we 
have  a  right  to  affociate  with  any  nation,  we  may  be  en- 
titled to  prote6t  their  property  and  rights. 

2.  As  to  the  time  of  commencing  war,  it  feems  to  be 
no  way  contrary  to  natural  law  to  fay  it  is  at  any  time  the 
injured  party  pleafes,  after  having  received  an  injury  ;  but 
accident  or  utility,  or  a  defire  in  each  party  to  manifefl 
the  equity  of  their  caufe,  has  introduced  univerfally  the 
cuftom  of  declaring  war.  This  begun  very  early,  and 
though  not  of  abfolute  right,  having  been  generally  intro- 
duced,  muft  be  continued,  though  there  is  often  more  of 
form  than  of  fubflance  in  it ;  for  nations  do  often  begin 
botli  attack  and  defence  before  declaration,  as  well  as  male 
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all  the  neceflkry  preparations  for  flriking  the  moft  effec- 
tual blow.  The  meaning  of  a  declaration  of  war  feems 
to  be^  to  call  upon  the  injured  party  to  prevent  it  by  re- 
paration— Like  wife  to  manifell  to  all  other  ftates,  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  caufe. 

3.  The  duration  of  a  war  Ihould  be  according  to  natu- 
ral equity,  till  the  injury  be  completely  redreffed,  and  rea- 
fonable  fecurity  given  againft  future  attacks:  therefore  the 
practice  too  common  of  continuing  a  war  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  empire  is  to  be  condemned.  Becaufe  one  ftate 
has  done  fome  injury  to  another,  it  feems  quite  unreafon- 
able  that  they  fliould  not  only  repair  the  injury,  but  fub- 
vert  and  ruin  the  offending  llate  altogether — this  would 
he  unreafonable  between  man  and  man,  if  one  had 
wronged  another,  not  only  to  repair  the  wrong,  but  to 
take  all  the  reil  that  he  had,  and  reduce  his  family  to 
beggary.  It  is  even  more  unreafonable  in  flates,  becaufe 
the  offenders  in  Hates  are  not  to  be  luppofed  to  be  the 
whole  people,  but  only  the  rulers  or  perhaps  only  fome 
individuals. 

Perhaps  it  may  he  -  aflced  what  is  reasonable  fecurity 
againft  future  injury.  I  anfwer,  between  equal  indepen- 
dent nations,  folemn  treaties  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
fecurity,  but  if  faith  has  been  often  broken,  perhaps  fome- 
thing  more  may  be  required.  The  mutual  complaints 
of  nations  againft  each  other  for  breach  of  faith,  makes 
conquerors  often  demand  fuch  a  degree  of  fecurity,  as 
puts  the  conquered  altogether  in  their  power. 

4.  As  to  the  legitimate  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  in 
general  it  maybe  faid  in  one  word  by  force  or  open  violence. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  this  force  may  be  uled 
againft  the  perfon  and  goods  not  only  of  the  rulers,  but  of 
every  member  of  the  hollile  ftate.  This  may  feem  hard,  that 
innocent  fubjeils  of  the  ftate  lliould  fuffer  for  the  folly  and 
indifcretion  of  the  rulers,  or  of  other  members  of  the  fame 
ftate,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  The  whole  individuals  that 
compofe  a  ftate,  are  confidered  but  as  one  body  ;  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  an  enemy  to  diliinguifti  the  guilty  from 
the  innocent;  and  when  men  fubmit  to  a  government, 
they  riflv  their  own  poffeffions  on  the  fame  bottom  with  the 
Ai^br-v   •■-  -.-turn  for  the  benefits  offociety. 
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Open  violence  may  be  faid  to  have  no  bounds,  and 
therefore  every  method  that  can  be  invented  and  the  mofl: 
deadly  v.  eapons  of  annoyance  may  feem  to  be  permit- 
ted— But  from  what  has  been  faid  above  and  upon  the 
principles  of  general  equity,  all  adls  of  cruelty  and  inhu- 
manity  are  to  be  blamed, — and  all  feverity  that  has  not  an 
immediate  effetl  in  weakening  the  national  ftrength  of  the 
enemy  is  certainly  inhumanity — Such  as  killing  prifoners 
whom  you  can  keep  fafely — killing  women  and  children 
— burning  and  dellroying  every  thing  that  could  be  of 
ufe  in  life. 

The  ufe  of  poifoned  weapons  has  been  alfo  generally 
condemned — the  poifoningof  fprings  or  provifions. 

To  the  honor  of  modern  times,  and  very  probably  I 
think  to  the  honor  of  chriflianity,  there  is  much  more  hu- 
manity in  the  way  of  carrying  on  war  than  formerly. 

To  aim  particularly  at  the  life  of  a  leader  or  perfon  of 
chief  note,  feems  to  have  nothing  in  it  unjufl  or  impro- 
per, becaufe  the  more  important  the  life,  it  does  more  to- 
nvard  the  finifliing  of  the  war  ;  but  wliat  many  feem  to  ad- 
mit, the  bribing  of  his  own  people  to  afTaffinate  him  pri- 
vately, I  cannot  think  honorable  or  fair. 

A  qweflion  is  often  moved  in  morals,  how  far  it  is  law- 
ful to  deceive  an  enemy,  efpecially  if  we  hold  the'^general 
and  univerfal  obligation  of  truth.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  in  the  firft  place  that  we  may  certainly  with  great 
juftice  conceal  our  own  defigns  from  an  enemy — as  in- 
deed we  may  generally  from  friends  by  filence  and  guard- 
ing againil  every  circumftance  that  may  betray  them. 
Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  thing  at  all  blame-v/orthy 
in  a  general  of  anarmyufmg  ambiguous  figns,  as  feigned 
marches  of  a  part  or  the  whole,  putting  up  lights  or  fucli 
things,  becaufe  after  a  declaration  of  v/ar  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  information  to  his  enemy  of  his  motions,  nay 
it  is  exjxffted  on  both  fides  that  they  will  do  the  beft  th-ey 
can  to  over-reach  one  another  in  point  of  prudence.  Yet 
I  can  fcarce  think  it  right  to  employ  people  to  go  to  the 
enemy  and  profefTing  to  be  fmcere,  tell  direct  falfehoods, 
and  deceive  them  by  that  falfe  intelligence. 

Vol.  IT^ 
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It  is  the  cnftom  of  all  to  fend  fpies  to  difcover  the  ene- 
my's defigns,  and  alfo  to  bribe  feme  of  theenemies  them- 
Jelves  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  their  leaders — The  laft  of 
which  isj  I  think,  at  leaft  of  a  doubtful  nature,  or  rather  un- 
jufl: — Though  fending  fpies,  is  by  all  approved,  yet  (what 
may  feem  a  little  unaccountable)  fuch  fpies  are  always  pu- 
nillied  with  iiillant  death  by  the  oppofite  fide  when  deteft- 
ed.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that  pretending  friendfliip 
they  have  a  right  to  conlider  them  as  traitors — Or  as  they 
are  in  an  aft  of  hoflility  they  kill  them  as  they  would  do 
an  enemy  in  battle  when  in  their  power. 

Thefe  circumftances  apply  to  all  war  in  general ;  but 
there  is  a  dillinftion  of  wars  by  civilians  into  two  kinds, 
solemn  and  cml.  The  firil  includes  all  wars  between 
ffates  formerly  independent,  the  o'dier  internal  infurrefti- 
onsofapart  of  one  government  againll  another. 

There  has  generally  been  a  great  difference  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  oppofite  parties  in  thefe  different  wars.  In 
folemn  wars  there  is  a  prefumption  of  integrity  in  the 
plurality  on  both  fides,  each  believes  his  own  caufe  to  be 
juft.  On  this  account  they  are  to  be  treated  with  the 
more  humanit^v.  In  civil  wars  the  infurgents  are  con- 
fidered  as  making  unjuft  refiftance  to  the  ruling  part  of 
the  fociety,  and  therefore  guilty  of  the  greatell  crimes 
againfl  fociety.  Therefore  they  are  often  treated  with 
great  rigor,  and  when  taken  in  battle,  referved  to  folerrtn 
trial  and  public  execution.  There  is  fome  reafon  for 
this  in  many  cafes,  when  it  is  indeed  an  unreafonable 
or  unprovoked  infurreftion  of  diforderly  citizens  ;  but 
there  are  many  cafes  in  which  the  pretences  on  both  fides 
are  fo  plaufible,  that  the  war  fliould  be  in  all  refpefts 
confidered  as  folemn. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  notwithftandingthe  hoftile  difpoliti- 
on, there  are  occafions,bolh  in  a  treaty  for  peace  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  when  enemies  are  under  the 
ftrongeft  obligations  to  fincerity  in  their  behavior  to  each 
other. — When  propofals  are  made  for  accommodating 
the  differences,  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  for  an  exchange' 
of  prifoners,  or  any  thing  fimilar. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  the  greateft  ho- 
nor and  candor  in  war,  with  a  flrift  adherence  to  all  the 
laws  above  laid  down,  would  give  any  part)^  a  great  ad- 
vantage who  fnould  take  the  liberty  of  tranfgrefling  them 
— as  for  example,  who  iliould  ufe  poifoned  weapons — 
faould  fend  people  to  tell  falfe  ilories — lliould  bribe  fab- 
jeSts  to  afTaffinate  a  hoftile  prince — I  anfwer,  that  they 
would  have  no  advantage  at  all,  but  probably  the  contrary. 
There  is  fomething  powerful  in  magnanimity,  which  fub- 
dues  the  hearts  of  enemies;  nay,  fometimes  terrifies  tiiem, 
and  particularly  infpires  a  general's  army  with  invincible 
courage.  Befides  thefe,  fmifter  arts  are  not  fo  terrible  as 
may  be  imagined — telling  falfe  news  is  as  eafily  difco- 
vered  as  any  trick  whatfoever. 

Prudence  and  integrity  have  no  need  of  any  affiftance 
from  fraud — ads  even  of  generofity  from  enemy  to  ene- 
my are  often  as  ufeful  as  any  a6ls  of  hoftility.  There 
was  fomething  very  handfome  in  the  Roman  general, 
who  refufed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  treachery  of  a  fchool- 
maller,  as  well  as  whimfical  in  the  way  in  which  he  pu- 
nilhed  the  traitor. 

Of  Making  Peace.. 

As  already  hinted  all  propofals  tending  to  this  purpofe 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  utmoft  fincerity.  Of  all  de- 
ceits in  war  the  moil  infamous  is  that  of  making  a  treaty, 
or  feeking  a  conference,  only  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fecurity  of  one  party  to  deflroy  him — by  affaffination  or 
by  breaking  a  truce  to  fight  with  advantage. 

The  terms  of  peace  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  end 
of  making  war.  Damages  fliould  be  repaired,  and,  fe- 
curity given  againft  future  injury. 

We  have  often  faid  that  nation  to  nation  is  as  man  to 
man  in  a  ftate  of  natural  liberty  ;  therefore  treaties  of 
peace  between  nations  fliould  in  general  proceed  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  private  Gontra(^s  between  man  and 
man.  There  is  however  an  exception,  that  contradls  be- 
tween individuals  are  (at  leall  by  law)  always  void  when 
they  are  the  effect  of  conftraint  upon  one  fide.     Now  this 
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mufl  not  hold  in  treaties  between  nations,  becaufe  it 
would  always  furnilli  a  pretext  for  breaking  them.  On 
the  fide  of  the  conquered  a  treaty  is  always  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  effe6l  of  neceflity. 

It  is  generally  however  laid  down  in  moft  authors  as 
a  principle,  that  the  terms  impofed  and  fubraitted  to  may 
be  fometimes  fo  rigorous  and  opprcffive,  as  to  juftify  the 
injured  party  in  revolting  when  they  are  able.  This 
feems  to  me  to  oe  very  lax  in  point  of  morals.  It  would 
be  better  I  think  to  fay,  that  the  people  who  made  the 
treaty  fliould  not  recede  from  it.  Their  poilerity  how- 
ever, at  fome  diilance  cannot,  be  fuppofed  bound  to  unjuft 
fervitude  by  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. 

Let  us  conclude  this  fubjc6t  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
fituation  of  neutral  ftates. 

1.  Every  ftate  has  a  right  when  others  are  contending 
to  remain  neuter,  and  afllil:  neither  party. 

2.  They  have  a  right  to  all  their  former  privileges  with 
both  the  contending  parties — may  carry  on  their  traffic 
with  both,  and  may  lliow  all  the  ufual  marks  of  friend- 
iliip  to  both — only  it  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  that 
they  are  not  to  trade  with  any  of  them  in  certain  arttcles 
fuppofed  to  be  of  confequence  in  carrying  on  war,  parti- 
cularly provifions  and  arms. 

3.  Neutral  powers  iliould  keep  their  harbors  alike  open 
to  both  for  common  refrefliment,  and  as  an  alylum  to  fly 
to.  And  it  is  held  neceffary  that  the  contending  powers 
mufl  not  carry  on  their  quarrel  nor  exercife  any  holtilities 
within  the  territories  of  a  neutral  Hate. 

4.  Neutral  flates  may  purchafe  moveable  goods  from 
any  ©f  die  contending  parties  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  other.  But  not  fo  with  refpeft  to  lands  or  forts, 
becaufe  if  the  other  party  are  able  they  will  re-take  their 
pofleifions. 

5.  Deeds  of  a  violent  pofTeffor  are  held  to  be  valid,  that 
is  to  fay,  if  a  conqueror  prevails  for  a  time,  and  levies 
tribute  from  any  country,  and  afterwards  the  rightful  pof- 
feflbr  prevails,  it  would  be  unjull  to  demand  the  tribute 
again,  becaufe  the  true  owner  was  not  able  to  give  pro- 
tedion  to  the  fubjedls,  aiid  what  was  paid  was  loll  through 
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his  weaknefs.  The  fame  thing,  may  be  faid  of  a  de-pen* 
dant  Hate  ;  if  it  owes  any  money  and  fervice  to  a  fupreme 
ftate,  and  an  enemy  exa6l  it  by  force,  the  pro^^er  creditor 
cannot  jufily  demand  it  again. 

On  the  whole,  thofe  things  that  have  been  generally 
received  as  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  are  founded 
on  the  principles  of  equity,  and  when  well  obferved  dd 
greatly  promote  general  utility. 


LECTURE    XIV. 

Jurisprudence. 

JURISPRUDENCE  is  the  method  of  enafting  and 
adminiftering  civil  laws  in  any  conlHtution. 

We  cannot  propofe  to  go  through  a  fyftem  of  civil 
laws,  and  therefore  what  I  have  in  view  is  to  make  fome 
preliminary  reniarks,  and  then  to  point  out  the  object  of 
civil  laws,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation. 

I.  The  firft  preliminary  remark  is,  that  a  conftitution 
is  excellent  when  the  fpirit  of  the  civil  laws  is  fuch  as  to 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  offences  and  make  men  good, 
as  much  as  to  punifh  them  v/hen  they  do  evil. 

This  is  necellary  in  fome  meafure  ;  for  when  the  ge- 
neral difpofition  of  a  people  is  againft  the  laws,  they  can- 
not long  fubfilt  even  by  a  flritt  and  rigorous  execution  on 
the  part  of  the  rulers.  There  is  however  more  of  this 
in  fome  conftitutions  than  in  others.  Solon  and  Zeno- 
phon,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  feem  to  have  formed  their 
plan  very  much  with  this  view,  to  direft  the  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  firli  place,  which  \vill  always  make  the 
obfervation  of  particular  laws  eafy. 

But  how  fliall  the  magiftrate  manage  this  matter,  or 
what  can  be  done  by  law  to  make  the  people  of  any  ilate 
virtuous  ?  If,  as  we  have  feen  above,  virtue  and  piety  are 
infeparably  connected,  then  to  promote  true  religion  is 
the  bell  and  moft  eifedlual  way  of  making  a  virtuous  and 
regular  people.     Love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  is  the 
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fubftance  of  religion  ;  when  thefe  prevail  civil  laws  will 
have  little  to  do. 

But  this  leads  to  a  very  important  difquifition  how 
far  the  magiftrate  ought  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion. 
Religious  fentiments  are  very  various — and  we  have 
given  it  as  one  of  the  perfedt  rights  in  natural  liberty,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  alienated  even  in  fociety,  that 
every  one  fliould  judge  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion. 

What  the  magiitrate  may  do  on  this  fubje<tl:  leems  to  be 
confined  to  the  three  following  particulars  : 

(i.)  The  magiflrate  (or  ruling  part  of  any  fociety) 
ought  to  encourage  piety  by  his  own  example,  and  by  en- 
deavoring to  make  itan  objeft  of  public  elleem.  When- 
ever the  general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  any  thing  it  will 
have  many  followers.  Magiilrates  may  promote  and  en- 
courage men  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  they  may  dif- 
countenance  thofe  whom  it  v/ould  be  improper  to  punifli. 

(2.)  The  magiflrate  ought  to  defend  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience,  and  tolerate  all  in  their  religious  fentiments  that 
are  not  injurious  to  their  neighbors.  In  the  antient  hea- 
then ftates  there  was  lefs  occafion  for  this,  becaufe  in  the 
fyltem  of  polytheifm  the  difierent  gods  and  rites  were 
not  fuppofed  to  be  oppofite,  but  co-ordinate  and  ccnfiflent  j 
but  when  there  is  believed  to  be  but  one  God,  the  fenti- 
ments about  his  nature  and  worftiip  will  often  be  confi- 
dered  as  eifentially  repugnant  one  to  another. 

The  pretence  of  infidels,  that  perfecution  only  belongs 
to  the  Chriilian  religion,  is  abfurd ;  for  the  Chrillian  was 
the  firft  religion  that  v/as  perfecuted,  and  it  was  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  laying,  that  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens were  no  gods. 

At  prefent  as  things  are  fituated,  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant duties  of  the  magillracy  is  to  protedl  the  rights  of 
confcience. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  however,  that  in  cafe  any  fe£l 
holds  tenets  fubverfive  of  fociety  and  inconfillent  with  the 
tights  of  others  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  On 
this  footing  Popery  is  not  tolerated  in  Great  Britain  ; 
becaufe  they  profefs  entire  fubjeclion  to  a  foreign  power, 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  mufl  be  in  oppofition  to 
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the  proper  intereft  of  their  own  flate ;  and  becaufe  vio- 
lence or  perfecution  for  religion  is  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  makes  their  profperity  threaten  ruin  to  others 
— as  well  as  the  principle  imputed  to  them,  which  they 
deny,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  But  how- 
ever juil  this  may  be  in  a  way  of  reafoning,  we  ought  jn 
general  to  guard  againft  perfecution  on  a  religious  account 
as  much  as  poffible,  becaufe  fuch  as  hold  abfurd  tenets  are 
feldom  dangerous.  Perhaps  they  are  never  dangerous,  but 
when  they  are  opprefTed.  Papilh  are~~tolerated  in  Holland 
without  danger  to  liberty.  And  though  not  properly  tole- 
rated, they  are  now  connived  at  in  Britain. 

In  ancient  times,  in  great  Hates  the  cenforial  power  was 
found  neceffary  to  their  continuance,  which  infpeiSted  the 
manners  of  men.  It  feems  probable,  that  fupporting  the 
religious  fe6ls  in  modern  times  anfwers  this  end,  for  the 
particular  difcipline  of  each  fcft,  is  intended  for  the  cor- 
redion  of  manners. 

(3.)  The  magiilrate  may  enaft  laws  for  the  punilh- 
ment  of  a61:s  of  profanity  and  impiety.  The  different 
fentiments  of  men  in  religion,  ought  not  by  any  means 
to  encourage  or  give  a  fanftion  to  fuch  a6ls  as  any  of  them 
count  profane. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  befides  all  this,  the  magif- 
trate  ought  to  make  public  provlfion  for  the  worfhip  of 
God,  in  fuch  manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  great  body  of 
the  fociety  ;  though  at  the  lame  time  all  who  diiTent  from 
it,  are  fully  tolerated.  And  indeed  there  feems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  reafon  for  it,  that  fo  inftruflion  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  bulk  of  common  people,  who  would,  many 
of  them,  neither  fupport  nor  employ  teachers,  unlefs  thev 
w^ere  obliged.  The  magiftrates  right  in  this  cafe,  feems  to 
be  fomething  like  that  of  the  parent,  they  have  a  right  to 
inftrudl:,  but  not  to  conftrain. 

(2)  The  fecond  preliminary  remark  is,  that  laws  fhould 
be  fo  framed  as  to  promote  fuch  principles  in  general, 
as  are  favorable  to  good  government,  and  particularly  that 
principle,  if  there  be  one,  that  gave  rife  to  the  conflitu- 
tion,  and  is  congenial  to  it^ 
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Such  a  principle  as  I  have  in  view,  is  generally  the 
point  of  honor  in  a  country,  and  this  lawgivers  and  ad- 
mi  niilrators  of  law  ihould  endeavor  to  preferve  in  its  full 
vigor,  for  whenever  it  is  underminded  the  conititution 
goes  to  ruin. 

Of  thefe  principles,  fobriety,  induftry,  and  public 
fplrit  are  the  chief.  Some  flates  are  formed  to  fubfift  by 
fobriety  and  parfimony,  as  the  Lacedemonians. 

Indullry  is  the  prevailing  principle,  in  others,  as  in 
Holland.  Public  fpirit  in  others,  as  in  Greece,  ancient 
Rome,  and  Britain.  Only  public  fpirit  may  be  diver- 
fified,  fometimes  it  is  a  paffion  for  acquiring  glory  and 
dominion,  as  in  Rome,  and  fometimes  for  preferving 
liberty,  as  in  Greece  and  Britain. 

When  I  fay  that  in  the  management  of  a  Hate,  the 
utmoll  attention  fliould  be  given  to  the  principle  of  the 
conftitution  to  preferve  it  in  its  vigor,  I  mean  that 
hough  all  other  crimes  are  bad  and  in  part  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  a  Hate,  yet  this  is  much  more  the  cafe  with 
crimes  againft  that  principle  than  any  other.  Any  aft 
of  immorality  was  bad  at  Sparta,  but  to  make  poverty 
and  parfimony  reproachful,  and  to  introduce  fine  houfes 
and  furniture  and  delicate  entertainments,  v/ould  have 
been  inftant  ruin. 

Any  ad  of  immorality  would  be  hurtful  in  Holland, 
but  to  make  fraudulent  bankruptcy  lefs  infamous  tiian  it 
is,   would  immediately  defiroy  them. 

Sobriety,  induHry,  and  public  fpirit  are  nearly  allied,, 
and  have  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  one  another.  Yet 
there  may  be  a  great  degree  of  fome  of  thSm  in  the 
abfence  of  the  others.  In  Sparta  there  was  much  fol-srie- 
ty  and  public  fpirit,  but  little  induRry.  In  Athens,  in- 
duflry  and  public  fpirit,  with  very  little  parfimony. 

In  oppofirion  to  tlie  whole  of  tliis,  Mandeviile  wrote  a 
book  called  The  fable  of  the  Bees,  which  icems  to  be 
levelled  againft  fobriety,  indullry  and  public  ipirit,  all 
at  once  ;  his  pofilion  is,  that  prhate  slices  are  public  be- 
nefits^ and  that  the  wafle  and  luxury  of  one  man  fup- 
plies  the  wants  of  another ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  overthrow  his* 
reafoning,  for  though  fober  and  indullrious  perlbns  fpend 
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each  lefs  than  a  profufe  perfon,  yet  fobriety  and  induflry 
tend  much  more  to  population,  and  by  that  means  they 
are  mutually  ferviceable  to  each  other.  Luxury  and 
vice  only  wafte  and  deflroy,  they  add  nothing  to  the 
common  frock  of  property  or  of  happinefs.  Experience 
fully  julllfies  this,  for  though  from  the  luxury  of  one  man 
another  may  reap  fome  gain,  the  luxury  of  a  nation  al- 
ways tends  to  the  ruin  of  that  nation. 

(3)  A  third  preliminary  remark  is,  that  laws  may  be 
of  two  kinds,  either  written  or  in  the  breads  of  magi- 
flrates.  In  every  conflitution  of  note,  there  is  fomething 
of  each  of  thefe  kinds.  It  is  uncertain  whedier  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  many  or  few  fpecial  laws.  On  the  one  hand 
it  feems  to  be  the  very  fpirit  of  a  free  conflitution  t6  have 
every  thing  as  llriftly  defined  as  polTible,  and  to  leave 
little  in  the  power  of  the  judge.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  multiplicity  of  laws  is  fo  apt  to  lead  to  litigation  and 
to  end  in  ambiguity,  that  perhaps  judges  of  equity  cho- 
fen  by  the  diftriclin  which  they  live  and  are  to  aft,  and 
chofen  but  for  a  time,  would  be  a  more  jull  and  equi- 
table method  of  ending  differences.  But  the  difficulty  of 
fettling  a  conflitution  fo  as  always  to  fee ure  the  eletflion 
of  impartial  judges,  has  made  modern  flates,  where  there 
is  liberty,  prefer  a  multiplicity  of  written  laws. 

(4)  The  laft  preliminary  remark  is  that  no  human 
conilitution  can  be  fo  formed,  but  that  there  mull  be  ex- 
ceptions to  every  law.  So  that  there  may  be  in  every 
nation  opprellion  under  form  of  law,  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  fummum  jus,  fumma  injuria.  This  fur- 
ther fliews  the  necefTity  of  forming  the  manners  of  a 
people. 

<  After  having  laid  down  thefe  preliminaries,  we  may 
obferve  that  the  obje6t  of  civil  laws  may  be  divided  into 
the  three  following  par  icular . 

1.  To  ratify  the  moral  laws  by  the  fanftion  of  the  fo- 
ctety.  The  tranfgreffion  of  fi:ch  laws  are  called  crimes 
as  profanity,  adultery,  murder,  calumny,  &.c.  And 
•they  are  prolecuted  and  puniilied  by  order  of  the  public 
according  to  the  fpirit  of  every  conflitution. 

2.  To  lay  down  a  plan  for  all  coatrads  in   the  com- 
VoL.  III.  Y  y 
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merc3  or  intcrcoiirfe  between  man  and  nian.  To  fl-ow 
when  a  contrail  is  valid,  and  how  to  be  proved.  The 
'tranfgreiTions  of  fuch  laws  are  called  frauds.  They 
chiefly  regard  the  acquifition,  tranfmlffion,  or  alienation 
of  propt'-ty. 

3.  To  limit  and  dire6l  perfons  in  the  exercife  of 
their  own  rights,  and  oblige  them  to  fliow  refpedt  to  the 
interfcrin|T  ri;:;hts  of  others.  This  contains  the  whole  of 
vyhat  is  calied  the  police  of  a  country. — And  the  tranf- 
gredion  of  fuch  laws  are  called  trefpafles.  A  number  of 
things  in  this  view  may  become  illegal  which  before  were 
not  immoral. 

Of  the  Sanction  of  the  Moral  Laws. 

In  all  poliflied  natio  is,  there  are  puniiliments  annexed 
to  trie  tranlgreflk)n  of  the  moral  laws,  whether  agalnll 
God,  our  neighbor,  or  ourfclves  ;  in  the  doing  of  which, 
the  three  following  tilings  are  chiefly  necelfary. 

(i.)  To  determ'iije  what  crimes  and  what  degree  of 
thic  fame  cri;ne,  are  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  civil  ma- 
gi Rrate.  It  is  of  necefhty  that  in  a  fiee  fiate  crimes 
ihould  be  precifely  defined,  that  men  may  not  be  ig- 
norantly  or  raflily  drawn  into  them.  There  are  degree;; 
of  every  crime — profanity,  impurity,  violence,  flan- 
der,  that  areblameable  in  point  of  morals,  na}^  even  fuch 
as  may  fall  under  the  difcipline  of  a  religious  fociety — 
.that  if  they  were  made  cogniliible  by  tiie  civil  magiltrate, 
would  multiply  laws  and  trials  beyond  meafure. 

(2.)  I'o  appoint  the  methods  of  afcertaining  thecom- 
mffion  of  crimes.  This  is  ufually  by  teflimony,  in 
v/hich  we  a-e  to  confider  the  number  and  charadler  of 
the  v/itneHes.  .  Generally  through  chriilendom,  and  in- 
deed mofl  other  parts  of  tl\e  world  two  witnefies  have 
been  efteemed  necelfary  to  fix  crimes  upon  an  accufed  per- 
foa  ;  not  but  that  the  pofitive  evidence  of  one  perfon 
of  judgment  and  untainted  character  is  in  many  cafes 
fufficient  to  gain  belief,  and  often  ilronger  than  two  of 
unknown  or  doubtful  credit,  but  it  was  neceflary 
to  lay  dovv-n  fome  rule,  and  two  are  required  to  guard 
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:igainn;  the  danger  of  hired  evidence,  and  to  give  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  how  they  agree  together.  To  have 
required  more  would  have  mads  a  proof  difficult  or  im- 
pcinble  in  many  cafes. 

!t  feems  to  be  a  maxim  in  law,  and  founded  on  reafon, 
that  in  the  cale  of  what  are  called  occult  crimes,  fuch  as 
murder,  adultery,  forgery,  and  fome  others,  where  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fliows  that  there  muft  a  penury  of 
evidence,  they  fometimes  content  themfelves  with  fewer 
\\  itnefles,  if  there  are  corroborating  ciraumllances  to 
ilrengthen  their  teftimony. 

It  feems  to  be  a  matter  not  eafdy  decided,  whethicr  it  be 
agreeable  to  real'cn  and  juftice,  in  the  cafe  of  very  atroci- 
ous crimes,  that  on  account  of  the  atrocity^  less  evidence 
fliould  be  fjfficient  for  conviction,  or  that  more  fliould  he 
required.  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  atrocious  the  crime, 
the  greater  the  hurt  to  ibciety,  and  the  more  need  of 
public  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  atroci- 
ous the  crime,  and  the  heavier  the  punifliment,  it  feems 
agreeable  to  juiliee  that  the  conviction  fliould  be  upon  the 
more  unqueftioned  evidence.  Lawyers  are  feen  to  take 
their  commonplaces,  fometimes  the  one  way,  fometimes 
the  other.  It  is  often  thought  that  in  praftiee,  lefs  evi- 
dence is  fufficient  to  convict  a  man  of  murder,  forgery, 
rape,  Bnd  other  crimes  of  a  deep  dye.  But  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  appearance  is  owing  to  the  greater  and 
more  general  eagernefs  to  difcover  the  perpetrators  of 
fuch  crimes.  Others  are  fuffered  to  efcape  more  eaiity, 
not  that  more  evidence  is  neceffary,  but  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  at  the  evidence. 

Evidence  may  be  dUlinguiflied  into  two  kinds,  dircc- 
and  jircinnstmitial.  Direct  evidence  is  when  the  wit- 
neffes  fwear  to  their  fight  or  knowledge  of  the  accufecl 
committing  the  crime.  Circumftantial  when  they  only 
fwear  to  certain  fadts  which  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  have 
exified  unlefs  the  crime  had  been  committed.  As  a 
man  found  dead, — another  found  near  the  place — with  a 
weapon  bloody, — or  clothes  bloody,  &c.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  circumftantial  evidence  is  ftronger  than 
direct,  but  it  muft  be  taken  witli  very  great  caution  and: 
judgment, 
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(3.)  The  law  is  to  proportion  and  appoint  the  punifh- 
jnent  due  to  every  crime  when  proven. 

Punifhment  in  all  regular  Hates,  is  taken  wholly  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  injured  perfons,  and  committed  to 
the  magiflrate,  though  in  many  or  moft  cafes  the  injured 
party  is  fuffered  to  join  the  magiflrate  in  the  profecution, 
and  to  have  a  certain  claim,  by  way  of  reparation,  as  far 
as  that  is  prafticable. 

Therefore  the  punifliment  in  general  muft  confift  of 
two  parts,  (i)  reparation  to  the  fufFerer,  (2)  the  vin- 
di£ta  publica,  which  has  fometimes  two  ends  in  view, 
to  be  an  example  to  others,  and  to  reclaim  and  reform 
the  offender,  as  in  corporal  punifliment  lefs  than  death. 
Sometimes  but  one,  the  good  of  others  iji  the  example, 
as  in  capital  punifhments,  and  banifliment. 

The  kind  of  punifhment  and  the  degree,  is  left  wholly 
to  different  lav/givers,  and  the  fpirit  of  different  conilitu- 
tions.  Public  utility  is  the  rule.  Punifliment  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  crime  in 
point  of  morals,  but  to  the  frequency  of  it,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  its  prevailing.  . 

Some  nations  require,  andfome  will  bear  greater  fe ve- 
rity in  punifliments  than  others. 

The  fame  or  fmiilar  conduft  often  produces  oppofite 
effeds.  Severe  laws  and  fevere  punifliments,  iometimes 
banifli  crimes,  but  very  often  the  contrary.  When  laws 
are  very  fanguinary,  it  often  makes  the  fubjedls  hate  the 
law  more  than  they  fear  it,  and  the  tranfition  is  very 
eafy  from  hating  the  law  to  hating  thofe  who  are  entrufl- 
ed  with  the  execution  of  it.  Such  a  flate  of  things  tlireat- 
ens  infurreftions  and  convulfions,  if  not  the  diffolution 
of  a  government. 

Another  ufual  effeft  of  exceffivc  feverity  in  laws  is, 
that  they  are  not  put  in  execution.  The  public  is  not 
willing  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  difcovery  and  convidlion  of 
offenders ;  fo  that  in  time  the  law  itfelf  becomes  a  mere 
brutum  fulmen  and  lofes  its  authority. 

I  may  make  one  particular  remark,  that  though  many 
things  are  copied  from  the  law  of  JViofes  into  the  laws  of 
the  modern  nations,  yet  fo  far  as  1  know  none  of  them 
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have  introduced  the  lex  talionis  in  the  cafe  of  injuries,  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &:c.  and  yet  per- 
haps there  are  many  initances  in  which  it  would  be  very 
proper.  The  equity  of  the  punilhment  would  be  quite 
manifeft,  and  probably  it  would  be  as  effedtual  a  reflraint 
from  the  comrniffion  of  injury  as  any  that  could  be  chofen. 
The  concluding  remark  Ihail  be,  that  it  is  but  feldom 
that  very  levere  and  fanguinary  laws  are  of  fervice  to  the 
good  order  of  a  (late  ;  but  after  laws  have  been  fixed  with 
as  much  equity  and  moderation  as  poflible,  the  execution 
of  them  fliould  be  ftri£t  and  rigorous.  Let  the  laws  be 
just  and  the  magillrate  inflexible. 


LECTURE    XV. 

THE  fecond  obje6l  of  civil  laws  being  to  regulate  the 
making  of  contracts,  and  the  whole  intercourfe 
between  man  and  man  relating  to  the  acquifition,  poilef- 
fion  and  alienation  of  property,  we  muft  confider  carefully 
the  nature  of 

Contracts. 

.  A  contraft  is  a  ftipulation  between  two  parties  before 
at  liberty,  to  make  feme  alteration  of  property,  or  to  bind 
one  or  both  parties  to  the  performance  of  fome  fervice. 

Contracts  are  abfolutely  necelTary  in  fecial  life.  Every 
tranfaction  almoll  may  be  confidered  as  a  contrad,  ei- 
ther more  or  lefs  explicit. 

The  principal  thing  which  conftltutes  a  contrad  is, 
consent.  But  in  fome  kinds  of  contrads,  viz.  the  gratu- 
itous, the  confent  of  the  receiver  is  prefumed.  In  the 
tranfmiflion  of  eftates  by  donation  or  teftament  this  is  pre- 
fumed— and  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  giving  their 
confent  through  infancy,  may  notwith Handing  acquire  pro- 
perty  and  rights.  When  a  man  comes  into  a  fettled 
country  and  purchafes  property,  he  is  fuppofed,  befides 
every  other  part  of  the  bargain,  to  purchafe  it  under  fuch 
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conditions,  and  fubjed  himfelf  to  fuch  laws  as  are  in 
force  in  that  country. 

Contrafts  are  faid  to  be  of  three  degrees  in  point  of 
fulnefs  and  precifion — (i.)  A  fimple  affirmation  of  a  de- 
fign  as  to  futurity — as  when  I  fay  to  any  one  that  I 
I  fliall  go  to  fuch  a  place  to-morrow :  this  is  not  pro- 
perly binding,  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  many  things  may 
occur  to  make  me  alter  my  refolution— yet  a  frequent  al- 
teration of  profefTed  purpofes  giv  c  s  the  charader  of  le- 
vity ;  therefore  a  prudent  man  will  be  cautious  of  declar- 
ing his  purpofes  till  he  is  well  determined.  (2.)  A  gra- 
tuitous promife  of  doing  fome  favor  to  me.  This  is  not 
made  binding  in  law,  nor  does  it  ufually  convey  a  perfe6l 
right,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  that  the  pcrfon  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  good  will,  may,  by  altering  his  behavior,  forfeit 
his  title  to  it,  or  that  the  perfon  promifmg  may  find  it 
much  more  inconvenient,  coftly  or  hurtful  to  himfelf,  than 
he  fuppofed  ;  or,  lallly,  that  what  was  intended  as  afervice 
if  performed  appears  plainly  to  be  an  injury.  In  the  lafi: 
cale  every  one  muil  fee,  that  it  cannot  be  binding  ;  but 
in  the  two  former,  I  apprehend  that  in  all  ordinary  cafes 
a  diiiant  promife  is  binding  in  confcience,  though  it  may 
not  be  neceffary  to  make  it  binding  in  law.  I  fay  all  or- 
dinary cafes,  becaufe  it  is  eafy  to  figure  a  cafe  in  which  I 
may  make  a  promife  to  another,  and  fuch  circumftances 
may  afterwards  occur  as  I  am  quite  confident,  if  the  per- 
fon knew,  he  would  not  hold  me  to  my  promife. 

3.  The  third  degree  is  a  complete  contraft,  with  confent 
on  both  fides,  and  obligation  upon  one  or  both. 

The  eflentials  of  a  contract  which  render  it  valid,  and 
any  of  which  being  wanting,  it  is  void,  are  as  follow  : 

That  it  be,  (i.)  Free.  (2.)  Mutual.  (3.)  Poffible. 
(4.)  Careful.  (5.)  With  a  capable  perfon.  (6.)  For- 
mal. 

Firfi:.  It  mud  be  free.  Contrads  made  by  unjull  force 
are  void  always  in  law,  and  fometimes  in  confcience.  It 
mull  however  be  unjuft  force,  becaufe  in  treaties  of  peace 
between  nations,  as  we  have  feen  before,  force  does  not 
void  the  contraft ;  and  even  in  private  life  fometimes 
Kien  are  forced  to  enter  into  contrat^ls  by  the  order  of  a 
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Jriagiilrate^  fometlmes  by  the  threatening  of  legal  profecu* 
lion,  which  does  not  make  them  void. 

2.  They  muft  be  mutual,  that  is,  the  confent  of  the 
one  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  muft  be  had.  Contrads  in 
this  view  become  void  either  by  fraud  on  one  fide,  or  by 
cflential  error.  If  any  man  contrives  a  contract  fo  as  to 
bind  the  other  party,  and  keep  himfelf  free,  this  fraud 
certainly  nullifies  the  agreement — or  if  there  is  an  efien- 
tial  error  ia  the  perfon  or  the  thing,  as  if  a  perfoji  fliould 
oblige  himfelf  to  one  man  fuppofing  him  to  be  another. 

3.  Contrails  fhould  be  of  things  evidently  poilible,  and 
probably  in  our  power.  Contradb  by  which  men  oblige 
themfelves  to  do  things  impofiible,  are  no  doubt  void  from 
the  beginning ;  but  if  the  impoffibility  was  known  to  the 
contra6ling  party,  it  muft  have  been  either  abfurd  or 
fraudulent.  When  things  engaged  for  become  impoftlble 
by  the  operation  of  Providence  without  a  man's  own  fault, 
the  contradl  is  void,  and  he  is  guiltlefs — as  if  a  man 
fliould  covenant  to  deliver  at  a  certain  place  and  time  a 
number  of  cattle,  and  when  he  is  almoft  at  the  place  of 
deftination  they  lliould  be  killed  by  thunder,  or  any  other 
accident,  out  of  his  power. 

4.  Contrails  muft  be  of  things  lawfuL  All  engage- 
ments to  do  things  unlawful,  are  from  the  beginning 
void ;  but  by  unlawful  muft  be  underftood  the  violation 
of  perfeift  rights.  If  a  man  oblige  himfelf  for  a  reward 
to  commit  murder,  or  any  kind  of  fraud,  the  engagement 
is  void ;  but  it  was  criniinal  in  the  tranfa6ting,  and  the 
reward  ought  to  be  returned,  or  given  to  public  ufes. 
There  are  many  contrails,  however,  which  are  vtvj 
blameable  in  making,^  that  muft,  notwithftanding,  be 
kept,  and  muft  not  be  ma.'e  void  in  law — as  raih  and 
foolifh  bargains,  where  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  othtr 
fide.  If  I'uch  were  to  be  voided,  great  confufion  would 
be   introduced.     The  cafes   of  this  kind  are  num.erous, 

.and  may  be  greatly  diverfilied. 

5.  Contrads  muft  be  niade  with  a  capable  perfon,  that 

;is  to  iiiy,  of  age,  underftanding,  at  liberty,  &c.  It  is  part  of 
the  civil  law,  or  rather  municipal  law,  of  every  country, 
to  fix  the  time  of  life  Vvhen  perfons  are  fuppofed  capable 
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of  tranf\i6i:ing  their  own  affairs.  Some  time  miiH  be 
fixed,  otherwife  it  would  occafion  numberlefs  difputes, 
difficult  to  be  decided.  A  man  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  a  woman  at  twelve,  may  choofe  guardians,  who  can 
alienate  their  property,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
they  have  their  eftates  wholly  in  their  own  hand. 

6.   Contrafts  mufl:  be  formal. 

The  laws  of  every  country  limit  a  great  many  circum- 
fiances  of  the  nature,  obligation,  extent  and  duration  of 
contra6ts. 

Having  pointed  out  fomething  of  the  effential  charac- 
ters of  all  lawful  contracts;  I  obferve  they  may  be  de- 
vided  two  different  Ways,  (1)  contracts  are  either  abfolute 
or  conditional.  The  abfolute  are  fuch  as  are  fufpended 
upon  no  condition,  but  fuch  as  are  effential  to  every  con- 
tract, which  have  been  mentioned  above.  Such  as  when 
a  perfon  makes  a  fettlement  upon  another,  without  re- 
ferve,  then  whether  he  behave  well  or  ill,  whether  it  be 
convenient  or  inconvenient,  it  mufl  be  fulfilled.  Con- 
ditional contrads  are  thofe  that  are  fufpended  on  any- 
uncertain  future  contingency,  or  fome  performance  by 
the  oppofite  party.  Of  this  lafl  fort  are  almoft  all  tranf- 
aQions  in  the  way  of  commerce, — which  leads  to  the  (2) 
w-ay  of  dividing  contrads  into  beneficent  and  onerous. 
The  firll  is  when  one  freely  brings  himfelf  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  beftow  any  favor  or  do  any  fervice,  as  dona- 
tions or  legacies,  and  undertaking  the  office  of  guardian 
of  another  perfon's  eflate. 

The  onerous  contract  ir,  w  hen  an  equal  value  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  given  on  both  fides,  as  is  the  cafe  for  the  mofl 
part  in  the  alienation  of  property — and  the  tranfaftions 
between  man  and  man,  and  between  fociety  and  foci- 
cty. 

To  this  place  belongs  the  quefiion  about  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  lending  money  upon  intereR.  If  we  confider  mo- 
ney as  an  infirument  of  commerce  and  giving  an  oppor- 
tunit}'  of  making  profit,  there  feems  plainly  to  be 
nothing  unjufi,  that  the  lender  ihould  lliare  in  the  ad- 
vantage arifing  from  his  own  property. 
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The  clilef  thing  neceflary,  is  that  the  flate  or  govern- 
ing part  of  the  fociety,  fliould  fettle  the  rate  of  intereft 
and  not  fufFer  it  to  depend  upon  the  neceffity  of  the  poor 
or  the  covetoufnefs  of  the  rich.  If  it  is  not  fettled  by  law, 
ufury  will  be  the  certain  confequence. 

The  law  of  Mofes  does  not  feem  to  have  admitted  the 
taking  of  interefl  at  all  from  an  Ifraelite.  It  is  thought 
however,  that  the  main  reafon  of  this  mufl  have  been 
drawn  from  fomething  in  their  conftitution  as  a  Hate, 
that  rendered  it  improper,  for  if  it  had  been  in  itfelf  im- 
moral they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  take  it  of 
firangers. 

Of  the  Marks  or  Signs  of  Contracts, 

All  known  and  intelligent  marks  of  confent,  are  the  figns 
and  means  of  compleating  contrails.  The  chief  of  thefe 
however  are  words  and  writing,  as  being  found  the  moll: 
cafy  and  ufeful.  Words  are  of  all  others  the  moll  na- 
tural and  proper  for  giving  immediate  confent,  and  wri- 
ting to  perpetuate  the  mem.ory  of  the  tranfadion.  There 
are  however  many  other  figns  that  may  be  made  ufe  of, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  real  purpofe  of  fignifying  our 
intention  by  which  others  are  brought  to  depend  upon  it, 
the  engagement  is  real,  and  we  are  bound  in  confcience, 
though  the  law  in  every  country  muft  of  neceffity  be 
more  limited.  The  whole  reils  ultimately  on  the  obliga- 
tion to  fincerity  in  the  fecial  life. 

This  obligation  arifes  from  the  tellimony  of  confcience, 
and  from  the  manifeft  utility  and  even  neceffity  of  finceri- 
ty to  fecial  intercourfe. 

Signs  are  divided  into  natural,  instituted  and  custo- 
mary. Natural  figns  are  thofe  which  have  either  a  real 
likenefs  to  the  thing  fignified,  or  fuch  a  known  and  uni- 
verfal  relation  to  it,  that  all  men  mufi:  naturally  be  led 
■from  the  one  to  the  other — As  a  pidure  is  a  natural  fign, 
becaufe  a  reprefentation  of  the  thing  paintecK  An  in- 
flamed fullpn  countenance  and  fiery  eyes,  are  natural  figns 
of  anger,  becaufe  they  are  the  univerfal  effects  of  that; 
Paffion. 

Vol.  III.  Z  z 
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Inftituted  iigns,  are  thofc  that  liave  no  other  connettlon 
with  the  thing  ligniiied,  than  what  has  been  made  by 
agreement,  as  if  two  perfons  fliall  agree  between  them- 
ielves,  that  if  the  one  wants  to  fignify  to  the  other  at 
adiftance,  that  he  wifhes  him  to  come  to  his  afiillance, 
he  will  kindle  afire  upon  a  certain  hill,  or  hang  out  a 
flag  upon  a  certain  pinnacle  of  his  houfe,  or  fome  part  of 
his  fhip.  Words  and  writing  are  properly  inftituted 
figns,  for  they  have  no  relation  to  the  thing  fignified 
but  Avhat  original  agreement  and  long  cuftom  has  given 
them. 

Cuftomary  figns  are  no  other  than  inftituted  figns 
which  have  long  prevailed,  and  whole  inftitution  has  ei- 
ther been  accidental  or  has  been  forgotten.  'It  is  alfo  ufua! 
to  apply  the  word  cuftomary  to  fuch  figns  as  depend  upon 
the  mode  and  faftiion  of  particular  countries.  There  are 
fome  figns  and  poftures,  which  though  they  may  feeni 
perfedly  arbitrary  have  obtained  very  generally,  perhaps 
univerfally,  as  bending  down  the  body,  or  proilration, 
as  a  fign  of  refpecl  and  reverence  ;  kneeling  and  lifting  up 
the  harids  as  a  ^\gn.  of  fubmiflion  and  fupplication. — 
Perhaps  both  thefe  are  natural,  as  they  put  the  perfon  into 
the  fituation  leaft  capable  of  refiftance. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  mixture.of  natural  and  inftituted 
figns,  as  if  a  man  fends  a  pair  of  wings,  or  the  figure  of 
them,  to  a  friend,  to  intimate  his  danger  and  the  necelfi- 
ty  of  flying. 

In  the  ufe  of  figns,  the  great  rule  of  fincerity  is,  that 
wherever  we  are  bound,  and  wherever  we  profels  to 
comnuinicate  our  intention,  we  ought  to  ufe  the  figns  in 
the  leaft  ambiguous  manner  pofiiblc.  When  we  have  no 
intention,  and  are  under  no  obligation  to  communicate 
any  thing  to  others,  it  is  of  fmall  moment  what  appearances 
are  ;  it  is  their  bufinefs  not  10  make  any  unneceiTary  or 
uncertain  inferences.  A  light  in  a  houfe,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  will  perhaps  fuggeft  moft  probably,  to  a  tra- 
veller accidently  pafiing,  that  there  is  fomebody  fick  in 
that  houfe  ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  extraordinary  ftudy  or  bufi- 
nefs that  keeps  fome  perfon  awake. 

Nay  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give,  nor  any  rea- 
fon  for  the  party  to  cxpe6"t  true  information,  it  is  heI4 
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generally  no  crime  at  all,  to  ufe  fuch  figns  as  wc  have 
reafon  to  fuppofe  will  be  millaken  ;  as  when  one  who 
does  not  defire  to  be  difturbed,  keeps  his  chamber  clofe 
iliut,  that  people  may  conclude  he  is  not  there.  When 
a  general  of  an  army  puts  a  fire  in  the  camp,  to  con- 
ceal  his  march  or  retreat.  And  probably  none  would 
think  it  faulty  when  there  was  an  apprehenijon  of  thieves, 
to  keep  a  light  burning  in  a  chamber  to  lead  them  to  fup- 
pofe the  whole  family  is  not  at  reft. 

There  are  feme  v/ho  place  in  the  fame  rank,  cvafive 
phrafes,  when  there  is  an  apparent  intention  to  fpeak 
our  mind,  but  no  right  in  the-  other  to  obtain  it.  Such 
expreffions  may  be  ilriclly  true,  and  yet  there  is  all  pro- 
bability that  the  hearer  will  mifunderfland  them.  As  if 
one  fliould  afl^  if  a  perfon  was  in  any  houfe,  and  fliould 
receive  for  anAver,  he  went  away  yeilerday  morning ; 
when  perhaps  he  returned  the  fame  evening.  1  look  upon 
thefe  evafions  however,  as  very  doubtful,  and  indeed, 
rather  not  to  be  chofen,  becaufe  they  feem  to  contain  a 
profeffion  of  telling  our  real  mind. 

Some  mention  ironical  fpeech  as  an  exception  to 
the  obligation  to  fmcerity.  But  it  is  properly  no  objedi- 
on  at  all,  becaufe  there  is  no  deception.  Truth  lies  not 
in  the  words  themfelves,  but  in  the  ufe  of  them  as  figns. 
Therefore  if  a  man  fpeaks  his  w^ords  in  fuch  a  tone  and 
manner  as  the  hearer  immediately  conceives  they  are  to 
be  taken  in  an  oppofite  fenfe,  and  does  really  take  them 
in  the  fenfe  the  fpeaker  means  them,  there  is  no  falfehood 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon  and.fome  others  allow  a  voluntary 
intended  departure  from  truth,  on  occafion  of  fome  great 
neceflity  for  a  good  end.  This  I  apprehend  is 
wrong,  for  we  cannot  but  confider  deception  as  it  itfelf 
bafe  and  unworthy,  and  therefore  a  good  end  cannot 
juftify  it.  Befides  to  fuppofe  it  were  in  men's  power  on 
a  fufficient  occafion  to  violate  truth,  would  greatly  de- 
llroy  its  force  in  general,  and  its  ufe  in  the  focial  life. 

There  are  two  forts  of  falfehood,  which  becaufe  no 
doubt  they  are  leis  aggravated  than  malicious  interefted 
lies,  many  admit  of'  but,  I  think  without  fufficient  reafon^ 
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(i)  Jocular  lies,  when  there  is  a  real  deception  intend- 
ed, but  not  in  any  thing  material,  nor  intended  to  conti- 
nue long.  However  harmlefs  thefe  may  feem,  I  reckon 
they  are  to  be  blamed,  becaufe  it  is  uiing  too  much  free- 
dom with  fo  facred  a  thing  as  truth.  And  very  often  fuch 
perfons,  as  a  righteous  punifhnient  in  Providence,  are 
left  to  proceed  further,  and  either  to  carry  their  folly  to 
fuch  excefs,  as  to  become  contemptible,  or  to  go  beyond 
folly  into  malice. 

(2)  Officious  lies,  telling  falfehoodsto  children,  or  fick 
perfons  for  their  good.  Thefe  very  feldom  anfwer  the 
end  that  is  propofed.  They  leflen  the  reverence  for 
truth  ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  children,  are  ex- 
ceedingly pernicious,  for  as  they  mull  foon  be  difcover- 
ed,  they  loofe  their  force,  and  teach  them  to  de  ceive. 
Truth  and  authority  are  methods  infinitely  preferable  in 
dealing  with  children,  as  well  as  with  perfons  of  riper 
years. 


LECTURE    XVI. 

Of  Oaths   and  Vows. 

AMONG  the  figns  and  appendages  of  contrails,  are 
oaths  and  vows. 

An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  the  fearcher  of  hearts, 
for  the  truth  of  what  we  fay,  and  al\va)'s  exprefies  or 
fuppofes  an  imprecation  of  his  judgment  upon  us,  if  we 
prevaricate. 

An  oath  therefore  implies  a  belief  in  God,  and  his 
Providence,  and  indeed  is  an  aft  of  worlhip,  and  fo 
accounted  in  Scripture,  as  in  that  ey-preffiou,  Tboii  shah 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shall  swear  by  his  name.  Its 
ufe  in  human  affairs  is  very  great,  when  managed  with 
judjrn^ent.  It  may  be  applied  and  indeed  has  been  com- 
monly ufed  (i)  in  the  contracts  of  independent  fiates, 
who  have  no  common  earthly  faperior.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  ufual  always  to  clofe  national  treaties  by   mutual 
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oaths.  This  form  is  not  fo  common  in  modern  times,  yet 
the  fubftance  remains  ;  for  an  appeal  is  always  uippofed  to 
be  made  to  God,  againft  the  breach  of  public  faith. 

(2.)  It  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations  in  their  admi- 
nillration  of  jultice,  in  order  to  difcover  truth.  The  moll 
common  and  univerfal  application  of  it  has  been  to  add 
greater  folemnity  to  the  teilimony  of  witnefTes.  It  is  alfo 
Ibmetimes  made  ufe  of  with  the  parties  themfelves,  for  con- 
viction or  purgation.  The  laws  of  every  country  point 
out  the  caies  in  which  oaths  are  required  or  admitted  in 
public  judgment.  It  is  however,  lawful  and  in  common 
praftice,  for  private  perfons,  voluntarily,  on  folemn  occa- 
sions, to  confirm  what  they  hy^  by  oath.  Perfons  enter- 
ing on  public  offices,  are  alfo  often  obhged  to  make  oath, 
that  they  will  faithfully,  execute  their  truft. 

Oaths  are  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds,  asserta- 
tory  and  promissory — Thofe  called  purgatory  fall  under 
the  firil  of  thefe  divifions.  There  is  perhaps  little  necef- 
fity  for  a  divifion  of  oaths,  for  they  do  not  properly  Hand 
by  themfelves  ;  they  are  confirmations  and  appendages  of 
contrads,  and  intended  as  an  additional  fecurity  for  fin- 
cerity  in  the  commerce  between  man  and  man. 

Therefore  oaths  are  fubjedl  to  all  the  fame  regulations 
as  contrails;  or  rather  oaths  are  only  lawful,  when  they 
are  in  aid  or  confirmation  of  a  lawful  contrail.  What 
therefore  voids  the  one,  will  void  the  other,  and  nothing 
elfe.  A  contrail  otherwife  unlawful,  cannot  be  made 
binding  by  an  oath  :  but  there  mull  be  a  very  great  cau- 
tion ufed  not  to  make  any  unlawful  contrail,  much  lefs 
to  confirm  it  by  an  oath. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  our  being 
obliged  to  fulfil  a  criminal  engagement  by  oath,  for  it 
would  imply,  that  out  of  reverence  to  God  we  ought  to 
break  his  commands  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  abomi- 
nable, than  the  principle  of  thofe  who  think  they  may 
fafely  take  an  unlawful  oath,  becaufe  it  is  not  bindmg  : 
this  is  aggravating  grofs  injufiice  by  deliberate  profanity. 

I  have  faid  that  oaths  are  appendages  to  all  lawful  con- 
trails ;  but  in  affertory  oaths  which  are  only  confirma- 
tions of  our  general  obligation  to  fincerity,  it  is  neceflary 
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not  only  that  what  we  fay  be  true,  but  that  the  occafion 
be  of  fufficient  moment  to  require  or  juftify  a  folemu 
appeal  to  God.  Swearhig  on  common  occafions  is  un- 
neceflary,  rafh,  profane  and  deltrudtive  of  the  folemnity 
of  an  oath  and  its  real  ufe. 

From  the  general  rule  laid  down,  that  oaths  are  lawful 
when  applied  to  lawful  contrails,  it  will  follow  that  they 
become  unlawful  only  when  the  fulfilling  of  them  would 
be  violating  a  perfed  right ;  but  perhaps  an  additional  ob- 
fervation  is  neceifary  here.  Contracts  muft  be  fulfilled, 
when  they  violate  an  imperfect  right ;  whereas  fonie  oaths 
may  be  found  criminal  and  void,  though  they  are  only 
contrary  to  imperfeft  rights  :  as  for  example,  forne  per- 
Ibns  bind  themfelves  ralhly  by  oath,  that  they 'will  never 
fpeak  to  or  forgive  their  children  who  have  ofi'endedthem. 
This  is  fo  evidently  criminal,  that  nobody  will  plead  for 
its  being  obligatory,  and  yet  it  is  but  the  violation  of  an 
imperfedl  right.  The  fame  perfons  however,  might  in 
many  ways  alienate  their  property  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
children,  by  contracts  which  the  law  would  oblige  them 
to  fulfil. 

In  vows,  there  is  no  party  but  God  and  the  perfon 
himfelf  who  makes  the  vow :  for  this  reafon,  Mr.  Hutch- 
infon  relaxes  their  obligation  very  much — Suppofing 
any  perfon  had  folemnly  vowed  to  give  a  certain  part  of 
his  fubltance  to  public  or  pious  ufes,  he  fays  if  he  finds  it 
a  great  inconvenience  to  himfelf  or  family,  he  is  not 
bound  ;  this  I  apprehend  is  too  lax.  Men  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  making  fuch  engagements  ;  but  I  apprehend 
that  when  made,  if  not  diredly  criminal,  they  ought  to 
be  kept. 

Of  the  use  of  Symbols  in  Contracts. 

Befides  promifes  and  oaths,  there  is  fometimes  in  con- 
tracts a  life  of  other  vifible  figns  called  fymbols  ;  the  moil 
common  among  us  are  figning  and  fealing  a  written  deed. 
There  is  alio,  in  fome  places,  the  delivery  of  earth  and 
hone  in  making  over  land — and  fundry  others.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  ufual  to  have  Iblcmn  fvmbols  in  all  trea- 
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ties — mutual  gifts — facrifices — feafts — fettingup pillars — 
The  intention  of  all  fuch  things,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  have  been  praftifed  is  the  fame.  It  is  to  afcertain 
and  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  tranfaftion.  They  were 
more  frequent  and  folemn  in  ancient  times  than  now,  be- 
caufe  before  the  invention  of  writing  they  were  more  ne- 
ceifary. 

Of  the  Value  of  Property. 

Before  we  finifh  the  fubjeft  of  contrails,  it  may  be 
proper  to  fay  a  little  of  the  nature  and  value  of  property, 
which  is  the  fubje(?t  of  them.  Nothing  has  any  real  va- 
lue  unlefs  it  be  of  fome  ufe  in  human  life,  or  perhaps 
we  may  fay,  unlefs  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  ufe,  and  1© 
becomes  the  object  of  human  tlefire — becaufe  at  particu- 
lar times,  and  in  particular  places,  things  of  very  little 
real  importance  acquire  a  value,  which  is  commonly  tem- 
porary and  changeable.  Shells  and  baubles  are  of  great 
value  in  fome  places  ;  perhaps  there  are  fome  more  bau- 
bles highly  valued  in  every  place. 

But  though  it  is  their  ufe  in  life  that  gives  things  their 
value  in  general,  it  does  not  follow  that  thole  things  that 
are  of  moft  ufe  and  neceiiity,  are  therefore  of  greateil  va- 
lue as  property,  or  in  commerce.  Air  and  water,  per- 
haps we  may  add  fire,  are  of  the  greateft  ule  and  ne- 
ceiiity ;  but  they  are  alfoin  greatefi;  jilenty,  and  therefore 
are  of  little  value  as  a  poflefllon  or  pro]>erty.  Value  is 
in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  any  commodity,  and  tlie 
demand  for  it.  The  one  taken  in  the  inveiie,  and  the 
other  in  the  dire£l  proportion. 

Hence  it  follows  that  money  is  of  no  real  value.  It  is 
not  wealth  properly,  but  the  fign  of  it,  and  in  a  fixed 
Itate  of  fociety  the  certain  means  of  procuring  it.  In 
.early  times  traffic  was  carried  on  by  exchange  of  goods — ' 
but  being  large,  not  eafily  divided  or  tranfported,  they  be* 
came  very  troublefomc.  Therefore  it  fcon  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  fix  upon  fome  fign  of  wealth,  to  be  a  fiandard 
by  which  to  rate  different  commodities. 
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Any  thing  that  is  fit  to  anfvver  the  purpofe  of  a  com- 
mon fign  of  wealth,  muft  have  the  following  properties  : 
It  muft  be  (t)  valuable,  that  is,  have  an  intrinfic  commer- 
cial value,and  rare,  other  wife  it  could  have  no  comparative 
value  at  all.  (2.)  Durable,  otherwife  it  could  not  pafs 
from  hand  to  hand.  (3.)  Divifible,  fo  that  it  might  be 
in  larger  or  fmaller  quantities  as  are  required.  (4.)  Port- 
able, it  muft  not  'be  of  great  fize,  otherwife  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient. 

Gold  and  filver  were  foon  found  to  have  all  thefe  pro- 
perties, and  therefore  are  fixed  upon  as  the  lign  of  wealth. 
But  befidcs  being  the  fign  of  the  value  of  other  commo- 
dities, they  themfelves  are  alfo  matters  of  commerce,  and 
therefore  increafe  or  decreafe  in  their  value  by  their  plenty 
or  fcarcenefs. 

It  may  feem  to  belong  to  the  ruling  part  of  any  fociety 
to  fix  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  as  figns  of  the  value 
of  coinmxodities — and  no  doubt  they  do  fix  it  nominally 
in  their  dominions.  But  in  this  they  arc  obliged  to  be 
ilriaiy  attentive  to  the  value  of  thefe  metals  as  a  com- 
modity from  their  plenty  or  I'carcenefs,  othervvdfe  their 
regulations  will  be  of  little  force — other  nations  will  pay 
no  regard  to  the  nominal  value  of  any  particular  country, 
and  even  in  internal  commerce  the  fubjeft  would  fix  a 
value  upon  the  figns  according  to  their  plenty. 

It  is  as  prejudicial  to  commerce  to  make  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  of  any  country  too  fmall  as  too  great. 

We  fi^all  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  by  fpeaking  a 
little  of  the 

Eights  of  Necessity^  and  coinmofi  Rights. 

Thefe  are  certain  powers  afllimed  both  by  private  per- 
fons  and  communities,  v»/hich  are  fiippofed  to  be  autho- 
rifed  by  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  and  fupported  by  the 
great  law  of  reafon. 

There  will  remain  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which 
thofe  rights  of  necefiity  are  to  be  ufed  even  in  the  beft  regu- 
lated civil  fociety,  ;ind  often  the  moft  mature  deliberation 
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aiid  forefight  of  probable  events,  and  provifion  for  them 
by  fpecific  laws. 

Were  a  man  perifliin^  with  hunger,  and  denied  food 
by  a  perfon  who  could  eafily  afford  it  him,  here  the  rights  of 
neceffity  would  juilify  him  in  taking  it  by  violence. 
Were  a  city  on  fire,  and  the  blowing  up  of  an  houfe 
would  fave  the  far  greater  part,  though  the  Owner  was 
unwilling,  men  would  think  themfelves  juftified  in  do- 
ing it  whether  he  w^ould  or  not.  Much  more  would  men 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity  make  free  with  the  property 
of  others  without  allying  their  confent,  but  prefuming  upon 
it. 

In  our  own  government,  where,  by  the  love  of  liberty 
general  among  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  conftitu- 
tions  as  many  particulars  have  been  determined  by  fpe- 
cial  laws  as  in  any  government  in  the  world — yet  in- 
ftances  of  the  rights  of  neceffity  occur  eveiy  day.  If  I 
fee  one  man  rob  another  upon  the  highway,  or  am  in- 
formed of  it,  if  I  have  courage  and  ability  I  purfue  the 
robber,  and  apprehend  him  without  any  warrant,  and 
carry  him  before  a  magiftrate  to  get  a  warrant  for  what  I 
have  already  done.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Bri- 
tain than  to  force  people  to  fell  their  inheritance  or  a  part 
of  it,  to  make  a  road  or  llreet  ftraight  or  commodious. 
In  this  inftance  it  is  not  fo  much  neceffity  as  great  utility. 

The  quellion  of  the  greatefl  moment  here  is,  whether 
the  eftablifhing  thefe  rights  of  neceffity  does  not  derogate 
from  the  perfeftion  and  immutability  of  die  moral  laws. 
If  it  be  true,  that  we  may  break  in  upon  the  laws  of  jui- 
tice  for  the  fake  of  utility,  is  not  this  admitting  the  ex- 
ploded maxim,  that  we  may  do  evil  diat  good  may  come, 
lanfwer,  that  thefe  rights  of  neceillty  have  in  general  pro- 
perty as  their  obje6l,  or  at  moll  the  life  of  particular  per- 
fons — and  it  feems  to  be  infeparablc  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  property  in  the  focial  flate,  that  our  property  is  to  be 
held  only  in  fuch  manner,  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be 
both  confident  with,  and  fubfervient  to,  the  good  of  others. 
And  therefore  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  are  agreeable  to 
the  tacit  or  implied  conditions  of  die  focial  cont;ra(^. 

Vol.  lil.   .  3  x\ 
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In  rights  of  neceffity  we  are  to  confider  not  only  the  pre- 
fent  good  or  evil,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  and  particularly 
the  iafety  or  danger  of  the  example.  Where  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  thing  in  fimilar  circumftances  would  have  a 
fatal  effeft,  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  If  a  city  were  un- 
der all  the  raiferies  of  famine,  and  a  fliip  or  two  fhould 
arrive  with  grain,  the  owner  of  which  would  not  fell  it 
but  at  a  molt  exorbitant  price,  perhaps  equity  might  admit 
that  they  fliould  be  compelled  ;  but  if  any  fuch  thing  were 
done  it  would  prevent  others  from  going  near  that  place 
again. 

It  would  be  of  no  confequence  to  determine  thefe  rights 
of  neceffity  by  law.  If  the  law  defcribed  circumftan- 
tially  what  might  be  done,  it  would  be  no  longer  a  right 
of  neceffity,  but  a  legal  right.  To  forbid  them  by  law 
would  be  either  ineffeftual  or  it  would  abollfli  them  alto- 
gether, and  deprive  the  lb ciety  of  the  benefit  of  them, 
when  the  cafes  fhould  occur.  Things  done  by  the  rights 
of  neceffity  are  by  fuppofition  illegal,  and  if  the  neceffity 
does  not  excufe,  the  perfpn  who  pretends  them  may  be 
punilhed.  If  I  am  aiding  in  pulling  down  a  man's  houfe 
on  pretence  of  Hopping  a  fire,  if  he  afterwards  makes  it 
appear  that  there  was  not  the  leafl  occafion  for  it,  or  that  I, 
being  his  enemy,  took  the  opportunity  of  this  pretence 
to  injure  him,  he  will  obtain  reparation. 

As  property,  or  at  moll  life  is  concerned  in  the  rights 
of  neceffity — ftill  the  moral  laws  continue  in  force.  What- 
ever exprelfes  an  evil  difpofition  of  mind  does  not  fall  un- 
der the  rule,  becaule  it  can  never  be  neceffary  to  the  do- 
ing of  any  good.  The  pretence  of  its  being  necefiary  in 
fome  cafes  is  generally  chimerical,  and  even  were  it  real, 
the  neceffity  could  not  jufi:ify  the  crime — as  fuppofe  a 
robber  very  profane  fliould  threaten  a  man  with  death 
unlefs  he  would  blafpheme  God  or  curfe  his  parents,  &c. 

There  are  certain  things  called  common  rights,  which 
the  public  is  fuppofed  to  have  over  every  member  :  die 
chief  of  them  are  (i)  diligence.  As  a  man  muft  eat 
the  community  have  a  right  to  compel  him  to  be  ufeful — 
and  have  a  right  to  make  laws  againfl  fuicide.  (2.)  They 
have  a  right  to  the  difcovery  of  ufeful  inventions,  pro- 
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vided  an  adequate  price  be  paid  to  the  difcoverer. 
(3.)  They  have  a  right  to  inlift  upon  fuch  things  as  be- 
long to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Thus  all  nations 
pay  refpeft  to  dead  bodies,  though  there  is  no  other  reafon 
for  it  but  that  we  cannot  help  afibciating  with  the  body, 
even  dead,  the  ideas  which  arife  from  it,  and  belonged  to 
the  whole  perfon  when  alive. 

3.  The  third  and  1  all  object  of  civil  lav/s  is,  limiting 
citizens  in  the  exercife  of  their  rights,  fo  as  they  may 
not  be  injurious  to  one  another,  but  the  public  good  may 
be  promoted. 

This  includes  the  giving  diredlions  in  v/hat  way  arts  and 
Gomnierce  may  be  carried  on,  and  in  fome  ftates  extends 
as  far  as  the  poffeirions  of  private  perlbns. 

It  includes  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  police  of  a 
com.munity — the  m.anner  of  travelling,  building,  market- 
ting,  time  and  manner  of  holding  all  forts  of  allemblies — 
In  arts  and  commerce  particularly  the  police  fliows  its 
power. 

It  will  only  be  neceflary  here  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  thofe  laws. 

1.  Thofe  things  in  themfelves  are  arbitrary  and 
mutable,  for  there  is  no  morality  in  them  but  what  arifes 
from  common  utility.  We  may  fometimes  do  things  in 
a  way  better  than  that  appointed  by  law,  and  yet  it  is  not 
allowed. 

2.  Men  in  general  have  but  a  very  light  fenfe  of  tbe 
malignity  of  tranfgreffing  thefe  laws,  fuch  as  running  of 
goods,  breaking  over  a  fence,  5=cc. 

3.  In  the  beft  conftitutions  fome  fanclions  are  appointed 
for  the  breach  of  thefe  laws.  Wherever  a  Hate  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  liberty,  fuch  laws  are  made 
with  feverity  and  executed  with  flriQnefs. 

Finally,  a  man  of  real  probity  and  virtue  adopts  thefe 
laws  as  a.  part  of  his  duty  to  God  and  tlie  Ibciety,  and  is 
iubje*!^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  alfa  for  coniclence  fake. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Having  gone  through  the  three  general  divifions  of  this 
fubjed,  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Jurifprudence,  I  ihall  con- 
chide  v;ith  a  few  remarks  upon  the  whole,  and  mention 
to  you  the  chief  wj-iters  who  have  diflinguiflied  themfelves 
in  this  branch  of  fcience. 

1.  You  may  plainly  perceive  both  how  extenfive  and 
how  important  moral  philofophy  is.  As  to  extent,  each 
of  the  divifions  we  have  gone  through  might  have  been 
treated  at  far  greater  length.  Nor  would  it  be  unprofita- 
ble to  enter  into  a  fuller  difquifition  of  many  points  ;  but 
this  mull  be  left  to  every  fcholar's  inclination  and  oppor- 
tunities in  future  life.  Its  importance  is  manifeft  from 
this  circumftance,  that  it  not  only  points  out  perfonal 
duty,  but  is  related  to  the  whole  bufinefs  of  active  life. 
The  languages,  and  even  mathematical  and  natural 
knowledge,  are  but  hard  words  to  this  fuperior  fcience. 

2.  The  evidence  which  attends  moral  difquifitions  is 
of  a  dill e rent  kind  from  that  which  attends  mathematics 
and  nalurrd  philofophy  ;  but  it  remains  as  a  point  to  be 
difciilfed,  whether  it  is  more  uncertain  or  not.  At  firfi: 
fight  U  appears  that  authors  clifler  much  more,  and  more 
eltenlially  on  the  principles  of  moral  than  natural  philo- 
fophy. Yet  perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  men,  treat- 
in  t  moral  philofophy  as  Newton  and  his  fuccefibrs  have 
done  natural,  may  arrive  at  greater  precifion.  It  is  al- 
ways fafer  in  our  reafonings  to  trace  facts  upwards,  than 
to  reafon  downwards  upon  metaphyfical  principles.  An 
attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  Beatty,  in  his  Effay  on 
Truth,  to  eflablifli  certain  impreffions  of  common  fenfe 
as  axioms  and  firft  principles  of  all  our  reafonings  on 
moral  fubjefts. 

3.  The  differences  about  the  nature  of  virtue  are  not  in 
faft  fo  great  as  they  appear  :  they  amount  to  nearly  the 
fame  thing  in  the  illue,  when  the  particulars  of  a  virtuous 

.  life  come  to  be  enumerated. 

4.  The  different  foundations  of  virtue  are  many  of 
them,  not  oppofite  or  repugnant  to  each  other,  but  parts 
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of  one  great  plan — as  benevolence  and  felf-love,  &c. 
They  all  confpire  to  found  real  virtue  :  the  authority  of 
God — the  diftates  of  confcience — public  happinefs  and 
private  interefl:  all  coincide. 

5.  There  is  nothing  certain  or  valuable  in  moral  philo- 
fophy,  but  what  is  perfectly  coincident  with  the  fcripture, 
where  the  glory  of  God  is  the  firft  principle  of  a6lion  ari- 
fmg  from  the  fubjedtion  of  the  creature — where  the  good 
of  others  is  the  great  objed  of  duty,  and  our  own  intereft 
the  neceflary  confequence. 

In  the  firft  dawn  of  philofophy,  men  began  to  write 
and  difpute  about  virtue.  The  great  inquiry  among  the 
ancients  was,  what  was  the  siimmnm  bonum  by  which  it 
feems  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  virtue  and  happinefs 
were  the  fame  thing.  The  chief  combatants  here,  were 
the  floics  and  epicureans.  The  firft  infifted  that  vir- 
tue was  the  fummum  bonum,  that  pleafure  was  no  good, 
and  pain  no  evil :  the  other  faid  that  the  fummum  bonum 
confifted  in  pleafure,  or  rather  that  pleafure  was  virtue  : 
the  academifts  and  Platonifts  went  a  middle  way  between 
thefe. 

I  am  not  fenfible  that  there  is  any  thing  among  the  an- 
cients, that  wholly  correfponds  with  the  modern  "difpute 
upon  the  foundation  of  virtue. 

Since  the  the  difputes  arofe  in  the  fixteenth  and  kv&n- 
teenth  centuries,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  authors, 
chiefly  Britilh  are,  Leibnitz,  his  Theodicaes  and  his  letters. 
Clark's  demonftration  and  his  letters.  Hutchinfon's  in- 
quiries into  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  his  fyftem. 
Wollafton's  religion  of  nature  delineated.  Collins  on  hu- 
man liberty.  Nettleton  on  virtue  and  happinefs.  David 
Hume's  elTays.  Lord  Kaim's  eflays.  Smith's  theory  of 
moral  fentiments.  Reed's  inquiry.  Balfour's  delinea- 
tion of  morality.  Buder's  analogy  and  fermons.  Balzuy's 
trails.  Theory  of  a<;:;reeable  fenfations  from  the  French. 
Beatty  on  truth.     EiTay  on  virtue  and  harmony. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  whole  deiftical  writers,  and 
the  anfwers  written  to  each  of  them  in  particular,  a  brief 
account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Lelands  view  of  the  de- 
iHiical  .writers. 
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Some  of  the  chief  writers  upon  government  and  poli- 
tics, are,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Barbyrac,  Cumberland, 
Seklen,  Burlamaque,  Hobbs,  Machiavel,  Harrington, 
Locke,  Sydney,  and  fome  late  books,  Montefquieu's  fpi- 
rit  of  laws;  Fergufon's  hillory  of  civil  fociety ;  Lord 
.Kaime's  political  eflays ;  Grandeur  and  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  Montague's  rife  and  fall  of  ancient  re- 
publics ;  Goguet's  rife  and  progrefs  of  lav/Sj  arts  and  fci- 
tnces. 
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Gentlemen, 

WE  are  now  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  eloquence, 
or  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  called,  from  the 
manner  in  which  you  will  find  it  treated,  Compofition, 
Tafte,  and  Criticifm. 

Eloquence  is  undoubtedly  a  very  noble  art,  and  when 
poffeffed  in  a  high  degree,  has  been  I  think  in  all  ages,  one 
of  the  moil  admired  and  envied  talents.  It  has  not  only 
been  admired  in  all  ages,  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
among  all  ranks.  Its  power  is  univerfally  felt,  and  there- 
fore probably  the  talent  more  univerfally  efteemed,  than 
either  genius  or  improvement  in  feveral  other  kinds  of 
human  excellence.  Military  fkill,  and  political  wifdom, 
have  their  admirers,  but  far  inferior  in  number  to  thofe 
who  admire,  envy,  or  would  wifh  to  imitate  him  that 
has  the  power  of  perfuafion. 

Plato  in  his  republic,  or  idea  of  a  well  regulated  flate, 
has  banifhed  orators,  under  pretence,  that  their  power 
over  the  minds  of  men,  is  dangerous  and  liable  to 
abufe.  Some  moderns  have  adopted  the  fame  fenti- 
ments. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Utopia  I  believe,  (though  I 
am  not  certain)  has  embraced  it.     But  this  is  a  manner 
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of  thinking  and  reafoning  altogether  fuperficiah  li 
would  militate  equally  againll  all  cultivation  of  the  mindv 
and  indeed  againft  every  human  excellence,  natural  and 
acquired.  They  are,  and  have  been,  and  may  be  abufed 
by  men  of  vicious  difpoiitions.  But  how  fliall  this  be 
prevented  I  It  is  inipoflible.  IIow  fhall  it  be  counter- 
acted ?  Only  by  affilling  the  good  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  powers,  and  then  the  iame  weapons  will  beufed  in 
defence  of  truth  and  virtue,  v/ith  much  greater  advan- 
tage, than  they  can  be  in  fupport  of  falfehood  and  vice* 
Learning  in  general  poflelTed  by  a  bad  man  is  un- 
fpeakably  pernicious,  and  that  very  thing  has  ibmetimes- 
made,  weak  people  fpeak  againll  learning  but  it  is  juil 
as  abfurd  as  if  in  the  confines  of  a  country  expofed  to^ 
hoftile  inroads,  the  inhabitants  Ihould  fay,  we  will  build 
no  forts  fcf  proteftion,  becaufe  if  the  enemy  get  inta 
poflelTion  of  them,  they  will  become  the  means  of  anoy- 
ance, we  will  ufe  no  arms  for  defence  ;  for  if  the  ene- 
my take  them  from  us,  they  will  be  turned  againft  us. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  what  the 
apoille  Paul  fays  in  his  firll  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
feveral  places,  particularly  from  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
chapter  "  and  I  brethren,"  &:c.  and  in  the  4th  chap. 
ti  verfe,  "  And  my  fpeech,  and  my  preaching  was  not," 
&c.  I  have  menlioned  this  to  prevent  any  of  you  mif- 
taking  or  being  prejudiced  againfl  the  fubject,  and  fliall 
.  obferve  upon  it,  that  the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  in  this 
and  other  fuiiilar  pafTages  is  fully  comprehended  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  particulars  (i)  Tliat  he  came 
not  to  the  Corinthians  with  an  artful  delufive  eloquence, 
fuch  as  the  fophifts  of  thefe  days  made  ufe  of,  to 
varnifli  over  their  foolilh  fentiments.  (2)  That  he  came. 
not  to  Ihow  his  fl\:ill  in  fpeaking  for  and  againft  any 
thing,  as  many  of  them  did  not  to  difcover  or  com- 
municate truth,  but  to  chfplay  their  own  talents.  (3) 
That  the  truths  he  had  to  communicate  needed  no  orna- 
ments to  fet  them  off,  and  were  not  by  any  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  proud  fpirit  of  the  world,  and,  (4)  diat  he 
w  oald  ufe  the  greatell  felf  denial,  and  not  by  any  means 
attempt  to  recommend  hlmfelf  as  a  man  of  ability  and 
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learning,  but  content  himfelf  with  the  humble  and  fim- 
ple  doftrine  of  the  crofs.  Ajid  the  truth  is,  after  the 
highefl  improvement  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  there  muft 
be  the  greatefi:  referve  and  felf  denial  in  tlie  ufe  of  it, 
otherwife  it  will  defeat  its  own  purpofe.  Rhetoricians 
do  ufually  give  it  among  the  very  precepts  of  the  art 
to  appear  to  be  in  earneii,  and  to  have  the  fubjeft  or  the 
intereft  of  the  audience  at  heart,  and  not  their  own 
fame  ;  and  this  can  never  be  attained  to  fo  great  perfedi- 
on  as  when  there  is  the  humility  of  a  true  difciple,  and 
the  difmterefled  zeal  of  a  faithful  minifter  of  Chrift, 
That  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  moll  diligent  application 
for  the  improvement  of  our  powers  is  manifeft  in  itfelf, 
and  appears  from  the  many  exhortations  of  the  flune  apof- 
tle  to  his  young  difciples,  Timothy  and  Titus,  i  Tim. 
iv.  13.  '^  till  I  come  give  attendance,"  &:c.  and  v.  15. 
*'  meditate,"  &c. 

I  know  not  whether  any  apology  is  neceffary  for  my 
undertaking  to  fpeak  on  this  fubjecl  or  the  manner  of 
treating  it.  Some  may  expeft  that  difcouries  on  elo- 
quence fhould  be  diilinguiflied  examples  of  the  art  of 
which  they  treat.  Such  may  jull  be  pleafed  to  obferve, 
that  a  cool,  plain,  and  fimple  manner  of  fpeaking,  is  ne- 
ceffary in  teaching  this,  as  well  as  every  other  art.  No 
doubt,  a  juftnefs  and  precifionof  expreffion,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  in  thefe  difcourfes,  but  there  will  be  no  need 
of  that  high  and  complete  polilli  that  might  be  expected 
in  what  is  prepared  for  publication.  Nor  would  the 
fame  brevity  and  concifenefs,  be  any  advantage  to  dif- 
courfes once  delivered,  that  would  be  reckoned  a  beauty 
in  what  is  in  every  body's  hands,  and  therefore  may  be 
often  read. 

Before  entering  on  the  flrift  and  methodical  difcufiion 
of  the  fubjeft,  I  have  commonly  begun  the  courfe  by 
.tv/o  or  three  preliminary  difcourfes,  containing  fuch  ge- 
neral  obfervations  as  may  be.  moft  intelligible,  and  may 
ferve  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  lliall  be  afterwards  hi- 
troduced. 

The  fubje6:  of  the  firil  preliminary  difcourfe,  fliall  be 
the  following  queftion;  whether  does  art  or  nature,  coiv 
tribute  moll  to  the  production  of  a  complete  orator  \ 
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This  is  a  queftion  often  aflced,  and  many  things  have 
been  faid  upon  it  ;  yet  to  difcufs  it  as  a  matter  of  contro- 
verly,  and  adduce  the  arguments  on  each  fide,  in  order  to  a 
decifion  in  favor  of  the  one,  and  prejudice  of  the  other, 
i  take  to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  or  rather  impro- 
per and  abfurd.  It  feems  to  be  jull  as  if  one  fhould  pro- 
pofe  an  inquiry,  whether  the  foil,  the  climate,  or  the 
culture,  contributes  mod  to  the  produdlion  of  the  crop  ? 
ThereFo'-e,  inflead  of  treating  the  queilion  as  if  one  fide 
of  it  were  true,  and  the  other  falfe,  1  Ihall  make  a  few 
obfervations  on  the  mutual  influence  of  nature  and  art, 
in  order  to  your  forming  jurt  apprehenfions  of  the  fub- 
ject,  and  to  diredl  you  in  your  future  condud  and  ftu- 
dies. 

I.  Some  degree  of  natural  capacity  is  evidently  necef- 
fary  to  the  inftrudtion  or  ftudy  of  this  art,  in  order  to 
produce  any  effed.  A  flvilful  laborer  may  fubdue 
a  very  ftubborn,  or  meliorate  a  very  poor  foil ;  but  when 
there  is  no  foil  at  all,  as  on  a  bare  and  follid  rock,  his 
labor  would  be  impoffible  or  fruitlefs.  There  mud  tJiere- 
fore  doubtlefs  be  fome  capacity,  in  general,  and  even  fome 
turn  for  this  very  branch  of  knowledge.  In  this  fenfe 
it  is  true  of  every  other  art  as  well  as  oratory,  a  man 
inuil  be  born  to  it. 

There  are  fome  fo  diditute  of  oratorical  powers, 
that  nothing  can  poiTibly  be  made  of  them.  It  will  be 
flrange  however,  if  this  is  not  eafily  difcovered  by  them- 
felves,  and  if  it  does  not  make  the  Iludy  as  unpleafant 
as  it  is  difficult,  fo  that  they  will  fpeedily  give  it  over. 
I  have  known  fome  examples,  but  very  few,  of  mini- 
flers,  whofe  principal  defeft  was  mere  barrennefs  of  in- 
vention. This  is  exceedingly  rare,  becaufe  ,the  far 
greateft  number  of  bad  fpeakers  have  enough  to  fay,  fuch 
as  it  is,  and  generally  the  more  abfurd  and  incoherent, 
the  greater  the  abundance. 

When  fpeaking  on  this  obfervation,  I  muft  make  one 
remark,  that  a  total  want  of  capacity  for  one  branch  of 
fcience,  is  not  inconfident  even  with  a  great  capacity  for 
another.  AVe  fometimes  fee  great  mathematicians  who 
make  miferable  orators.     Nay  it  is  reckoned  by  fome  of 
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the  befl  judges  that  this  fludy  is  unfriendly  to  oratory. 
The  definite  precifion  of  mathematical  ideas,  which  may 
all  be  ultimately  referred  to  menfuraticn,  feems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  imagination,  in 
which  the  flrength  of  oratory  lies.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  in  faft.  Dr.  Clark  and  Dr.  Banow,  two 
of  the  moll  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  lail  age,  were 
alfo  eminent  orators,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firil  was  a  very 
accurate  writer,  the  other  a  very  fervent  preacher. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve,  that  many  have  thouglit 
academical  teaching  not  to  be  favorable  to  oratory  ;  that  is 
,  to  fay,  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  the  cool  difpaiTionate 
manner  of  fpeaking,  ufual  and  neceiTary  in  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  youth,  frequently  lofe  a  good  deal  of  that  fire 
and  impetuofity  which  they  might  naturally  poiTefs,  and 
which  is  of  fo  much  importance  in  fpeaking  to  a  large  and 
promifcuous  afiembly. 

2.  To  make  what  is  called  a  complete  orator,  very 
great  natural  powers  are  necefinry,  and  great  cultivation 
too.  The  truth  is,  when  we  fpeak  of  a  complete  orator, 
we  generally  form  an  idea  of  perfedion  luperior  to  any 
thing  that  ever  exifted,  by  affembling  together  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  every  kind  that  have  been  feen  in  different 
perfons,  or  that  we  are  able  from  what  we  have  icen  to 
to  form  an  imagination  of.  We  can  eafily  enumerate 
many  of  thefe,  for  example,  great  penetration  of  mind — 
great  literature  and  extenfive  knowledge — a  flrong  and 
lively  imagination  reined  in  by  a  correftnefs  of  judg- 
ment, a  rich  invention,  and  retentive  memory,  tender- 
nefs  and  fenlibility  of  affedion,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  all  external  peufe61ions, 
an  open  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  a  clear  articu- 
late ilrong  melodious  voice.  I'here  is  not  one  of  thele 
but  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  application  and 
lludy,  as  well  as  by  much  pradice.  In  all  the  great  ora- 
tors of  whom  we  read,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
union  of  natural  talents  and  acquired  ilclll,  Pericles, 
Demofthenes,  Cicero,  Hortentius.  To  thefe  you  may  add 
all  the  fpeakers  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Qi-iintilian, 
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taking  their  talents  and  performances  to  have  been  as  re- 
lated by  thefe  authors. 

3.  Perhaps  the  moll  extraordinary  appearances  in  tkis, 
as  well  as  in  other  branches,  have  been  from  nature 
wholly,  or  but  with  little  ftudy.  Thefe  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions are  as  fo  many  prodigies.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  the  orators  and  fages  at  the  firll  formation  oi 
foclety,  were  more  powerful  in  their  elocution  than  in 
more  polifhed  times.  This,  however,  I  am  apt  to  think 
ts  in  fome  degree  founded  on  a  millake.  There  might 
be  -more  extraordinary  effe6ls  of  eloquence,  becaufe  the 
ignorant  or  fuperftitious  herd  were  then  more  eafily  mov- 
ed, but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  the  Hate  of  the  audience 
as  the  power  of  the  fpeakers.  The  fame  fire  that  would 
burn  a  heap  of  dry  brufli,  would  not  make  any  impref- 
fion  upon  a  heap  of  green  logs.  It  might  alfo  be  owing 
to  another  circumllance,  which  1  Ihall  have  occafion  af-r 
terwards  to  explain  more  fully,  the  narrownefs  of  lan- 
guage and  the  ufe  of  figures,  which  have  fo  great  an  effe6l 
upon  the  imagination. 

But  allowing  very  great  force  to  uncultivated  prodigies 
of  genius  in  every  kind,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  lefs  pow- 
erful, comparatively  fpeaking,  in  oratory  than  in  poetry. 
It  has  been  an  old  faying,  Poeta  nafcitur  &  non  fit.  There 
are  two  reafons  why  the  poetry  of  nature,  without  art, 
feems  to  be  fo  much  admired,  i.  That  in  fuch  a  poet  a 
lirong  unbounded  fancy  mufl  be  the  prevailing  character, 
and  this  is  what  chiefly  captivates  the  mind.  It  mull:  be 
a  very  ftrong  inward  impulfe  that  induces  a  man  to  be- 
come a  poet  without  example,  and  without  inilrudion. 
2.  It  is  found  in  fad  that  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
art  fome  how  cramps  and  deters  the  mind,  and  refirains 
that  boldnefs,  or  happy  extravagance,  that  gives  fuch  ge- 
neral delight.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  an  ingenious  au- 
thor, that  in  no  polillied  nation  after  the  rules  of  criticifm 
were  fully  fettled  and  generally  underftood,  was  there 
ever  any  great  wo^k  of  genius  produced.  This,  howe- 
ver, mufl  be  underflood  chiefly  of  what  are  called  the 
higher  fpecies  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  and  for 
the  reafons  jull  now  given  it  mufl  be  fo  in  them.     Ho- 
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lYier  is  the  great  poet  of  nature,  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  there  is  greater  fire  in  him  than  in  Virgil,  juft  be- 
caufe  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rules  of  writing  were 
unknown.  The  fame  thing  is  faid  of  Shakefpeare,  of 
our  own  country,  and  perhaps  the  late  difcovered  poems 
of  Offian  may  be  confidered  as  another  example.  After 
all,  perhaps  the  comparifon  made  between  the  effedts  of 
nature  and  art,  is  at  bottom  wrong,  and  that  they  produce 
beauties  of  different  kinds — A  wild  uncultivated  forell,  a 
vaft  precipice  or  fteep  cataract  or  waterfall,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  object  more  auguft  and  ftriking,  than  any  ornaments 
produced  by  human  flcill.  The  order  and  fymmetry 
however,  of  architedure  and  gardening  are  highly  plea- 
fmg,  and  ought  not  properly  to  be  compared  with  the  other, 
as  pleafing  the  imagination  in  a  different  degree,  fo  much 
as  in  a  different  kind. 

The  effects  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  therefore  in  one 
view  are  very  great,  and  continue  to  be  fo  in  all  ages, 
becaufe  they  touch  the  foul  in  one  way,  which  continues 
to  be  univerfally  felt :  but  I  doubt  much  whether  eloquence 
ever  arrived  at  much  excellence,  without  confiderable 
ftudy,  or  at  leaft  previous  patterns,  on  which  to  form. 
The  firft  great  poets  were  before  all  criticifm,  and  before 
even  the  polifliing  of  human  manners ;  bat  the  firft  great 
orators  appeared  in  improved,  civilized  ftates,  and  were 
the  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 
lludy  of  the  human  heart. 

4.  When  perfons  are  meanly  qualified  in  point  of  na- 
tural capacity  for  any  art,  it  is  not  very  proper  to  att>.inpt 
to  infiraft  them  in  it.  It  is  not  only  difiicult  to  inllrucl 
tliofe  Vv'ho  have  a  radical  incapacity  for  any  ftudy,  but 
fometimes  they  are  much  tlie  worfe  for  application,  juft 
as  fine  clothes  and  a  courtly  drefs  upon  a  clown  renders 
him  unfpeakably  ridiculous.  Some  who  are  utterly  void 
of  tafte  for  fpeaking,  after  long  Itudy,  and  Ibmetimes  eve:i 
by  great  literature,  become  more  obfcure,  more  tedious, 
and  more  given  to  fvvelling  anrl  bombaft  tlian  the  molt  un- 
cultivated perfon  in  the  world.  Tiie  want  of  a  fund  of 
good  fenfe  and  genuine  tafie,  makes  ignorant  perfons  fools, 
and  fcholars  pedants.     A  plain  man  will  tell  you  of  tak- 
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ing  a  purge  or  a  clofe  of  phyfic,  and  you  neither  miftake 
him  nor  laugh  at  him.  A  quack  of  a  phyfician  will  tell 
you  of  a  nmcilagcnous  decodion,  to  fmooth  the  acid  par- 
ticles, and  carry  off  the  acrimonious  matter  that  corrodes 
and  irritates  the  internal  coats  of  the  ftomach. 

5.  In  the  middle  regions  of  genius,  there  are  often  to 
be  found  thofe  who  reap  the  greatefl  benefit  from  educa- 
tion and  ftudy.  'They  improve  their  powers  by  exercife, 
and  it  is  furprifing  to  think  what  advances  are  to  be  made 
by  the  force  of  refolution  and  application.  I  might  give 
you  many  examples  of  this  in  the  annals  of  literature  ; 
but  the  one  moll  fuited  to  our  purpofe  is,  that  Demoilhenes 
himfelf,  is  faid  at  firfl  to  have  labored  under  almoft  infu- 
perable  difficulties  :  it  is  faid  he  could  not  even  pronounce 
at  firft,  all  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  particularly 
the  letter  R,  the  firft  letter  of  his  art,  as  the  critics  have 
cidled  it. 

Perfons  of  the  middle  degrees  of  capacity,  do  alfo,  per- 
haps generally,  fill  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  ftations 
in  human  life.  A  very  great  genius,  is  often  like  a  very 
line  flower,  to  be  wondered  at,  but  of  little  fervice  either 
for  food  or  medicine.  A  very  great  genius  is  alfo  often 
accompanied  with  certain  irregularities,  fo  that  we  only 
confider  with  regret,  what  he  might  have  been,  if  the 
lively  fallies  of  his  imagination  had  been  reined  in  a  little, 
and  kept  under  the  direction  of  fober  judgment. 

On  the  whole,  you  may  ])lainly  perceive  what  great  en- 
couragement there  is  for  diligence  in  your  fludies,  and 
be  perfuaded  to  attend  to  the  inftju6tions  to  be  given  you 
on  this  fubjecl  in  particular,  withaffiduity  and  care. 


L  E  C  T  U  R  E    11. 

N  this,  which  as  tlie  former,  I  confider  as  a  preliminary 
difcourfe,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  fome  general 
rules,  which  as  they  belong  equally  to  all  forts  of  writing, 
would  not  come  in  fo  properly  mider  the  divifions  of  the 
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1.  Study  and  imitate  the  greatefl  examples.  Get  the 
moft  approved  authors  for  compofition,  read  them  often 
and  with  care.  Imitation  is  what  commonly  gives  us  our 
firft  ideas  upon  any  fubject.  It  is  by  example  that  am- 
bition is  kindled,  and  youth  prompted  to  excel.  It  is  by 
remarks  upon  a£lual  produftions,  that  criticifm  itfelf  is 
fornied.  Men  were  not  firfl:  taught  by  matters  to  fpeak, 
either  in  oratory  or  poefy ;  but  they  firfl  felt  the  impulfe, 
and  did  as' they  could,  and  their  refledlion  and  obfervation, 
by  making  the  comparifon,  found  out  what  was  befl. 
And  after  the  exiflence  of  precepts,  it  is  by  examples 
that  precepts  are  made  plain  and  intelligible.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  authors,  will  alfo  be  the  bell  mean  of  de- 
terming  what  is  your  own  turn  and  capacity,  for  you  will 
probably  mofl  relifli  thofe  writers  and  that  manner,  that 
you  are  befl:  able  to  imitate. 

For  this  parpofe,  let  the  befl  authors  be  chofen,  ancient 
and  modern.  A  controverfy  has  often  rifen  am.ong  cri- 
tics and  men  of  letters,  upon  the  preference  being  due  to 
ancient  or  modern  writers.  This  quellion  was  debated 
in  profeffo,  in  the  laft  age,  and  fome  very  great  men  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  famous  M.  Fenelon,  arch-bifhop  of 
Cambray,  has  WTitten  a  treatife  upon  it,  called  the  Wars 
of  the  poets ;  and  Dean  Swift  wrote  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  books  in  St.  James  library,  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject. I  reckon  it  is  wrong  to  be  opinionative  in  fuch  a 
-controverfy,  and  very  eafy  to  pufh  it  to  excefs  on  both 
fides.  No  doubt  the  few  remains  of  remote  antiquity, 
have  furvived  the  wrecks  of  time,  in  a  great  meafure  by 
their  excellence  itfelf,  and  therefore  will  always  be  con- 
fidered  as  flandards.'  And  as  they  are  chiefly  works  of 
imagination  that  have  been  fo  preferved,  and  true  taft:e  is 
the  fame  in  all  ages,  they  muft  deferve  real  elleem,  and 
this  will  b^foniewhat  augmented,  by  the  veneration  felt  for 
.  their  antiquity  itfelf.  Homer  is  the  firft  and  great  pattern 
of  writing,  to  whom  the  highefl  commendations  have  been 
given  in  every  age.  Horace  fays,  Vos  exemplaria  Gre- 
ca  (meaning  chiefly  Homer)  no^lurna  verfate  manu,  ver- 
fate  diurna ;  and  Mr.  Pope  fays, 

Vol.  III.  "3  C 
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"  Be  Homer*s  works  your   fludy  and  delight, 
"Read  him  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night." 

Now  the  beauties  of  Homer  we  are  eafily  capable  of 
perceiving,  though  perhaps  not  his  faults.  The  beauty 
of  a  defcription,  the  force  of  a  fimilitude,  we  can  plainly 
fee  ;  but  whether  he  always  adhered  to  truth  and  nature, 
Ave  cannot  tell,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  way  of  know- 
ing the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  times  but  from  what 
he  has  written. 

The  powers  of  mankind,  however,  are  certainly  the 
fame  in  all  ages,  but  change  of  circumiiances  may  cre- 
ate diverfity  in  the  appearance  and  productions  of  geni- 
us. Thefc  circumflances  tend  to  produce  excellence  of 
different  kinds.  The  boldnefs,  and  almoft  exceflive 
flights  of  imagination  in  uncultivated  times,  give  way  to 
beauties  of  a  different  nature,  to  order,  judgment  and  pre- 
cifion.  A  mafterly  judgment  will  endeavor  to  under- 
hand the  reafons  on  both  fides.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  there  are  great  and  excellent  patterns  to  form  upon 
both  ancient  and  modern.  And  it  is  very  proper  for 
young  perfons  to  read  authors,  after  they  have  heard  cri- 
ticifms  and  remarks  made  upon  them.  Thefe  criticifms 
you  may  take  at  firfl  either  from  books  or  converfation. 
Try  if  you  canobferve  the  genius,  or  peculiar  and  charac- 
teriflic  turn  of  an  author,  not  only  his  excellencies, 
but  wherein  they  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  defTerent  from 
thofe  of  others.  Cicero  is  flowing,  fervent,  ornate — 
Somexvhat  vain  and  ollentatious,  but  mafleriy  in  his  way. 
Demoflhenes  is  fnnple,  clofe,  nervous,  rapid  and  irrefill- 
ible.  Livy  has  a  bewitching  knack  of  telling  a  llory, 
he  is  fo  exprefTive  and  defcriptive,  that  one  cannot  help 
being   pleafed  with  it,  even  after  feveral  times  reading. 

Sallufl:  excells  in  giving  charafters,  which  he  flrikes  off 
in  fmgle  epithets,  or  very  concife  remarks,  Tacitus  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  judicious  and  fagacious  obfervations 
on  human  life  ;  and  Xenophon  is  fuperior  to  almoft  every 
author  in  dignity,  elegance,  and  fweetnefs  in  the  narrati- 
©n. 
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Of  modern  authors  in  our  own  language;  Mr.  Addi- 
ibn  is  a  noble  pattern  of  elegance,  dignity  and  fimplicity. 
Swift  in  his  political  pieces,  writes  with  great  ftrengdi 
and  force,  and  is  perhaps  a  pattern  of  flile>  which  has 
fcarcely  been  exceeded  iince  his  time.  Harvey  in  his 
meditations  has  a  great  deal  of  very  lively  and  animated 
defcription,  but  it  is  fo  highly  ornamented,  that  it  is  fome- 
what  dangerous  in  the  imitation.  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his 
hillory,  has  as  juft  a  mixture  of  llrength  and  elegance,  as 
any  other  author  I  know  in  the  Englifh  language.  I  can- 
not help  here  cautioning  you  againft  one  modern  author 
of  fome  eminence,  Johnfon  the  author  of  the  Rambler. 
He  is  fo  HifF  and  abflradted  in  his  manner  and  fuch  a 
lover  of  hard  words,  that  he  is  the  worit  pattern  for 
young  perfons  that  can  be  named. 

It  has  been  given  fometimes  as  a  rule,  to  form  one*5 
felf  upon  a  particular  author,  who  may  be  mofl:  agreeable 
to  a  ftudent's  tafte,  and  perhaps  congenial  (if  I  may 
fpeak  fo,)  to  his  capacity.  It  is  pretty  common  to  fall 
into  this  without  defign,  by  a  natural  propenfity.  It  is 
faid  that  Demofthenes  wrote  over  the  hiflory  of  Thuce- 
dides  eight  times,  that  he  might  the  more  efFeftually 
form  himfelf  to  his  llyle  and  manner.  I  cannot  fay  I 
would  recommend  this,  it  feems  to  be  too  much  honor  to 
give  to  any  one  perfon.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  idolatry 
of  any  kind.  A  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  many 
authors,  or  at  leaft  a  confiderable  number  of  the  beft,  is 
certainly  far  preferable.  If  there  be  any  advantage  in 
particular  imitation  it  is  that  it  is  the  eafiefl  way  of  coming 
to  a  fixed  or  formed  ftyle.  One  will  foon  run  into  an 
imitation  of  an  author  with  whom  he  is  much  conver- 
fant,  and  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer,  and  in  this 
view,  to  fome  perfons  of  moderate  capacity,  it  may  not 
be  an  improper  method.  But  perfons  of  real  and  original 
■  genius,  fhould   be  rather  above   fuch  a  praftice,    as  it 

will  certainly  make  them  fall  fhort  of  what  they  would 

otherwife  attain. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  particular  imitation  is  liable 

to  feveral  very  great  dangers,     (i)  It  leads  to  fervility  of 

imitation.     Such  perfon  often  may  be  faid  to  borrow  th<j 
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piece,  inflead  of  imitating  the  pattern.  When  a  fervile 
imitation  is  perceived,  which  it  always  will  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  defpifed.  Even  a  manner  ever  fo  excellent,  if 
merely  a  copy,  brings  no  credit  to  a  fpeaker.  And  if  a 
writer  retail  the  very  fentiments  and  language  of  another, 
it  is  confidered  as  an  abfurdity.  (z)  Servile  imitation 
leads  to  copying  dcfefts.  There  neither  is,  nor  ever 
was  any  fpeaker'or  writer  free  from  defec^ts  or  blemifhes 
of  fome  kind.  Yet  fervile  imitators  never  fail  to  copy 
the  defefts  as  well  as  beauties.  I  Ihould  fuppofe  that  any 
one  v/ho  made  Cicero  his  particular  model,  would  very 
probably  transfufe  a  proportion  of  his  vanity  and  oftenta- 
tion,   and  probably  more  of  that  than  of  his  fire. 

But  of  all  forts  of  imitation  the  mofh  dangerous  is  the 
imitation  of  living  fpeakers,  and  yet  to  this  young  fcho- 
lars  are  moft  prone,  fometimes  by  defign,  and  fome- 
times  quite  infenfibly.  It  is  attended  in  the  higheft:  de- 
gree with  the  difadvantage  of  copying  defeats.  In  living 
fpeakers,  there  are  not  only  peculiarities  of  flyle  and 
blemifhes  in  compofitibn  to  copy,  but  in  looks,  tone  and 
gellure.  It  is  a  matter  of  conftant  experience,  that 
imitators  catch  the  blemiHies  eafieft,  <\nd  retain  them 
longefl:.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  defeds,  when  they 
are  natural  and  undefigned,  appear  very  inconfiderable  ; 
but  when  they  are  copied  and  adopted  voluntarily,  we 
cannot  help  defpifing  the  folly  and  abfurdity  of  one  that 
judges  fo  ill.  Further,  when  defeds  are  cccafional  and 
imdefigned,  they  are  generally  inconfiderable  ;  but  when 
they  are  copied  they  are  commonly  aggravated  and  over- 
charged, and  fo  appear  quite  monftrous.  This  mull  be 
fo  ;  for  even  the  very  bell  manner  looks  filly  in  the  imita- 
tor, although  jull  and  graceful  in  the  original. 

2.  An  excellent  general  rule  is  to  accuflom  yourfelves 
early  and  much  tocompoiition,  and  exercife  in  pronunci- 
ation. Praftice  is  neceilkry  in  order  to  learn  any  thing 
to  perfedlion.  There  is  fomething  to  be  learned  from 
practice,  which  no  in-ftrudion  can  impart.  It  is  fo  in  eve- 
ry other  art  as  well  as  in  this — mathematics,  geometry  and 
in  navigation;  after  you  have  learned  the  theory  in  the  moft 
perfect  manner,  there  is  ftiH  a  na.nielefs  fomething,  which 
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nothing  but  experience  can  beilow.  You  nuilt  not  wak 
till  you  are  mailers  of  the  rules  of  art  before  you  begin  to 
put  them  in  pradice.  Exercifc  mufl  go  hand  in  hand 
with  inftrud-ion,  that  the  one  may  give  meaning,  force 
and  diredian  to  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  fliould 
be  fond  of  entering  very  foon  upon  real  life,  but  that  you 
fliould  be  affiduous  in  preparatory  exercifes.  This  is  a  rule 
given  by  Cicero  in  his  book  De  Oratore,  which  he  rec- 
kons of  great  importance — Scribe?idu7n  qiiam  plurimum^ 
and  he  declares  it  to  have  been  his  own  pradice. 

Since  we  are  upon  private  exercifes  of  conipofition,  it 
may  perhaps  give  you  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter  to 
mention  fome  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
feparately  tried.  It  may  be  tried  in  tranflation,  perhaps 
it  may  be  bed  to  try  it  firll  here.  Tranflation  will  accuf- 
tom  you  to  attend  to  the  various  idioms  of  language,  and 
to  underfland  the  genius  of  your  own  language  :  for  when 
tranliating  you  will  fpeedily  find  that  to  render  out  of  any 
one  language  into  another,  ad  verbum,  would  be  very 
forry  compofition.  It  may  be  tried  alfo  in  narration. 
This  I  think  lliould  be  the  next  Itep  to  tranflation,  to  learn 
to  give  a  naked  account  of  facts  widi  fimplicity  and  pre- 
cifion.  This,  alfo,  though  certainly  in  itfelf  more  obvi- 
ous and  eafier  than  fome  other  kinds,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  fo  eafy  as  fome  imagine.  Imitation  ot  a  particu- 
lar pailage,  or  compofition  of  fome  author,  by  writing 
upon  fomething  quite  fimilar,  may  perhaps  be  the 
next  in  order.  To  underlland  what  this''  is  you  need 
only  look  into  an  admirable  example  of  it  in  poetry,  Mr. 
Pope's  imitation  of  a  fatire  in  Horace,  beginning  Qlu 
virtus  &  quanta,  8^:c'.  After  this  comes  defcription, 
painting  fcenes,  or  drawing  characters.  Then  argumenta- 
tion :  And,  laflly,  perfuafion.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  of  the  laudable  pradice  in  this  college  o^t 
daily  orations,  if  they  were  chofen  with  more  judgment, 
and  better  fuited  to  the  performers.  Almo'.t  all  the  pieces 
we  have  delivered  to  us  are  of  the  lail  or  highell  kind, 
Warm  pafilonate  declamations.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
jbme  fliould  perform  thefe  ill,  who  ha\c  never  tried  the 
plainer  manner  of  fmnple  narration.     Suppcfmg  a  Itudent 
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to  have  tried  all  thefe  ways  of  compofition  for  his  own 
improvement^  would  he  not  be  by  that  means  fenfible  in 
what  way  he  is  moll  able  to  excel,  as  alfo  having  made 
trial  of  them  feparately,  he  is  more  able  to  vary  his  dic- 
tion, and  give  compafs  to  his  difcourfe  upon  a  general 
fubje£t.  Thefe  are  like  an  analyfis  or  fimple  divifion  of 
compofition  ;  and  as  perfons  read  beft  who  have  been  firft 
taught  to  refolve  words  into  fyllables,  and  fyllables  into 
letters,  fo  the  eafieft  and  completeft  way  of  any  to  com- 
pofition is  to  begin  it  in  this  order. 

In  fuch  exercifes  let  me  by  all  means  recommend  to 
you,  early  to  acquire,  and  always  to  preferve  a  certain 
patience  and  refolution  of  mind,  which  will  enable  you 
to  apply  with  vigor,  not  only  for  a  time,  but  to  review 
and  correcl  your  pieces,  and  bring  them  to  fome  degree  of 
perfection,  and  your  tafle  to  fome  degree  of  aceuracy. 
To  explain  this  a  little,  there  are  three  things  equally  con- 
trary to  it,  and  perhaps  equally  prejudicial,  (i.)  Mere 
weaknefs  and  want  of  courage,  which  finding  one  at- 
tempt unfuccefsful,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  make  ano^ 
ther.  When  a  young  perfon  firfl  goes  to  exercife  him- 
felf  in  compofition,  he  finds  the  thing  fo  uncouth  and 
difficult,that  he  is  apt  to  confider  it  as  altogether  impofTible. 
(2.)  There  is  a  fault  contrary  to  this,  a  vanity  of  mind, 
which  is  fo  pleafed  with  any  thing  it  does  as  neither  to 
fee  its  own  faults,  nor  be  willing  to  hear  them.  There  are' 
fome  who,  from  the  beginning  of  life,  think  it  a  great  pity 
that  any  of  their  productions  fhoukl  be  blotted  or  erafed. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  will  make  great  progrefs 
in  knowledge  or  tafte.  (3.)  There  is  another  fort  per- 
haps diftinft  from  both,  who  are  of  a  loofe,  defultory 
diipofition,  fo  unllaid  that  they  cannot  fpend  long  enough 
time  upon  any  thing  to  do  it  well,  or  fometimes  even  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclufion.  They  will  begin  an  eflay  upon  a 
fubjeft,  but  are  prefently  out  of  conceit  with  it,  and  there- 
tore  will  do  it  very  carelefsly,  or  before  it  is  finifhed  muft 
away  to  another,  which  llriick  their  fancy  more  lately. 

That  Heady  application  which  I  have  recommended 
fome  of  the  ancients  were  very  remarkable  foi*.  Some 
oi  them  indeed  fcemcd  to  carrv  it  to  an  excefs.     Thev 
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would  Ibmetin-ies  fpend  as  much  time  in  pol idling  an  epi- 
gram, or  little  trifling  panegyric,  as  might  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  produdlion  of  a  work  of  extenfive  utility. 
However,  this  is  not  the  mod  common  error  ;  running 
over  a  great  deal  in  a  fuperficial  way  is  the  bane  of  com- 
pofition.  Horace,  with  his  ufual  elegance,  ridicules  this 
difpofition,  when  he  fays,  Detur  nobiis  locus^  Sec.  and 
fomewhere  clfe  he  brings  in  a  vain-glorious  poet,  boall- 
ing  how  many  verfes  he  had  made,  or  could  make,  when 
(landing  upon  one  foot. 


LECTURE    III. 

IN  this  difcourfe  I  intend  to  finifh  what  I  began  in  the 
laft,  viz.  laying  down  fome  general  rules  to^form  the 
tafte  and  diredl  the  condudl  of  a  ftudent. 

3.  Be  careful  to  acquaint  yourfelves  well,  and  to  be  as 
perfeiSl  as  poflible  in  the  branches  that  are  fubordinate  to 
the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  Thefe,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be 
learnt  in  the  earlicd  liages,  if  they  are  negleded,  fome  are 
unwilling  or  afhamed  to  go  back  to  them.  What  I  have 
here  in  view  chiefly  are  the  grammar,  orthography,  and 
punctuation  of  the  Englifh  language.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  orators  of  confiderable  name,  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  far  from  being  accurate  in  point  of 
grammar.  This  is  evidently  a  very  great  blemilh.  Per-, 
haps  it  may  be  occafioned  in  fome  meafureby  the  Englifh 
feldom  or  never  being  taught  grammatically  to  children. 
But  thofe  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  grammar,  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  lliould  be  more  ready  to 
attend  to  it.  I  am  fenfible  that  the  grammar  of  every  lan- 
guage is  ultimately  fixed  by  cuilom  ;  with  regard  to 
which,  Horace  fays,  Qiiam  penes  arbitrum  efl,  8v:c.  But 
even  here  we  mull:  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  fentiment. 
It  is  not  the  cuilom  of  the  vulgar  that  efuibliflies  either  the 
grammar  or  pronunciation  of  any  language,  but  that 
which  is  received  and  eftabliflied  by  the  bell  writers.  You 
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will  fay,  how  do  thefe  writers  determine  tiicmlelves  f  Are 
not  they  alfo  guided  by  praftice  ?  They  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, and  it  is  generally  faid,  that  the  praftice  of  the  capi- 
tal of  a  nation,  or  of  the  court  in  that  capital,  fettles  the 
grammar.  This  muft  in  fubllance  be  agreed  to,  yet  judg- 
ment and  analogy  will  frequently  fuggefl  improvements, 
introduce  a  gopd,  or  abolilli  an  ill  cuflom.  You  muft  not 
fuppofe,  that  all  the  phrafes  of  the  vulgar  in  London,  are 
therefore  agreeable  to  the  grammar  of  the  Englilh,  or  even 
that  at  court,  all  the  nobility,  male  and  female,  fpeak  Vi'itli 
perfect  propriety.  It  is  in  the  lall  refort,  the  men  of  li- 
terature, particularly  the  authors,  v/ho  taking  cuflom  as 
a  general  rule,  give  it  all  the  diredion  they  can,  by  their 
reafoning  and  example. 

To  make  you  underftand  this  by  fome  inflances,  you  fee 
Mr.  Addifon,  Dean  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope,  have  endeavored 
to  attend  to  the  genius  of  the  Englifli  language,  to  fhow 
v/here  it  was  harfli  and  unpolilhed,  and  where  improprie- 
ties might  be  corre61;ed,  and  they  have  fucceeded  in  a  great 
meafure.  It  was  obferved  by  all  thofe  great  men,  that 
the  Englifh,  and  all  the  northern  languages  are  harfli,  by 
the  numbers  of  confonants  meeting  without  intervening 
vowels,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  great  barbarifm  to  flrike  out 
the  vowels  that  we  have,  as  in  thefe  Vvords,  don't,  can't, 
didn't,  v/ouldn't,  fliouldn't,  rebuk'd,  drildg'd,  fledg'd. 
Several  of  thefe  words  may  yet  be  heard  in  fome  places, 
and  I  have  even  feen  them  in  print  in  America  ;  but  no 
j:;ood  fpeakcr  or  tolerable  writer  would  ufe  them"  in  Great 
Britain.  I  give  another  example  when  the  {t\\{^  and  ana- 
logy of  tl\e  word  fiiggefls  the  improvement.  Avcrfe  and 
averllon,  were  often  formerly  ufed  w  ith  to  or  at :  he  is 
very  averfe  to  it ;  he  has  a  great  avcrfion  at  it.  But  as 
averfe  properly  fignifies  turned  away,  it  fcems  an  evident 
improvement,  to  lay  averfe  from.  AVhat  I  mean  by  this 
obfcrvation,  is  to  turn  your  attention  to  fuch  remarks, 
when  you  meet  with  them  in  reading  or  converfation. 

I  will  make  an  obfervation  or  two  more.  It  is  of  fome 
importance  to  attend  to  the  ufe  of  words,  nearly  related, 
or  in  fome  degree  fynonimous.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  people  fay  a  man  is  incident  to  fuch  or  fach  a  thhig — 
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The  evil  is  incident  to  the  perfon — the  perfon  liable  to  the 
evil,  or  iubjeft  to  it :  this  may  be  ieen  by  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  of  Latin  derivation,  and  figniiies  to 
fall  upon.  The  word  notify^  is  often  ufed  wrong,  parti- 
cularly in  America  :  they  Ipeak  of  notifying  the  public  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  making  known  the  public — Inftead  of  this, 
we  fliouid  fay  notify  any  thing,  (or  make  it  known)  to  the 
public.  You  advertife  a  perfon,  or  inform  him  of  a  thing — 
acquaint  him  with  it.  The  verb  consist^  in  Engiifh,  ha^ 
two  diflindl  meanings,  and  two  conllruftions  :  when  it 
fignifies  to  agree  or  correfpond,  it  is  joined  to  ryuh.  It 
CDnfiils  with  my  knowledge.  When  it  fignifies  to  com- 
pofe  or  make  up  a  total,  it  is  conflrudled  either  with  iii  or 
of;  as  his  eftate  confifls  of  or  m  houfes,  lands,  Sec  This 
and  that^  and  these  and  those,  when  together  in  a  fen- 
tence,  arc  ufed  with  difiinftion ;  this  and  these  for  the 
neareft,  and  that  and  those^  for  the  mod  remote  antece- 
dent; but  otherwife,  these  and  those  are  ufed  indifcri- 
minately,  but  those  more  frequently — as  those  authors 
who  are  of  different  opinions. 

In  all  matters  doubtful,  you  ought  to  obferve  how  the; 
current  of  good  authors  go.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  colledlive  \^  ords  in  Englifn,  are  indifferently  con- 
Aruded  either  with  a  verb  fmgular  or  plural  as  number, 
multitude,  part — a  great  number  were  prefent,  or  was  pre- 
fent,  though  I  fliould  prefer  the  lafl. — 

As  to  orthography,  it  is  of  the  utmofi:  moment,  not  but 
that  a  man  may  be  fuppofcd  to  fpeak,  though  he  cannot 
fpell;  but  becaufe  a  public  fpeaker  mud  be  ahvays  in  fome 
degree,  converfant  in  public  life,  and  then  bad  fpelling  is 
exceedingly  reproachfuh  It  is  not  only  neceffary  to  un- 
derftand  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  the  orthography  of  our  own 
language,  but  a  fcholar  and  critic,  I  think,  fliould  be  able 
to  obferve  the  variations  that  have  been  made  in  fpelling 
from  time  to  time.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
anattempt  was  made  to  alter  tne  fpelling  of  the  Enghlh 
language  very  confiderably,  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
way  of  pronouncing,  but  it  did  not  fucceed,  being  oppo- 
fed  by  fome  of  the  greated  eminence,  as  likely  to  dedroy 

Vol.  III.  .  3  ^^ 
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ar  hide  the  etymology  of  words.  There  have  fome 
fmall  alterations  obtained  a  good  deal  in  my  remem- 
brance, fuch  as  taking  away  the  final  k  in  public,  eccle- 
iiailic,  8ic.  There  is  alfo  jull  now,  an  attempt  making  to 
change  the  fj^elling  of  feveral  words— I  have  feen  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  a  very  late  edition  of  Middleton's  life  of 
Cicero  ;  fueh  as  revele,  repete,  explane — honor,  favor, 
candor,  &c.  this  fee ms  upon  the  principle  of  bringing 
words  nearer  to  their  Latin  derivation. 

Pun6luation  is  a  thing  tliat  a  fcholar  fhould  flrive  to 
iinderftand  a  little ;  though  there  are  few  gentlemen  or 
fcholars  v^^ho  ufe  it  much,  either  in  letters  or  in  their  com- 
pofition.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  too 
formal,  and  unneceffary  to  ufe  it  in  writing  letters,  except 
a  full  Hop.  It  is  always  the  beil  language  that  has  leafl 
need  of  points  to  be  underftood.  Points  are,  I  believe  a  mo- 
dern invention,  fubfequent  to  the  invention  of  printing;  vt- 
ry  ufeful  however,  in  teaching  young  perfons  to  read  v/ith 
■proper  paufes.  Another  reafon  w^hy  points  are  little  ufed 
in  private  writing,  is,  that  fuch  papers  as  are  lent  to  the 
prefs,  (in  Britain)  do  not  need  them,  the  printers  them- 
lelves  underftanding  that  matter  at  leail  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  any  writer. 

4.  It  is  a  good  rule,  to  obferve  early  and  fiudy  to  guard 
againft  fome  of  the  mofl  remarkable  blemiflies  in  writing 
andfpeaking,  which  are  fallen  into  by  defign  or  accident, 
.  and  continued  by  habit.  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  per- 
fon,  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  obferve  and  reflect,  to  difcover 
thefe  in  others,  and  as  he  will  perceive  the  abfurdity 
clearly  in  them,  let  him  be  very  careful  to  find  out  whe- 
ther there  is  not  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  in  himfelf. 
That  you  may  underfrand  what  I  mean,  I  will  mention 
fome  particulars. 

1.  Peculiar  phrases. — Such  as  have  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  jufi;  and  decent  and  proper,  when  ufed  once, 
or  now  and  then  ;  but  when  a  fpeaker  falls  fo  into  any  of 
'  them,  that  the  practice  is  known  for  his  own,  and  he  is 
known  by  it,  they  becorrie  unfpeakably  ridiculous.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  avoid  fomething  of  this  kind ;  there  are 
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few,  if  any,  but  in  common  difcoude,  ufe  fome  phrafes 
more  than  others.  A  cautious  perfon,  as  foon  as  he  per- 
ceives a  habit  of  ufmg  any  one  coming  upon  him,  will  en- 
deavor to  alter  or  avoid  it.  Even  the  greateil  men  ara 
not  wholly  free  from  this  defeft.  It  is  obferved  of  Cice- 
ro, that  esse  vidiatur  occurs  in  almoil:  every  three  or  four 
fentences,  be  the  fubje6l  what  it  will.  I  knew  a  preacher 
that  uled  the  word  sedate,  fo  very  frequently,  that  he  was 
called  generally  where  he  was  known,  by  the  name  of 
the  sedate  preacher,  I  fay  the  fame  thing  of  particular 
motions  and  geftures,  which  if  they  be  in  any  degree  out 
,01  the  way,  are  a  great  blemiih  in  afpeaker  :  botlithe  one 
and  the  other  of  thefe,  are  commonly  at  firlt,  taken  up  as 
graces,  and  retained  fo  long  in  that  view,  that  they  acquire 
an  irrefidible  power  from  habit. 

2.  Another  biemifli  of  this  kind,  is  ufuig  improper  c'pl- 
tiicts.  This  is  very  common:  fome,  efpecialJy  young 
perfons,  are  apt  to  think  a  difcourfe  lean  and  poor,  unleis 
there  be  a  great  number  of  epithets  ;  and  as  they  will  let 
no  fubitantive  go  without  an  adjective,  it  is  a  great  chance 
that  fome  of  them  are  improper  :  they  cannot  fay  the  H^y, 
without  the  azure  flcy,  or  the  lofty  fKy,  or  the  wide  ex- 
panded licy  ;  and  though  all  thefe  epithets  may  belong  to 
the  fliy,  they  jnay  not  be  equally  proper  in  the  place 
where  they  are  introduced.  A  certain  gentleman  of  no 
mean  rank  in  Great  Britain,  in  drawing  an  addrefs  from 
a  borough  to  his  majelly,  on  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  fpread  to  the  moil  diftant  parts  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  :  now,  though  it  be  certainly  true 
that  the  globe  is  terraqueous,  it  was  exceedingly  ridiculous 
to  tell  the  king  fo  ;  it  looked  as  if  his  majefty  were  a  boy, 
and  tl)e  borough  magilb-ates  were  teaching  him  ;  or  tliey 
themfelves  were  boys,  who  had  juft  learned  the  firR  lelfon 
in  geography,  that  the  globe  confiits  of  land  and  water, 
and  therefore  were  defirous  pf  letting  it  be  known  that 
'they  were  fo  far  advanced. 

3.  Another  vifible  blemifli  is  a  multitude  of  unneceflary 
wordsofany  kind,  particularly  the  vain  repetition  of  fyno- 
nimous  phrafes.  Some  do  not  think  their  fentences  full 
and  round  enough,  without  a  number  of  thele  phraies.  But 
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though  it  be  true,  that  there  is  a  fuUnefs  of  a  fentence  and 
the  cbaifes  of  a  fentence  which  is  neceflary  to  pleafe  the  ear, 
yet  itisbutan  ill  way  tomake  up  the  fliape  with  whatis  with- 
out fenfe  or  force.  The  mofl  common  of  this  kind  are  the 
the  double  epithets  which  men  are  led  into  by  the  intro- 
duction of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  into 
the  Englifh  language.  Thefe  words  differing  in  found, 
are  often  coupled  together,  as  if  different  in  meaning 
alfo — As  happinefs  and  felicity, — fruition  and  enjoy- 
ment,— greatnefs  and  magnificence, — eafe  and  facility, — 
way  and  manner, — end  and  conclufion, — fmall  and 
iftinute, — bountiful  and  liberal,  &,c.  Sometimes  from 
your  lofty  fpeakers,  we  hear  a  y/hole  ftring  of  words,  of 
fo  little  difference  in  meaning,  that  it  is  almofl  im- 
poffible  to  perceive  it.  Thus  I  have  lately  heard.  "  This 
*'  grand,  capital,  important,  and  fundamental  truth." — 
All  proper  epithets,  and  though  any  one  of  them  would 
have  made  the  difcourfe  nervous,  as  well  as  juft,by  the  ad- 
dition of  them  all,  it  becomes  fwelled  and  filly.* 


*  List  of  double  Phrases  frequently  to  he  met  iv'itb. 

Speakers  and  writers.  Worth  and  value. 

Motives  and  arguments,  Lafting  and  abiding, 

Benefit  and  advantage,  Command  and  order. 

Small  and  minute,  Order  and  appoint, 

Bountiful  and  liberal,  Sin  and   Guilt, 

Right  and  title,  Cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity. 

Order  and  method,  Greatnefs  and  magnificence, 

Sharp  and  acute,  Joy  and  delight, 

Pain  and  anguilh,  Fruition  and  enjoy m^cnt, 

Moment  and  importance,  Juff  and  righteous, 

Delight  and  fatisfa6lion,  '  End  and  defign, 

Joy  and  pleafure.  Open  and  explain. 

Profit  and  advantage,  Lading  and  durable, 

Refolution  and  purpofe,  Glear  and  manifefl, 

Jnflice  and  equity,  Marks  and  figns, 

Truth  and  fmcerity,  Plain  and  perfpicuous, 

Wealth  and  riches,  •  Eafe  and  facility. 

Penury  and  want,  End  and  conclulion, 
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4.  Vulgarifms.  I  have  been  furprifed  to  fee  forne 
perfons  of  education  and  charafter,  introduce  the  mere 
vulgarifms  of  difcourfe  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  fuch 
as  I  an't  I  can't,  I  fhan't.  An  author  who  entitles  his 
book Lexiphanes,  and  has  very  fuccefsfully  expofed  John- 
fon's  long  and  hard  words,  let  flip  a  vulgarifm  into  his 
own  difcourfe,  for  which  he  was  feverely  handled  hy  the 
reviewers.  Between  you  and  I.  /there  is  a  governed 
cafe,  and  if  it  were  to  be  uied,  it  fliould  be,  between  you 
t;nd  me.  But  the  truth  is  the  phrafe  is  altogether  a  vul- 
garifm, and  therefore  not  to  be  ufed,  except  in  particular 
circumftances,  defcribing  familiar  chat.  There  are  a-lfo 
certain  cant  phrafes  which  come  into  repute  or  ufe  in 
the  courfe  and  the  changes  of  fafnion. 

Thefe  have  been  fufficiently  expofed  by  Swift  and 
Addifon,  and  therefore  I  fliall  fay  nothing  at  all  further 
on  them,  at  prefent,  as  an  opportunity  will  afterwards 
occur  of  mentioning  them  to  advantage. 

5.  The  fifth  and  laft  general  rule  I  fhall  juft  mention- 
is,  to  follow  nature.  This  is  a  rule  often  given 
and  greatly  infilled  on  by  the  ancients.     Every  body  has 


Odious  and  hateful,  A  final  iffue. 

Poor  and  indigent.  Motives  and  reafons, 

Order  and  regularity  Diminiflied  and  leffened, 

Rules  and  regulations,  Excellence  and  per!  eft  ion, 

Caufes  and  reafons.  Benevolence  and  goodwill, 

Ufcful  and  profitable,  Demonflrate  and  prove, 

Amiable  and  lovely  Cover  and  conceal, 

Wife  and  prudent,        .'  f  oolifh  and  unwif_^ 

Terms  and  Phrases  to  he  noted  for  remarks. 

.  Happifying, — fufceptlve, — fellow  country  man — fe- 
iicitos — to  be  found  in  the  monitor. 

"  Unfexed  thy  mind"  in  a  poem, 

"  Senfibillties,"  Aikin's  Magazine,  Od.vol.  i.  468 — o. 

"  Thefe  commendations  will  not  I  ani  perfuaded  nuike 
^  ou  vain  and  coxcomical. 

Knickknackically,  fimnlif;/,  domeflicate,  pultpitically. 
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heard  of  It,  nay,  fometimes  thofe  who  have  not  heard  of 
it,  will  fpeak  as  if  they  had,  and  fay,  "  This  was  quite  na- 
tural. This  was  altogether  unnatural."  But  it  is  fome- 
what  difficult  to  underftand.  Nature  feems  in  this  rule 
to  be  oppofed  to  art.  Is  follow ino;  nature,  then,  to  do  as  un- 
taught perfons  generally  do  ?  Will  the  moll  ignorant  per- 
ibns  make  the  mofl:  plain  and  the  bell  conne6led  dif- 
courfe  ?  Will  they  tell  a  ftory  with  the  mofl  genuine 
fm-iplicity,  and  at  the  fame,  time  perfpicuity  ?  We  find 
it  is  quite  otherwife.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bell  to  fay  it  is 
following  truth,  or  following  that  which  is  eafieit  and 
plained,  and  probably  would  be  followed  by  all,  but  for 
afPeftation. 

On  this  fubjedl  I  can  think  of  nothing  fo  good  as  to 
fay,  realize  and  fuppofe  you  faw  the  thing  you  would 
defcribe,  and  put  your  felf  in  the  very  ftate  of  him  whofe 
fentiments  you  would  fpeak.  Clear  conceptions  make 
diflinft  expreffions,  and  reality  is  a  great  affiflant  to  in- 
vention. If  you  were  bid  to  lludy  a  fubjeft  abflra6lly, 
it  would  be  with  great  difficulty  that  things  proper  and 
fuitable  to  it  would  come  into  your  mind.  But  if  you, 
yourfelf  were  in  the  fituation  that  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
the  fentiments  pertinent  to  it  would  croud  upon  you  im- 
mediately. Let  me  try  to  make  this  familiar  by  an  ex- 
ample, fuppofe  I  were  to  afe  any  of  you  jull  now,  w^hat 
are  the  circumftances  that  aggravate  fm,  or  make  it  more 
,  h.einous,  and  deferving  of  fevere  punifliment :  it  is  highly 
probable  he  would  either  be  at  a  lofs  altogether,  or  at  leall 
would  omit  many  of  them.  But  if  any  of  you  had  re- 
ceived an  injur}^  from  another,  in  explaining  of  it,  he 
would  not  fail  to  to  come  over  them  every  one.  He 
would  fay  it  was  unprovoked. — If  he  had  done  him  fer- 
vice,  he  would  not  fail  to  upbraid  him  with  it,  and  no- 
thing would  be  forgotten  between  the  two,  that  could  ag- 
gravate the  crime. 

Suppofmg  the  reality  of  every  thing,  alfo,  ferves  par^ 
ticularly  to  deliver  a  fpeaker  from  affeded  ornaments, 
and  every  thing  in  language  or  carriage  that  is  impro- 
per. If  you  were  pleading  the  caufe  of  one  accufed  of 
a  capital  crime,  it  would  be  befl  to  fuppofe  that  you  your- 
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fe]f  were  the  accufedperfon,  and  that  you  were  fpeaking 
for  your  own  life.  This  would  give  an  earneilnefs  of 
fpirit,  and  a  juftnefs  and  corredtnefs  to  the  manner,  infi- 
nitely dillant  from  that  theatrical  pomp,  which  is  fa 
])roperly  laid  to  be  a  departure  from  the  fimplicity  of  na- 


LECTURE    IV. 

HAVING  given  you  fpme  preliminary  difcourfes  on 
fuch  points  as  I  thought  would  ferve  to  prepare  you 
for  v/hat  might  be  afterwards  laid,  I  proceed  to  treat  the 
fubjeft  more  methodically  a!id  more  fully.  There  are  va- 
rious ways  of  dividing  the  fubjeft,  which  yet  may  each 
of  them  be  faid  to  take  in  the  whole  in  one  way  or  other. 
Several  of  thefe  mufi:  be  combined  together,  as  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  view  a  building  only  from  one  ftation.  If 
you  would  underfland  it  thoroughly  you  mull  view  it 
from  different  flations,  and  even  take  it  in  profile,  and 
learn  not  only  its  outward  appearance,  but  its  inward 
ftrudlure.  The  method  I  have  refolved  to  follow,  and 
which  feems  to  me  as  complete  as  any  I  could  fall  upon, 
is  this — 

I.  To  treat  of  language  in  general,  its  qualities,  and 
powers — eloquent  fpeech — and  its  hillory  and  praftice 
as  an  art. 

II.  To  confider  oratory  as  divided  into  its  three  great 
kinds,  the  fablime — fimple— and  mixed, — their  charac- 
ters— their  diftinftions — their  beauties — and  their  ufes. 

III.  To  confider  it  as  divided  into  its  confiiituent  parts, 
invention,  difpofition,  ililc,  pronunciation  and  gefcure. 

IV.  To  confider  it  as  its  object  is  different  informa- 
tion, demondration,  perfuafion,  entertainment. 

V.  As  its  fubjed  is  different.  The  pulpit,  the  bar, 
and  the  fenate,  or  any  deliberative  affembly. 

VI.  To  confider  the  ilrudure  and  parts  of  a  particular 
difcourfe,  their  order,  connexion,  proportion  and  ends. 
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VII.  Recapitulation  and  inquiry  into  the  principles  oi 
tafte,  or  of  beauty  and  gracefulnei's,  as  applicable  not  only 
to  oratory,  but  to  all  the  other  (commonly  called)  the  fine 
arts. 

In  the  firfl:  place  then,  I  am  to  treat  of  language  in  ge- 
neral, its  qualities  and  powers — eloquent  fpeech — and  it& 
hiilory  and  pradice  as  an  art. 

Language  is  what  in  a  great  meafure  diflinguifties 
man  from  the  inferior  creatures.  Not  but  that  almoit 
all  animals  have  certain  founds  by  which  they  can  com- 
municate fomething  to  one  another.  But  thefe  founds  are 
evidently  only  fimple,  and  fometimes  fmgle  exertions, 
differing  in  one  creature  from  another,  according  to  the 
different  conformation  of  their  organs.  Articulate  fpeech, 
has  a  far  greater  compafs,  and  is  able  to  exprefs 
not  only  a  vafl  multitude  of  complex,  as  well  as  fimple 
ideas  ;  perhaps  we  may  even  fay  that  articulate  fpeech  is 
little  lefs  extenfive  than  thought  itfelf,  there  being  hardly 
any  idea  that  can  be  formed  but  it  may  be  expreffed,  and 
by  that  means  communicated.  In  this  there  is  a  wide 
and  manifeft  dillinftiofi  between  the  rational  and  irra- 
tional creatures. 

Articulate  language  is  intended  to  communicate  our 
fentiments  one  to  another.  This  may  be  confidered  as 
fully  explained,  by  faying  it  includes  information  and 
perfuafion.  A  conception  in  my  mind,  when  fpoken,  its 
excellence  confifts  in  niaking  another  perceive  what  I 
perceive,  and  feel  towards  it  as  I  feel.  They  may  be 
afterwards  amplified  and  extended  ;  but  thefe  two  particu- 
lars fhew  the  true  original  purpofe  of  fpeech.  Eloquence  is 
commonly  called  the  art  of  perfuafion,  but  the  other  mull 
be  taken  in.  We  muft  inform  before  we  can  perfuade, 
or  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  perfuafion  without  infor- 
mation, it  is  only  a  blind  impulie. 

Articulate  fpeech  is  reprefenting  our  ideas  by  arbitrary 
iounds.  That  is  to  fay,  there  is  no  real  or  natural  con- 
nexion between  the  found  and  figniiicution  but  what  is  the  • 
efiedl  of  com padt  and  ufe.  In  this  articulate  fpeech  is 
difiinguilhed  from  figns  or  natural  founds,  as  alphabetical 
writing  (of  which  more  afterwards)  is  difiinguilhed  from- 
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hieroglyphical.  Natural  founHs  may  fignify  joy,  fear,  anger, 
but  language  in  general  has  no  fuch  natural  conne6tion 
with  its  meaning.  The  words  fun  and  moon  might 
have  had  different  meanings,  and  ferved  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  The  word  beith  in  Hebrew,  o^w,  in  Greek, 
domus  in  Latin,  maison  in  French,  and  bouse  in  Englifh, 
though  all  of  them  different,  are  equally  proper  for  fig- 
nifying  the  fame  thing,  when  once  they  are  fixed  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  feveral  nations.  Some  have  attempted  to 
reduce  the  original  words  of  a  fuppofed  original  language, 
and  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  a  natural  refem- 
blance  of  the  things  to  be  fignified ;  but  their  attempts 
have  been  fruitlefs  and  ridiculous.  It  was  in  ancient  times 
a  pretty  general  imagination  that  there  was  a  certain  lan- 
gua'ge  that  was  original  and  natural  to  man ;  that  this 
was  the  firft  language  in  ufe ;  and  that  if  men  were  not 
taught  another  language  by  example,  they  would  all  fpeak 
this  language.  But  experience,  after  trial  had  been  made 
by  feveral  curious  perfons,  fliowed  this  imagination  to  be 
vain  ;  for  thofe  who  were  brought  up  without  any  com- 
munication with  men,  were  always  dumb,  and  fpoke 
none  at  all,  except  fometimes  imitating  the  natural  founds 
of  fome  beafls  or  birds  which  they  might  occafionally 
hear.  Herodotus's  flory  is  either  a  fable,  or  it  proves  no- 
thing, of  a  king  of  Egypt  having  two  children  nourifhed 
by  goats,  and  pronouncing  the  word  Bee,  or  Beeros, 
which  they  faid  fignified  bread  in  the  Phrygian  language. 
This  was  a  thing  merely  accidental,  if  true ;  yet  at  any 
rate  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

The  words  in  articulate  fpeech  therefore  are  arbitrary, 
nor  is  there  any  poffibility  of  their  being  otherwife  ;  for 
words  are  only  founds,  and  though  it  is  poffible  in  fome 
few  particulars  to  fix  upon  words  with  a  natural  relation, 
as  for  example,  perhaps  the  names  of  animals  might  fome- 
times be  given  them  with  fome  refemblance  of  found  to 
the  natural  founds  which  thefe  animals  utter,  yet  even 
this  with  difadvantages,  as  any  body  may  perceive,  by  try- 
ing to  make  a  word  that  fhall  referable  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  bull,  &c.  But  as  to  all  inani- 
mate vifible  objefts,  it  is  impoffible  to  reprefent  them 
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by  found  ;  light  and  found,  the  eye  and  tlie  ear,  being  to- 
tally different  in  kind.  I  can  recolletl  nothing  that  makes 
any  difficulty  in  this  matter,  unlefs  that  fome  may  fay, 
how  then  do  you  find  place  for  that  particular  beauty  of 
poetry  and  other  defcri[>tions  in  making  the  found  an  echo 
to  the  fehfe  ?  But  this  is  eafily  refolved.  In  fome  cafes 
the  paflions  give  a  modulation  to  found,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fyllables,  and  eafe  or  difFiGulty  of  pronounc- 
ing them,  there  may  be  a  refemblance  to  flownefs  and 
labor,  or  their  oppoiites  or  both.  As  hi  the  famous  palTage 
of  Homer  To^  i.<in  T/W/^ov,  ;  or  in  Mr.  Pope,  who  exempli- 
fies the  rule  in  giving  it. 

'^  'Tis  not  enough,  wo  harflmefs  giv^es  offence,"  &c. 
If  words  are  arbitrary  it  may  be  aflced  hew  language 
ca:me  4rft  into  ufe  ?  in  which  the  opinioiis  are  various, 
but  the  controverfy  is  not  of  any  great  moment.  Some 
think  it  was  in  the  fame  way  as  other  creatures  exert 
their  natural  powers,  that  man  by  praftice,  gradually 
came  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  fettled  the  meaning  of 
words  by  cuftom.  Others  think  that  this  would  either 
never  have  happened  or  have  taken  a  very  long  time,  and 
fuppofe  that  their  Maker  taught  them  at  leall  fome  de- 
gree of  practice,  which  ihould  open  the  way  to  a  more 
extenfive  ufe  of  the  faculty.  And  the  confideration  that 
'founds  in  language  are  arbitrary  in  fome  degree  favors 
this  fuppoiition,  becauie  it  may  be  obferved  that  as  man- 
kind are  capable  by  inftruflion  of  the  greatefl  and  moft 
multifarious  improvement,  fo  without  inilruiStion  they 
are  capable  of  doing  leall.  A  human  infant  when  firit 
brougfit  forth  is  more  helplcfs  and  longer  helplefs  than 
any  other  animal  that  we  know.  It  does  not  feem  to  be'of 
much  importance  to  form  a  determinate  opinion  of  this 
queffion.  It  occurs  in  the  very  fame  way  again,  and 
may  be  reafoned  upon  the  fame  principles,  whether  al- 
phabetical writing  was  an  invention  and  difcovery  of 
man  or  revealed  by  God.  'I'hofe  who  hold  the  lall  opi- 
nion obferve  that  hieroglyphic  writing,  or  writing  by  figns 
or  pictures  was  before  alphabetical,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment of  hieroglyphics  does  not  lead  to,  but  from  alpha- 
betical wj-iting.     That   the  one  coniills  of  natural  em- 
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blems,  and  vifible  figns  of  fentlments,  and  the  other  oF 
arbitrary  or  artificialligns  for  fim  pie  founds,  fo  that  the 
inore  complex  you  make  the  hieroglyphic,  you  differ  the 
more  from  the  alphabet.  It  feems  probable  that  this,  and 
hideed  the  radical  principles  of  all  great  diJeoveries  were 
brought  out  by  accident,  that  is  to  fay,  by  Providence  : 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  God  gave  to  our  firll  parents, 
who  were  found  in  a  ftate  of  full  growth,  all  the  iullruc- 
tion  neceffary  for  proceeding  upon,  and  exercifmg  the 
faculty  of  fpeech,  the  length  that  was  necefikry  for  the 
purpofes  of  human  life.  It  is  alio  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  Providence,  that  he  left  as  much  to  the  exer- 
eife  of  the  human  powers  as  experience  and  application 
could  conveniently  fupply. 

J  will  not  enter  m.uch  into  the  formation  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  language  in  general.  It  is  formed  by  a  certain 
number  of  fimple  founds  which  when  varioufly  combined, 
produce  that  variety  of  words  which  though  certainly 
not  ftridlly  infinite,  yet  have  been<  hitherto  inexhaufted 
by  all  the  languages  in  the  world.  The  letters  are  divid- 
ed into  vowels  and  confonants,  the  firft  having  a  found  o^ 
themfelves,  and  the  other  giving  only  a  ibrt  of  modifi- 
cation to  that  found.  Some  great  philologies  are  of  opi-^ 
nion  that  in  the  Hebrew  and  feveral  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, their  whole  letters  are  confonants,  tending  to 
mark  the  different  configurations  of  the  organs  of  found 
at  the  beginning  of  pronunciation,  and  the  vowels  are  the 
founds  themfelves,  which  they  fay  men  were  taught  to 
adopt  by  habit,  firft  in  fpeaking,  and  then  in  writing, 
and  afterwards  \<fQxt  diftinguiflied  by  marks  or  figns  for 
the  fake  of  readers.  Hence  the  controverfy  about  the 
Hebrew  points,  and  indeed  reading  the  dead  languages. 
in  general,  which  is  attended  with  great  uncertainty,  par- 
ticularly from  the  following  circumftances.  Vowels 
have  in  general  h^tw  but  five  or  fix  in  number,  which 
fiiould  exprefs  ail  the  fimple  founds  and  yet  they 
do  not,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  a  language  in  which 
there  is  greater  confufion  in  this  matter,  than  our  own, 
which  makes  the  Englilh  fo  exceedingly  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  attain.     Several  Englifh  vowels  have  three 
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or  four  different  founds,  and  as  Sheridan  fays,  feme  of 
them  the  length  of  five  ;  /has  three  in  one  word,  viz.  in- 
Jinite.  Thefe  things  not  being  necefiary  to  my  main 
purpofe,  I  only  point  at  them  v/ithout  enlarging. 

It  is  plain  that  in  whatever  manner  languages  were 
iirft  formed,  we  can  eafily  fee  that  they  came  flowly  and 
by  degrees  to  perfection.  An  eminent  French  author, 
father  Lamis,  fays  the  Hebrew  language  was  per- 
fect in  its  original ;  but  he  advances  no  proof  of 
this,  but  fliowing  indeed  by  very  juft  hiftorical  re- 
marks and  criticifms,  that  the  Hebrew  was  anterior  in 
point  of  time  to  the  Greek,  and  that  in  writing  the  let- 
ters were  taken  from  the  Hebrew  and  employed  in  the 
Greek.  Hiftory  fays  that  Cadmus  was  a  Phenician,  and 
he  has  generally  among  the  Greeks  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing letters.  It  is  alfo  obferved  that  as  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  ufed  in  exprefiing  numbers,  the 
Greeks  after  they  had  in  procefs  of  time  altered  or  left 
out  the  letter  liau  in  Hebrew  which  flands  fixth  in  order, 
they  put  a  new  mark  s  for  fix,  that  the  reft  might  retain 
their  powers  which  plainly  Ihews  that  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet was  older  than  the  Greek,  as  it  now  ftands. 

But  for  my  part,  I  do  not  underftand  the  meaning 
of  faying  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  perfe6l  at  firft  ; 
it  might  be  fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  of  them  that  ufed  it 
firft,  and  is  probably  at  this  day  as  good  as  any  other 
language,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  plain  that  this  and 
all  the  other  languages  of  the  firft  ages  were  narrow,  fhort 
and  fimple.  They  muft  have  been  fo  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  moft  probably  they  confifted  chiefly  of  mo- 
nofyllables  reprefenting  fimple  ideas.  What  occafion 
had  they  for  complex  or  compound  words,  when  they 
had  few  if  any  complex  or  compounded  ideas  ?  This  ap- 
pears very  plainly  from  the  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
fome  of  the  other  orientals  and  the  language  of  all  un- 
cultivated people.  It  holds  likewife  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Chinefe  language,  which  though  the  people  are  not  un- 
cultivated properly  fpeaking,  is  yet  in  an  unimproved 
ftate  from  their  having  had  little  intercourfe  with  other 
nations.     All   fuch  languages  have  few  adjectives,  and 
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wiien  they  do  ufe  words  as  adjedives,  they  are  common- 
ly figurative.  There  is  an  ingenious  and  probable  de- 
duction how  a  fcanty  narrow  language  might  be  firll  ufed 
in  Shurkford's  connexions.  They  might  exprefs  quali- 
ties by  the  name  of  fome  animal  remarkable  for  them*r— 
as  a  lion-man,  for  a  valiant  or  fierce  man.  This  is 
wholly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  Hebrews  defcribe  every  thing  that  is  very  great,  by 
adding  the  name  of  God  to  it,  as  the  trees  of  God — the 
river  of  God.  It  follows  that  in  all  uncultivated  langua- 
ges the  figures  are  frequent  and  very  ftrong.  The  Indi- 
ans in  America  have  a  language  full  of  metaphors.  They 
take  up  the  hatchet,  for  going  to  war,  and  they  brighten 
the  chain,  when  they  confirm  a  peace. 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  earlieft  times,  if  they 
ufed  figures,  it  was  the  effedl  of  neceffity  rather  than- 
choice.  But  what  men  did  at  firft  out  of  neceffity,  ora- 
tors afterwards  returned  to  from  choice,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  the  beauty  or  force  of  their  didion,  or  both.  In 
faft  figures  do  make  the  greateft  impreffion  on  men's 
minds.  They  are  fenfible,  and  therefore  level  to  every 
perfon's  capacity  :  for  the  fame  reafon  they  make  a  flrong 
impreffion  on  the  imagination.  They  likewife  leave  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  the  creative  power  of  fancy  to 
make  additions.  A  fign  or  fymbol  feen  by  a  multitude, 
on  a  fubjedl  that  is  underftood,  carries  the  contagion  of 
enthufiafm  or  rage  exceedingly  far.  In  the  19th  of 
Judges  you  fee  the  Levite  took  his  concubine  and  cut 
her  into  twelve  parts,  and  fent  them  to  all  the  tribes  of 
IfraeL  The  Roman  alfo  holding  up  the  flump  of  his 
hand  which  he  had  loft  in  the  fervice  of  the  public,  plead- 
ed for  his  brother  with  a  power  vaftly  fuperior  to  any  lan- 
guage whatever. 
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LECTURE    V. 

HAVING  given  you  a  fliort  view  of  language  in  ge- 
neral, if  it  were  not  too  long,  I  would  coniider  the 
Itrutlure  of  particular  languages  ;  inftead  of  which,  take 
the  few  following  fhort  remarks. 

1.  The  nature  of  things  necefFarily  fuggefls  many  of 
the  ways  of  fpeaking  v/hich  conflitute  the  grammar  of  a 
language,  and  in  every  language  there  is  nearly  the  fame 
number  of  parts  of  fpeech,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the 
Latin  grammar  ;  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  adverb, 
prepofition,  interjeftion,  conjunction. 

2.  In  the  ufe  of  thefe,  there  is  a  very  great  variety. 
Nouns  to  be  fure,  are  declined  nearly  the  lame  way  in  ali 
by  cafes  and  numbers,  though  the  Greeks  in  this  differ  a 
little,  ufing  three  numbers  inftead  of  two,  having  a  parti- 
cular inflexion  of  the  word,  when  there  are  but  two  per- 
fons  meant ;  and  another  for  the  plural  or  more  :  but  in 
the  verbs,  there  is  a  very  great  diverfity  ;  in  the  a£live  and 
paffive  fignification  they  generally  agree,  but  fome  ex- 
prefs  the  perfons  by  terminations,  and  fome  by  pronouns 
and  nominatives  expreifed.  Some  have  modes  which 
others  have  not.  The  Greeks  have  an  optative  mood  ; 
the  Latins  have  gerunds  ;  the  Hebrews  with  fewer  differ- 
ences of  moods,  have  conjugations  tiiat  carry  fome  variety 
of  fignification  to  the  fame  word.  Li  ox\q  word  maser^ 
he  delivered,  there  is  not  only  this  and  its  pafTive,  but  ano- 
ther, he  delivered  diligently,  and  the  pailive  ;  another,  he 
made  to  deliver ;  another,  he  delivered  hinifelf.  The 
Greeks,  befides  the  adive  and  paffive,  have  a  media  vox\ 
01  which  perhaps  the  ufe  is  not  now  fully  underibod  ; 
iince  fome  of  the  bell  grammarians  Hiy  it  fignilies  doing  a 
thing  to  one's  felf :  Tviraoixxl  I  Ihall  flrike  myfelf.  Moll  of 
the  modern  languages  decline  their  verbs,  not  by  inflec- 
tion of  the  termination,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  by 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  the  Englilh  and  French.  TheChinele 
language  is  perhaps  the  leaft  improved  of  any  language, 
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that  has  fubfifted  for  any  time  ;  this  probably  is  owing  to 
their  want  of  alphabetical  writing  :  every  word  ecrnong 
them  had  a  charader  peculiar  to  it,  fo  that  letters  and 
words  were  the  fame  in  number  in  their  language ;  this 
rendered  it  of  immenfe  difficulty  to  underftand  their  wri- 
ting among  themfelves,  and  quite  impoffible  to  foreigners : 
but  they  were  vaftly  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  Jefuits  from 
Europe,  that  came  among  them,  could  eafily  write  their 
language  by  our  alphabet :  and  as  they  ufe  the  fame  word 
in  different  tones,  for  different  meanings,  thefe  fathers  alfo 
foon  found  a  way  of  diftinguilliing  thefe  in  writing,  by 
certain  marks  and  accents  placed  over  the  word  differing, 
as  it  was  to  be  differently  taken. 

3.  Some  have  amufed  themfelves,  with  inventing  a  lan- 
guage, with  fuch  a  regular  grammar  as  might  be  eafily  im- 
derltood,  and  having  this  language  brought  into  general  ufe. 
AVe  have  a  remark  of  this  kind,  in  Father  Lami*s  rheto- 
rique,  in  French,  and  he  fays  the  grammar  of  the  Tartar 
language  comes  neareft  to  it.  We  have  alfo  had  fome 
fchemes  and  propofitions  of  thiskind inEnglifli,  but  it  feems 
wholly  chimerical.  I  fhall  only  obferve  further,  that  fome 
few  have  imagined,  that  the  Hebrew  language  itfelf  was  ori- 
ginally, and  when  compleat,  a  perfeft  language,  and  that 
we  now  have  it  only  maimed,  and  but  a  fmnll  part  of  it. 
Thefe  fuppofe  the  language  to  be  generated  thus,  by  tak- 
ing the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  firft  going  through  them 
regularly  by  two,  and  then  by  three,  ab,  ag,  ady  c'c.  aha, 
abb^  &:c.  AH  thefe  fchemes  arc  idle,  becaufe  no  perfon 
can  poffibly  lay  down  rules  beforehand,  for  every  thing 
that  may  hereafter  be  thought  and  fpoken,  and  therefore, 
when  they  are  brought  out  thviy  wuU  be  exprelfed  as  thofe 
to  whom  they  firfl:  occur  fliall  incline,  and  cufiom  will 
finally  fix  them,  and  give  them  their  authority. 

Leaving  thefe  things  therefore,  as  matters  of  more 
curiofity  than  ufe,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  eloquent  fpeech, 
and  its  hillory  as  an  art.  It  is  plain,  that  in  the  progi'cfs  oi." 
fociety  and  the  commerce  of  human  life,  it  would  foon 
appear  that  fome  fpoke  w  ith  more  grace  and  beauty,  and 
fo  as  more  to  incline  the  hearers  to  their  fentimcnts,  than 
others ;  neither  is  ,it  h^rd  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  early 
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in  repute.  In  the  firft  aflaciations  of  mankind,  they 
muft  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  thofe  who  had  the 
power  of  perfuafion.  In  uncultivated  focieties,  it  is  fo 
fUll :  In  an  Indian  tribe,  the  fachem  or  wife  man  diredts 
their  councils.  The  progrefs  of  oratory  towards  perfec- 
tion, mufl  have  been  evidently  in  fadl,  like  the  progrefs 
of  all  other  human  arts,  gradual,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  encourage hient  given  to  its  exercife.  It  prevailed, 
where  the  Hate  of  things  and  conftitution  of  government 
favored  it,  but  not  otherwife.    • 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  by  the  confent  of  all,  and 
by  the  memorials  of  antiquity  that  are  left,  poetry  was 
more  ancient  than  oratory ;  or  perhaps  we  may  rather 
fay,  that  the  firll  exertions  of  genius  in  eloquent  expreffion 
were  in  poetry,  not  in  profe.  It  has  frequently  been  made 
matter  of  critical  inquiry,  why  poetry  was  prior  to  ora- 
tory, and  why  fooner  brought  to  perfedlion.  I  do  not 
perceive  very  clearly,  what  great  advantage  there  is  in  de- 
termining this  queilion,  fuppofing  we  Ihould  hit  upon  the 
true  reafons  :  one  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that  the  circum- 
ffance  in  poetry  that  gives  generally  the  higheft  pleafure, 
viz.  a  ftrong  and  vigorous  fancy,  is  leaft  indebted  to  appli- 
cation, inflrudl-ion  or  time  for  its  perfe£lion :  therefore 
poetical  productions  in  general,  and  that  fpecies  of  them 
in  particular  which  have  moft  of  that  quality,  mufl  be  as 
eafily  produced  in  uncultivated  times,  as  any  other  ;  and 
for  fome  reafons  given  in  a  former  difcourfe,  mull:  appear 
then  with  the  greateft  effedl.  Whereas,  to  fuccefs  in 
oratory,  fome  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  even 
fome  experience  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  neceflary.  Ano- 
ther difference  is  plain  ;  poetical  productions  having  ge- 
nerally pleafure  or  immediate  entertainment  as  their  de- 
fign,  may  produce  that  effeft  in  any  age  ;  whereas  the 
circumflances  that  rendered  the  orator's  difcourfe  inter- 
eding,  are  all  gone. 

Perhaps  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  incitements  to 
poetry  are  more  general.  A  poet  pleafes  and  obtains 
fame  from  every  fingle  perfon  who  reads  or  hears  his  pro- 
ductions; but  an  affembly,  bufinefs,  and  an  occafion  are  ne- 
ccffary  to  the  orator.     This  laft  is  likewife  limited  in  point 
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of  place  and  fituation.  Oratory  could  not  thrive  In  a  ilate 
where  arbitrary  power  prevails,  becaufe  then  there 
is  nothing  left  for  large  aflemblies  and  a  diffufive  public 
to  determine  ;  whereas  poetry  is  pleafing  to  perfons  un- 
der any  form  of  government  whatever. 

1'hofe  who  have  given  the  hiflory  of  oratory  have 
ratlicr  given  us  the  hillory  of  the  teachers  of  that  art  than 
its  progrefs  and  effeds.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however, 
that  in  this  as  well  as  in  poetry,  criticifm  is  the  child  and 
not  the  father  of  genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment  by  reflection  upon  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  Criticifm  inquires  what  was  the 
caufe  of  things  being  agreeable  after  the  effett  has 
been  feen.  Ward  brings  a  citation  from  Cicero  to  fliow 
that  the  orator's  art  was  older  than  the  Trojan  war.  The 
purport  of  this  is  that  Homer  attributes  force  to  Ulyfes* 
ipeeches,  and  fweetnefs  to  Neflor's  ;  perhaps  alfo  he  has 
charaClerifed  Menelaus'  manner  as  fimple,  fliort  and 
unadorned.  There  is  not,  however,  any  certainty  in  this 
art  being  much  ftudied  or  explained  in  thefe  early  times 
from  this  citation  ;  for  though  Homer  is  an  excellent  poet, 
of  inimitable  fire  and  great  ftrength  of  natural  judgment, 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  kept  fo  perfeftly  to  propriety  as  to 
defcribe  only  the  manner  and  flyle  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  ^which  was  250  years  before  his  own. 
I  (liould  be  more  apt  to  conclude  that  he  had  defcribed 
manners,  characters  and  fpeakers  as  they  were  in  his  own 
time,  with  a  little  air  of  antiquity. 

We  are,  however,  told  by  Paufanius,  that  the  firfl;  fchool 
of  oratory  in  Greece  was  opened  in  the  fchool  of  Thefeus, 
the  age  preceding  that  war.  If  there  be  any  certainty  in 
this,  its  being  taught  in  Greece  has  been  very  ancient 
indeed  ;  but  thefe  being  fabulous  times,  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  depended  upon.  However,  it  is  certain  that  oratory 
flouriilied  early,  and  was  improved  greatly  in  Greece. 
Many  circumftances  concurred  to  produce  this  efleCt. 
The  fpirit  and  capacity  of  the  people — the  early  intro- 
duction of  letters — but  chiefly  their  political  fitua- 
tion— the  freedom  of  their  Hates — die  frequency  of  pub- 
lic affemblies— and  tlie  importance  of    their  decifionr; 

Vol.  III.  3  I' 
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There  is  much  faid  of  the  fplrlt  and  capacity  of  th«* 
Greeks  for  all  the  arts,  and  to  be  fure  ■  their  climate  ^o 
ferene  and  temperate  might  have  all  the  efFeft  that  a  cli- 
iiiate  can  have  ;  but  I  reckon  the  two  other  caufes  much 
more  confiderable.  The  introduftion  of  letters  is  neceffary 
to  the  improvement  and  perfe6lion  of  a  language,  and  as 
they  were  early  blefled  with  that  advantage,  they  had  the 
bell  opportunity  of  improving.  However,  the  laft  caufe 
of  all  is  much  more  powerful  than  both  the  former,  though 
perhaps  literature  is  necellary  to  be  joined  with  it  to  pro- 
duce any  great  efFeft.  As  to  fome  of  the  other  arts, 
particularly  painting  and  ftatuarj'-,  an  eminent  modern 
critic  fays,  the  Greeks  could  not  but  excel,  becaufe  theyy 
of  all  others,  had  the  beft  images  from  nature  to  copy. 
He  fays  that  the  games  inGreece,  in  which  the  beft  formed 
bodies  for  agility  and  ftrength  in  the  whole  country  were 
feen  naked,  and  ftriving  and  exerting  themfelves  to  the 
very  utmoft,  muft  have  prefented  to  perfons  of  genius 
originals  to  draw  from,  fuch  as  in  moft  other  nations  never 
are  to  be  feen.  If  this  remark  is  juft  in  the  other  arts, 
the  influence  of  eloquence  in  the  public  aflemblies  of  thefe 
free  Itates  mufi:  have  had  a  fimilar  effeft  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking. 

The  art  of  fpeaking  in  Greece,  however,  does  not  feem 
to  have  rifen  high  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  powerful  an  orator  that  he  kept  up  his  in- 
fluence in  the  city  as  much  by  his  eloquence  as  tyrants- 
did  by  their  power.  There  is  a  palfage  of  Cicero,  which 
feems  to  fay  that  he  was  the  firll  who  prepared  his  dif- 
courfes  in  writing,  and  fome  have  been  fimple  enough 
to  believe  that  he  read  them. ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  more 
manifeft  millake,  becaufe  adlion  or  pronunciation  was 
by  all  the  ancients  confidered  as  the  great  point  in  ora- 
tory. There  were  to  be  feen  in  Cicero  and  Qiiintilian's 
times  orations  faid  to  be  of  Pericles ;  but  both  thefe  great 
orators  feem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  his,  be- 
caufe ihey  did  not  at  all  feem  to  come  up  to  the  great  fame 
of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Bayle,  a  very  eminent  critic, 
fays  juftly  that  thefe  great  men  might  be  miftaken  in 
that  particular ;  for  a  very  indifferent  compofiticn  may 
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foe  the  work  of  a  very  great  orator.  The  grace  of  elo- 
cution and  the  power  of  aftion  might  not  only  acquire  a 
man  fame  in  fpeaking,  hut  keep  up  his  influence  in  pub- 
lie  aflembhes.  Of  this  we  have  two  very  great  Britilh 
examples,  Mr.  Whitefield  in  the  pulpit,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  fenate. 

After  Pericles  there  were  many  great  orators  in  Greece, 
and  indeed  all  their  ftatefmen  were  orators  till  the  time 
of  Demofthenes,  when  the  Grecian  eloquence  feems  to 
have  attained  its  perfedion.  The  praifes  of  this  great 
fpeaker  are  to  be  fo  generally  met  with  that  I  Ihall  not 
infill  upon  them  at  all,  furdier  than  reminding  you, 
it  hat  though  no  doubt  eminently  qualified  by  nature,  he 
needed  and  received  great  improvement  from  art. 

The  Roman  eloquence  was  of  much  lliorter  duration. 
It  is  true  that  the  Roman  ftate  being  free,  and  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  people  having  much  in  their  power,  it 
feems,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  gone  upon, 
that  public  fpeaking  mull  have  been  in  efleem  ;  but  there 
is  fomething  peculiar.  The  Romans  were  for  many  ages 
a  plain,  rough,  unpoliflied  people.  Valor  in  war  was  their 
idol,  and  therefore  though  to  be  fure  from  the  earlieft  times 
the  affemblies  mud  have  been  managed  in  their  delibera- 
tions by  their  fpeakers,  yet  they  were  concife  and  una- 
dorned, and  probably  confided  more  of  telling  them  their 
ftory,  and  Ihowing  their  wounds,  which  was  of  frequent 
practice  among  them,  than  any  artful  or  palTionate  ha- 
rangues. The  firll  fpeakers  of  any  eminence  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  hillory,  were  the  Gracchi.  Cicero 
I  believe  makes  little  mention  even  of  them.  Anthony 
and  Craffus  were  the  firft  celebrated  orators  among  the 
Romans,  and  they  were  but  in  the  age  immediately  be- 
fore Cicero  himfelf,  and  from  his  time  it  rather  fell  into 
decay. 

I  have  faid  above  that  genius  and  excellence  was  before 
criticifm.  This  is  very  plain ;  for  though  we  read  of  fchools 
and  rhetoricians  at  different  times  and  places,  thefe  are 
conndered  by  the  great  mailers  as  perfons  quite  contemp. 
tlble.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  remarkable  paifage  in  Ci- 
cero in  his  Brians,  .  At  hunc  (fpeaking  of  Pericles)  no[\ 
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declamator  &c.  The  firfl:  juft  and  truly  eminent  critic  in 
Greece  was  Ariftotle,  who  flourifhed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Demoflhenes.  And  Cicero  himfelf  was  the  firft  eminent 
critic  among  the  Romans.  Ariftotle  has  laid  open  the 
principles  of  eloquence  and  perfuafion  as  a  logisian  and 
philofopher,  and  Cicero  has  done  it  in  a  ftill  more  maf- 
terly  manner,  ,  as  a  philofopher,  fcholar,  orator  and 
ilatefman  ;  and  I  confefs  unlefs  he  has  had  many  authors 
to  confult  that  we  know  nothing  of,  his  judgment  and 
penetration  are  quite  admirable,  and  his  books  de  Oratore 
&c.  more  finilhed  in  their  kind,  than  any  of  his  ora- 
tions themfelves. 

As  to  the  effects  of  oratory,  they  have  .  been  and  are 
ilirely  very  great,  but  as  things  feen  through  a  mill,  or  at 
a  great  diHance,  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  in  their  fize,  I  am 
apt  to  think  many  fay  things  incredible,  and  make  fuppo- 
fitions  quite  contrary  to  nature  and  reafon,  and  therefore 
to  probability.  Some  fpeak  and  write  as  if  all  the  anci- 
ent orators  had  a  genius  more  than  human,  and  indeed 
by  their  whole  ilrain  feem  rather  to  extinguilh  than  ex- 
cite an  ardor  to  excel.  Some  alfo  feem  to  me  to  go  upon 
a  fuppofition  as  if  all  the  people  in  the  ancient  republics 
had  been  fa^es  as  well  as  their  llatefmen  orators. 
There  is  a  remark  to  be  found  in  many  critics  upon  a 
ilory  of  Theophraflus  the  philofopher,  from  which  they 
infer  the  delicacy  of  the  Athenians.  That  philofopher 
it  feems  went  to  buy  fomething  of  an  herb  woman  at  a 
Hall,  and  fhe  in  her  anfwer  to  him  it  feems  called  him 
flranger.  This  they  fay  fliows  that  flie  knew  him  by  his 
accent  not  to  be  a  native  of  Athens,  although  he  had 
lived  there  thirty  years.  But  we  are  not  even  certain 
that  her  calling  him  flranger  implied  any  more  than  that 
he  was  unknown  to  her.  Befides,  though  it  were  true, 
that  llie  difcovered  him  not  to  be  an  Athenian  born,  this 
is  no  more  than  M^hat  happens  in  G\rtry  populous  country 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  accent  which  will  deter- 
iTiine  a  man  to  be  of  one  country  or  province,  rather 
than  another,  and  I  am  fomewhat  of  opinion  that  this 
would  be  more  difccrnible   in  Greece  than  any  M'here 
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elfe.  The  different  dialeds  of  the  Greek  tongue~were 
not  reckoned  reproachful,  as  many  local  differences  are 
in  Britain,  which  therefore  people  will  endeavor  to  rid 
themfclves  of  as  well  as  they  can.  In  iliort  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  an  aifembly  of  the  vulgar  in  Athens  was 
jufl  like  an  aflembly  of  common  people  among  us, 
and  a  fenate  at  Athens  in  underftanding  and  tafte  was  not 
fuperior  to  the  fenate  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  fome  of 
them  were  but  mere  mobs;  and  that  they  were  very  difor- 
derly  is  plain  from  what  we  read  of  Plato  being  pulled 
down  from  the  defl<:  when  he  went  up  to  defend  Socra- 
tes. 

The  mofl:  remarkable  ftory  of  the  efle6l  of  oratory  is 
that  told  of  Cicero's  power  over  Caefar  in  his  oration  for 
C.  Ligarlus.  This  is  very  pompoully  told  by  fome  cri- 
tics, that  Caefar  came  to  the  judgment  feat  determined  to 
condemn  him,  and  even  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  fign 
his  condemnation,  but  that  he  was  interelled  by  Cicero's 
eloquence,  and  at  laft  fo  moved  that  he  dropped  the  pen 
and  granted  the  orator's  requeft.  But  fuppofing  the  facts 
to  have  happened,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  jullnefs  of 
the  remark.  Csefar  was  a  great  politician,  and  as 
we  know  he  did  attempt  to  eftablifh  his  authority 
by  mercy,  it  is  not  unlikely  both  that  he  determined 
to  pardon  Ligarius,  and  to  flatter  Cicero's  vanity  by  giv- 
ing him  the  honor  of  obtaining  it.  In  fliort,  oratory 
has  its  chief  power  in  promifcuous  aflemblies,  and  there 
it  reigned  of  old,  and  reigns  Hill,  by  its  vifible  effects. 


LECTURE   VI. 

WE  now  proceed  to  conlider  eloquence  as  divided 
into  its  three  great  kinds — the  fublime,  the 
fimple,  and  the  mixed.  This  is  very  unhappily  exprell- 
ed  by  Ward,  who  divides  Ityle  into  the  low,  the  middle, 
and  the  fublime.  Low  is  a  word  which  in  its  nrft  and, 
literal  fenfe,  fignifies  fituation,  and  when  applied  meta- 
phorically, never  is  in  any   inftance  ufed   in  a    good 
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fenfe,  but  always  fignifies  what  is  either  unhappy,  or  bale 
and  contemptible,  as  we  fay  a  man's  or  a  Hate's  finan- 
ces arc  low.  We  fay  a  man  is  in  a  low  Hate  of  health. 
We  fay  he  is  guilty  of  low,  mean  practices.  A  low, 
mean,  paltry  llyle.  It  was  therefore  conveying  a  very 
wrong  idea  to  make  low  one  of  the  different  kinds  of 
ftyle.  You  may  obferve  that  I  have  introduced  this  dif- 
tindlion  in  a  minner  fomewhat  different  from  him,  and 
fome  other  authors.  They  confider  it  as  a  divifion  of  flyle. 
I  choofe  rather  to  fay  there  are  three  different  great  kinds 
into  which  eloquence  and  compofition  may  be  divided. 
The  reafon  is  I  believe,  the  word  style  which  was  ufed 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  efpecially  the  latter, 
has  like  many  others  gradually  changed  its  meaning.  At 
firftit  fignifiedthe  manner  of  writing  in  general,  and  is 
even  fometimes  ufed  fo  Hill,  but  more  commonly  now  in 
Englilh  it  is  confined  to  the  didion.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  fay  fublimity  in  fentiments  and  ftyle,  fo 
as  to  dillinguilli  the  one  from  the  other.  I  am  fenfible 
that  even  in  this  confined  fenfe  there  is  a  fublimity,  fim- 
plicity,  and  mediocrity  in  language  itfelf,  which  will  na^ 
rurally  enough  fall  to  be  explained,  but  it  is  better  upon 
the  whole  to  confider  them  as  different  kinds  of  eloquence 
for  feveral  reafons. 

Sublimity  in  writing  confifls  with  all  ftyles,  and  parti- 
cularly many  of  the  highefl:  and  moft:  admired  examples 
of  fublimity  are  in  the  utmofl:  fimplicity  of  ilyle.  Some- 
times they  are  fo  far  from  lofing  by  it,  that  they  owe  a 
great  part  of  their  beauty  and  their  force  to  it.  That 
remarkable  example  of  fublimity  in  the  Scripture,  is 
wholly  in  the  fimple  fiyle.  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  th.cre 
'^'  was  light."  There  are  alfo  many  others  in  Scripture, 
'^  The  gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  vanity  and  lies," — '-'•  1  am 
•■  that  1  am." 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  alfo,  even  the  fimpleft,  i\o 
fometimes  admit  great  force  of  expreflion,  though  more 
iiirclv,  and  there  is  a  great  danger  in  the  fimple  manner  of 
writing  by  admitting  lofty  cxpreflions  to  fwell  into  bom- 
ball.  The  mixed  kind  frequently  admits  of  fublimity  oi 
llyk,  and  indeed  is  called  mixed,  as  conHding,  as  it  were, 
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alternately  of  the  one  and  the  other,  or  being  made  up  of 
a  proportion  of  each. 

The  fablime  kind  of  writing  chiefly  belon-i^s  to  the  fol» 
lowing  fubjefts  :  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  orations  on  great 
fubjefts,  and  then  particularly  the  peroration.  Nothing 
can  be  too  great  for  thefe  fubjefts,  and  unlefs  they  are 
treated  with  fublimity,  tliey  are  not  treated  fuitabl}%  The 
jimple  kind  of  writing  belongs  to  fcientific  writing,  cpif- 
tolary  writing,  eflay  and  dialogue,  and  to  the  whole  in- 
ferior fpecies  of  poetry,  paftorals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  S^c. 
The  mixed  kind  belongs  to  hiftory,  fyftem,  and  ccntro- 
•Verfy.  The  firfl  fort  mull  be  always  fublime  in  fenti- 
ment  or  language,  or  both.  The  fecond  may  be  often 
fublime  in  fentiment :  fometimes,  but  very  rarely  in  Ian- 
guage.  The  mixed  admits  of  both  forts  with  full  propri- 
ety, and  may  be  often  fublime  both  in  fentiment  and  lan- 
guage. 

Let  us  now  confider  thefe  three  great  kinds  of  compo* 
fition,  feparately,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named 
them. 

I.  Of  the  fublime  manner  of  writing — This  is  very 
difficult  to  defcribe  or  treat  of,  in  a  critical  manner.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  all  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  not  ex-- 
cepting  thofe  of  the  greateft  judgment,  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion,  when  they  come  to  explain  it,  have  uied  nothing 
but  metaphorical  expreffions.  It  is  however  certain  in 
general,  that  metaphor  fliould  be  kept  as  much  as  poilibls 
out  of  definition  or  explication.  Thele  all  agreeing  tliere^ 
fore  in  this  circumftance,  feems  to  Ihow  that  fublimity  is 
a  fmgle  or  fimple  idea,  that  cannot  be  refolved,  divided  or 
analyfed,  and  that  a  taiie  for  it,  is  in  a  good  meafure,  a 
lading  of  nature.  The  critics  tell  us,  that  fublimity  is 
that  which  furpriles,  raviflies,  tranfports  :  thefe  are  words 
frequently  applied  to  its  cffeds  upon  the  hearers,  and 
greatnefs,  loftinefs,  majeily,  are  afcribed  to  the  fentiments, 
to  the  charafter,  to  the  perfon.  An  oration,  or  the  fub- 
lime parts  of  a  poem,  have  been  compared  to  the  voice 
of  thunder,  or  penetration  of  lightning,  to  the  impetu- 
©fity  of  a  torrent ;  this  lall,  is  one  of  the  beft  metaphorical 
expreffions  for  fublimity  in  eloquence,  becaufe  it  carries 
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in  it,  not  only  the  idea  of  great  force,  but  of  carrying  away 
every  thing  with  it  that  oppofes  or  lies  in  its  way.  That 
may  be  faid  to  be  fublime,  that  has  an  irrefiftible  influ- 
ence on  the  hearers,  and  when  examined,  carries  in  it  the 
idea  of  great  power  and  abilities  in  the  fpeaker  :  yet  even 
this  is  not  fufiicient,  it  has  the  character  of  greatnefs,  as 
dillinct  from  that  of  beauty,  fweetnefs  or  ufe.  Burke,  on 
the  fublime,  has  endeavored  to  fliow  that  fublimity  and 
beauty,  though  generally  united  in  our  apprehenfions,  are 
dillinc^t  qualities,  and  to  be  traced  to  a  different  fource. 
Of  fublimity  in  particular,  he  fays  it  is  always  allied  to 
fuch  things  as  raife  the  pafTion  of  terror :  but  of  this  I 
will  fpeak  more  fully  upon  a  head  I  have  referved  for  that 
purpofe  ;  in  which  I  propofe  to  inquire  into  the  firil  prin- 
ciples of  talle  or  approbation  common  to  this  and  all  other 
arts. 

Longinus  mentions  no  lefs  than  five  different  fources 
of  the  fublime.  (i)  Greatnefs  or  elevation  of  mind.  (2) 
Pathos  or  paffion.  (3)  Figure.  (4)  Noblenefs  of  language. 
(5)  Compofition  or  arrangement  of  words.  But  though 
the  laft  two  of  thefe  are  of  confiderable  moment,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  augment  the  force  as  well  as  beauty 
of  a  difcourfe,  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  that  nature,  as 
to  be  confideretl  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  three. 
Therefore  leaving  what  is  to  be  faid  upon  them  to  the  next 
head,  when  it  will  properly  occur,  I  fhall  confider  the 
others  in  their  order. 

I.  Greatnefs  or  elevation  of  mind — Tliis  is  the  firfl 
and  radical  fource  of  fubHmity  indeed.  It  is  quite  im- 
pofiible  for  a  man  to*  attain  to  fublimity  of  compofilion, 
unlefs  his  foul  is  great,  and  his  conceptions  noble  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  that  pofPeffes  thefe,  can  hardly  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  meanly.  Longinus  gives  it  as  an  advice, 
that  a  man  fliould  accuftom  his  mind  to  great  thought. 
But  if  you  aflc  me  what  are  great  thoughts,  I  confefs  my- 
felf  unable  to  explain  it,  and  unlefs  the  feeling  is  natural, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  impoflible  to  impart  it ;  yet  it  feems  to  be 
pretty  generally  underilood.  It  is  common  to  fay  fuch  a 
man  has  a  great  foul,  or  fuch  another  has  a  mean  or  little 
foul.     A  great  foul  afpires  iu  its  hopes  ;   is  not  eafily  ter- 
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tified  by  enemies  or  difcouraged  by  difficulties.  It  is 
worth  while  to  confider  a  little  the  effeft  of  a  man's  out- 
ward circumftances.  The  mind  to  be  fure,  cannot  be 
wholly  made  by  any  circumftances.  Sentiments  and  ftate 
are  different  things.  Many  a  great  mind  has  been  in 
narrow  circumftances,  and  many  a  little  rafcal  has  been  a 
king  ;  yet  education  and  manner  have  a  fenfible  effe6l 
upon  men  in  general.  I  imagine  I  have  obferved,  that 
when  perfons  of  great  rank,  have  been  at  the  fame  time, 
men  of  real  genius,  they  have  generally  excelled  in  ma- 
jefty  and  dignity  of  fentiments  and  language.  This  was 
an  advantage  generally  enjoyed  by  the  ancients  whofe 
writings  remain  to  us ;  having  but  their  own  language  to 
ftudy,  and  being  early  introduced  into  public  life,  and 
even  into  the  conduftof  the  greateft  affairs,  they  were  led 
into  noblenefs  of  fentiment.  Xenophon,  Demofthenes^ 
Cicero,  Caefar,  were  all  of  them  great  ftatefmen,  and  two 
of  them  great  generals,  as  well  as  writers.  In  modern 
times,  there  is  a  more  fcompleat  partition  of  employments, 
fo  that  the  ftatefman,  general  and  fcholar,  are  feldom  found 
united  in  the  fame  perfon  ;  yet  I  think  it  appears  in  faft, 
that  when  ftatefmen  are  alfo  fcholars,  they  make  upon  the 
whole,  greater  orators  and  nobler  writers,  than  thofe  who 
are  fcholars  merely,  though  of  the  greateft  capacity.  In 
every  ftation  however,  this  remark  has  place,  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  fublimity  in  writing,  to  endeavor  to  acquire 
a  large  and  liberal  manner  of  thinking.  Whilft  [  am 
making  ufe  of  this  language,  I  would  caution  you  againft 
thinking  that  pride  and  vanity  of  mind,  arc  at  all  allied  to 
greatnefs,  in  this  refped.  There  is  a  fet  of  men  called 
free-thinkers,  who  are  "pleafed  to  arrogate  to  themfelves,  a 
large  and  liberal  manner  of  thinking,  and  the  generality 
of  them,  are  as  little  creatures,  as  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Addifon  compares  them  to  a  fly  lighting  upon 
a  great  building,  and  perceiving  the  fmall  interftices  be- 
tween the  ftones,  cries  out  ofvaft  chafms  and  irregularities, 
which  is  wholly  owing  to  the  extreme  littlenefs  of  his 
fight,  that  is  not  able  to  fee  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
the  whole  building. 

Vol.  hi.        .  -.  G 
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When  r  am  upon  this  fubjed  of  greatnels  and  eleva^ 
tlon  of  thought  as  one  Iburce  of  the  fiiblime,  you  will 
naturally  expcel  that  I  Ihould  give  fome  examples  to  il- 
luflrate  it.  I  Ihall  begin  with  fome  out  of  the  fcriptures, 
where  indeed  there  is  the  greateft  number,  and  thefe  the 
noblellthat  can  well  be  conceived.  "  I  am  God  alone,  and 
befides  nie  there  is  no  faviour — Who  is  this  that  darkeneth 
counfel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? — Who  will  fet  the 
briars  and  thorns  a.gainft  me  in  battle,"  &:c.  See  alfo  two 
paiiages  inimitably  grand — Ifa.  40.  12 — and  v.  21,  and 
onwards. 

To  mention  fome  of  the  layings  in  heathen  antiquity — - 
Alexander's  faying  to  Parmenio  is  certainly  of  the  great 
kind,  yet  perhaps  with  a  confiderable  mixture  of  pride  as 
well  as  greatnefs.  Parmenio  told  him  if  he  were  Alexan- 
der he  would  aft  in  a  certain  manner.  Anfwer.  So 
would  I  if  I  were  Parmenio.  That  of  Porus,  the  Indian 
king,  to  Alexander  however,  was  much  greater.  When 
he  was  Alexander's  prifoner,  and  was  aflced  by  that  prince 
how  he  expeded  to  be  treated  ?  He  anfwered,  Like  a  king. 
Capfar's  famous  laying  of  veni,vidi,vici,has  often  been  quo- 
ted as  a  concife  and  noble  defcription  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
conqueils ;  yet  1  confefs  I  think  it  very  dubious ;  it  has 
n&t  only  an  air  of  improper  vanity,  but  looks  like  an  in- 
tended  and  lilly  play  upon  the  words,  and  what  we  call 
alliteratio.  They  are  three  words  of  the  fame  length, 
the  fame  tenfe,  and  the  fame  beginning  and  ending. 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  I  believe  in  that  for  Mar- 
cellus,  has  a  very  noble  complim.ent  to  Ceefar,  when  he 
lays  the  gods  had  given  nothing  to  men  fo  great  as  a  dif- 
pofition  to  fliew  mercy.  But  of  all  great  fayings  on  re- 
cord  there  is  none  that  ever  mads  fuch  an  impreffion 
upon  me  as  that  of  AylifFe  to  king  James  the  Hid.  He 
had  been  detecled  in  fome  of  the  plots,  &c.  The  king 
laid  to  him,  Mr.  AylilTe,  don't  you  knov/  'tis  in  my  power 
lo  pardon  yoa  ?  Yes  (lays  he)  1.  know  it  is  in  }  our  power, 
but  it  is  not  in  your  nature ! 

It  is  necefiary  to  put  you  in  mind  in  reading  books  of 
criticifm,  that  when  examples  of  greatnefs  of  fentiment 
are  P'-'^'hced  from  Homer  and  the  other  ancient  writers. 
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that  all  clrcumftarices  nftiift  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  form 
a  jufi:  opinion  concerning  tiieni.  We  mull  remember 
his  times,  and  the  general  belief  of  his  countrymen  with 
regard  to  theology,  and  many  other  fubjefts.  There  mull 
be  a  probability  to  make  a  thing  natural,  otherwife  it  is 
not  great  or  noble,  but  extravagant.  Homer  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  goddefs  Difcord,  fays,  her  feet  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  her  head  was  covered  with  the  clouds.  He 
makes  Pluto  look  up  and  affirm,  that  Neptune  would 
open  hell  itfelf,  and  make  the  light  to  lliine  into  that  dark 
abode.  There  are  forae  of  thefe  that  appear  to  me  luf- 
picious  even  in  Homer  himfelf ;  fuch  as  v/hen  he  makes 
Jupiter  brag  that  if  all  the  other  gods  were  to  hang  at  the 
bottom  of  a  chain,  and  earth  and  fea,  and  all  along  with 
them,  he  would  tofs  them  all  up  as  eafiiy  as  a  ball. 
However  it  was  with  regard  to  him,  who  was  taught  to 
believe  in  Jupiter  fitting  upon  Alount  Olympus,  or  quaf- 
fing Neftor  in  the  council  of  the  gods,  modern  and  Chrif- 
tian  writers  and  fpeakers  fliould  be  careful  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  or  even  fuch^al- 
lufions  to  the  heathen  theology  as  could  only  be  proper  to 
thofe  who  believed  in  it. 

There  is  the  more  reafon  to  infifl  upon  this,  that  as 
grandeur  and  fublimity  is  commonly  a  great  obje6l  of 
ambition,  particularly  with  young  perfons,  they  are  very 
ready  to  degenerate  into  bombafl.  You  ought  always  to 
remember  that  the  language  ought  to  be  no  higher  than  the 
fubjecl,  or  the  part  of  the  fubjec^  that  is  then  immediate!}'- 
handled.  See  an  example  of  the  different  ways  of  a  fim- 
pie  and  a  turgid  writer,  upon  the  very  fame  fentiment 
where  the  Roman  empire  was  extended  to  the  x^-ellern 
coall  of  Spain,  Sextus  Rufus  fmiply  tells  it  thus— Hifpa- 
nius  per  Decimum  Brutum  obtenuimus  et  ufque  ad  Ga- 
des  et  oceanum  pervenimus.  FJorus,  taking  a  more  lofty 
filght,  favs — Decimus  Brutus  aliquanto  totius,  2vc. 

I  have  only  furtlier  to  obferve,  that  in  fublime  defcrip- 
lions  great  care  lliould  be  taken  that  they  be  all  of  a  piece, 
and  nothing  unfuitable  brouglit  into  viev.'.  T.onginus 
juilly  blamed  the  poet  Hcfiod,  that  after  he  had  faid  every 
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thing  he  could  to  render  the  goddefs  of  darknefs  terrible, 
he  adds,  that  a  llinking  humor  ran  from  her  nofe^ — a  cir- 
cumftance  highly  difgufling,  but  no  way  terrible. 


LECTURE     VII. 

I  COME  now  to  the  fecond  fource  of  the  fublime, 
which  is  pathos,  more  commonly  called  in  Englilh 
the  pathetic,  that  is,  the  power  of  moving  the  paffions. 
This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  fubjed :  a  power 
over  the  paffions  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  a  poet,  and 
it  is  all  in  all  to  an  orator.  This  every  one  will  perceive 
if  he  only  recollects  what  influence  paffion  or  fentiment 
has  upon  reafon,  or,  in  other  words,  inclination  upon  the 
pradlical  judgment.  He  that  pofiefles  this  power  in  a 
high  degree  has  the  highefl:  capacity  of  ufefulnefs,  and  is 
likewife  able  to  do  the  greateft  raifchief.  Sublime  fenti- 
Tnents  and  language  may  be  formed  upon  any  fubjeft, 
.and  they  touch  the  heart  with  a  fenfe  of  fympathy  or 
approbation  ;  but  to  move  the  paffions  of  others  fo  as  to 
incline  their  choice,  or  to  alter  their  purpofe,  is  particu- 
larly the  defign  of  eloquence. 

The  chief  paffions  eloc[uence  is  intended  to  work  upon 
are,  rage,  terror,  pity,  and  perhaps  defire  in  general,  though 
occafionally  he  may  have  occafion  to  introduce  every  af- 
feftion.  In  a  heroic  poem  every  affedlion  may  be  faid  to 
take  its  turn ;  but  the  different  fpecies  of  oratory,  or  the 
different  obje£ls  and  fubje6ls  of  it,  may  be  faid  to  divide 
the  paffions.  A  fpeaker  in  political  or  deliberative  affem- 
blies  may  be  faid  to  have  it  in  view  to  excite  the  paffion 
of  rage  ;  he  may  naturally  defire  to  incenfe  his  hearers 
againft  their  enemies,  foreign  and  domellic,  reprefenting 
the  firll  as  terrible  and  dangerous,  to  excite  averfion  and 
hatred,  and  the  other  as  weak  or  worthlefs,  to  excite  con- 
tempt. An  example  of  this  you  have  in  the  great  fub- 
je£t  of  Demoflhene's  orations,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon—- 
another  in  Cicero's  difcpurfes  againll  Cataline  and  An- 
thony.    Pity  is  die  chief  paffion  attempted  to  be  raifed  at 
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the  bar,  imlefs  in  criminal  caufes,  where  indignation  againft 
villainy  of  every  kind  is  the  part  of  the  accufer.  Terror 
and  its  attendants  belong  very  much  to  a  fpeaker  in  the 
pulpit ;  rage  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  but  in  an  impro- 
per fenfe,  to  raife  a  ftrong  and  fteady,  but  uniform  indig- 
nation, againft  evil.  But  even  this  a  fpeaker  from  the 
pulpit  Ihould  endeavor  to  convert  into  compaflion  for 
the  folly  and  wretchednefs  of  the  guilty  perlbn.  Pity 
feems  to  be  the  fmgle  obje6l  in  tragedy. 

One  talent  of  great  moment  towards  raifmg  the  paf- 
fions  is  a  ftrong  and  clear  imagination  and  defcriptive 
manner  of  fpeaking,  to  paint  fcenes  and  objedls  llrongly, 
and  fet  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  hearers.  To  feleft 
fuch  circumflances  as  will  have  the  moft  powerful  effedl, 
and  to  dwell  only  upon  thefe.  We  have  not  any  where 
in  Englifh  a  finer  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  choice 
and  ufe  of  circumftances,  than  the  fpeech  v/hich  Shake- 
fpeare  has  made  for  Anthony  in  the  tragedy  of  Casfar. 
It  appears  from  the  hiftory  that  Anthony  did  fuccefsfully 
raiie  the  fury  of  the  Romans  againft  thofe  who  killed 
Caefar,  and  I  think  he  could  hardly  feledl  better  images 
and  language  than  thofe  we  have  in  the  Englifti  poet. 

But  yefterday,  &c. 

I.  To  raifmg  the  paffions  with  fuccefs  much  penetration 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  neceflary.  Without 
this  every  attempt  muft  fail.  In  confirmation  of  this  re- 
mark, though  there  are  perfons  much  better  fitted  for  it 
by  nature  than  others,  tJie  moft  powerful  in  raifing  die 
paffions  have  generally  been  thofe  who  have  had  much 
acquaintance  with  ma'nkind  and  practice  in  Hfe.  Re- 
clufe  ftudents  and  profefied  fcholars  will  be  able  to  difco- 
ver  truth,  and  to  defend  it,  or  to  write  moral  precepts 
with  clearnefs  and  beauty  ;  but  they  are  feldom  equal  for 
the  tender  and  pathetic  to  thofe  who  have  been  much  in 
what  is  called  the  world — by  a  well  known  ufe  of  that  word 
though  almoft  peculiar  to  the  Englifli  language.  There 
is  perhaps  a  double  reafon  for  perfons  well  verfed  in  the 
v/ays  of  men  having  the  greateft  power  upon  the  paf- 
fions.    They  nat  only  know  others  better,  and  therefore 
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how  to  touch  them,  but  their  own  hearts  it  is  likely  liave 
been  agitated  by  more  paffions  than  thofe  whofe  lives  have 
been  more  calm  and  even. 

2.  To  raifmg  the  paffions  of  others,  it  is  neccflary  the 
orator  or  writer  lliould  feel  what  he  would  communicate. 
This  is  fo  well  known  a  rule,  that  I  am  almoll  afhamed  to 
mention  it,  or  the  trite  quotation  commonly  attending  it ; 
"  Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  ell  primum  ipfj  tibi."  You 
may  as  well  kindle  a  fire  with  a  piece  of  ice,  as  raife  the 
paffions  of  others  while  your  own  arc  flilL  I  fuppofe  the 
reafon  of  this,  if  we  would  critically  examine  it,  is,  that  we 
believe  the  thing  to  be  a  pretence  or  impofition  altogether, 
if  we  fee  that  he  who  wilhes  us  to  be  moved  by  what  he 
fays,  is  notwithftanding  hi mfelf  unmoved.  The  offence 
is  even  fomething  more  than  barely  negative  in  fome  ca- 
fes. If  we  hear  a  man  fpeaking  with  coldnefs  and  indif- 
ference, where  we  think  he  ought  to  be  deeply  interefted, 
we  feel  a  certain  difappointment,  and  are  filled  with  dif- 
pleafure  ;  as  if  an  advocate  was  pleading  for  a  perfon  ac- 
cufed  of  a  capital  crime,  if  he  fhould  appear  with  an  air 
of  indifference  and  unconcern,  let  his  language  and  com- 
pofition  be  what  they  will,  it  is  always  faultlefs  or  dif- 
gufting  :  or  let  a  minifter  when  fpeaking  on  the  weighty 
fubjedl  of  eternity,  fliow  any  levity  in  his  carriage,  it 
muit  weaken  the  force  of  the  moft  moving  truths  ;  where- 
as, when  we  fee  the  fpeaker  wholly  engaged  and  poffeffed 
by  his  fubjeft,  feeling  every  paffion  lie  v/iflies  to  commu- 
siicate,  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  him  without  referve,  and 
are  formed  after  his  very  temper  by  receiving  his  inftruc- 
tions. 

3.  It  is  a  dire6lion  nearly  allied  to  this,  a  man  Ihould 
neverattempt  to  raife  the  paffions  of  his  hearers  higher  than 
the  fubjedl  plainly  merits  it.  There  are  fome  fubjefts, 
that  if  we  are  able,  are  of  fuch  moment  as  to  deferve  all 
the  zeal  and  fire  we  can  poffibly  bellow  on  them,  of  which 
we  may  fay,  as  Dr.  Young,  "  Paffion  is  reafon,  tranfport, 
"  temper  here."  A  lawyer  for  his  client,  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  innocent ;  a  pati-iot  for  his  country,  which  he 
believes  to  be  in  danger  :  but  above  all,  a  minifler  for  his 
people's  everlalling  welfare,  may  Ipeak  with  as  much 
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force  and  vehemence,  as  his  temper  and  frame  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of;  but  in  many  other  cales  it  is  eafy  to  tranfeend. 
the  bounds  of  reafon,  and  make  the  language  more  lofty 
than  the  theme.  We  meet  often,  for  example,  with  rai- 
fed  and  labored  encomiums  in  dedications,  a  fpecies  of 
writing  the  moft  difficult  to  fucceed  in,  of  any  almoft,  that 
can  be  named.  The  perfon  honored  by  this  mark  of 
the  author's  efleem,  is  very  feldom  placed  in  the  fame 
rank  by  the  public,  that  he  is  by  him.  Befides,  though 
he  were  really  meritorious,  it  feldom  comes  fairly  up  to 
the  reprefentation  :  the  truth  is,  to  correfpond  to  the  pic- 
ture, he  fhould  be  almoft  the  only  meritorious  perfon  of 
the  age  or  place  in  which  he  lives.  Now,  confidcring 
how  cold  a  compliment  this  is  to  all  the  reft,  and  parti- 
cularly to  thofe  wlio  read  it,  there  is  little  wonder  that  fuch 
rhapfodies  are  treated  v/ith  contempt.  I  have  often 
thought  the  fame  thing  of  funeral  panegyrics  :  when  a 
man  dies,  whofe  name  perhaps,  was  hardly  ever  heard  of 
before,  we  have  a  fplendid  character  of  him  in  the  news- 
papers, where  the  prejudice  of  relations  or  the  partiality 
of  friendfhip  do  juft  what  they  pleafe.  I  remember  at  the 
death  of  a  perfon  whom  I  fhall  not  name,  who  was  it  mull 
be  confelfed,  not  inconfiderable  for  literature,  but  otherwiie. 
had  not  much  that  was  either  great  or  amiable  about  him, 
an  elegiac  poem  was  publiflied,  which  began  with  this 
line,  "  Whence  this  aitonifliment  in  every  face."  Had 
the  thing  been  really  true,  and  the  public  had  been  deeply 
affedled  with  the  lofs,  the  introdudlion  had  been  not  in- 
elegant ;  but  on  fuch  a  pompous  exprelfion,  when  the 
reader  recollefted  that  he  had  ken  no  marks  of  public  af- 
tonifhment,  it  could  not  but  tempt  him  to  fmile. 

4.  Another  important  remark  to  be  made  here,  is,  that 
a  writer  or  fpeaker  in  attempting  the  pathetic,  fliould  con- 
fider  his  own  natural  turn,  as  well  as  the  fubjedl.  Some 
are  naturally  of  a  lefs  warm  and  glowing  imagination, 
and  in  themfelves  fufceptible  of  a  lefs  degree  of  paflion 
than  others  ;  thefe  fhould  take  care  not  to  attempt  a  flight 
that  they  cannot  finifh,  or  enter  upon  fuch  fentiments  and 
language  as  they  will  probably  link  as  it  were,  and  fall 
awav  from,  in  a  little  time.  Such  fliould  fubltitute  gravity 
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and  fo'.emiiity,  inllead  of  fire,  and  only  attempt  to  makd 
their  difcourfe  clear  to  the  underlianding,  and  convincing 
to  the  confcience  :  perhaps,  this  is  in  general  the  beft 
way  in  ferious  difcourfes  and  moral  writings  ;  becaufe, 
though  it  may  not  produce  fo  llrong  or  ardent  emotions,  it 
often  leaves  a  deeper  and  more  lafling  impreffion. 

Of  Figiirathe  Speech. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  this  exprefiion ;  "  The  tropes 
and  figures  of  rhetoric."  This  exprefiion  is  not  juft ; 
the  terms  arc  neither  fynonimous,  nor  are  they  two  dif- 
tinft  fpecies  of  one  genus — Figure  is  the  general  expref- 
fion  ;  a  trope  is.  one  of  the  figures,  but  there  are  many 
more.  Every  trope  is  a  figure,  but  every  figure  is  not  a 
trope :  perhaps  we  may  fay  a  trope  is  an  expedient  to 
render  language  more  extenfive  and  copious,  and  may  be 
iifed  in  tranquility  ;  whereas,  a  figure  is  the  effe6l  of 
pafiion.  This  difi:indion  however,  cannot  be  univerfally 
maintained  ;  for  tropes  are  oftentimes  the  effe6l  of  paffion 
as  well  as  of  the  narrownefs  of  language.  Figures  may  be 
defined  any  departure  from  the  plain  dired:  manner  of  ex- 
prefiion, and  particularly  fuch  as  are  fuggeiled  by  the  pafil- 
ons,  and  differ  on  that  account,  from  the  way  in  which  we 
would  have  fpoken,-if  in  a  fiate  of  perfed  tranquility. 
Tropes  are  afpecies  of  figures,  in  which  a  word  or  phrafe  Is 
made  ufe  of  in  a  fenie  different  from  its  firft  and  proper 
fignification,  as  "•'  The  Lord  is  a  fun  and  fliield  ;"  where 
the  words  "  fun  and  Ihielcl,"  are  ufed  tropically.  There 
are  feveral  different  tropes. 

I  Metonomy — This  is  a  very  general  kind  of  trope, 
comprehending  under  it  feveral  others  ;  the  meaning  of 
it  is  a  change  of  name,  or  one  name  for  another  :  this 
maybe  done  feveral  ways :  (i)  The  caufe  may  be"  put 
for  the  effedt,  or  the  effeft  for  the  caufe  :  as  when  we  fay, 
cold  death ;  becaufe  death  makes  cold :  Old  age  kept 
him  behind,  that  is,  made  him  v/eak,  &:c.  (2)  The  author 
for  his  works.  (3)  The  thing  containing,  for  the  thing 
contained  :  as  drink  the  cup,  that  is,  the  liquor  in  the  cup. 
(4)  A  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole  for  a  part; 
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as  my  roof  for  my  houfe  ;  my  houfe  is  on  fire,  when  only 
a  fmall  part  of  it  burns — This  is  called  fynechdoche.  (5) 
A  general  term  for  a  particular  ;  a  hundred  reafons  miiy 
be  given,  that  is,  many  reafons  may  be  given.  (6)  A  pro- 
per name  for  a  characleriilic  name,  as  he  is  a  Nero  for  a 
cruel  man,  or  a  Sardanapulus  for  a  voluptuous  monarch^' 
All  thefe  and  many  more  are  metonemies. 

2  Metaphor — this  might  as  well  have  been  the  gene- 
ral term,  as  trope ;  for  it  alfo  fignifies  change  of  expref- 
ilon  :  it  is  a  fpecies  of  trope,  by  which  any  term  is  appli- 
ed in  a  fenfe  different  from  its  natural  import,  as  when 
we  fay  a  tide  of  pleafure,  to  exprefs  the  impetuofity  of 
pleafure  :  when  the  heavens  are  faid  to  be  over  our  heads 
as  brafs,  and  the  earth  under  our  feet  as  iron. 

3  Allegory — This  is  continuing  the  metaphor,  and  ex- 
tending it  by  a  variety  of  expreflions  of  the  fame  kind,  as 
the  Lord  is  my  Ihepherd,  he  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pailures — he  maketh  me  to  feed  befide  the  ftill 
waters. 

4  Irony — In  ufmg  words  direclly  contrary  to  their 
meaning ;  as,  "  No  doubt  you  are  the  people  and  wifdom 
"  fliall  die  with  you." 

5  Hyperbole — When  things  are  carried  be5'0nd  theii" 
truth,  to  exprefs  our  fentiments  more  ftrongly,  as  "  Swift- 
*'  er  than  the  wind,  whiter  than  fnow. 

6  Catachrefis — is  the  firfc  trope  of  all,  when  words  are 
ufed  in  an  oppofite,  and  fometimes  in  an  impolTible  fenfe/ 
as  when  chains  and  Ihackles  are  called  bracelets  of  iron. 

Figures, 

Figures  cannot  be  fully  enumerated,  becaufe  they  are 
without  number;  and  each  hgure  may  be  ufed  feveral 
different  ways,  (t)  Exclamation — This  is  nothing  elfe 
than  a  way  of  expreffing  admiration  or  lamentation,  as 
Oh  !  Alas  1  Heavens!  &:c.  ufed  by  perfons  much  moved. 
(2)  Doubt — This  is  frequently  the  expreffion  of  a  doubt- 
ful  mind,  in  fufpenfe  what  to  do.  This  is  defcribed  by 
Virgil,  hi  the  diftrefs  of  Dido,  when  Eneas  left  her  ; 
"  Shall  I  go  to  the  neighboring  kings  whom  1  liave  fo  gf-r 
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•'  ten  defpifcd :"  Sometimes  it  is  a  beautiful  figure,  and 
obliges  peribns  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  fometimes  of  what 
they  would  otherwife  have  omitted :  "  "Ulio  is  this  that 
*'  Cometh  from  Edom?"  (3)  Epanorthofis — This  is  a  cor- 
rection or  improvement  of  what  has  been  faid  :  "  You  are 
*'  not  truly  the  fon  of  a  goddefs,  nay  you  muft  have  fucked 
a  tygrefs.'*  (4)  Pleonafm — This  is  a  redundancy,  as  "  I 
"  have  heard  it  with  my  ears,  he  fpake  it  with  his  mouth." 
(5)  Similitude — This  is  comparing  one  thing  with  ano- 
ther, as  "  he  fliall  be  like  a  tree  planted  &c.  (6)  Diilri- 
bution — This  confifls  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  fe- 
veral  correfpondent  images  :  "  Their  throat  is  an  open 
*'  lepuichre,  their  tongues  have  ufed  deceit."  (7)  Profo- 
popei — When,  perfons  dead  or  abfent,  or  diflferent  from 
the  fpeaker,  are  brought  in  fpeaking,  as  Cicero  fuppofes 
his  country  or  Italy,  and  all  the  public  faying  to  him, 
"  Marius  Tullius  what  are  you  doing  ?"  (8)Apoitrophe — 
When  perfons  dead  or  abfent,  or  any  inanimate  things  are 
fpoken  to,  as  Cicero  fays,  "  O  !  vos,  or  hear  O  !  Heavens, 
"  and  give  ear  O  !  earth."  (9)  Communication — When 
a  f]3eaker  calls  upon  his  hearers  to  fay  what  advice  they 
would  give,  or  what  they  would  have  done  diflerent  from 
what  he  or  the  perfon  whom  he  defends  has  done  ;  What 
could  you  have  done  in  this  cafe  ?  What  fliould  I  do  now  .^ 
(10)  Interrogation — Putting  a  thing  home  to  the  readers, 
as  "  What  fruit  had  you  then  in  thofe  things  of  which 
*'  you  are  now  afhamed:" 


LECTURE    VIII. 

I  Have  now  gone  through  the  account  given  in  tlie  fyf-* 
terns  of  the  tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric  by  which  you 
will  fufficiently  underlland  the  meaning  of  both.  The 
proper  applications  however  of  them  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  moment  and  of  much  greater  drlficulty. 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  before  J  clofe  the  fubjeft  in 
addition  to  what  hath  been  already  interfperfed  through 
the  different  parts  of  it, ' 
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I.  Perhaps  it  Avill  not  be  improper  to  confider  what 
is  the  purpofe   intended  by  figures.     I  have  introduced 
them  here  as  a  means  of  giving  fublimity  to  a  difcourfe, 
but  may  there  not  be   fome  little  analyfis  and  refolution 
of  that  purpofe,  may  we  not  inquire  what  are  the   parti- 
cular effects  of  figures  ?    Are  the  effeds  of  figures  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  all   figures,  the  fame  ?  It  is  certain  that 
figurative  fpeech  is  very  powerful  in  raifmg  the  paffions, 
And  probably  different  figures  are  proper  to  exprefs  or 
excite  different  paffions  ;  admiration,  defire,  pity,    ha- 
tred, rage,  or  difdain.     This  appears  from  the    explica- 
tion of  figures  formerly    given.     But  befides  this,    we 
may  obferve  that  there  are  fome  effects  of  figures  that 
feem  to  be  wholly  unconneded  with   paffion,  of  thefe  I 
fliall  mention  three  ;  ornament,  explication,  convidtion. 
Sometimes  figure  is  made  ufe  of  merely    for  ornament. 
Of  this  Rollin  gives  us  an  example  in  which  an  author 
fays,  "  The  king,  to  give  an  eternal  mark  of  the  efteem. 
'■'•  and  friendfliip  with  which  he  honored  a  great  general 
"  gave  an  illuftrious  place  to  his  glorious  afhes  amidfl 
"  thofe  maflers  of  the  earth,  Vi  ho  preferve  on  the  mag- 
"  nificence  of  their   tombs   an  image    of  the  luflre  of 
"  their  thrones."     Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  all 
the  examples  of  the  ufe  of  figures   to  raife    things  that 
are  mean  and  low  in  themfelves  to  fome  degree  of  dig- 
nity by  the  phrafeology,  or  to  give  a  greater  dignity  to  any 
thing  than  the  fimple  idea  or  the  proper  name  would 
convey,    as     if   one   fiiould    fay,    looking   round     the 
fcene  and  obferving  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Providence 
for  the  fupport  of  innumerable  creatures,  inllead  of  the 
grafs  and  corn  every  Vv'here  growing  in  abundance.     Per- 
haps alfo  under   the  fame  head  may  be   reckoned,  the 
clothing    in  other  terms  any  thing  that  might  be  fuppofed 
difagreeable  or  difgufting,   as  when  Cicero  confelles  that 
the  Servants  of  Milo  killed  Clodius,    he  does   not  fay 
interficerunt  but  he  fays,  "  They  did  that  which^  every 
*'  good  man  would  wifli  his  fervants  to  do  in  like  circum- 
"  ftances."     I  lliall  only  obferve,  that  the  greatefl  delica- 
cy and  judgment  imaginable  is  necefTary  in  the  ufe  of 
figures  with  this  view,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  de 
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generate  into  bombafl:.  Young  perfons  in  their  iirft  com- 
pofitions  and  efpecially  when  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
ancient  literature  frefh  in  their  heads,  are  very  apt  to  be 
faulty  in  this  particular.  A  common  word  or  fentiment 
which  any  body  might  ufe,  and  every  body  would  un- 
derftand,  they  think  mean  and  below  them.,  and  there- 
fore they  have  recourfe  to  unneceflary  figures,  and  hard 
or  learned  phrafes.  Inflead  of  walking  about  the  fields 
they  perambulate  them,  they  do  not  difcover  a  thing, 
but  recognife  it.  Johnfon  the  author  of  the  Rambler  is 
the  mofl:  faulty  this  way,  of  any  writer  of  charafter.  A 
little  play  of  wit,  or  a  few  ftrokes  of  railery,  he  calls  a 
reeiprocation  of  smartness. 

Another  ufe  of  figures  is  for  explication,  to  make  a 
thing  more  clearly  conceived.  This  in  general  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  ufe  of  the  fimilitude,  only  ]  think  when 
figures  arc  ufed  for  illufi:ration  it  is  as  much  to 
afiift  the  imagination  as  the  judgment,  and  to  make  the 
imprefiion  which  was  before  real  and  jufl:  very  ftrong. 
For  example  when  Solomon  fays,  "  Let  a  bear  robbed 
*'  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man  rather  than  a  fool  in  his 
*'  folly."  "  If  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  he  will 
"  return  to  his  folly,"  "  The  foolilli  man  walketh  by 
*'  the  way,  and  he  laith  to  every  one  that  he  is  a  fool." 

A  third  ufe  of  figures  may  be  faid,  although  improperly, 
to  be  for  convi6Vion,  or  to  make  us  more  readily  or  more 
.fully  yield  to  the  truth,  as  when  to  fupport  what  Vi^e  have 
faid,  that  perfons  of  found  judgment  are  referved  in 
fpeech,  we  add,  deep  waters  move  without  noife — or 
that  men  in  eminent  fiations  are  expofed  to  obfervation 
and  cenfure.  "  A  city  that  is  fet  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid."  Inalifuch  cafes  therefore  it  is  certain  that  a  fimi- 
litude is  not  an  argument,  yet  the  analogy  of  nature 
feems  to  carry  in  it  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  and  adds  to  the 
imprefiion  made  upon  the  mind. 

2.  A  fecond  remark  is,  that  figures  of  every  kind 
fhould  come  naturally,  and  never  be  fought  for.  The 
defign  of  explaining  the  feveral  kinds  of  figures  is  not 
to  teach  you  to  make  them,  but  to  correct  them.  Argu- 
V'ieats  and  illufirations  vye  mull  endeavor  to  inyent,  but, 
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•figures  never.  If  they  do  not  flow  fpontaneous,  they  are 
always  forced.  If  a  man  having  proceeded  too  far  in  a 
fubject,  bethinks  himfelf,  that  Jie  will  here  introduce 
a  fimilitude,  or  an  allegory,  or  a  profopeia,  &:c.  He  will 
either  rails  of  it  altogether,  or  he  will  produce  Ibmething 
vaitly  more  jejune  and  infipid  than  it  is  poffihle  for  any 
man  to  make  without  figures.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  ridiculous  chafms  that  fome  peribns  bring  tliemfelves 
to  in  converfation,  when  they  o-fler  to  bring  a  fimilitude 
which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  dTem.  They  will  fay 
*'  He  raged,  and  raved,  and  roared  jufl:  like — I  don't 
'' know  what."  Figures  ihould  be  the  native  expreffion 
of  pauions  or  conceptions  already  felt,  as  they  are  the 
means  of  raifmg  paflions  in  thofe  to  whom  you  fpeak. 
Tuey  fhould  therefore  be  poflerior  in  point  of  time,  to 
the  feelin>is  o'r'  the  fpeaker,  although  prior  to  thofe  of  the 
hearers.  The  great  purpofes  therefore  of  criticifm  on 
this  part  of  the  fubjeft  is  to  prune  the  luxuriancies  of 
nature,  and  fee  that  the  figures  be  juft  and  natural. 

3.  I  have  already  in  fpeaking  upon  the  tropes,  had  oc- 
cafion  to  give  fome  rules  as  to  the  ufs  of  them,  particular- 
ly as  to  the  propriety  and  confiftency  of  them.  But 
there  are  fome  things  to  be  obferved  further  for  explaining 
them.  There  are.  two  characters  frequently  given  to 
tropes,  efpecially  to  metaphors  which  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered.  The  one  is  llrength,  the  other  is  boldnefs.  Thefe 
are  by  no  means  the  fame.  That  is  a  ftrong  me- 
taphor or  image  that  gives  us  a  very  lively  imprelfion  of 
the  thing  reprefented.  As  that  of  the  wife  man,  "  A 
"ftone  is  heavy,  and  the  fand  is  weighty,  but  a  fools 
"  wrath  is  heavier  than*  them  both."  A  bold  image  or 
metaphor  is  that  which  upon  the  whole  is  jufi:  and  ilrong, 
but  is  confiderably  removed  from  common  obfervation, 
and  would  not  eafily  or  readily  have  occurred  to  another. 
It  is  alfo  called  a  bold  image  when  the  refemblance  is  but 
in  one  fingle  point.  There  is  not  any  where  to  be  feen 
a  collection  of  bolder  images,  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
particularly  in  the  defcription  of  the  war-horfe,  among 
which  in  particular  the  following  fecms  to  excell,  "  Hail 
■^  thou  clothed  his  neck    with    thunder."      To  liken 
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the  mane  of  a  horfe  to  thunder,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  every  one  ;  neither  in  idea  does  the  refemblance 
hold  but  in  one  particular,  that  the  flowing  and 
waving  of  the  mane  is  like  the  fheets  and  forked  flakes 
of  lightning. 


LECTURE     IX. 

NOW  come  to  confider  the  fuiple  manner  of  writing. 

If  I  could  explain  this  fully  fo  as  to  make  every  one 
clearly  to  underftand  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  incline 
you  to  admire  and  fludy  it,  I  fliould  think  a  very  difficult 
and  important  point  was  gained.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  bring  young  perfons  efpecially  to  a  tail:e  for 
the  iimplc  way  of  writing.  They  are  apt  to  think  it  of 
little  mom.ent,  not  fo  much  the  obje6l  of  ambition  as  an 
cxercifeof  felf-denial,  to  fay  a  thing  plainly  when  they 
might  have  faid  it  nobly.  I  would  obferve  therefore,  in 
the  very  beginning,  itis  amillake  to  confider  funplicity 
aiid  fublimity  as  univerfally  oppofite,  for  on  the  contrary 
there  is  not  only  a  great  excellence  in  feme  performances 
which  we  may  call  wholly  of  the  fimple  kind  ;  fuch  as 
a  fiory  told  or  an  epillle  written  with  all  the  beauty  of 
fmiplicity,  but  in  the  mod  fublime  and  animated  compo- 
fitions,  feme  of  the  greatefl  fentiments  derive  their 
beauty  from  being  clothed  in  fimple  language.  Simpli-, 
city  is  even  as  neceffary  to  fome  parts  of  an  oration, 
us  it  is  to  the  whole  of  fome  kinds  of  compofition.  Let 
the  fubjecl  be  ever  fo  great  and  interefting,  it  is  prudent^ 
(iecent,  nccelFary,  to  begin  the  difcourfe  in  a  cool  and 
tlifpailionute  manner.  That  man  who  fhould  begin  an 
oration  with  the  fame  boldnefs  of  figure  and  the  fame 
Ingii  pitch  of  voice  that  would  be  proper  towards  the 
clofe  of  it,  would  commit  one  of  the  greateil  faults 
againil  propriety,  and  I  think  would  wholly  prevent  its 
tlfecl  upon  the  hearers. 

But  how  lliall  we  explain  the  fimple  manner  of  writ- 
ing ?    It  is,  fay  many  authors,  that  which  is  likcft  to  and 
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ieaft  removed  from  the  language  of  common  life.  It  mufl 
be  therefore  eafy  and  obvious,  few  or  no  figures  in  the 
expreifion,  nothing  obfcure  in  the  fentiments  or  in- 
volved in  the  method.  Long  fentences  are  contrary  to 
it,  words  either  difficult  or  uncommon  are  inconfiilent 
with  it.  Cicero  and  Horace  have  both  faid,  and  zW  critics 
have  faid  after  them,  it  is  that  which  when  men  hear  they 
think  that  they  themfelves  could  only  have  faid  the  fauie, 
or  that  it  is  juft  a  kind  of  expreffioa  of  their  own  thoughts. 
They  generally  remark  further,  that  it  is  what  feem^ 
to  be  eafy,  but  yet  is  not ;  as  Horace  fays,  ut  fibi  queris 
fperet  idem,  &:c.  We  may  further  obferve,  that  what  is 
truly  fimple  always  carries  in  it  the  idea  of  being  eafy  in 
its  production,  as  well  as  in  imitation,  and  indeed  the 
one  of  thefe  feems  neceflarily  to  fuppofe  the  other.  What- 
ever feems  to  be  the  effect  of  ftudy  and  much  invention, 
cannot  be  fimple.  It  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Anthony's  fpeech  in  Shakefpeare :  I  am  no  ora- 
tor as  Brutus  is,  &.c.  Rollin  has  given  us  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  a  iiory  told  with  a  beautiful  fimplicity  from  Gice- 
I'o's  offices.  There  is  an  example  alio  in  Livy's  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Horatii  &  Curiatli,  only  with  a  little 
more  force  of  expreffion,  as  the  importance  and  folemnity  of 
the  fubjeCt  feeraed  to  require  it.  But  it  requires  a  very  ma- 
ilerly  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  to  perceive  the  beau- 
ties fully  that  are  pointed  at  by  Rollin  in  the  firfl  infiance, 
or  might  eafiiy  be  mentioned  in  clie  hill.  I'here  is  no  au- 
thor in  our  language  who  excels  more  in  fimplicity  than 
Addifon — The  Speftator  in  general  indeed,  but  "efiJecially 
the  papers  Vv'rltten  by  him,  excel  in  this  quality.  Eafe 
and  elegance  are  happily  joined  in  them,  and  nature  it- 
felf,  as  it  were,  feems  to  fpeak  in  them.  If  feme  of  the 
later  periodical  writers  have  equalled,  or  even  excelled 
them  in  force  or  ekgance,  not  one  has  ever  come  up  to 
them  in  fimplicity. 

The  fubjeCts  or  the  fpecies  of  vrrlting  in  which  fimpli- 
city chiefly  Ihines,  are  narration,  dialogue,  epilloiary  writ- 
ing, eifay  writing,  and  all  the  lighter  fpecies  of  poetry,  as 
odes,  fongs,  epigrams,  eligies  and  fuch  like.  The  aiu 
eients  were  remarkable  for  a  love  and  admiration  of  fun- 
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plicity,  and  fome  of  them  remain  to  us  as  eminent  ex- 
amples of  its  excellence.  Xenophon  in  his  inftitution  of 
Gyrus,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  fweet  and  dig- 
nified limplicity.  He  ufes  neither  language  nor  ideas  that 
are  difficult  and  far-fetched.  In  the  fmaller  compofitions 
of  the  ancients,  as  odes,  epigrams,  &.c.  they  were  at 
prodigious  pains  to  polifh  them,  and  make  them  quite  eafy 
and  natural.  They  placed  their  greait  glory  in  bellowing 
much  art,  and  at  the  lame  time  making  it  to  appear  quite 
Lafy  and  artlefs,  according  to  the  faying  now  grown  into 
a  proverb,  artis  est  celare  artem.  The  beauty  of  fimpli- 
city  may  not  appear  at  firfi:  fight,  or  be  at  all  perceived 
by  perfons  of  a  vitiated  talle,  but  all  perfons  of  good 
judgment  immediately,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  time, 
are  charmed  with  what  is  quite  ealy  and  yet  truly  accu- 
rate and  elegant. 

It  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved  that  fmiplicity  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  iownefs  and  meannefs,  and  the 
great  art  of  a  writer  is  to  preferve  the  one  without  dege- 
nerating into  the  other.  It  is  the  eafiefl  thing  in  the 
world  to  fpeak  or  write  vulgarifms,  but  a  perfon  of  true 
tafte  will  carefully  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind.  For 
example,  one  who  would  write  limply,  and  as  near  the 
language  of  plain  peo])le  in  ordinary  difcoLirfe  as  pofTible, 
would  yet  avoid  every  abfurdity  or  barbarifm  that  ob- 
tains a  place  in  common  converfation,  as  to  fay,  "  This 
/'  here  table,  and  that  there  candle."  It  is  alfo  quite 
contrary  to  limplicity  to  adopt  the  quaint  exprelTions  or 
cant  phrafes  that  are  tlie  children  of  fafhion  and  obtain 
for  a  little,  or  in  fome  particular  places  and  not  in  others. 
The  Spcdtator  attacked  v/ith  great  fj)hit  jand  propriety 
feveral  of  thoiethat  were  introduced  into  converfation  and 
writing  in  liis  time,  fuch  as  mob^  rip^pos^  h'lte^  bamboosle^ 
and  feveral  others.  Mofl  of  them  he  fairly  defeated,  but 
one  or  two  of  them  got  die  better  of  liim,  and  are  now 
freely  introduced  into  the  language,  fuch  as  w/o^.  John- 
fon  alfo  has  put  bamboofle  in  his  Di£lionary,  which  he 
calls  indeed  a  low  word.  Arbuthnot  is  his  authority, 
but  it  was  plainly  ufed  by  him  in  the  way  of  ridicule, 
and  therefore  it  ihouldeithernpt  have  been  in  the  Di6tU 
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tidnafy  at  all,  or  fuch  an  authority  fhould  not  have  beeii 
given  for  it. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  requires  an  excellent 
judgment  to  be  able  to  defcend  to  great  fimplicity,  and 
yet  to  keep  out  every  low  expreffion  or  idea*  I  do  not 
think  it  is  eafy  to  be  a  thorough  judge  of  pure  diction  in 
any  lansruage  but  our  own,  and  not  even  in  that  without 
a  good  dc-a'  of  the  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  a  tho- 
rough accbaintance  with  the  bed  authors.  Writers  and 
fpeakers  of  little  judgment  are  apt  by  times  to  go  into 
extremes,  to  fwell  too  m.uch  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  fall 
into  wliJt  is  vulirar  and  ofFenfive  on  the  other. 

When  fpeaking  on  fimplicity,  I  obferve  that  there  is 
a  fimplicity  in  the  tafte  and  coinpofition  of  a  whole 
difcourfe^  different  from  fimplicity  of  fentiment  and  lan- 
guage in  the  particular  parts.  This  will  incline  a  man 
to  avoid  all  unneceffary  ornament,  particularly  the  orna- 
ments of  fafhion  and  the  peculiar  drefs  or  mode  of  the 
times.  We  fay  in  architecture  that  a  building  is  in  a 
fimple  ftyle,  when  it  has  not  great  a  multiplicity  of 
ornaments,  or  is  not  loaded  with  beauties,  fo  to  fpeaki 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  books  written  in  the  fame  agd 
will  differ  very  much  one  from  another  in  this  rcfpedt  ; 
and  thofe  which  have  leaft  of  the  ornaments  then  in  vogue, 
continue  in  reputation  when  the  others  are  grown  ridi- 
culous. I  will  give  you  an  inftance  of  this.  A  fmali 
religious  treatife,  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  ibul  of 
man,  which  is  written  with  great  fimplicity,  and  yet  digni- 
ty, and  miay  now  be  read  with  pleafure  and  approbation 
by  perfons  of  the  beft  tafte  ;  while  moft  of  the  other  writers 
of  his  age  ancNcountry;  are  ridiculous,  or  hardly  intelli- 
gible. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  us  to  form  right  notions  of  fimpli- 
city, to  confider  what  are  the  oppofites,  or  the  greateft  ene- 
mies to  it.  (i)  One  is  abftradion  of  fentiment,  or  too 
great  refinement  of  any  kind  :  of  this  the  greateft  exam- 
ple in  an  author  of  m^rit,  is  the  writer  of  the  Rambler  > 
almoft  every  page  of  his  writings,  furniflies  us  with  inftan- 
ees  of  departure  from  fimplicity,  partly  in  the  fentiment^ 
and  partly  in  the  didion. 

Vol,  m*  I  I 
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[l)  Another,  is  allegory,  and  efpeclally  far-fetched  al* 
lufions,  as  in  the  example  which  the  Spectator  gives  of  a 
poet,  who  fpeaks  of  Bacchus'  cafl  coat :  this  is  little  better 
than  a  riddle,  and  even  thofe  who  difcern  it,  will  take  a 
little  time  to  refled,  that  according  to  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy, Bacchus  was  the  god  of  wine  ;  wine  is  kept  in  callcs, 
and  therefore  an  empty  cafk,  or  at  lead  an  ui'elefs  one, 
may  be  called  Bacchus'  caft  coat. 

(3)  A  third  enemy  to  fimplicity,  is  an  affeftation  of 
learning  :  This  fpoils  fimplicity  many  ways ;  it  introdu- 
ces terms  of  art,  which  cannot  be  underltcod,  but  by  thofe 
■wdio  are  adepts  in  a  particular  branch.  Such  perfons 
have  been  long  expofed  to  ridicule  under  the  name  of 
pedants.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  word  pedantry  has  been 
in  a  manner  confined  to  thofe  addifted  to  claflic  literature, 
and  who  intermix  every  thing  they  fay,  with  fcraps  taken 
from  the  learned  languages ;  but  this  is  quite  improper, 
for  lawyers,  phyficians,  dunces  or  fchoolmafters  are  equally 
ridiculous,  when  they  fill  their  difcourfc  with  words  drawn 
from  their  particular  art. 

(4)  The  only  other  enemy  to  fimplicity  I  fliall  men- 
tion, is  an  ambition  to  excel.  This  perhaps,  lliould  not 
have  been  fo  much  divided  from  the  refl:,  as  made  the  great 
principle  from  which  the  reft  proceed.  Nothing  more 
certainly  renders  a  man  ridiculous,  than  an  over  forward- 
nefs  to  difplay  his  excellence  ;  he  is  not  content  with 
plain  things,  and  particularly  with  fuch  things  as  every 
body  might  fl\y,  becaufe  thefe  would  not  diltinguifli  him. 

On  the  Vv'hole,  as  I  obferved  on  fublimity,  that  one  of  the 
beft  and  fureft  v/ays  to  attain  it  was  to  think  nobly,  fo  the 
beft  way  to  write  fimply,  is  to  think  fimply,  to  avoid  all  af- 
fe6:ation,to  attempt  to  form  your  manner  of  thinking  to 
a  noble  felf-denial.  A  man  little  felicitous  about  what  peo- 
ple think  of  him,  or  rather  having  his  attention  fixed  upon 
quite  another  purpofe,  viz.  giving  information,  or  produ- 
cing conviction,  will  only  attain  to  a  fimple  manner  of 
writing,  and  indeed  he  will  write  beft  in  all  refpedls. 

As  to  the  mixed  ftate  or  manner  of  writing,  as  it 
confifts  of  the  mixture  of  the  other  two,  I  fhall  not  need 
to' fay  any  thing  by  wayof  explaining  it,  but  only  make 
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a  remark  or  two,  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  it.  The 
mixed  kind  of  writing  chiefly  confills  of  hiftorv  and  con- 
troverfy.  The  great  quality  neceffary  to  execute  it  pro- 
perly, is  foundnefs  of  judgment,  to  determine  on  what 
fubjeds,  and  on  what  parts  of  fubjefts  it  is  proper  to  write 
with  fimplicity,  and  on  what  with  force — One  would  wifh 
not  to  go  beyond,  but  juft  to  gratify  a  reader's  inclination 
in  this  refpeil. 

There  are  many  cafes  in  hiflory,  where  the  greateft 
fublimity  both  of  fentiments  and  language,  is  both  ad- 
mitted and  required,  particularly  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
force  that  can  be  admitted  into  defcription,  is  of  impor- 
tance in  hiflory.  Thofe  who  will  read  in  Robertfon's 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  the  account  he  gives  of  the  aftonifh- 
ment,  terror  and  indignation  that  appeared  in  the  En- 
glilh  court,  when  news  was  brought  of  the  maflacre  at 
Paris,  or  in  the  fame  author,  the  account  of  the  execution 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  will  fee  the  force  and  fublimity 
of  defcription.  The  difference  between  fublimity  of  fen- 
timent  and  language  in  an  hiftorian,  and  in  a  poet  or  ora- 
tor, feems  to  me  to  refemble  the  difference  between  the 
fire  of  a  managed  horfe,  when  reined  in  by  the  rider,  and 
marching  with  a  firm  and  ftately  pace,  and  the  fame  when 
ftraining  every  nerve,  in  the  eager  contention  in  a  race. 
We  fnall  enter  a  little  into  this  matter,  if  we  confider  the 
different  images  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  the  different  arts. 
In  poetry  w^e  fay  a  beautiful,  flriking,  fliining  metaphor^ 
fervent,  glowing  imagery.  In  oratory  we  fay  warm,  ani-. 
mated,  irrefiftible.  In  hiftory  we  ufe  the  words  force, 
noblenefs,  dignity  and  majefty,  particularly  thofe  lafl  attri- 
butes, of  dignity  and  majeity.  Herodotus  has  been  of- 
ten called  the  father  of  hillory,  though  I  confeis  I  appre« 
hend  he  has  obtained  this  title,  chiefly  becaufe  of  his  an- 
tiquity, and  his  being  the  firft  that  ever  gave  any  thing  of 
a  regular  hiftory  ;  but  though  he  has  fome  things  augufl 
enough,  yet  he  has  admitted  fo  many  incredible  flories, 
and  even  peculiarities  into  his  work,  as  very  much  de- 
tracts from  its  dignity;  we  muft  indeed  impute  a  good 
deal  of  this  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  impofli- 
bility  of  their  dillinguifhing  truth  from  falfehood,  Sh  well 
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&s  thofe  of  later  ages,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  all 
paft  experience. 

Hiftory  indeed,  is  not  only  of  the  mixed  kind  of  writing, 
foas  to  admit  fometimes  fublimity,and  fometimesfimplici- 
ty,  but  thofe  ftyles  fliould  be  really  blended  together,  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  moil  noble  and  animated  fenti- 
ments,  characters  or  defcriptions  in  hiftory,  fliould  yet  be 
clothed  with  fach  a  gravity  and  decency  of  garb,  fo  to 
fpeak,  as  to  give  an  air  of  fimplicity  to  the  whole,  It  is 
an  advantage  to  a  poem,  that  the  authof  fays  but  little  in 
his  own  perfon,  but  makes  the  characters  fpeak  and  fay 
all ;  and  in  an  orator  it  is  an  advantage,  when  he  can  car- 
ry the  hearers  off  from  himfelf  to  his  fubjeft;  but  above  all, 
?in  hiftorian  fliould  not  fo  much  as  wilh  to  fhine,  but  with 
the  coolnefs  of  a  philofopher,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  judge 
fliould  fct  the  aftors  and  tranfadions  before  the  reader. 

Controverfy  is  another  fubjed  of  the  mixed  kind,  which 
ought  to  be  in  general  written  with  fimplicity,  ytt  will 
fometimes  admit  of  the  ornaments  of  eloquence  :  of  this 
I  Ihall  fpeak  a  little  more  afterwards,  and  therefore  fhall 
now  only  add,  that  controverfy  differs  from  hiftory,  in 
that  it  fometimes  admits  of  paffion  and  warmth,  when 
there  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  foundation  laid  for  it,  a  con- 
troverfial  writer  will  endeavor  to  interell  his  reader,  and 
excite  either  contempt  or  indignation  againft  his  adverfary. 

After  having  given  you  this  view  of  the  three  great 
kinds  of  writing,  or  as  they  are  fometimes  called  different 
flyles,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  there  are  dif- 
tinftioas  of  ftyle,  which  it  is  proper  that  an  able  writer 
jQiould  obferve,  that  do  not  range  themfelves,  at  leaft  not 
fully  and  properly,  under  thefe  three  heads,  but  may  be 
faid  to  run  through  all  the  kinds  of  eloquence. 

Many  eminent  authors  have  faid,  that  the  climates  have 
fome  effect  upon  the  ftyle  ;  that  in  the  warmer  countries 
the  ftyle  is  more  animated,  and  the  figures  more  bold  and 
glowing  :  and  nothing  is  m.ore  common,  than  to  afcribe 
•^  peculiarity  of  ftyle,  and  that  particularly  elevated  and 
full  of  metaphor,  to  the  orientals,  as  it  belonged  to  that 
part  of  the  globe  ;  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  both  this  and 
father  things,  fuch  as  courage,  that  have  been  attributed  to 
^h^  climate,  belong  either  not  to  the  cliqiate  at  all,  or  ia 
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a  fmall  meafare,  and  are  rather  owing  to  tlie  ftate  of  foci- 
ety  and  manners  of  men.  We  have  before  had  occafion 
to  fee  that  all  narrow  languages  are  figured.  In  a  Hate, 
where  there  are  few  or  no  abftraft  ideas,  how  fliould  there 
be  abftract  terms.  If  any  body  will  read  the  poem  of 
Finga],  which  appears  to  have  been  compofcd  on  the 
bleak  hills  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  will  find  as  many 
figures  and  as  bold,  as  in  any  thing  compofed  in  Arabia 
or  Perfia.  The  ftate  of  fociety  then,  is  what  gives  a  par- 
ticular color  to  the  ftyle,  and  by  this  the  flyles  of  difterent 
ages  and  countries  are  diilinguiflied — that  the  climate  does 
but  little,  may  be  feen  juft  by  comparing  ancient  and 
modern  Italy ;  what  difference  between  the  flrength  and 
force  of  the  ancient  Latin  tongue,  and  the  prefent  Italian 
language,  in  the  expreflion  of  fentiments  ;  it  muft  there- 
fore vary  with  fentiments  and  manners  ;  and  what  dif- 
ference between  the  Hern  and  inflexible  bravery  of  a 
tree  ancient  Roman,  and  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  a  mo- 
dern Italian  ;  yet  they  breathed  the  fame  air,  and  were 
nurfed  by  the  fame  foil.  I  will  juft  go  a  little  off  from 
the  fubject  to  fay,  that  a  very  late  author,  (Lord  Kaime) 
feems  to  think  that  the  courage  of  mankind  is  go- 
verned by  the  climates :  he  fays  that  the  northern  cli- 
mates produce  hardened  conftitutions,  and  bold  and  firm 
minds  ;  that  invafions  have  been  made  from  north  to- 
fouth  :  but  I  apprehend,  he  may  be  miftaken  here  both  in 
his  fads,  and  the  reafons  of  them — Invafions  have  not  al- 
ways been  made  from  north  to  fouth  ;  for  the  Roman 
arras  penetrated  very  far  to  the  north  of  their  territory  ; 
the  firft  great  conquerors  of  the  eaft,  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lon, carried  their  arms  to  the  north  :  and  where  the  con- 
quell  ran  the  other  way,  it  was  owing  to  other  circum- 
ftances  ;  and  Dean  Swift  fays  much  nearer  the  truth,  it 
was  from  poverty  to  plenty. 

The  defign  of  this  digrelfion  is  to  fliow^  that  not  only 
the  circumftanccs  that  appear  in  a  language,  but  feveral 
others  that  have  alfo  been  attributed  to  climate,  owe  very 
little  to  it,  but  to  the  ftate  of  mankind  and  the  progrefs 
of  fociety.     The  maxim  of  that  great  modern  writer, 
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Montefqieu,  which  he  applies  to  population,  is  alio  true 
of  language — That  natural  caufes  are  not  by  far  fo  pow- 
erful as  moral  caufes.  Allowing,  therefore,  as  fome 
have  affirmed  that  the  northern  climates  may  give  a 
roughnefs  and  harihnefs  to  the  accent  and  pronunciation, 
I  believe  it  is  all  that  we  can  exped:  from  climate ;  the 
diflinftion  of  ftyles  and  compofition  mull  come  from  an* 
other  original,    ' 
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HAVING  in  a  great  meafure  rejected  the  fuppofition 
of  the  ftyle  in  writing  being  affected  by  the  climate, 
and  ihown  that  it  rather  takes  its  colour  from  the  Hate  of 
fociety,  and  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  men,  it  follows 
that  all  the  great  diftindtions  that  take  place  in  manners 
will  have  a  correfpondent  effe6l  upon  language  fpoken  or 
written.  When  the  manners  of  a  people  are  little  po- 
lilhed,  there  is  a  plainnefs  or  a  roughnefs  in  the  Hyle. 
Abfolute  monarchies,  and  the  obfequious  fubjedion  intro- 
duced at  the  courts  of  princes,  occafions  a  pompous  fwel- 
ling  and  compliment  to  be  in  requell  different  from  the 
boldnefs  and  fometimes  ferocity  of  republican  ftates. 

Seneca  in  remarking  upon  the  Roman  language,  fays. 
Genus  dicendi  mutatur  publicos  mores,  &,c.  This  he  ex- 
emplifies in  the  Roman  language,  which  was  Ihort  and 
dry  in  the  earlieft  ages,  afterwards  become  elegant  and 
ornate,  and  at  lail  loofe  and  diffufe. 

The  llyle  of  an  age  alfo  is  fometimes  formed  by  fome  one 
or  more  eminent  perfons,  who,  having  obtained  reputa- 
tion, every  thing  peculiar  to  them  is  admired  and  copied, 
and  carried  much  into  excefs.  Seneca  has  remarked  this 
alfo,  that  commonly  one  author  obtains  the  palm,  and 
becomes  the  model,  and  all  copy  him.  Hsec  vitia  unuia 
aliquis  inducit.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  example  ot 
it,  of  which  we  may  now  judge  in  SalluH.  He  alfo  very 
properly  obferves,  that  all  the  faults  that  arife  from  imir 
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tation  become  worfe  in  the  imitator  than  in  the  exam- 
ple. Thus  reproving  the  fault  juft  now  mentioned  in 
our  ancefiors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Seneca  himfelf  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fame  thing.  His  manner  of  writing,  which 
is  peculiar,  came  to  be  the  ftandard  of  the  age.  His  man- 
ner has  been  called  by  critics,  point  and  antithefis.  A 
ihort  fentence  containing  a  ilrong  fentiment,  or  a  beauti- 
ful one,  as  it  were  like  a  maxim  by  itfelf.  For  an  example 
or  two  of  this  ;  to  exprefs  the  dellrudion  of  Lyons  he  fays, 
Logdunum  quod  oltandebatur.  Sec.  That  Lyons,  which 
was  formerly  Ihown,  is  now  fought.  And  on  the  fame 
fubjed — Una  nox,  &c.  There  was  but  one  night  be- 
tween a  great  city  and  none.  Quid  eft  eques  Romanus» 
&c.  What !  is  a  Roman  knight  a  freed  man  or  flave  ! 
names  generated  by  ambition  or  oppreffion. 

The  fault  of  this  fententious  manner  of  writing 
does  not  lie  in  the  particulars  being  blameable,  but  in  the 
repetition  and  uniformity  becoming  tedious — when  every 
paragraph  is  fluffed  v/ith  fentences  and  bright  fayings,  ge- 
nerally having  the  fame  tune,  it  wearies  the  ear.  The 
moft  remarkable  book  in  the  Englifh  language  for  putting 
continual  fmartnefs  fentence  and  antithefis  for  elegance, 
is  the  Gentleman  Inllrufted.  I  Ihall  read  you  one  para- 
graph— The  misfortune  of  one  breathes  vigor  into  the 
others  :  They  carry  on  manfully  the  attack — Their  heads 
run  round  with  the  glaffes.  Their  tongues  ride  pofi-. 
Their  wits  are  jaded.  Their  reafon  is  dillanced.  Brutes 
could  not  talk  better,  nor  men  worfe.  Like  fkippers 
in  a  ftorm,  they  rather  hallowed  than  fpoke.  Scarce  one 
heard  his  neighbor,  and  not  one  underflood  him  ;  fo  that 
noife  flood  for  fenfe,  and  every  one  paffed  for  a  virtuofo, 
becaufe  all  played  the  fool  to  extravagance. 

I  fliall  not  enlarge  much  farther  upon  the  difference 
©f  ftyle  arifmg  from  the  character  of  an  age,  as  in  the 
ages  before  the  reformation,  called  the  times  of  chivalry, 
when  military  prowefs  was  the  great  thing  in  requefl — 
their  gallantry  and  heroifm  were  to  be  feen  in  every  writer. 
—At  the  ttme  of   the  reformation    and  the  revival  of 
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learning,  their  citations  of  the  ancient  writers  atid  allull- 
oris  to  the  claflic  phrafes  diflinguifhed  every  author.  In 
the  age  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  of  which  religion 
was  fo  much  the  caufe,  allufions  to  fuigular  expreflions, 
and  theological  opinions,  arc  every  where  to  be  met  with, 
of  which  the  great  Milton  is  an  example. 

But  there  is  another  dillinftion  of  flyles,  which  is 
chiefly  perfonal,  and  will  diftinguifh .  one  author  from 
another,  in  the  fame  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  fame  or 
nearly  the  fame  abilities.  There  are  feveral  different 
epithets  given  to  flyle  in  our  language,  which  I  fhall 
mention  in.  a  certain  order,  which  I  fuppofe  will  contri^ 
bute  fomething  to  explain  the  meaning  of  them.  We 
call  a  ftyle,  fimple  or  plain,  fmooth,  fweet,  concife,  ele- 
gant, ornate,  juft,  nervous,  chafte,  fevere.  Thefe  are 
all  different  epithets  which  will  each  of  them  convey  to 
a  nice  critical  ear,  fomething  different,  though  I  confefs 
it  is  not  eafy  to  define  them  clearly  or  explain  them  ful- 
ly. Plainnefs  and  fimplicity  is  when  the  author  does 
not  feem  to  have  had  any  thing  in  view,  but  to  be  under- 
llood,  and  that  by  perfons  of  the  weakeil  underflanding* 
That  ought  to  be  in  view"  in  many  writings,  and  indeed 
perfpicuity  will  be  found  to  be  a  cbaradler  of  many  ftyles, 
when  there  are  other  great  qualities,  but  we  call  that 
plain  and  funple,  when  there  is  no  difcovery  of  litera- 
ture, and  no  attempt  at  the  pathetic.  ScougaPs  Life  of 
God  in  the  foul  of  man,  and  Dr.  Evans'  Sermons,  are 
admirable  patterns  of  this  manner.  (2)  I  would  call 
that  a  fmooth  ilyle,  when  the  utmoft  care  had  been  taken 
to  meafure  the  periods,  and  to  confult  the  ear  on  the 
llrufture  of  the  fentence  ;  for  this  I  know  no  author 
more  remarkable  than  Hervey,  in  his  Meditations.  (3) 
Sweetnefa  feems  to  me  to  differ  from  the  former  only  in 
that  the  fubjects  and  the  images  are  generally  of  a  pleaf- 
ing  or  foothing  nature,  fuch  as  may  particularly  be  ^ten 
in  Mrs.  Rowe's  Letters  ;  perhaps  alfo  in  a  more  modern 
compolition  by  a  lady,  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague's  Let- 
ters. And  indeed  when  female  authors  have  excelled, 
they  generally  do  excel  in  fweetnefs.     (4)  The  next  is 
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cdnc'ifenefs.  This  is  eafily  underftood,  it  is  jufl:  as  much 
brevity  as  is  confiftent  with  perfpecuity.  It  is  a  beauty 
in  every  writing  when  other  quahties  are  not  hurt  by  it* 
Bat  it  is  peculiarly  proper  for  critical  or  fcientific 
writing,  becaufe  there  we  do  not  fo  much  expect  oi* 
Vv^ant  to  knov/  the  author's  fentiments,  but  as  foon  as 
poffible  to  learn  the  fa6ts,  to  underiland  them  fully* 
and  range  them  methodically.  There  are  many  more 
authors  who  excell  in  this  refpe6l  in  the  French,  than 
in  the  Englilh  language.  Not  only  the  fcientific  wri- 
tings, but  even  political  and  moral  writings  are  drawn 
up  by  them  with  great  cor.cifenefs.  There  cannot  be  grea'- 
ter  concifenefs  than  in  Montefquieu's  Spirit  of  Law§* 
Brown's  Eiiimate  of  the  manners  and  principles  of  the 
times,  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  that  author,  in  his 
manner.  In  eflay  writing,  David  Hume  feems  to  have 
as  happily  joined  concifenefs  and  }:>erfpicuity  as  moft  of 
our  Englifli  writers.  Some  pious  writers  have  been  as 
fuccefsful  this  way  as  moll  of  our  nation  ;  fuch  as  Ma- 
fon's  Sayings,  and  Mafon  on  Self-knowledge.  (5)  A 
llyle  is  called  elegant  when  it  is  formed  by  the  principles' 
of  true  taile,  and  much  pains  is  taken  to  ufe  the  bed 
and  pureft  expreffions  that  the  language  will  afford.  It 
is  very  common  to  join  together  eafe  and  elegance.  The 
gi"eat  patterns  we  have  of  thefe  are  Addifon  and  Tillot- 
fon.  Seed's  Sermons  too  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  very 
much  excelling  in  both  thefe  qualities ;  fo  alfo  does 
David  Hume.  The  other  Hume,  author  of  the  Elements 
of  Criticifm,  though  a  very  good  judge  of  writing,  feems 
in  point  of  ftyle  to  be  very  defedtive  himfelf.  If  he  has 
any  talent  it  is  concifenefs  and  plainnefs  ;  but  he  is  at 
the  fa)ne  time  often  abrupt  and  harfii.  (6)  An  ornate 
ftyle  may  be  faid  to  be  fomething  more  than  elegant,  in^ 
troducing  into  a  compofition  all  the  beauties  of  language^ 
where  they  can  find  a  place  with  propriety.  I  mention^ 
ed  before,  that  Hervey's  ftyle  in  his  Meditations,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fmooth  and  flowing.  I  may  add  it  has  alfo* 
the  qualities  of  elegant  and  ornate.  That  ftyle  is  ele-- 
gant  which  is  correct  and  free  from  faults  ;  that  is  ornate! 
which  abounds  v/ith  beauties.  (7)  The  next  charadleY, 
Vol.  III.  3  i^ 
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of  ftyle,  is  that  it  is  juft.  By  this  I  underfland,  a  paf- 
ticular  attention  to  the  truth  and  meaning  of  every  ex- 
preflion.  Juflnefs  is  frequently  joined  with,  or  other- 
v/ife  exj^refsed  by  precifien  ;  fo  that  (if  I  may  fpeak  fo) 
together  with  a  tafle  which  will  relilli  and  produce  an  ele- 
gance of  lan,g;uage,  there  is  a  judgment  and  accuracy 
which  v>'ill  abide  the  fcrutiny  of  philofophy  and  criticifm. 
Many  well  turned  periods  and  fliowy  expreffions  wilt 
he  found  defective  liere.  This'  juflnefs  of  Jlyte  is  fcarce- 
ly  ever  found  without  clearnefs  of  underfianding-,  fo  that 
it  appears  in  accuracy  of  method,  in  the  whole  difcourfe  as 
well  as  in  the  ilyle  of  particular  parts.  Dr.  Samuel  Clark 
v/as  a  great  example  of  this.  He  was  one  of  thofe  few  ma- 
thematicians who  were  good  writers,  and  vi'hile  he  did 
not  lofe  the  life  and  fervor  of  the  orator,  preferved  the 
precifion  of  the  natural  philofopher.  (8)  Nervous  or 
flrong  is  the  next  ehara6ler  of  Ilyle,  aad  this  implies  that 
ill  which  the  author  does  not  wholly  neglett,  elegance  and 
precilion.  But  he  is  much  more  attentive  to  dignity  and 
force.  A  ftyle  that  is  very  ftronT  and  nervous,  might  ofteii 
receive  a  little  additional  ])oli]]i  by  a  few  niore  epithets 
or  copulatives,  but  cannot  defcend  to  fuch  rninutenefs. 
It  is  a  fine  exprefiion  of  Richard  Baxtei%  upon  ftyle, 
*'  May  I  fpeak  plainly  and  pertinently,  and  fomewhat 
"  nervoufly,  I  have  my  purpofe."  Baxter  was  a  great 
example  of  a  nervous  ftyle,  with  great  negleft  of  cle- 
gance,  and  Dean  Swift  is  an  illuftrious  example  of  the 
ftime  fort  of  diftion,  with  a  very  confiderable  attention- 
to  elegance.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  feemto  write  in  the 
fulliiefs  of  theirhearts,  andtome  without  fcruple  thofe  terms 
are  commonly  beft  thatfirft  prefent  themfelves  to  a  fertile 
invention  and  warm  imaginatioh,  without  waiting  tochoofe 
in  their  room  thofe  that  might  be  more  fmooth  or  Ibnor- 
ous  but  lefs  emphatic.  (9)  Chaftity  of  ftyle  I  think 
ilands  particularly  oppofed  to  any  embellifliments  that  are 
not  natural,  and  neceffary.  Nay,  we  generally  mean 
by  a  very  chafte  writer,  one  who  does  not  admit  even  all 
the  ornaments  that  he  might,  and  what  ornaments  he 
does  admit  are  always  of  the  moft  decent  kind,  and  the 
Hioft  properly  executed,     (10)  Severity  of  ftyle  has  this 
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title  only,  by  way  of  comparifon.  That  is  a  fevere 
flyle  which  has  propriety,  ele.gjance  and  force,  but  feems 
rather  to  be  above  and  to  difdain  the  ornaments  which 
every  body  clfe  would  approve,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
readers  would  defire* 


LECTURE  vXI. 

E  come  now  to  the  third  general  head,,  which 
was  to  Ipeak  of  oratory  as  it  is  divided  into  the 
feveral  parts  which  conftitute  the  art.  Thei'e  have  been 
generally  the  following,  invention,  difpofition,  flyle  or 
compofition,   pronunciation,  including   gefture. 

I.  Invention.  This  is  nothing  elfe  but  finding  out 
the  fentiments  by  which  a  fpeaker  oy  writer  would  ex- 
plain what  he  has  to  propofe,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
he  would  enforce  it.  This  fubjeft  is  treated  of,  very 
largely  in  raofl:  of  the  books  of  oratory,  in  which  I  think 
they  judge  very  wrong.  In  by  far  the  greatefl  number 
of  cafes,  there  is  no  necefTxty  of  teaching  it,  and  where 
it  is  necefFary,  I  believe  it  exceeds  the  power  of  man 
to  teach  it  with  effe£t.  The  very  firfl  time  indeed,  that 
a  young  perfon  begins  to  corapofe,  the  thing  is  fo  new  to 
him,  that  it  is  apt  to  appear  dark  and  difficult,  and  in  a 
manner  impofiihle.  But  as  loon  as  he  becomes  a  little 
accudomed  to  it,  he  finds  much  more  difficulty  in  felea. 
ing  what  is  proper,  than  in  inventing  fomething  that 
feems  to  be  tolerable.  There  are  fome  peribns  I  confefs, 
whom  their  own  fiupidity,  or  that  of  their  relations, 
forces  to  attempt  public  fpeaking,  who  are  entirely  barren, 
and  not  able  to  bring  out  any  thing  either  good  or  bad ; 
but  this  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  it  does  happen,  it 
will  be  fo  burdenfome  to  the  man  himfelf,  that  he  muft 
fpeedily  give  over  the  attempt.  There  are  infinitely  more 
who  have  plenty  of  matter,  fuch  as  it  is,  but  neither 
very  valuable  in  itfelf  nor  clothed  in  proper  language. 
I  think  it  happens  very  generally  that  thofe  who  are  lead 
concife,  and  accurate  are  moil  lengthy  and,  voluminoiig. 
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I  will  therefore  not  fpend  much  time  upon  inver.tion, 
leaving  it  to  the  fpontaneous  produdlion  of  capacity  and 
experience ;  only  obferve  that  it  is  called  a  common  place 
from  whence  you  draw  your  argument.  That  principle 
of  law,  nature,  tafle,  experience,  from  which  you  fetch 
your  topic,  and  apply  it  to  your  particular  cafe,  is  a  com- 
mon place  ;  as  for  example,  if  I  want  to  prove  that  a  firict 
difcipline  in  a  fociety  is  bell:,  I  fay  that  difcipline  which 
will,  in  the  moft  effeftual  manner  reilrain  oHences  is  cer- 
tainly the  heft  ;  this  is  the  topic  or  conmion  place. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  point  out  the  fources  of  inven- 
tion,  or  fhow  from  whence  arguments  may  be  drawn,  for 
they  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  characters  and  qualities 
qf  an  action  or  perfon,  and  from  all  the  circ'umftances  that 
^.ccompany  it.  If  I  mean  to  aggravate  a  crime  or  injury, 
I  fay  it  was  done  deliberately,  obflinatelj,  repeatedly, 
without  temptation,  againil  many  warnings,  and  much 
kindnefs,  that  its  effedls  are  very  bad  to  a  man's  felf,  to 
others,  to  the  character,  the  perfon,  the  eftate,  &.c.  if  I 
want  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  a  free  government,  I  mention 
its  happy  eifeds  in  giving  fecurity  and  happinefs,  pro- ; 
moting  induilry,  encouraging  genius,  producing  value  ; 
g.nd  then  I  apply  to  experience,  and  lliovv  tlie  happinefs 
of  free  Hates,  and  the  mifery  of  thofe  that  have  been  kept 
in  flavery  :  but  I  repeat  the  remark,  that  invention  need 
not  be  taught,  unlefs  it  be  to  one  that  never  yet  compofed 
9.  fen^ence.  There  have  been  books  of  common  places, 
publillied,  containing  arguments  and  topics  for  illuftration 
9.nd  even  fimilitudes — fayings  of  the  ancients,  &:c.  but 
they  are  of  very  little  ufe,  unlefs  to  a  perlbn  that  has 
no  fund  of  his  own,  and  then  one  that  makes  ufe  of 
them  is  like  a  man  walking  on  Hilts  ;  they  make  him 
look  very  big,  but  he  walks  very  feebly, 

2.  The  next  divilion  of  the  oratorial  art,  is  difpofition  or 
diftribution.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoll  moment,  and 
upon  which  inflruftion  is  both  necell'ary  and  ufeful.  By 
difpofition  as  a  part  of  the  oratorial  art,  I  mean  order  in 
general,  in  the  whole  of  a  difcourfe  or  any  kind  of  compo-, 
fition,  be  it  what  it  will.  As  to  the  parts  of  which  a  fingle 
fpe^ph  qr  qr^tion  confifts,  they  will  be  afterwards  cQiiiidern 
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ed.  Before  T  proceed  to  explain  or  point  out  the  way  to 
attain  good  order,  I  would  juft  mention  a  few  of  its  ex- 
cellencies. 

(i)  Good  order  in  a  difcourfe  gives  light,  and  makes  it 
eafily  underllood.  If  things  are  thrown  together  without 
method,  each  of  them  will  be  lefs  underQood,  and  their 
joint  influence  in  leading  to  a  conclufion,  will  not  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  a  noble  exprefiion  of  Horace,  who  calls  it 
luc'idus  ordo^  clear  order.  It  is  common  to  fay,  when  we 
hear  a  confufed  difcourfe,  It  had  neither  head  nor  tail,  I 
could  not  underftand  what  he  would  be  at.  (2)  Order  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  force,  as  well  as  light ;  this  indeed  is  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  the  other,  for  we  fhall  never  be  perfuaded 
by  what  we  do  not  underiland.  Very  often  the  force  of 
reafoning  depends  upon  the  united  influence  of  feveral 
diilinft  proportions,  if  they  are  ranged  in  a  juft  order, 
they  v/ili  all  have  their  effect,  and  fupport  one  another  ;  if 
otherwife,  it  will  be  like  a  number  of  men  attempting  to 
raife  a  weight,  and  one  pulling  at  one  time,  and  another 
at  another,  which  will  do  juft  nothing,  but  if  all  exert  their 
power  at  once,  it  will  be  eafily  overcome. 

(3)  Order  is  alfo  ufeful  for  afiifting  memory.  Order 
is  neceflary  even  in  a  difcourfe  that  is  to  have  a  tranfient 
efFetl,  but  if  any  thing  is  intended  to  produce  a  lafting 
conviction, and  to  have  a  daily  influence,  it  is  ftill  more  ne- 
ceiTary.  When  things  are  difpofed  in  a  proper  order,  the 
fame  concatenation  that  is  in  the  difcourfe,  takes  place  in 
the  memory,  fo  that  when  one  thing  is  remembered,  it  im- 
mediately brings  to  remembrance  what  has  an  eafy  and 
obvious  connexion  with  it.  The  aflociation  of  ideas 
linked  together  by  any  tie,  is  very  remarkable  in  our  con- 
ftitution,  and  is  fuppofed  to  take  place  from  fome  im- 
prefilon  made  upon  the  brain.  If  we  have  feen  two  per- 
ions  bat  once,  and  feen  them  both  at  the  fame  time  on)}-, 
or  at  the  fame  place  only,  the  remembrance  of  the  one 
can  hardly  be  feparated  from  the  other.  I  may  alfo  il- 
luftrate  the  fubjeil  by  another  plain  inftance.  Suppofe  I 
defire  a  perfon  going  to  a  city,  to  do  three  or  four  things 
for  me,  that  are  wholly  unconnected,  as  to  deliver  a  letter 
to  one  perfon — to  yifit  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  bring  me 
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notice  how  he  is— tobuy  acertalnbook  for  me  if  he  can  find 
it — and  to  fee  whether  any  Ihip  be  to  fail  for  Britain  foon, 
it  is  very  poffible  he  may  remember  fome  of  them.,  and  for- 
get the  others ;  but  if  I  defire  him  to  buy  m.e  a  dozen  of 
filver  fpoons,  to  carry  them  to  an  engraver  to  put  my  nam® 
upon  them,  and  get  a  cafe  to  put  them  in,  if  he  remem- 
bers one  article,  it  is  likely  he  will  remember  all  of  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  beft  evidences  that  a  difcourfe  has  been 
compofed  with  dillindnefs  and  accuracy,  if  after  you  go 
away  you  can  remember  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  there  are 
fometimes  difcourfes  which  are  pompous  and  declamatory, 
and  which  you  hear  with  pleafure,  and  fome  fort  of  ap- 
probation, but  if  you  attempt  to  recollect  the  truths  ad- 
vanced, or  the  arguments  in  fupport  of  them,  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  them  to  be  found. 

(4)  Order  conduces  alfo  very  much  to  beauty.  Order 
is  never  omitted  when  men  give  the  principles  of  beauty, 
andconfufion  is  difguftful  juil  on  its  own  account,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  confufed  things  may  be.  If  you 
were  to  fee  a  vaft  heap  of  fine  furniture  of  different  kinds, 
lying  in  confulion,  you  could  neither  perceive  half  fo  dif- 
tinftly  what  was  there,  nor  could  it  at  all  have  fuch  an  effect, 
as  if  every  thing  was  difpofed  in  a  jull  order,  and  placed 
where  it  ought  to  fland ;  nay,  a  much  fmaller  quantity 
elegantly  difpofed,  would  exceed  in  grandeur  of  appear- 
ance a  heap  of  the  mod  coftly  things  in  nature. 

(5)  Order  is  alfo  neceffary  to  brevity.  A  confufed 
difcourfe  is  almoft  never  Hiort,  and  is  always  filled  with 
repetitions.  It  is  with  thought  in  this  refpeft,  as  with 
things  vifible,  for  to  return  to  the  former  fimilitude,  A 
confufed  heap  of  goods  or  furniture  fills  much  more  room 
than  when  it  is  ranged  and  claffed  in  its  proper  order,  and 
every  thing  carried  to  its  proper  place. 

Having  ihown  the  excellence  of  precifion  and  method, 
let  us  next  try  to  explain  what  it  is,  and  that  I  may  have 
fome  regard  to  method  while  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  very 
fubjeft,  I  fliall  take  it  in  three  lights,  (i)  There  mud  be 
an  attention  to  order  in  the  difpofition  of  the  whole  piece. 
Whatever  the  parts  be  in  themfelves,  they  have  alfo 
a  rcjation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  body,  (if  I 
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may  fpeak  fo)  that  they  are  to  compofe.  Every  work, 
be  it  what  it  will,  hiftory,  epic  poem,  dramatic  poem, 
oration,  epiftie,  or  effay,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole, 
and  a  clearnefs  of  judgment  in  point  of  method,  will  de- 
cide the  place  and  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
which  they  are  corapofed.  The  loofeft  effay,  or  where 
form  is  leaft  profefled  or  fludied,  ought  yet  to  have 
Ibme  fliape  as  a  whole,  and  we  may  fay  of  it,  that  it  be- 
gins abruptly  or  ends  abruptly,  or  fome  of  the  parts  are 
mifplaced.  There  are  often  to  be  feen  pieces  in  which 
good  things  are  laid,  and  well  faid,  and  have  only  this 
fault  that  they  are  unfeafonable  and  out  of  place.  Ho- 
race fays  in  his  art  of  poetry,  what  is  equally  applicable 
to  every  fort  of  compofition,  "  Denique  fit  quid  vis  fim- 
"  plex  duntaxit  et  unum,"  and  fliortly  after  "  In  ftlix 
'*  opus  fumma  quis    ponere  totum  nefcit." 

This  judgment  in  planning  the  whole  will  particularly 
enable  a  pcrfon  to  determine  both  as  to  the  place  and 
proportion  of  tlie  particular  parts,  whether  they  be  not 
only  good  inthemfelves,  but  fit  to  be  introduced  in  fuch 
a  work,  and  it  will  alio  (if  I  may  fpeak  lb)  give  a  colour' 
to  the  whole  compofition.  The  necefTity  of  order  in  the' 
whole  llru6lure  of  a  piece  fliows  that  the  rule  is  good 
which  is  given  by  fome,  that  an  orator  before  he  begin 
his  difcourfe,  fliould  concentrate  the  fubje£l  as  it  were, 
and  reduce  it  to  one  fmgle  propofition,  either  expreffed 
or  at  leafc  conceived  in  his  mind.  Every  thing  fliould 
grow  out  of  this  as  its  root,  if  it  be  in  another  principle  to- 
be  explained,  or  refer  to  this  as  its  end  if  it  be  a  point 
to  be  gained  by  perfuafion.  Having  thus  Ihted  the  point 
clearly  to  be  handled  -it  will  afford  a  fort  of  criterion 
v/hether  any  thing  adduced  is  proper  or  improper.  It" 
v\rill  fuggeil  the  topics  that  are  juft  and  fuitable,  as  v/ell 
as  enable  us  to  rejed  whatever  is  in  fubltance^im proper, 
or  in  fize  difproportionate  to  the  defign.  Agreeably  to- 
this  principle,  I  think  that  not  only  the  fubjeft  of  a  fmgle 
difcourfe  fliould  be  reduceable  to  one  propofition,  but  tlie 
general  divifions  or  principal  heads  fliould  not  be  many  in 
number.  A  great  number  of  general  heads  both  bur- 
dens the  memory,  and  breaks  the  unity  erf  the   fubjci^, 
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and  carries  the  idea  of  feveral  little  difcourfes  joined  toge* 
ther,  or  to  follow  after  one  another. 

2.  Order  is  neceffary  in  the  fubdivifions  of  a  fubje£t, 
or  the  way  of  ftating  and  marflialling  of  the  feveral  por- 
tions of  any  general  head.  This  is  applicable  to  all 
Ivinds  of  compofition,  and  all  kinds  of  oratory,  fermons, 
law  pleadings,  fpeeches.  There  is  always  a  divifion  of 
the  parts,  as  Well  as  of  the  whole,  either  exprelled  for- 
mally and  numerically,  or  fuppofed,  though  fupprefled. 
And  it  is  as  much  here  as  any  where,  that  the  conl'uuon 
of  inaccurate  writers  and  fpeakers  appears.  It  is  always 
neceffary  to  have  fome  notion  of  the  whole  of  a  piece, 
and  the  larger  divifion s  being  more  bulky,  fo  to  fpeak,  dif-' 
pofition  in  them  is  more  eafily  perceived,' but  in  the  fmal- 
ler,  both  their  order  and  fize  is  in  danger  of  being  lefs 
attended  to.  Obferve,  therefore,  that  to  be  accurate  and 
juil,  the  fubdivifions  of  any  compofition,  fuch  I  mean  as 
are  (for  example)  introduced  in  a  numerical  feries,  i,  2,  3, 
&c.  Ihould  have  the  following  properties  :  (i.)  They 
ihonld  be  clear  and  plain.  Every  thing  indeed  Ihould  be 
clear  as  far  as  he  can  make  it,  but  precifion  and  dilHncl- 
nefs  fliould  efpeciallj^  appear  in  the  fubdivifions,  juft  as 
the  bounding  lines  of  countries  in  a  map.  For  this  reafoiv 
the  firft  part  of  a  lubdivifion  fliould  be  like  a  fliort  defi- 
riition,  and  when  it  can  be  done,  it  is  bed  expreffed  in  a 
iingle  term  ;  for  example,  in  giving  the  character  of  a 
man  of  learning,  I  may  propofe  to  fpeak  of  his  genius, 
his  erudition,  his  induiby  or  application. 

(2.)  They  Ihould  be  truly  diitinft  ;  that  is,  every  body 
fhould  perceive  that  they  are  really  different  from  one  an- 
other, not  in  phrafe  or  word  only,  but  in  fentiment.  If  you 
praife  a  man  fir  ft  for  his  judgment,  and  then  for  his  under- 
iianding,  they  are  either  altogether  or  Co  nearly  the  fame, 
or  fo  nearly  allied,  as  not  to  require  diilin6lion.  I  have 
beard  a  miniller  on  John  xvii.  11.  Holy  Father,  ccc.  In 
Ihowing  how  God  keeps  his  people,  fays,  (i)  He  keeps 
their  feet.  He  fliall  keep  thy  feet  from  falling.  (2.)  He 
keeps  their  way.  Thou  flialt  keep  him  in  all  his  ways. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  thefe  are  not  two  different  things, 
but  two  metaphors  for  the  lame  thing.     This  indeed  was 
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feulty  alfo  in  another  refpeft  ;  for  a  metaphor  ought  not 
to  make  a  divifion  at  all. 

(3.)  Sub-divifions  fhould  be  neceffary  ;  that  is  to  fay 
taking  the  word  in  the  loofe  and  popular  fenfe,  the  fubjeft 
ftiould  feem  to  demand  them.  To  multiply  divifions, 
even  where  they  may  be  made  really  diftind:,  is  tedious, 
and^"  difguftful,  unlefs  where  they  are  of  ufe  and  impor- 
tance to  our  clearly  comprehending  the  meaning,  or  feel- 
ing the  force  of  what  is  faid.  If  a  perfon  in  the  map  of  a 
country  Ihould  give  a  different  colour  to  every  three 
miles,  though  the  equality  of  the  proportion  would  make 
the  divifion  clear  enough,  yet  it  would  appear  difguitingly 
fuperfluous.  In  writing  the  hillory  of  an  eminent  per- 
fon's  life,  to  divide  it  into  fpaces  of  10  years,  perhaps 
would  make  the  view  of  the  whole  more  exrft ;  but  to 
divide  it  into  fmgle  years  or  months,  would  be  finical  and 
difagreeable.  The  increafe  of  divifions  leads  almoft  una- 
voidably into  tedioufnefs. 

(4.)  Sub-divifions  fhould  be  co-ordinate  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
thofe  that  goon  in  a  feries,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  fhould  be  as  near 
as  poffible  fimilar,  or  of  the  fame  kind.  This  rule  is 
tranfgreffed  when  either  the  things  mentioned  are  wholly 
different  in  Icind,  or  when  they  include  one  another. 
This  will  be  well  perceived  if  we  confider  how  a  man 
would  defcribe  a  fenfible  fubjed,  a  country  for  example; 
New- Jerfey  contains  (i)  Middlefex.  (2)  Somerfet  coun- 
ty. (3)  The  townfliips  of  Princeton  (4)  Morris  county. 
So,  if  one  in  defcribing  the  charader  of  a  real  Chrif^ian, 
fhould  fay,  faith,  holinefs,  charity,  juflice,  temperance, 
patience,  this  would  not  do,  becaufe  holinefs  includes 
juftice,  &:c.  V/hen,  therefore,  it  feems  neceffary  to  men- 
tion different  particulars  that  cannot  be  made  co-ordinate 
they  fhould  be  made  fubordinate. 

(if.)  Sub-divifions  fhould  be  complete,  and  exhaufl:  the 
fubjeft.  This  indeed  is  common  to  all  divifions,  but  is 
of  mofl  importance  here,  where  it  is  mofi;  neglected.  It 
may  be  faid,  perhaps,  how  can  we  propofe  to  exhauft  any 
fubjecl  ?  By  making  the  divifions  fuitablc,  particularly  in 
point  of  comprehenfion,  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt ;  as  an 
cxamiDle,  and  to  mal;e  ufe  of  the  image  before  introduced 
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of  giving  an  account  of  a  country — I  may  fay,  the 
province  of  New-Jerfey  confills  of  two  parts,  Eall  and 
Weft  Jerfey.  If  I  fay  it  confifts  of  the  counties  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  I  muft  continue  till  I  have  enumerated  all 
the  counties,  otherwife  the  divifion  is  not  complete.  In 
the  fame  manner  in  public  fpeaking,  or  any  other  com- 
pofition,  whatever  divifion  is  made,  it  is  not  legitimate  if 
it  does  not  include  or  exhauft  the  whole  fubjeft,  which 
may  be  done,  let  it  be  ever  fo  great.  For  example  :  true 
religion  may  be  divided  various  ways,  fo  as  to  include 
the  whole.  I  may  fay,  that  it  confifts  of  our  duty  to  God, 
our  neighbor  and  ourfelves — or  1  may  make  but  two,  our 
duty  to  God  and  man,  and  divide  the  laft  into  two  fubordi- 
nate  heads,  our  neighbor,  and  ourfelves— or  I  may  fay,  it 
confifts  of  faith  and  praftice — or  that  it  conftfts  of  two 
parts,  a  right  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  and  a  good  life 
and  converfation. 

(6.)  Laftly,  the  fub-divifions  of  any  fubjeft  fliould  be 
connected,  or  fliould  be  taken  in  a  feries  or  order  if  they 
will  poffibly  admit  of  it.  In  fome  moral  and  inteileftual 
ibbjeQs  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  find  any  feries  or  natural 
order,  as  in  an  enumeration  of  virtues,  juftice,  temper- 
ance and  fortitude.  Patience  perhaps  might  as  well  be  enu- 
merated in  any  other  order  ;  yet  there  is  often  an  order 
that  will  appear  natural,  and  the  inverfion  of  it  unnatural 
■ — as  we  may  fay,  injuries  are  done  many  ways  to  a  man's 
perfon,  chara£ler  and  poffeftions.  Love  to  others  in- 
cludes the  relation  of  family,  kindred,  citizens,  country- 
men, fellow-creatures. 

(3.)  In  the  laft  place  there  is  alfo  an  order  to  be  obferv- 
ed  in  the  fentiments  which  makes  the  illuftration  or  am- 
plification of  the  divifions  of  a  difcourfe.  This  order  is 
never  cxpreifed  by  numerical  divifions,  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance,  and  its  beauty  and  force  will  be  particularly 
felt.  It  is,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo,  of  a  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate nature  than  any  of  the  others,  more  various,  and 
harder  to  explain.  I  once  have  faid,  that  all  reafoning 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  fyllogifm,  which  lays  down  princi- 
ples, makes  comparifons,  and  draws  the  conclufion.  But 
we  muft  particularly  guaixl  againft  letting  the  uniformity 
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and  formality  of  a  fyllogifm  appear.  In  general,  what- 
ever eflablilhes  any  connexion,  fo  that  it  makes  th,e  fen- 
timents  give  rife  to  one  another  is  the  occafion  of  order — 
fometimes  neceffity  and  utility  point  out  the  order  as  a 
good  meafure — As  in  telling  a  llory,  grave  or  humorous 
you  muft  begin  by  defcribing  the  perfon-s  concerned, 
mentioning  juft  as  many  circumftances  of  their  character 
and  fituation  as  are  neceffary  to  make  us  underfland  the 
fafts  to  be  afterwards  related.  Sometimes  the  fenfible  ideas 
of  time  and  place  fuggefi;  an  order,  not  only  in  hiftori- 
cal  narrations  and  in  law  pleadings,  which  relate  to  fafts, 
but  in  drawing  of  charafters,  defcribing  the  progrefs  and 
effeds  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  even  in  other  fubjefts, 
where  the  connection  between  thole  ideas  and  the  thing 
Ipoken  of,  is  not  very  ftrong. — Sometimes,  and  indeed 
generally,  there  is  an  order  which  proceeds  from  things 
plain  to  things  obfcure.  The  beginning  of  a  paragraph 
fhould  be  like  the  iharp  point  of  a  wedge,  which  gains 
admittance  to  thic  bulky  part  behind.  It  firft  affirms  what 
every  body  feels  or  muft  confefs,  and  proceeds  to  what 
follows  as  a  neceffary  confequence  :  In  fine,  there  is  an 
order  in  perfuafions  to  a  particular  choice,  which  may  be 
taken  two  ways  with  equal  advantage,  proceeding  from 
the  weaker  to  the  Wronger,  or  from  the  flronger  to  the 
weaker.  As  in  recommending  a  pious  and  virtuous 
life,  we  may  firll  fay  it  is  amiable,  honorable,  plea- 
Jant,  profitable,  even  in  the  prefent  life  ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  makes  death  itfelf  a  friend,  and  leads  to  a  glorious 
immortality ;  or,  we  may  begin  the  other  way,  and  fay 
it  is  the  one  thing  needful,  that  eternity  is  the  great  and 
decifive  argument  that .  fliould  determine  our  choice, 
thougli  every  thing  elfe,  are  in  favor  of  vice,  and  then 
add,  that  even  in  the  prefent  life,  it  is  a  great  miftake  to 
think  that  bad  men  are  gainers,  &c.  This  is  called  fome- 
times the  afcending  and  defcending  climax.  Each  of 
them  has  its  beauty  and  ufe.  It  mull  be  left  to  the  ora- 
tor's judgment  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  either  fit- 
ted for  the  prefent  purpofe,  or  which  he  finds  himfelf  at 
that  time  able  to  execute  to  the  greatell  advantage. 
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LECTURE    XII. 

THE  next  branch  of  this  divifion  is  llylc  or  compo- 
fition.  This,  which  is  fo  great  a  part  of  the  fubjeft, 
has  already  been  confidered  in  one  view,  under  the  three 
great  kinds  of  writing,  and  will  again  be  mentioned  under 
the  two  following  heads,  as  well  as  the  remarks  at  the 
clofe  :  yet  I  will  drop  a  few  things  upon  it  in  this  place. 
I.  It  is  necefTary  that  a  writer  or  fpeaker  fliould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  he  fpeaks,  its  cha- 
radlers,  properties  and  defect,  its  idioms  or  peculiar  terms 
and  phrafes,  and  like  wife  with  as  many  other  languages  as 
poiTible,  particularly  fuch  as  are  called  the  learned  langua- 
ges, the  Latin  and  Greek — Our  own  language  is  the  En- 
glifti.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  mult  be  acquired 
by  extenfive  reading  in  the  beft  authors,  giving  great  at- 
tention to  the  remarks  made  by  critics  of  judgment  and 
erudition,  and  trying  it  ourfelves  in  pra6lice.  Our  lan- 
guage, like  moflof  the  northern  languages,  is  rough,  with  a 
frequent  meeting  of  confonants,  difficult  of  pronunciation; 
•it  abounds  in  monofyllables.  You  may  write  a  v/hole 
page,  and  fcarce  ufe  one  word  that  has  more  than  one 
iyllable  ;  tills  is  a  defe£l,  and  to  be  avoided  v/hen  it  can 
be  done  confidently  with  odier  properties,  particularly 
limplicity  and  perfpicuity.  Our  language  is  faid  to  have 
an  over  proportion  of  the  letter  S,  and  therefore  called  a 
hiffing  language.  This  a  writer  of  judgment  will  endea- 
vor to  avoid,  wherever  he  can  do  it  with  propriety  and 
elegance.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  our  own  language,  can  fcarcely  be  attained  with- 
out fome  acquaintance  with  others,  becaufe  it  is  compari- 
fon  of  one  with  another  which  illuflrates  ail.  There  are  not 
only  fmalier  differences  between  one  language  and  ano- 
ther, but  there  are  fome  general  differences  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  : 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  governed  words  are  pretty 
generally  before  the  verb.      It  is  a  miflake  for  us  to  liiy 
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that  the  Englifh  order  is  the  natural  order,  as  fome  have 
done — It  is  certain  that  they  are  either  both  alike  natural 
and  equally  obvious,  when  once  cuftom  has  fixed  them,  or 
the  ancient  order  is  the  more  natural  of  the  two.  There  are 
two  things,  the  adion  and  the  obje6l,  to  be  conjoined,  and 
it  is  fully  as  proper  to  turn  your  attention  iirft  to  the  ob- 
ject, before  you  tell  what  you  are  to  fay  of  it,  or  what  you 
would  have  done  with  it, as  after.  Iftud  fcalpellum  quod  in 
manu  habes  comnioda  mihi  paulifper,  fi  placet  :  and  in 
longer  and  more  involved  fentences,  the  fufpending  the 
fentiment  for  fome  time  till  it  be  compleated,  is  both 
more  pleafmg  and  more  forcible.  Our  own  language  ad- 
mits of  a  little  tranfpofition,  and  becomes  grander  and 
more  fonorous  by  it,  both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

2.  We  may  attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  claufes  of 
a  fentence,  and  their  proportion  and  found.  Every  fen- 
tencemaybeconfidered  as  having  fo  many  claufes  or  mem- 
bers, which  have,  each  of  them,  fome  meaning,  bul  which 
is  not  complete  till  it  is  clofed.  Every  fentence  is  capable 
of  receiving  fome  degree  of  harmony,  by  a  proper  ftruc- 
ture ;  this  it  receives  when  the  moft  important  ideas,  and 
the  moil  fonorous  exprelfions  occupy  the  chief  places  ; 
but  what,  you  will  fay,  are  the  chief  places  ?  V/e  natu- 
rally, fa3's  an  eminent  French  author  on  this  fubjed,  love 
to  prefent  our  mod  interefiing  ideas  firft  ;  but  this  order 
which  is  dictated  by  feli-love,  is  contrary  to  what  v/e  are 
direQed  to  by  the  art  of  pleafmg — The  capital  law  of  this 
art,  is  to  prefer  others  to  ourfelves,  and  therefore  tl^e  moll 
flriklng  and  interefiing  ideas  come  with  the  greateft  beauty 
as  well  as  force,  in  the  clofe.  Where  the  difference  does 
not  lie  in  the  ideas,  the  words  or  phrafes  that  are  mofl: 
long  and  fonorous  ought  to  be  fo  diflinguiflicd  ;  this  rule 
however,  will  admit  fome  exception,  when  we  are  to  per- 
fuade  or  inftrucl,  for  we  mufl  never  feem  to  have  fweet- 
nefs  and  cadence  chiefly  in  viev/. 

The  rule  of  placing  in  a  fentence  the  mofl  important 
ideas  and  expreffions  lad,  was  taken  notice  of  by  ancient 
writers.  In  verbis  obfervandum  efl,  fays  one  of  them, 
ni  a  majoribus  ad  minus  defcendat  oratio  melius  enim 
dicetur,  vir  efl  optimus,  quam  vir  optimus  e(l.     Some- 
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times  feveral  monofyllables  terminate  a  fentence  well 
enough,  becaufe  in  pronunciation  they  run  into  one,  and 
feem  to  the  hearers  little  difierent  from  a  fmgle  word.  It 
is  an  obfervation,  that  the  ear  itfelf  often  direfts  to  the 
rule  upon  this  lubjeft.  Some  French  critics  obferve  that 
fome  fyllables  in  their  language  which  are  ufually  fhort, 
are  produced  in  the  end  of  a  fentence,  for  inflance,  Je  fuis 
votre  ferviteur  monfieur,  je  fuis  le  votre  ;  where  liotre  is 
Jhort  in  the  firft  fentence,  and  long  in  the  fecond ;  and  I 
believe  the  fame  thing  would  happen  in  tranllating  that 
fentence  literally  into  Englifn. 

The  harmony  of  fentences  is  preferved  either  by  a 
meafured  proportion,  or  regular  gradation  of  the  claufes  : 
Cicero  fays  upon  this  fubjetl,  Si  membra',  &c.  In  every 
fentence  confifting  of  two  menibers  only,  every  body's  ear 
will  make  them  fenfible,  that  the  lall  claufe  after  the  paufe 
of  the  voice  ought  to  be  longefl ;  as  in  Shakefpear,  But 
yellerday,  &c.  In  longer  fentences  there  muff  be  a  great- 
er variety,  and  feveral  caufes  muft  contribute  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  claufes  ;  but  it  is  plain,  the  lafl  muft  be 
longer  than  the  preceding  :  and  fometimes  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  more  than  two  claufes,  has  a  very  happy  efFeft  ; 
fuch  as  thefe  of  Cicero,  Qiieam  quefter  fuerum,  &c.  Again 
he  fays  in  the  fame  oration,  Habet  honorem,  &:c.  There 
is  another  order  in  which  there  are  two  equal,  and  one 
unequal  member,  and  in  that  cafe  when  the  unequal  mem- 
ber is  Ihortefl,  it  ought  to  be  placed  firft  ;  when  it  is 
longeft,  it  ought  to  be  placed  laft,  as  in  the  two  following 
examples ;  Teftis  eft  Africa,  &c.  and  Eripite  nos  ex  mi- 
feries,  &c.  There  is  another  ftrudure  of  the  members  of 
a  fentence,  in  which  this  rule  is  departed  from,  and  yet  it 
pleafes,  becaufe  of  a  certain  exact  proportion,  as  that  of 
Monfieur  Fenelon,  Dans  la  douleur,  &:c.  The  firft  and 
laft  members  are  equal,  and  that  which  is  in  the  middle 
is  juft  double  to  each  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  aiked,  Muft  an  author  then  give  atten- 
tion to  this  precife  meafure  ?  Muft  he  take  a  pair  of  fcales 
or  compafles  to  meafure  every  period  he  compofes  ?  By 
no  means.  Nothing  would  be  more  frigid  and  unfuccefl- 
ful,  but  it  was  proper  thus  to   analize  the  fubjedl:,  and 
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lliow  in  what  manner  the  ear  is  pleafed  ;  at  the  fame  time 
there  is  fo  great  a  variety  and  compafs  in  the  meafures  of 
profe,  that  it  is  eafy  to  vary  the  flrudure  and  cadence, 
and  make  every  thing  appear  quite  fmiple  and  natural. 
This  leads  me  to  the  third  remark  upon  ftyle. 

3.  That  variety  is  to  be  particularly  ftudied.  If  a 
writer  thinks  any  particular  ftrufture  neceffary  and  forces 
every  thing  he  has  to  fay  jufl  into  that  form,  it  will  be 
highly  difagreeable,  or  if  he  is  much  enamoured  with  one 
particular  kind  of  ornament  and  brings  it  in  too  frequently 
it  will  immediately  difgull.  There  is  a  mixture  in  the 
principles  of  tafte,  a  defire  of  uniformity  and  variety, 
fimplicity  and  intricacy,  and  it  is  by  the  happy  union  of 
all  thefe,  that  delight  is  moft  effeftually  produced.  What 
elfe  is  neceffary  upon  flyle,  will  fall  very  properly  under 
fome  of  the  follov/ing  heads. 

The  laft  part  of  the  oratorial  art  is  pronunciation, 
including  gefture.  This  is  of  the  utmoft,  and  indeed  of 
univerfally  confeffed  importance.  The  effedts  of  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  delivering  the  fame  thing  are  very 
great.  It  is  a  famous  fubjedl,  largely  treated  of  by  all 
critical  writers.  It  feems  to  have  been  nicely  fludied 
by  the  ancients,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  fome  cir- 
cumftances  their  adion  has  been  often  very  violent. 
We  are  told  of  Cicero,  that  when  he  firfl  went  to  the  bar, 
the  violence  of  his  a6lion,  and  what  is  called  contentio 
iaterum,  was  fuch  as  endangered  his  conflitution,  fo 
that  he  took  a  journey  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return 
took  to  a  more  cool  and  managed  way  of  fpeaking. 
There  is  alfo  fomewhere  in  his  writings,  an  expreffion  to 
this  purpofe,  nee  fuit  etiam  quod  minimum  eft  fupplofio 
pedis.  As  if  ftamping  with  the  foot  had  been  one  of  the 
leall  violent  motions  then  in  ufe.  We  cannot  judge  of 
this  matter  very  well  at  fuch  a  diftance.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  turn  of  different  nations  upon  this  fub- 
je6l.  The  French  and  Italians  have  much  more  warmth 
and  fire  in  their  manner  tlian  the  Britifh.  I  remember 
once  to  have  been  told  that  no  man  could  perceive  the 
beauty  of  Raphael's  pi6lure  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
luilefs  he  had  ktx\  a  Frenchman  or  Italian  in  the  pulpit. 
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Leaving  you  to  read  and  digefl  all  the  criticifms  and  re- 
marks upon  this  i'ubjeft  to  be  met  with  in  different  au- 
thors, I  ihall  only  give  a  few  directions  that  I  elleem 
moft  ufeful  for  avoiding  improprieties  and  attaining  fome 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  refpeft. 

1.  Study  great  lincerity,  try  to  forget  every  purpofe 
but  the  very  end  of  fpeaking,  information  and  perfuafion. 
Labor  after  th^t  fort  of  prefence  of  mind  which  arifes 
froui  felf-denial  rather  than  from  courage.  Nothing  pro- 
duces more  aukwardnefs  than  confufion  and  embarralf- 
ment.  Bring  a  clown  into  a  magnificent  palace  and  let 
him  have  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  perfons  of  high 
rank,  and  the  fear  and  folicitude  he  has  about  his  own 
carriage  and  difcourfe,  makes  both  the  one  and  the  other 
much  more  abfurd  and  aukward  than  it  would  have  other- 
wile  been. 

2.  Learn  diftinct  articulation,  and  attend  to  all  the 
common  rules  of  reading,  which  are  taught  in  the  En- 
glidi  grammars.  Articulation  is  giving  their  full  force 
and  powers  to  the  confonants  as  well  as  the  vowels.  The 
difletcnce  between  a  well  articulated  difcourfe  and  one 
defective  in  this  refpedt,  is,  that  the  firft  you  will  hear 
dlRinttly  as  far  as  you  can  hear  the  voice  ;  the  other  you 
will  hear  found  enough,  yet  not  underfland  almofl  any 
thing  that  is  faid.  Practice  in  company  is  a  good  way  to 
learn  this  and  feveral  other  excellencies  in  difcourfe. 

3.  Another  rule  is  to  keep  to  the  tone  and  key  of  dia- 
logue, or  common  converfation  as  much  as  poffible.  In 
common  difcourfe  where  there  is  no  afiedation,  men 
Ipeak  properly.  At  leaft,  though  even  here  there  are  dif- 
ferences from  nature — fome  fpeaking  with  more  fweetnefs 
and  grace  than  others,  yet  there  is  none  that  falls  into 
any  of  tliofe  unnatural  rants  or  ridiculous  geftures,  that 
are  fometimes  to  be  feen  in  public  fpeakers. 

4.  It  is  of  confiderable  confequcnce  to  be  accuflomed 
to  decency  of  manners  in  the  beii  company.  This  gives 
an  eafe  of  carriage  and  a  fenfe  of  delicacy  which  is  of 
great  ufe  in  forming  the  deportment  oi"  an  orator. 

5.  In  the  lait  place,  every  one  fliould  confider  not  only 
wh.Lt  is  the  manner,  bell  i*i  itfeli\,  or  even  bell  fuitcd  to 
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the  fubjecl,  but  what  is  alio  befl:  fuited  to  his  own  capaci- 
ty. One  of  a  quick  animated  fpirit  by  nature,  may  al- 
low himfelf  a  much  greater  violence  of  adtion,  than  one 
of  a  colderdifpofilion.  If  diis  lafl  works  himfelf  up  to 
violence  or  ftudies  to  exprefs  much  paffion,  he  will  not 
probably  be  able  to  carry  it  through,  but  will  relapfe  into 
his  own  natural  manner,  and  by  the  fenfible  difference 
between  one  part  of  his  difcourfe  and  another,  render 
himfelf  ridiculous.  Solemnity  of  manner  fhould  be  fub^ 
ftituted  by  all  fuch  perfons  in  the  room  of  fire. 


LECTURE    Xlli. 

WE  come  now  to  the  fourth  general  divifion  of 
this  fubjeft,  which  is,  that  its  object  or  end  is 
different.  The  ends  a  writer  or  fpeaker  may  be  faid  to 
aim  at,  are  information,  demonftration,  perfuafion  and 
entertainment*  I  need  fcarce  tell  you  that  thefe  are  not 
fo  wholly  dillin6l  but  that  they  are  frequently  intermixed, 
and  that  more  than  one  of  them  may  be  in  view  at  the 
fame  time.  Perfuafion  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  fenfe  that  includes 
them  all.  Tiie  intention  of  all  fpeech,  or  writing  which 
is  but  recorded  fpeech,  is  to  perlbade,  taking  the  word 
with  latitude.  Yet  I  think  you  will  eafily  perceive 
that  there  are  very  different  forts  of  compofition,  in  fome 
of  which  one  of  the  above  mentioned  purpofes,  and  in 
odiers  a  different  on.e,  takes  the  lead  and  gives  the  colour 
to  the  whole  performance.  Great  benefit  will  arife  from 
keeping  a  clear  view  of  ivhat  is  the  end  propofed.  It 
will  preferve  the  writer  from  a  vitious  and  miflaken  tafle. 
The  fame  thoughts,  the  fame  phrafeology,  the  fame  fpirit 
in  general  running  through  a  writing,  is  highly  proper  in 
one  cafe,  and  abfurd  in  another.  There  is  a  beauty  ia« 
every  kind  of  writing  when  it,  is  well  done,  and  impro- 
priety or  bad  tafte  will  fometimes  fliow  themlelves  in 
pieces  very  inconfiderable — if  it  were  but  inditing  a 
meifage  card,  penning  an  article  in  a  news-paper,  or' 
drawing  up  an  advertifement,  perfons  acc-jitomed  ta 
Vol.  III.  3  M     , 
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each  of  thefe,  will  be  able  to  keep  to  the  common  Ibrrrr, 
or  beaten  trp.ck  ;  but  if  any  thing  diflerent  is  to  be  faid, 
good  {t\\{(t,  and  propriety,  or  their  contraries,  will  fooii 
ihow  themfelves. 

The  writings  which  have  information  as  their  chief 
purpofe,  are  hiilory,  fable,  epiflolary  writing,  the  com- 
mon intercourle  of  bufmefs  or  frlendfhlp,  and  all  the 
lower  kinds.  '  The  properties  which  ihould  reign  irt 
them,    are  the    following,    (i)  Plainnefs.     (2)  Fulnefs. 

(3)  Preclfion,  and  (4)  Order.  Plainnefs  it  is  evident 
they  ought  to  have ;  and  indeed  not  barely  j^erfpicuity,  {o 
as  to  be  intelligible,  but  an  unafiedled  fimplicity,  fo  as  not 
to  feem  to  have  any  thing  higher  in  view  than  to  be  under- 
llood.  (2)  When  we  fay  that  fulnefs  is  a  property  of 
writings  v^diich  have  information  as  their  purpofe,  it  is 
not  meant  to  recommend  a  long  or  dlfFufe  narration,  but 
to  intimate  that  nothing  fliould  be  omitted  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  any  thing  which  is  of  importance  to  its  being- 
truly  and  completely  underllood.  Let  a  writer  be  as 
large  as  he  pleafcs  in  what  he  fliys,  if  he  omits  circum- 
Hances  as  effential  as  thofe  he  mentions,  and  which  the 
reader  would  naturally  dcfire  to  know,  he  is  not  full- 
Many  are  very  tedious,  and  yet  not  full.  The  excellence 
of  a  narrative  is  to  contain  as  many  ideas  as  poffible, 
provided  they  are  intereliing,  and  to  convey  them  in  as- 
few  words  as  poflible,  confidently  with  perfpicuity.  (3)- 
Precifion  as  a  quality  of  narration  belongs  chiefly  to  lan- 
guage. W^ords  fhoukl  be  ehofen  that  are  truly  exprcffive 
of  the  thing  in  view,  and  all  ambiguous  as  well  as  fu- 
perfluous  phrafes  carefully  avoided.  The  reader  is  im- 
patient to  get  to  tlie  end  of  a  flory,  and  therefore  he 
muil  not  be  Hopped  by  any  thing  but  v/hat  you  are  fure 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  before  he   proceeds  further, 

(4)  The  laft  particular   is    order,  which  is  necefl'ary  in 
Isall  writings,    but  efpecially  in  narration.     There  it  lies 

chiefly  in  time  and  place,  and  a  breach  of  order  in  thefe 
refpefts  is  more  eafily  difcerned  and  more  umverfally 
offenfive  than  in  any  other.  Common  hearers  do  not  al- 
ways know  when  you  violate  order  in  ranging  the  argu- 
jiients  onair.oral  fubjed  ,'  but  if  you  bring  in  a  ftory  al>- 
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ruptly,  or  tell  it  confufedly,  either  in  a  letter  or  a  difcourfe, 
it  will  be  inftantly  perceived,  and  thole  will  laugh  at  you 
whoxould  not  tell  it  a  whit  better  themfelves. 

Imagination  is  not  to  be  much  ufed  in  writings  of  the 
narrative  kind.  Its  chief  ufe  in  fuch  writings  is  in  de- 
fcription.  A  man  of  a  warm  fancy  will  paint  ilrongly^ 
and  a  man  of  a  fentimental  turn  will  intereft  the  aliec- 
tions  even  by  a  mere  recital  of  t\\tls.  But  both  the  one 
and  the  other  fliould  be  kept  in  great  moderation  ;  for  a 
warm  fancy  is  often  joined  to  credulity,  and  the  fenti- 
mental  perfon  is  given  to  invention  :  fo  that  he  will  turn 
a  real  hiftory  into  half  a  romance.  In  hiilory  a  certain 
cool  and  difpaffionatc  dignity  is  the  leading  beauty.  The 
writer  fliould  appear  to  have  no  intereft  in  characters  or 
events,  but  deliver  them  as  he  finds  them.  The  charac- 
ter which  an  illullrious  hiliorian  acquires  from  this  felf- 
denial,  and  being,  as  it  were,  fuperior  to  all  the  perfon- 
ages,  how  great  foever,  of  whom  he  treats,  has  fomething 
awful  and  venerable  in  it.  It  is  dillinguiflied  by  this  cir- 
cumftance,  from  the  applaufe  given  to  the  poet  or  orator. 

Demonftration  is  the  end  in  view  in  all  fcientific  wri- 
tings, whether  eflays,  fyftems,  or  controverfy.  The  ex- 
cellencies of  this  kind  of  v^^riting  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  following  :  Perfpicuity,  order,  and  ftrength.  The 
two  fird  are  neceffary  here  as  every  where  elfe,  and  the 
compofition  fliould  be  llrong  and  nervous  to  produce  a 
lafling  convidion  ;  more  force  of  language  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted^ at  leaft  more  generally  in  this  kind  than  in  the 
former ;  but  a  great  deal  lefs  of  imagination  and  fancy 
than  even  there.  Whenever  a  fcientific  writer  begins  to 
paint  and  adorn,  he  is  forgetting  himfelf  and  difgulHng 
his  reader.  This  v/ill  be  fenfibly  felt  if  you  apply  it 
to  the  mathematics.  The  mathematician  is  convcrfant 
only  with  fenfible  ideas,  and  therefore  the  more  naked  and 
unadorned  every  thing  that  he  fays  is  fo  much  the  better^ 
How  would  it  look  if  a  mathematician  ihould  fay,  do  yoii 
fee  this  beautiful,  fmail,  taper,  acute  angle  I  It  always  ap- 
proaches to  this  abfurdity,  when,  in  fearching  after  ab- 
ilract  truth,  writers  introduce  imagination  and  fancy. 
I  am  fenfible  that,,  having  mentioned  controverfy  as  be- 
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longing  to  this  clafs,  many  may  be  furprifed  that  I  have 
excluded  imagination  altogether,  fmce  commonly  all  con- 
troverfial  writers  do,  to  the  utm.oft  of  their  ability,  enlift 
Jmagination  in  the  fervice  of  Reafon.  There  is  nothing 
they  are  fo  fond  of  as  expofmg  the  weaknefs  of  their  ad- 
verfaries  by  ftrokes  of  raillery  and  humor.  This  I  did 
on  purpofe  that  I  may  ftate  this  matter  to  you  clearly. 
Controveriy  Hiould  mean,  and  very  generally  fuch  writ- 
ters  pretend  to  mean,  weighing  the  arguments  on  each 
fide  of  a  contefled  quefiion,  in  order  to  diicover  the 
truth.  What  ftrong  profeffions  of  impartiality  have  we 
fometimes  from  the  very  champions  of  a  party  quarrel  ? 
while  yet  it  is  plain  that  fearching  after  truth  is  what  they 
never  think  of,  but  maintaining,  by  every  art,  the  eaule 
\vhich  they  have  already  efpoufed. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  fometimes  good  reafons  for 
rnaking  ufe  of  fatire  and  ridicule  in  controverfies  of  the 
political  kind,  fometimes  it  is  necefTary  in  felf-defence. 
3f  any  writer,  in  behalf  of  a  party,  atten)pts  to  expofe 
his  adverfaries  to  public  fcorn,  he  ought  not  to  be  furprifed 
if  the  meafure  he  metes  to  others,  is  meafured  out  to  him 
again.  What  is  unlawful  in  the  aggrellbr,  becomes  jullif^a- 
ble,  if  not  laudable  in  the  defender.  Sometimes  it  isneceffary 
to  expole  tyrants  or  perfons  in  power,  who  do  not  reafon, 
but  punifli,  and  fometimes  it  is  necellary  to  bring  dov/n 
felf.fufficient  perfons,  with  whom  there  is  no  dealing  till 
their  pride  is  levelled  a  little  with  tiris  difmaying  weapon. 
Dr.  Brown  has  fet  this  matter  in  a  very  clear  light  in  his 
Eflays  on  the  Chai-atlerilHcs,  where  he  fliys,  that  ridicule 
is  not  the  tefl  of  truth,  but  it  may  be  very  ufefui  to  ex- 
pofe and  dilgrace  known  falfliood. 

But  when  controverfy  is  really  an  impartial  fearch  after 
truth,  it  is  the  fartheft  difiant  imaginable,  either  from  paf- 
fionate  declamation  on  the  one  hand,  or  fallies  of  wit  and 
liumor  on  the  other.  There  is  one  inllance  of  a  controver- 
sy carried  on  between  Dr.  Euttler  and  Dr.  Clark,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  fpace  and  perfonal  identity,  in  which  there  did 
rxot  feem  to  be  any  defign  upon  either  fide  but,  to  difcover 
the  truth.  It  ended  in  the  entire  conviction  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  one  of  them,  which  he  readily  and  openly  ac- 
^^pw^ed§ed:.  and  I  think  in  fuch  an  inftance  there  ,i$. 
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much  nrreater  glory  to  be  had  in  yielding,  dian  in  conquer- 
ing^. There  is  great  honor  in  candidly  acknowledging  a 
miltake,  but  not  n:iuch  in  obtaining  a  victory  in  fupport  of 
tJuth.  It  is  worth  while  jull  to  mention,  that  this  wag 
iar  from  being  the  cafe  in  another  controverfy  before  two, 
who  were  alfo  very  great  men,  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  upon  innate  ideas.  They  not  only  fupported 
each  his  fentinients,  with  warmth  and  keennefs,  but  de- 
fcended  to  all  the  malice  of  perfonal  reproach,  and  all  the 
littlenefs  of  verbal  criticifm. 

I'he  next  great  end  that  may  be  in  view  is  perfuafion. 
This  being  the  great  and  general  fubjecl  of  oratory,  has 
had  moll  laid  upon  it  in  every  age.  That  you  may  un- 
derlland  what  1  mean  by  dillinguilhing  it  from  informa- 
tion, demonllration,  and  entertainment,  obferve,  that 
perfuafion  is  when  w^e  would  bring  the  reader  or  hearer 
10  a  determinate  choice,  either  immediately  upon  the 
fpot  for  a  particular  decifion,  as  in  ailembly  or  court  of 
juilice,  or  in  a  more  flow  and  lafting  way,  as  in  religious 
and  moral  writings.  But  particularly  perfuafion  is  un- 
derilood  to  be  in  view,  as  the  effedl  of  a  fmgle  difcourfe. 
When  this  is  the  purpofe,  there  are  opportunities  for  all 
the  ways  of  fpeaking  within  the  compafs  of  the  oratorial 
art.  There  are  times  when  an  orator  muil  narrate  firnply 
. — there  are  times  when  he  mull  reafon  lirongly — and 
there  are  times  when  he  may  wound  fatirically.  It  muil 
be  remembered,  however,  that  too  great  an  infufion  of 
wit  takes  away  both  from  the  dignity  and  force  of  an  ora- 
tion.  We  Ihall  fee  under  the  next  head  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  religious  inllruftion  but  when  you  are  fpeak- 
ing againfl:  an  adverfary  that  is  proud  and  conceited ;  or 
when  you  want  to  make  your  hearers  defpife  any  peribn 
or  thing,  as  well  as  hate  them,  wit  and  fatire  may  be  of 
ufe.  A  miniller  of  llate  is  very  often  attacked  in  this  way 
with  propriety,  and  fuccels.  It  is  fometimes  allowed  to 
relieve  the  fpirits  of  the  audience  when  they  begin  to 
f-ag.  In  this  view  Cicero  recommends  the  urbanitas^ 
and  pradifes  it  himfelf;  but  at  the  lame  time  he  inti- 
mates that  it  Ihould  be  done  fparingly,  and  with  caution 
.— ^/ce  tanquam  sale  comsper^atur  oratione.    Wit,  there- 
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fore,  is  to  be  abfolutely  excluded  from  fcientific  writings, 
iind  very  rarely  to  be  ufed  in  ferious  perfuafion. 

The  lafl  end  of  fpeaking  and  writing  I  fhall  mention 
is  entertainment.  This  includes  all  fuch  writings  as 
have  the  amiifement  or  entertainment  of  the  hearers  or 
readers  as  the  only,  the  chief,  or  at  Icafl;  one  great  end  of 
the  compofition.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  poetical  com- 
pofitions.  They  may  pretend  to  write  for  the  inftruc- 
tlon  of  others,  but  to  pleafe  them  and  obtain  their  favor 
is  probably  more  their  purpofe.  At  any  rate  they  mufl: 
content  themfelves  witli  taking  in  both,  and  hj  with 
Horace,  Et  prodesse  iiolunt  £^  delectare  poetcs.  Sweet- 
nefs,  tendernefs,  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  ought  to  charac- 
terize thefe  forts  of  compofition.  Here  is  the  greateft 
room  for  imagination  and  fancy.  Here  is  the  dominion 
of  wit  and  humor.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  fome,  that 
the  word  humor  is  peculiar  to  the  Englilli  language  ;  that 
the  eutrapelia  in  Greek  ;  sales  Cs?  urban'itas^  in  Latin, 
have  all  the  fame  meaning  with  our  general  term  imt ; 
but  that  humor  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  wit  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  irony.  But  if  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
Knglifli  language,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  itfelf  is  far 
from  being  peculiar  to  the  Englifli  nation.  Perhaps  Ho- 
mer's Batruchomico  machia  may  be  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  example  of  it  upon  record.  Lucian's  Dialogues 
have  it  in  high  perfection,  though  it  mufl  be  owned  that 
it  feems  particularly  to  have  flouriflied  in  modern  times. 
Fontanelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  Boileau's  Satires, 
are  famous  examples  of  it;  but  none  everexceededCervan- 
tes,  the  celebrated  author  of  Don  Qiiixotte.  That  piece 
is  highly  entertaining  to  an  Englifli  reader  under  two 
great  difadvantages.  One  is,  its  being  tranilated  into 
another  language.  •  Now,  wit  is  more  difficult  to  tranjflate 
than  any  other  fubjeft  of  compofition.  It  is  eafier  to  tranf- 
late  undim.iniflied  the  force  of  eloquence  than  the  poig- 
nancy of  wit.  The  other  difadvantage  is,  its  being  writ- 
ten in  ridicule  of  a  charad;er  that  now  no  more  exills ; 
fo  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original. 
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We  man:  alfo  obferve  that  wit  in  general,  and  this  fpe- 
cies  of  it  in  particular,  has  often  appeared  in  tlie  higheJi: 
pertedlion  in  Britain,  both  in  profe  and  poetry  ;  Shakel- 
pear's  dramatic  pieces  abound  with  it,  and  Dr.  Donnes*^ 
Satires.  It  is  in  high  perfe6tion  in  Marvel's  Ilehearlal 
tranfpofed  ;  Alfop's  Melius  Inquirendum  ;  but  above 
all,  in  Swift's  writings,  profe  and  verfe. 

It  is  obferved  fometimes,  that  the  talent  of  humor  is 
often  pofieifed  in  a  very  high  degree,  by  perfons  of  tlic 
meaneit  rank,  who  are  themfelves  ignorant  of  it ;  in  them 
it  appears  chiefly  in  converfation,  and  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  eaiily  put  upon  paper.  But  as  to  thofe  M'ho 
think  fit  to  try  this  manner  from  the  prefs,  they  fhould  be 
well  aflurcd  before  hand,  that  they  really  poflefs  the  ta- 
lent. In  many  other  particulars,  a  real  tafte  for  it,  and  a 
high  admiration  of  any  thing,  is  a  confiderable  iign  of 
fome  degree  of  the  talent  itfelf ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
fo  in  wit  and  humor.  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  that  ''  Gentle 
dulnefs  ever  loves  a  joke ;"  and  we  fee  every  day  peo- 
ple aiming  at  v.'i!:,  v^'ho  produce  the  mofl  miferable  and 
ihocking  performances  :  fometimes  they  do  not  excite 
laughter,  but  loatliing  or  indignation  :  fometimes  they  do 
excite  laughter,  but  it  is  that  of  contcrnpt.  There  is  a 
dilfindlion  which  every  one  fliould  endeavor  to  under- 
ftand  and  remember  between  a  wit  and  a  droll  ;  the  lirJl 
makes  you  laugh  at  what  he  Hiys,  and  the  object  of  his  fa- 
tire,  and  the  I'econd  makes  you  laugh  at  his  ovr  n  expence, 
from  his  abfurdity  and  meannefs. 


LECTURE   XIV. 

E  come  now  to  the  fifth  general  divifio:-!  of  elo- 
quence, as  its  fub]e(!L  isdifierent,  under  which  we 
may  conlider  the  three  great  divilions  of  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  and  promifcuous  aiTemblies  ;  all  the  general  princi- 
ples of  compofuion  are  common  to  thefc  three  kinds,  nor 
can  any  man  make  a  truly  dillinguiilied  figure  in  any  out- 
of  them,  without  being  well  acquainted  with  litcvaturc  and 
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tafte.  Some  peculiarities  in  different  ways  of  writin^^, 
have  been  already  touched  at,  all  which  I  fuppofe  you  gave 
attention  to ;  but  there  are  ftill  fome  differences,  as  the 
fcene  in  which  a  man  is  to  move  in  life  is  difl'ercnt^ 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  I  will  therefore 
confider  each  of  thefe  feparately,  and  try  to  point  out  the 
qualities  for  which  it  ought  be  diftingulfaed  ;  or  delineate 
the  chara6ler  of  an  accompliflied  minifter,  lawyer  and  fe- 
nator. 

I  begin  with  the  pulpit.  Preaching  the  gofpel  of  Chrift 
is  a  truly  noble  employment,  and  the  care  of  fouls  a  very 
important  trull.  Hie  qualities  of  mofl  importance,  I 
think  are  as  follow. 

I,  Piety — To  have  a  firm  belief  of  that  gofpel  he  is  call- 
ed to  preach,  and  a  lively  fenfe  of  religion  upon  his  own 
heart.  Duty,  interefl  and  utility  all  confpire  in  requiring 
this  qualification  ;  it  is  of  the  utmoll  moment  in  itfelf, 
and  what  men  will  the  lead:  difpenfe  with,  in  one  of  that 
profeffion.  All  men  good  and  bad,  agree  in  defpifmg  a 
loofe  or  profane  minifter.  it  difcovers  a  terrible  degree  of 
depravity  of  heart,  and  thofe  that  begin  fo,  feldom  alter  for 
the  better.  The  very  familiar  acquaintance  which  they  ac- 
quire with  ferious  thoughts  and  Ipiritual  fubjefts,  ferves  to 
liarden  them  againfi:  the  arrows  of  conviction,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  for  fuch  daring  wickednefs,  God  fhould 
leave  them  to  themfelves,  or  fentence  them  to  perpetual 
barrennefs  :  but  whillt  I  think  it  my  duty  thus  to  warn 
you,  I  nuift  beg  leave  to  guard  it  againfi  abufe,  left  while 
we  are  aggravating  the  fin  of  profane  mlnifters,  others 
iliouJd  think  themfelves  at  liberty,  w^ho  have  no  view  to 
that  facred  office.  We  have  even  feen  perfons  decline  the 
fiicred  office  becaufe  they  did  not  think  they  had  true  re- 
ligion, and  then  with  feeming  eafe  andquietnefs  fet  them- 
felves to  fome  other  bufincfs,  as  if  in  that  there  was  no 
need  of  religion  at  all.  Alas  !  after  all  that  can  be  faid 
of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  an  irreligious  minifter,  there  is 
an  infinite  danger  to  every  one  who  fhall  go  cut  of  this- 
life,  an  irreligious  man.  Will  it  not  be  poor  confolation 
think  you,  in  the  hour  of  fickncfs  or  death,  that  though 
you  muft  perifti  everlaftingly,  you  go  to  hell  not  as  a  mi- 
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hifter,  but  a  lawyer  or  a  phyfician.  I  do  truly  think 
this  has  been  a  pillow  of  fecurity  to  many  poor  thought- 
lefs  fouls,  and  that  they  have  adually  rid  themlelves  of 
convit:tion,  by  tliis  millaken  comfort,  as  if  there  was 
much  merit  in  it,  that  they  would  not  be  minifters,  be- 
caufe  they  M'anted  religion.  Remember  this  then,  in  a 
fmgle  word,  that  there  is  neither  profeflion  nor  ftation  from 
the  king  on  the  throne,  to  the  beggar  on  the  dunghill,  to 
whom  a  concern  for  eternity,  is  not  the  one  thing  needful. 

But  let  me  jufl  take  notice  of  the  great  advantage  of 
true  religion  to  one  deftined  for  the  work  of  the  minillry. 
(i.)  It  gives  a  man  the  knowledge  .that  is  of  moft  fervice  to 
a  minilier.  Experimental  knowledge  is  fuperior  to  alt 
other,  and  neceflary  to  the  perfe6lion  of  every  other  kind. 
It  is  indeed  the  very  polfeffion  or  daily  exercife  of  that 
which  is  the  bufmefs  of  his  life,  and  the  duty  of  his  office, 
to  explain  and  recommend.  Experimental  knowledge  is 
the  bell:  fort  in  every  branch,  but  it  is  neceflary  in  divinity, 
becaufe  religion  is  what  cannot  be  truly  underllood,  unlefs 
it  is  felt. 

(2.)  True  piety  will  diredl  a  man  in  the  choice  of  his 
ftudies.  The  objedl  of  human  knowledge  is  fo  extenfive, 
that  nobody  can  go  through  the  whole,  but  religion  will 
direct  the  fludent  to  what  may  be  moft  profitable  to  him, 
and  will  alfo  ferve  to  turn  into  its  proper  channel  all  the 
knowledge  he  may  otherwife  acquire. 

(3.)  It  will  be  a  powerful  motive  to  diligence  in  his 
ftudies.  Nothing  fo  forcible  as  that  in  v/hich  eternity 
has  a  part.  The  duty  to  a  good  man  is  ^o  prefling,  and 
the  object  fo  important,  that  he  will  fpare  no  pains  to  ob- 
tain fuccefs. 

(4.)  True  religion  will  give  unfpeakable  force  to  what 
a  miniller  fays.  There  is  a  piercing  and  a  penetrating 
heat  in  that  which  flows  from  the  heart,  which  diftinguifli- 
,  es  it  both  from  the  coldnefs  of  indifference,  and  the  falfe 
lire  of  enthufiafm  and  vain-gloiy.  We  fee  that  a  man 
truly  pious,  has  often  edeem,  influence  and  fuccefs,  thougli 
his  parts  may  be  much  inferior  to  others,  who  are  more 
capable,  but  lefs  conlcientious.  If  then,  piety  makes 
^ven  the  weakeft,  venerable,  what  muft  it  do  when  added 
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to  the  finefc  natural  talents,  and  the  befl  acquired  endow^ 
nients. 

(5.)  It  adds  to  a  mhiifler's  inflruSlion,  the  weight  of  his 
example.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  example  teaches  bet- 
ter than  precept.  It  is  often  a  more  effectual  reprimand 
to  vice,  and  a  more  inciting  argument  to  the  praftice  of 
virtue,  than  the  befl  of  reafoning.  Example  is  more  in- 
telligible than  precept — Precepts  are  often  involved  in 
obfcurity,  or  V/arped  by  controverfy  ;  but  a  holy  life  im- 
mediately reaches,  and  takes  pofleinon  of  the  heart. 

If  I  have  lengthened  out  this  particular  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  rell,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  it  for  its  im- 
portance, and  obferve  as  the  conclufion  of  the  whole,  that 
one  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  gofpel,  fliould  be  really^ 
'Disibly  and  eminenily  holy. 

2.  Another  character  which  fhould  diftinguifh  pulpit 
eloquence,  is  fimplicity.  Simplicity  is  beautiful  every 
•  where  ;  it  is  of  importance  that  young  perfons  fhould  be 
formed  to  a  talle  for  it,  and  more  difpofed  to  exceed  here 
than  in  the  oppofite  extreme,  but  if  I  am  not  millaken, 
it  is  more  beautiful  and  the  tranlgreffions  of  it  more  of- 
fenfive  in  the  pulpit  than  any  where  elfe.  If  I  heard  a 
lawyer  pleading  in  fuch  a  ftyle  and  manner,  as  was  more 
adapted  to  difplay  his  own  talents  than  to  carry  his  cli- 
ent's caufe  it  would  conuderably  leifen  him  in  my  elleem, 
but  if  I  heard  a  minifter  acting  the  fame  part,  I  Ihould 
not  be  fatisfied  with  contempt,  but  hold  him  in  detefta- 
tion. 

There  are  feveral  obvious  reafons  why  fimplicity  is 
more  efpecially  neceffary  to  a  minifter  than  any  other, 
(i)  Many  of  his  audience  are  poor  ignorant  creatures. 
If  he  mean  to  do  them  any  fervice,  he  muft  keep  to 
what  they  underftand,  and  that  requires  more  fimplicity 
than  perfons  without  experiemce  can  eafily  imagine.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  the  firft  publication  it  was  a  cha- 
racter of  the  gofpel  that  it  was  preached  to  the  poor.  In 
this  our  blefled  m after  was  diftinguifhed  both  from  the 
heathen  philofophers  and  Jewilh  teachers,  who  confined 
their  initructions  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  fchools.and 
imparted  what  they  efteemed  their  nioft  important  dif- 
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courfes  to  only  a  few  chofen  difciples.  (2)  Simplicity  is 
neceffary  to  preferve  the  Ipeaker's  character  for  f.ncerity. 
You  heard  before  how  necellary  piety  is  which  is  the  pro- 
per parent  of  fmcerity  in  the  pulpit.  Now  it  is  not  eafy 
to  preferve  the  opinion  of  piety  and  fmcerity  in  the 
pulpit  when  there  is  much  ornament.  Befides  the  dan- 
ger of  much  afFe61ed  pomp  or  foppery  of  flyle,  a  dif- 
courfe  very  highly  polidied  even  in  the  trueft  tafte,  is 
apt  to  fuggeft  to  the  audience  that  a  man  is  preaching 
himfelf  and  not  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  So  nice  a  mxatter  is  this 
in  all  pubhc  fpeaking,  that  fome  critics  fay,  that  Dcmoft- 
henes  put  on  purpofe  fome  errors  in  gram.mar  in  his 
difcouries,  that  the  hearers  might  be  induced  to  take 
them  for  the  imm.ediate  eflfufions  of  the  heart,  v.ithout  art, 
and  with  little  premeditation.  I  doubt  much  the  folidity 
of  this  remark,  or  the  certainty  of  the  faft,  but  however: 
it  be,  there  is  no  occafion  for  it  in  the  cafe  of  a  minifter, 
becaufe,  preparation  and  premeditation,  are  expecled 
from  him,  and  in  that  cafe  he  may  m.ake  his  difcourfes 
abundantly  plain  and  fimple  without  any  affedled  blun- 
ders. (3)  Simplicity  is  alfo  neceffary,  as  fuited  to 
the  gofpel  itfelf,  the  fubjecl  of  a  miniiler's  difcourfes. 
Nothing  more  humbling  to  the  pride  of  man,  than  the 
do6lrine  of  the  crofs;  nothing  more  unbecoming  that 
dodrine,  than  too  much  finery  of  language.  The  apol- 
tle  Paul  chofe  to  preach  "  not  with  the  words  which 
man's  wifdom  teacheth" — and  again,  "  not  with  excel- 
lency of  fpeech  or  of  wifdom,"  which  though  I  admit  that 
it  does  not  condemn  ftudy  and  found  knowledge,  y;,^t 
it  certainly  Ihows  that  the  llyle  of  the  pulpit  Ihoukl 
be  the  mod  fimple  arid  felf-denied  of  any  other. 

3.  Another  qualification  for  a  miniiier,  is  accuracy, 
from  the  utmofi:  diligence  in  his  important  work.  1  place 
this  immediately  after  the  other,  to  guard  it  againft  abule 
•  by  excefs.  To  avoid  vain  affeded  ornaments  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  negligence  in  preparation.  I'l.e 
very  fame  apoftle  who  fpeaks  with  fo  much  contempt  of 
human  wifdom,  yet  greatly  infill  in  writing  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  on  their  giving  themfelves  to  lludy,  to  exl.or- 
tation,  to  doclrine,  "  Meditate  upon  thofe  things"  fays  V.ix 
kc. 
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Study  and  accuracy  indeed  Is  neceffaty,  that  a  minifter 
may  procure  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
That  he  may  inform  the  judgment  as  well  as  convince 
the  confcience.  The  ancient  fathers  have  generally  in- 
filled upon  this,  as  of  much  moment.  And  in  our  own 
times  I  obferve  that  it  is  necefl'ary  to  avoid  offending 
perfons  of  finer  taOe,  who  are  too  much  attached  to  the' 
outfide  of  things,  and  are  immediately  difgufted  with  eveiy 
error  againll  propriety,  and  are  apt  to  reproach  religion 
itfelf,  for  the  weaknefs  or  abfurdit)^  of  thofe  who  fpeak  in 
its  behalf.  Let  no  man  feek  to  avoid  that  reproach,  which 
may  be  his  lot,  for  preaching  the  truths  of  the  everlalK 
inggofpel,  but  let  him  always  avoid  the  juil  reproach  of 
handling  them  in  a  mean,  llovenly  and  indecent  man- 
ner. 

4.  Another  quality  of  a  miniller's  eloquence  fliould 
be  force  and  vehemence.  I  have  in  fome  former  parts  of 
the  general  fubject,  Ihown  you  how  and  when  this  is  to  be 
mod  exerted.  The  defign  of  the  prefent  remark  is  to 
let  you  know,  that  there  is  no  fpeaker  who  has  a  greater 
right  to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoll,  or  who  may  properly 
antereft  his  hearers  more,  than  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel. 
Ko  fpeaker  has  fubjedls  or  arguments  more  proper  for 
producing  this  effeft.  To  confider  the  fubjefts  which  a 
fpeaker  from  the  pulpit  has  to  handle,  one  would  think 
that  it  mud  be  the  eaiieft  thing  imaginable  to  fpeak  from 
them  In  a  powerful  and  interefting  manner.  The  eter- 
ternalGod — the  greatnefs  of  his  works — the  univerdUity 
of  his  Providence — his  awful  judice — his  irrefiftible 
power — his  infinite  mercy — and  the  wifdom  of  God  in 
the  mydery  of  redeeming  grace — the  condition  of  faints 
and  finners  while  on  earth — and  the  final  decifion  of  their 
eternal  date  in  the  day  of  judgment.  The  truth  is,  the 
fubjefts  are  fo  very  great  in  themfelves,  that  it  is  not 
podible  to  equal  them  by  the  manner  of  handling 
them.  Probably  for  this  very  reafon  many  fall  fhort. 
Difcouraged  by  the  immenfity  of  the  theme,  they  fall 
below  what  they  might  have  done  on  fubjefts  lefs  awfuL 
This  however  fhows,  with  what  a  holy  ambition  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  Chrift  in  the  gofpel, 
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{hould  endeavor  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  j;lorious  caure. 
Provided  they  are  themfelves  in  earneft,  and  take  trutii 
and  nature  as  their  guide,  they  can  Icarcely  exceed  in 
zeal  and  ardor  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  pre- 
cious fouls. 

5.  Another  excellent  quality  of  pulpit  eloquence  is,  to 
be  under  the  reftraint  of  judgment  and  propriety.  I  place 
this  after  the  former  as  its  counterpart  and  neceflary  to 
give  it  proper  effect.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  re- 
ligious and  moral  fubjects  give  the  fureft  and  the  fullell 
fcope  to  zeal  and  fervor,  fo  they  need  as  much  as  any  the 
ftrict  government  of  prudence  and  experience.  I  do  not 
mean  only  by  this  to  guard  minifters  from  the  irreouhir 
fervors  of  enthufiafm,  but  to  give,  if  pcirible,  a  degree  of 
folidity  and  real  truth  to  their  in(lru6lions.  Tiicy  ouo;ht 
to  avoid  all  turgid  declamation,  to  keep  to  experience,  and 
take  things  as  they  really  are.  Let  Ibme  people,  for  ex- 
ample, fpeak  of  riches,  and  what  fhall  you  hear  from 
them  ?  Gold  and  filver,  what  are  they  but  fliining  drofs, 
fparkling  metals,  a  thing  of  no  real  value.  That  in  the  eye 
of  reafon  and  philofophy  they  are  of  no  exteniive  ufe  and 
altogether  contemptible.  And  indeed  to  take  things  in  a 
certain  philofophical  abdradlion,  they  are  good  for  nothing 
— Mere  gold  or  filver  you  can  neither  eat  nor  wear — 
Their  value,  you  will  fay,  depends  all  upon  opinion,  the 
changeable  fancy  of  men — But  this  manner  of  fpeaking, 
and  all  that  is  related  to  it,  feeming  to  be  philofophy  and 
reafon,  is  really  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe.  For  though  it 
be  true  that  gold  abflrafted  from  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
is  not  a  whit  more  valuable  than  ftones,'  and  that  if  I  was 
in  the  midft  of  a  foreft-  furrounded  with  wild  beads,  a 
whole  bag  full  of  gold  would  do  me  no  fervice  ;  )'et  it  is 
as  certain  that  in  our  prefent  fituation  it  is  of  that  I'cal 
value  as  to  procure  all  the  conveniences  of  life.-  The 
w?i.y  then  to  treat  fuch  fubjefts  is  not  to  ufe  thefe  rhetorical 
phrafes  in  eontempt  of  riches,  but  to  fliow  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  good  or  evil  according  to  the  temper  of 
him  that  ufes  them,  and  that  we  fee  difcontent  and  ungo- 
verned  paffion  find  as  eafy  accefs  to  the  anti-chamber  of 
the  prince  as  the  cottage  of  the  poor.     The  fame  thing  I 
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would  fay  of  fame,  that  it  is  eafy  to  fay  fiime  is  no  more 
but  idle  breath,  Sec.  but  the  great  matter  is  to  viev/  thofe 
things  in  a  fober  and  rational  light,  to  give  to  every  out- 
ward mercy  its  proper  value,  and  only  fliow  how  much 
fhey  are  counter-balanced  by  things  of  infinitely  greater 
moment. 

But  v/hat  I  have  often  obferved  with  moil:  regret  upon 
this  fubjeft  is',  young  perfons  carrying  the  things  that  are 
really  true  and  excellent  to  a  certain  excels  or  high  pitch, 
that  is  beyond  nature,  and  does  not  tend  in  the  leaft  to 
promote  convidion,  but  rather  hinders  it.  When  men 
fpeak  of  virtue  or  true  goodnefs,  they  are  apt  to  raife  the 
defcription  beyond  the  life  in  any  real  inllance,  and  whea 
they  fpeak  of  vice  and  its  confequences  they  are  apt  to 
draw  the  character  fo  as  it  will  apply  only  to  a  hw  of  the 
niofl  defperate  profligates,  and  the  miferable  Hate  to  which 
they  reduce  themfelves.  This  rather  feems  to  fortify  the 
generality  of  perfons,  to  whom  thefe  defcriptionsdo  not 
^pply,  in  their  carelefs  and  fecure  ftate. 

Once  morel  have  often  obferved  young  perfons  frequent- 
ly choofe  as  their  fubjeft  afRiftions,  of  which  probably  they 
have  had  very  little  experience,  and  fpeak  in  fuch  a  high 
ftyle  as  if  every  good  man  were,  as  the  heroes  of  old, 
above  the  reach  of  every  accident.  And  it  is  true  that 
an  eminent  faint  is  fometimes  made  fuperior  to  all  his  fuf- 
ferings;  but  generally  fpeaking,  we  ought  to  be  very  tender 
of  fufterers,  till  we  ourfelves  have  been  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  ;  and  after  that  we  fliall  not  need  be  told  fo. 
On  the  whole,  a  ib-icl  adherence  to  truth  and  nature, 
and  taking  the  world  juft  as  it  is,  will  be  an  excellent  mean 
to  diredt  us  in  every  part  of  our  public  fervice. 

6.  LalHy,  a  minifcer  ought  to  have  extenfive  know- 
ledge. Every  thing  whatever  that  is  the  objeft  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  may  be  made  fubferv'ient  to  theology. 
And  confidering  that  a  minifler  is  in  public  life,  and  has 
to  do  with  friends  and  enemies  of  all  ranks,  he  ought  to 
be  well  furniflied  with  literature  of  every  kind*  At  the 
fame  time  I  would  have  this  well  underflood,  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary,  and  I  think  it  is  not  defirable,  that  a  minifler 
Ihould  be  quite  an  adept  in  particular  branches  of  know* 
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ledge,  except  thofe  that  are  clofely  related  to  this  proper 
work.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  it  takes  more  time  to  be 
a  perfe6l  mailer  of  fome  of  the  particular  fciences  than  he 
has  to  ipare  from  his  dut}^  and  therefore  with  a  tufte  of 
the  feveral  fciences,  general  knowledge  is  mofl  fuited  to 
his  circumflances,  and  moll  necefiary  to  his  ufefulnefs. 


LECTURE    XV. 

PROCEED  now  to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The 
profeflion  of  the  law  is  of  great  importance  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  dominions.  There  is,  therefore,  great  room  for  this 
fort  of  eloquence.  This,  indeed,  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
country  of  law,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  a  free 
Hate,  the  character  of  which  is,  that  not  man,  but  the  laws, 
have  dominion,  which  is  our  glory,  but  becaufe  by  the 
great  multiplicity  of  our  llatutes  it  becomes  an  important 
and  difficult  fcience.  For  both  thefe  reafons  there  are 
great  hopes  propofed  to  perfons  of  ability  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  have  not  only  the  reafonable  profpect,  if  of 
tolerable  abilities  with  diligence  to  provide  an  honorable 
fubliltence  to  themfelves,  but  it  is  the  dire6l  road  to  pro- 
motion, and  the  way  of  obtaining  the  highell  offices  in  the 
ftate. 

Here  as  in  the  former  particular,  we  muH  confider 
every  thing  as  already  faid,  that  belongs  to  the  fubjedl  in 
general ;  and  indeed  by  for  the  greateft  number  of  valuable 
books  on  the  fubjecl  of  eloquence  having  been  drawn  up 
by  pleaders  at  the  bar,  they  muft  be  at  leall  as  much  or 
perhaps  more  direftly  applicable  to  this  fpecies  as  any 
other.  I  cannot  help  however,  taking  notice  of  a  prepoHer- 
ous  practice  in  this  country  of  fome  who  take  their  children 
from  literature  before  they  have  finiflicd  their  courfe,  be- 
caufe they  intend  to  put  them  to, the  law.  This  mull  be 
voluntarily  confining  them  to  the  very  lowell  fort  of 
pradlice  in  that  prdfcffion,  for  if  any  whatever  Hand  in 
need  of  literature,  it  mull  be  the  lawyers.  Suppofing  there- 
fore all  that  has  been  faid  of  ccmpofition,  and  fpeaking  in 
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general,  there  are  a  few  particular  charaders  of  maft  im- 
portance in  men  of  that  clafs. 

t.  Probity  or  real  untainted  integrity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  integrity  is  the  fidt  and  mofi:  important 
character  of  a  man,  be  his  profeffion  what  it  will;  but  I 
have  mentioned  it  here  becaufe  there  are  many  not  ^o 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  it  in  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  and  think  it  is  neceifary  to  make  a  good  man,  but 
not  a  good  lawyer.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  not 
only  that  a  man  lofes  nothing  in  any  capacity  by  his  in- 
tegrity, but  that  a  lawyer  fliould  in  general  fludy  by  probi- 
ty and  real  worth  to  obtain  refpeft  from  the  public,  and  to 
give  weight  to  every  thing  he  fays.  This  integrity  ihould 
Alow  itfelf  in  undertaking  caufes.  There  are  many  that 
think  there  is  no  ground  of  fcruple  in  this  refpecSt,  and 
fometimes  they  are  found  to  boail  with  what  addrefs  they 
condufted,  and  with  what  fuccefs  they  carried  through 
a  very  weak  caufe.  I  apprehend  this  is  truly  diihonor- 
able,  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  caufes  in  which  the  equi- 
ty is  doubtful,  every  one  who  fliould  make  it  a  point  of 
honor  not  to  undertake  a  caufe  which  they  knew  not  to  be 
juft,  it  would  give  unfpeakable  influence  to  his  manage- 
ment and  pleadings.  The  fame  probity  fhould  ap- 
pear in  the  manner  of  conducing  caufes.  No  finifler 
arts,  no  equivocation  or  concealment  of  the  truth.  Per- 
haps fome  may  think  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  confcience 
bound  in  this  manner  would  give  roguifli  peribns  an 
evident  advantage  over  them,  but  it  is  a  great  miftake. 
Let  them  ufe  but  prudence  and  firmnefs  joined  with  in- 
tegrity, and  they  are  an  overmatch  for  all  the  villains  up- 
on earth.  The  common  proverb  is  certainly  juft  "  Ho- 
"  nelly  is  the  beft  policy."  The  arts  of  chicanery  can 
only  fucceed  once  or  twice.  As  foon  as  a  man  gets 
the  reputation  of  .cunning,  its  efteft  is  over,  for  nobody 
will  truft  him,  and  every  body  counterworks  him. 

2.  Another  excellent  quality  for  a  lawyer  is  affiduity 
and  method  in  bufmefs.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  very  bell  genius.  I  the  rather  infill  upon  it,  that 
there  prevails  often  a  fuppofition  that  it  is  not  the  quality 
of  a  great  man.     Becaufe  there  are  fome  perfons  of  very 
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nilcldling  abilities,  who  give  great  application,  and  are 
lovers  of  order,  therefore  fome  are  pleafed  to  call  thofe 
dull  plodding  fellows,  and  think  it  is  a  mark  of  fire  and 
vivacity  to  be  irregular  both  in  their  bufmefs  and  in  their 
lives.  There  are  alfo  fome  few  men  of  real  and  great 
capacity  who  are  negligent  and  even  loofe  in  their 
praftice,  who  rife  by  the  mere  force  of  fmgular  parts. 
Thefe  are  an  unhappy  example  to  thofe  fuperficial  crea- 
tures who  think  by  imitating  them  in  their  folly,  that 
they  will  become  as  great  geniuies  as  they.  But  fuffer 
me  to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  greateft  geniufes  here  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  moll  vigorous  application,  and 
the  greatefl  men  have  been  and  are  ren^arkable  for  order 
and  method,  in  every  thing  they  do.  There  is  a  ctrtaiix 
dignity  which  arifes  from  a  man's  word  being  facred  even 
in  keeping  an  appointment  or  the  mod  trifling  circum- 
ftance  ;  and  for  people  of  bufmefs,  order  and  puncluallty 
gives  fo  much  eafe  to  themfelves,  and  pleafure  to  all  who 
have  to  do  with  them,  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  fliould  be 
any  body  that  does  not  ftudy  it.  Is  there  any  genius, 
think  you,  in  throwing  down  a  thing  fo  unthinkingly, 
that  you  do  not  know  how  to  take  it  up  again  ?  The 
great  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
moll  important  things  to  teach  young  perfons,  to  put 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place.  As  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  furniture,  drefs,  books,  and  impliments,  mud  be 
in  fome  place,  they  are  always  bell  diipofecl  when  each 
is  in  its  own  place.  They  will  give  lead  dillurbance 
there  when  they  are  not  iifed,  and  they  will  be  moll  rea- 
dily found,  when  they  ought  to  be  ufed. 

But  when  we  come  to  loofe  antl  vicious  pradices,  it  is 
truly  entertaining  to  meet  with  riotous  difoi"derly  ftllov/s, 
who  afe  pleafed  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  thole  who  love 
form  and  good  order,  as  if  they  diemfelves  were  men 
of  great  acutenefs.  Now  I  almoil  never  knew  an  exam- 
ple of  your  mifchief  workers  but  they  were  thicl:  fcuUs. 
I  have  known  fome,  who  could  neither  write  a  jell", 
nor  fpeak  a  jell  in  all  their  life,  but  had  tricks  enough 
they  could  play,  to  dillurb  a  fober  neighborhood.  I 
have  thus  been  led  back  to  the  irregularities  of  youth 
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from  fpeaking  of  method  in  bufmefs,  as  of  importance  tcy 
lawyers.  I  fnall  conclude  the  obfervation  with  faying, 
that  there  is  no  great  profped  of  a  man's  ever  being  lord 
chancellor,  Vv'ho  fpends  his  time  in  fcouring  the  llreets 
and  beating  the  watch,  when  he  is  at  the  inns  of  court. 

3.  Another  quality  ufeful  to  a  lawyer  is  addrefs,  and 
delicacy  in  his  manners  and  deportment  in  general  and 
the  conduct  of  his  bufmefs  in  particular,  and  above  all 
in  pleading  and  public  fpeaking.  The  addrefs  and  deli- 
cacy 1  mean,  are  fuch  as  are  acquired  by  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  fome  acquaintance  with  human 
life.  They  are  ufeful  I  admit,  for  every  public  fpeak- 
er,  but  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  much  more  needful  ta 
the  lawyer  than  the  clergyman.  The  clergyman  pro- 
ceeds upon  things  of  acknowledged  moment,  a  certain 
dignity  of  ehara£ler  is  allowed  him,  and  expefted  from 
him,  A  pretended  delicacy  is  fometimes  offenfive  m 
him.  A  certain  firmnefs,  not  to  call  it  boldnefs,  and  im- 
partiality in  adminiflering  inftrudion  and  reproof,  are 
ornaments  in  him.  But  a  lawyer  mufl  always  eonfider 
the  propriety  of  time  and  place — What  belongs  to  him 
that  fpeaks,  or  to  him  or  them  that  are  fpoken  to,  or  that 
are  fpoken  of.  There  are  fome  fine  examples  of  addrefs 
and  delicacy  in  Cicero,  particularly  in  his  oration  pro 
Rofcio, — pro  Milone — et  de  lege  agraria. 

4.  A  fourth  quality  neceffary  for  a  laAvyer,  is  extenfive 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  in  hiilory  and  in  the 
laws.  A  perfon  that  means  to  rife  or  attain  to  fome  of 
the  higheft  de.grees  of  this  profelTxon,  mull  ilrive  to  accom- 
plifh  himfelf  by  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  His 
bufmefs  is-  of  a  public  kind,  the  caufes  he  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  treat,  are  exceedingly  various.  What  adverfaries 
he  may  meet  with  he  is  altogether  uncertain.  I  do  not 
mean  that  a  lawyer  need  to  be  an  adept  in  particular 
branches  of  fcience,  but  the  principles  of  knowledge  in 
general,  are  very  neceiTary,  otherwife  he  will  frequently 
expofe  himfelf.  Grofs  ignorance  in  the  fciences,  wilt 
lay  him  open  to  blunders  in  language,  which  he  could 
not  otherwife  avoid.  Hiflory  alfo  is  a  branch  of,  litera- 
ture that  a  lawyer  Ihould  make  his  favorite  iludy,  as  bis 
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bufinefs  lies  in  canvafling  the  various  relations  of  men  in 
ibcial  life,  he  will  be  befl:  able  to  reafon  on  the  meaning 
and  propriety  of  laws  and  their  application  if  he  be 
well  acquainted  with  hillory,  which  points  out  the  ftate 
ot  fociety,  and  human  affairs  in  every  age.  As  to 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  this  is  what  lawyers  cannot  do  , 
without,  and  what  therefore  they  do  neceflarily  ftudy, 
but  it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage  if  they  would 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  municipal  lav/s  of  their  own 
country,  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  equity, 
and   of  natural  and  political  law,  as  applied  in  general. 

,5.  The  lail  quality  I  fhall  mention  as  of  ufe  to  a 
lawyer,  is  quicknefs  and  vivacity.  It  is  of  ufe  to  him 
to  have  an  acutenefs  and  penetration  to  obferve  the  turns 
of  a  caufe.  To  deteft  the  plots  and  fallacy  of  adverfa- 
ries,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  upon  the  fpot,  whatever  may  . 
be  thrown  up.  I  am  fenfible  that  this  of  quicknefs  isen- 
tirely  a  natural  quality,  and  cannot  be  learned  ;  but  I 
thought  it  bell  to  obferve  it,  becaufe  jt  is  of  more  ufe  to 
a  lawyer  than  to  mofl  other  men.  A  minifler  is  only 
called  to  fpeak  what  he  has  deliberately  prepared,  and  ful- 
ly digefted,  but  a  lawyer  quite  incapal^le'  of  extemporary 
produftions,  would  not  do  fo  well.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that 
wit,  which  is  intolerable  in  the  pulpit,  is  often  not  bare- 
ly pardonable  in  a  lawyer,  but  very  ufeful.  There  is 
however,  fuch  a  difference  in  the  capacity  of  men,  that 
one  may  be  eminent  in  one  branch,  and  defective  in 
another.  A  man  of  coolnefs,  penetration  and  applica- 
tion is  often  eminent  in  chamber  councils,  and  one  of 
vivacity,  paffion  and  elocution,  eminent  in  pleading 
caufes,  efpecially  in  criminal  courts. 

The  third  and  lafl  divifion  of  this  clafs,  is  the  elo- 
quence of  promifcuous  deliberative  affemblies.  I  fliall  not 
be  very  long  upon  this  fubje6"t,  but  as  it  is  far  irom  being 
improbable  that  fome  here  prefent  may  in  future  life  have 
occafion  to  a6t  in  that  fphere,  and  to  be  members  of  the 
provincial  affemblies,  I  fliall  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
it  to  that  purpofe.  In  large  deliberative  affemblies  of 
the  political  kind,  there-  is  nearly  as  niuch  opportunity. 
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for  fervor  and  pafiion,  as  there  is  to  the  divine,  and  more 
fcope  for  wit  and  humor,  than  to  the  lawyer.  For  though 
no  matters  of  a  merely  temporal  kind,  are  of  equal  mo- 
ment in  themfelves,  with  the  things  a  miniHer  has  to  treat 
of,  yet  men's  paffions  are  alniofl  as  much,  and  in  many 
cafes  more  excited  and  interefted  by  them.  The  fate  of 
nations,  the  welfare  of  our  country,  liberty  or  fei-\'itude, 
may  often  feem  to  want  as  violent  an  exertion  of  the  paf- 
fionate  kind  of  eloquence,  as  any  fubje6l  whatever. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  feveral  writers  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  th,e  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  have  taken  it  for 
granted,  tliat  the  circumllances  of  things  are  changed ;  that 
the  violent  paffionate  eloquence  that  preyailed  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  would  not  do  in  modern  times.  They  will 
tell  you,  that  in  a  modern  fenate,  or  other  deliberative  af- 
fembly,  people  come  all  prepared  by  private  intereft,  and 
will  vote  juft  as  they  are  engaged,  without  regard  to  either 
eloquence  or  truth  ;  but  fome  very  able  writers  have  de- 
livered a  contrary  opinion,  particularly  David  Hume,  who 
though  an  infidel  in  .opinion,  is  of  great  reach  and  accu- 
racy of  judgment  in  matters  of  criticifm.  He  has  faid 
that  human  nature  is  always  the  fame,  and  that  the  elo- 
quence which  kindles  and  governs  the  pafTions,  will  al- 
ways have  great  influence  in  large  affemblies,  let  them  be 
of  what  fi:ation  or  rank  foever.  I  apprehend,  that  expe- 
rience, fince  his  writing  the  above,  has  fully  juftified  it  by 
two  fignal  examples :  one  in  the  ftate,  and  the  other  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  from  being 
a  colonel  of  dragoons,  rofe  to  the  highefl  fiation  in  the 
Britifli  empire,  merely  by  the  power  of  a  warm  and  paf- 
fionate eloquence  ;  there  was  never  any  thing  in  his  dif- 
courfes,  that  are  remarkable  either  for  llrength  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  purity  and  elegance  of  flyle  ;  but  a  very  great  im- 
petuofity  and  fire,  that  carried  his  point  in  the  Eritifli  houfe 
of  commons.  The  other  indance  is  the  late  Mr.  Whit- 
field, who  acquired  and  preferved  a  degree  of  popularity, 
to  which,  the  prefent  age  never  faw  any  thing  that  could 
be  compared :  the  happy  ends  that  were  promoted  by 
this  in  providence,  I  omit,  as  a  fubjedl  of  a  different  na- 
ture ;  but  the  immediate  and  fecond  caufes  that  produced 
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it  were  a  povver  of  elocution  and  natural  talents  for  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  fuperior  by  far  to  any,  that  ever  I  faw  pof- 
fefled  by  any  man  on  earth. 

To  fucceed  in  fpeaking  in  public  deliberative  afiem- 
blies,  the  following  are  the  moll  important  qualities  :  (1) 
Dignity  of  charafter  and  difmtereftednefs.  In  public  de- 
liberations, it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  attention  unlefs  there 
is  fome  degree  of  charatler  preferved  ;  and  indeed,  where- 
ver there  is  a  high  opinion  of  the  candor  and  fuicerity  of 
the  fpeaker,  it  will  give  an  inconceivable  weight  to  his 
fentiments  in  debate. 

•  (2)  There  is  a  necefTity  of  knowledge  of  the  moil  libe- 
ral kind,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  of 
hiliory,  and  of  human  nature.  The  mofi:  fucccfsful  fpeak- 
ers  in  fenates,  are  generally  thofe  who  know  mankind 
beft  ;  and  if  a  man  would  uniformly  preferve  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  in  this  light,  he  muft  addift  himfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  hiflory,  and  the  exercife  of  refleftion. 

(3)  To  this  fort  of  eloquence  is  particularly  neceiuuy 
power  over  the  paflfions.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  impor- 
tant characters  of  eloquence  in  general ;  yet  it  is  more 
peculiarly  neceffary,  and  more  eminently  powerful  in  pro- 
mifcuous  deliberative  aflembiies,  than  in  any  other.  In 
religious  difcourfes,  the  eiTe6t  is  expelled  to  be  cool,  deep 
and  permanent.  Even  preachers  in  fmgle  difcourfes, 
rather  choofe  to  fpeak  as  writers,  than  as  pleaders ;  and 
lawyers,  except  in  fome  few  inftances,  may  expect  to  have 
their  aflertions  taken  to  pieces,  canvalTed  and  tried  one 
after  another ;  but  in  meetings  of  the  political  kind,  the 
decifion  is  to  be  by  a  vote,  before  the  dilTolution  of  the  af- 
fembly,  and  cannot  bealtered  afterv/ards,  though  the  ma- 
jority fliould  change  their  fentiments.  In  thtfe  afiem- 
blies  therefore,  to  l3e  fure,  a  power  over  tlie  pafiions  muft 
be  of  the  utmofl  moment. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  particular  by  two  fubordinate  re- 
marks  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  (i)  That  to  fucceed  in  fpeak- 
ing in  fenates  or  large  affemblies,  there  is  much  need  of 
great  difcernment,  both  to  proportionate  men's  attempts 
to  their  capacity,  and  to  choofe  the  proper  time  for  ex. 
erting  it.     When  information  is  denjanded,  any  perfon 
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who  can  give  it,  will  be  heard  with  patience  upon  it :  but 
on  fubjefts  of  high  political  importance,  where  there  are 
many  eminent  champions  on  each  fide,  even  perfons  of 
moderate  abilities  would  run  a  rilk  of  being  affronted. 
(2)  The  other  direction  is,  that  all  who  intend  to  be  fpeak- 
ers  in  political  aflemblies,  muft  begin  early;  if  they  de- 
lay beginning  till  years  fhall  add  maturity  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  weight  to  their  authority,  the  confequence  will 
be,  that  years  will  add  fo  much  to  their  caution  and  diffi- 
dence that  they  will  never  begin  at  all. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  flrufture  of  a  particular 
difcourfe — the  order  proportion  and  mutual  relation  of 
the  feveral  parts.  Orators,  or  critics  on  oratory  very 
early  learned  to  analyfe  a  difcourfe,  and '  to  enumerate 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  They  are  a  little 
differently  ftated  by  different  authors  ;  fome  reckon  four, 
introduction,  propofition,  confirmation  and  conclufion ; 
others,  five,  adding  narration ;  others,  fix,  adding  refuta- 
tion ;  and  there  are  fome  difcourfes  in  which  you  may 
cafily  have  each  of  thefe  different  things  ;  but  confidering 
that  we  mufl  take  this  matter  fo  generally,  as  to  include 
all  kinds  of  compofition,  it  would  be  1  think  as  well  to 
adopt  the  divifion  in  poetical  criticifm,  and  fay  that  every 
regular  difcourfe  or  compofition  of  every  kind,  mufl:  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Every  performance, 
however  fhort,  muft  be  capable  of  fome  fuch  divifion, 
otherwife  it  is  called  abrupt  and  irregular.  The  reafon 
why  I  would  make  the  divifion  in  this  manner  is,  that  the 
beginning  is  properly  the  introduftion  ;  the  middle  in- 
cludes every  thing  however  various,  that  is  taken  into 
the  body  of  a  difcourfe  ;  now  thefe  may  be  very  many, 
propofition,  narration,  explication,  confirmation,  illuftra- 
tion  and  refutation ;  but  thefe  are  not  all  requifite  in  every 
difcourfe,  and  are  to  be  introduced  in  propofitions  varia- 
ble and  accidental,  according  to  the  nature  of  every  par- 
ticular fubjeft. 

Let  us  fpeak  firft  of  the  intro:lu6tion — This  is  the  more 
neceffary,  that  it  is  of  very  confiderable  importance,  efpe- 
cially  to  an  orator  ;  it  is  alfo  difficult,  at  leaft  fpeakers 
have  generally  faid  fo.     We  find  it  faid  in  fome  of  the 
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books  of  oratory,  that  the  introdudtion  though  firft  pro- 
nounced, ought  to  be  laft  compofed — that  it  comes  to  be 
confidered  after  the  difcourfe  is  iiniflied  ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  either  natural  or  neceffary,  ex- 
cept in  a  qualified  fenfe ;  the  introduction  is  commonly 
lettled  after  the  fubjeft  is  pitched  upon,  the  diffribution 
planned  and  digefted,  and  fuch  reflection  upon  the  whole 
as  precedes  writing. 

The  ends  in  an  i  ntroduCtion,  are  faid  by  Cicero  to  be 
thefe,  Reddere  auditorem  attentum,  benevolum  et  doci- 
lem  ;  to  make  the  reader  attentive  to  the  difcourfe,  favor- 
able to  the  fpeaker,  and  willing  to  receive  inftruCtion  upon 
the  fubjeCl.  Thefe  different  views  may  not  only  be  alter- 
ed in  their  order,  at  the  judgment  of  the  orator,  but  any  of 
them  may  be  left  out  when  it  is  unneceffary  ;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, 1  have  no  reafon  to  fufped  difafFeCtion  in  any  of 
my  hearers,  long  apologies,  efpecially  if  any  way  perfonal, 
are  rather  difgulliing. 

The  ways  of  procuring  either  attention,  a  favor,  or 
making  the  hearers  teachable,  are  fo  various,  that  they 
can  neither  enumerated  nor  claffed.  In  this,  the  orator 
muil  exercife  his  invention,  judgment  and  good  tafte. 
The  moil  ufual  manner  of  introduction,  is  a  cOmmon 
place  upon  the  importance  of  the  fubjeCt  ;  the  introduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  circumftances  of  time,  place  and 
perfon,  are  generally  the  molt  flriking  ;  fometimes  an 
unufual  llroke  is  happy  in  an  introduction,  as  alfo  a 
weighty  reflection  or  bold  fentiment  on  the  fubjeCt  itfelf. 
A  funeral  fermon  was  happily  begun  by  Air.  Baxter,  in 
this  manner  ;  "  Death  is  the  occafion  of  our  prefent  meet- 
"  ing,  and  death  fhall  'be  the  fubjeCt  of  the  following  dif- 
"  courfe  ;  I  am  to  fpeak  of  that  which  fliall  fhortly  filence 
"  me,  and  you  all  to  hear  of  that  which  lliall  fpeedily 
"  flop  your  ears."  Dr.  Evans  begins  a  fermon  on 
Ecclef.  xii.  10.  "  Rejoice  O  young  man,"  &c.  by  telling 
a  ftory  of  a  foldier  whofe  life  was  faved  by  a  bible  in  his 
pocket,  and  his  converfion  produced  by  the  accident ;  the 
•  bible  faved  him  from  being  Ihot  through  with  a  bullet,  and 
.  when  he  examined,  it  had  juil  pierced  the  leaves  through, 
till  it  flopped  at,  that  paifage^  which  no  doubt  he  read 
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with  particular  emotions.  A  dircourle  of  a  lawyer  in  a 
la\v-{"uit,  is  generally  beft  begun  by  a  narrative  of  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  introducing  of  any  common- 
place topics  would  be  reckoned  alfeftation.  A  clergy- 
man may  often  have  an  introdudlion  to  his  fubjeft  with 
advantage,  and  may  alfo  often  begin,  by  a  concife  view  of 
the  context,  or  the  occafion  of  tlie  words  he  has  chofen  to 
difcourfe  uponl 

Perhaps  what  will  be  of  mod  ufe  here,  will  be  to  point 
out  feveral  ways  by  which  an  introdudtion  may  be  faulty  ; 
of  thefe  I  fiiall  mention  the  following  : 

1.  An  introdutlion  may  be  faulty,  by  being  too  pom- 
pous and  extravagant.  This  is  one  of  the  moil  common 
faults  in  the  prefaces  or  introduQions  to  books.  When 
an  author  is  to  write  upon  any  fubjeft,  he  thinks  it  necef- 
fary  to  fliow,  not  only  that  his  fuhjeft  is  worth  thehandling, 
but  that  it  is  better  than  all  other  lubjedts.  Weak  and 
pedantic  writers  are  often  guilty  of  this  to  a  degree  that  is 
ridiculous.  A  treatife  on  authentic,  fometimes  is  intro- 
duced by  a  pompous  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  numbers 
is  either  fuperior  to,  or  the  bafis  of  all  other  knowledge  ; 
the  fame  thing  is  done  with  grammar  ;  and  there  is  often 
a  general  truth  or  plaufibility  from  which  the  ridicule  to 
which  they  expofe  themfelves,  takes  it  rife  ;  for  to  be  fure, 
number  is  every  where  ;  every  thing  that  ever  was  or  can 
be,  mull  be  either  one  or  more.  As  to  grammar,  all  good 
iiiwk  muft  certainly  be  grammar  ;  yet  there  are  fome- 
times perfons  who  would  be  thought  to  underiland  both 
ihefe  fubjeds  very  well,  who  could  not  fpeak  ^ivt  fenten- 
ccs,  or  write  a  letter,  without  being  defervedly  laughed  at. 

2.  An  introduction  may  be  faulty,  by  being  general. 
Vv^e  fee  often  refiedlions  in  the  introduction  to  a  difcourfe, 
thut  would  be  juft  as  proper  for  one  fubject,  as  for  another. 
Such  fentiments  may  be  faid  to  go  before,  but  they  can- 
not be  faid  to  introduce  their  fubject.  Sometimes  you 
will  hear  the  iatrodudtion  almoft  out,  before  you  can  con- 
jecture what  is  to  be  the  fubject ;  and  fome  are  fo  unhap- 
py in  the  choice  of  introductory  Ibntiments,  that  you 
would  think  they  intend  fomething  that  is  very  different 
from  what  really  appears  in  the  piece  itfelf. 
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3.  It  is  a  h\.\\\.  In  an  introduftion  to  be  filled  with  re- 
marks quite  beaten  and  hackneyed,  if  I  may  fpeak  {o. 
Thefe  may  have  been  very  good  remarks  or  fentiments 
"when  firll  conceived  and  uttered  ;  but  by  perpetual  repe- 
tition have  loft  their  force,  and  froni  the  very  commonnefs 
appear  mean  and  defpicable.  They  are  many  of  them 
founded  upon  fayings  in  the  claflic  authors,  and  in  the 
paft  age  were  commonly  produced  as  quotations,  with 
their  paraphrafe,  fuch  as  "•  omne  tulit  pundlum  qui  mif- 
"cuit  utile  dulci."     "  Ingratum  fi  dixeris  omnia  dixeris.'* 

4.  An  introdudlion  may  be  forced  and  unnatural ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fuch  remarks  may  be  made  as  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fliow  any  relation  between  them 
and  the  fubjet!:t  to  be  treated. 

5.  It  may  be  fanciful  or  whimilcal.  There  was  an 
age  when  thefe  fort  of  introdudions  were  to  the  tafle  of 
the  public.  This  fancy  or  whim,  or  as  I  may  call  it, 
a  finical  way  of  entering  upon  a  fubjeft  ptiblicly,  may 
be  bell  illuilrated  by  an  example.  An  author  of  the  lalt 
age  begins  a  difcourfe  upon  ch.  viii,  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  v.  28,  to  this  purpofe  :  The  Scriptures  may 
be  confidered  as  a  large  and  rich  garden. — The  New  Tei- 
tament  is  the  mod  valuable  divifion  of  that  garden — The 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans  is  the  richell  compartment  of  that 
divifion  ;  the  8th  chap,  is  the  moil  delightful  border  of  that 
compartment,  and  the  28th  verfe  the  fineil  flower  of  that 
border. 

6.  An  introduction  may  be  faulty  by  being  tedious. 
An  introduction  is  defigned  to  whet  the  attention,  and 
excite  impatience  for  what  is  to  follow.  But  when  it  is 
very  long  it  not  only  dilguftsby  the  difappointment,  but 
waftes  that  attention  which  fliould  be  preferved  in  full  vi- 
gor, or  raifes  a  high  expedation,  which  is  probably  for 
that  reafon  difappointed. 

As  to  the  middle  or  body  of  a  difcourfe,  the  chief  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  place  is,  to  make  you  fenfible  of 
what  it  confifts.  The  former  difcourfes  have  all  been  intend- 
ed to  teach  you  the  way  of  compofition,  both  afe  to  materials 
and  ftru6l;ure  ;  yet  as  to  the  method  of  conducing  a  par- 
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ticular  difcourfe,  I  would  make  the  three  following  re- 
marks:  (i.)  Be  careful  of  the  order  of  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars mentioned.  You  may  not  fee  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce all  in  the  compafs  of  a  fmgle  difcourfe,  but  fo  far 
as  they  are  introduced  they  fhould  be  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Proportion,  narration,  illufiraticn,  confirmation, 
refutation.  You  will  fpeedily  perceive  this  to  be  the  or- 
der of  nature,, to  lay  down  the  method,  nc-rraLe  the  fa(0;s, 
illnflrate  them  by  whatever  may  have  that  effedl,  adduce 
the  proofs,  refolve  objections.  A  pcrfon  of  a  clear  head 
will  range  his  fentiments  in  this  order — yet  there  are  lome 
exceptions  to  be  admitted.  Sometimes  it  is  ufeful  in  a 
caufe  to  referve  a  ]:art  of  the  ftory  itfclf,  to  apply  or  il- 
luftrate  an  argument — and  in  fome  few  inflances  it  is 
bell  to  anfwer  objeftions,  or  remove  prejudices,  before 
you  adduce  your  proofs. 

(2.)  It  is  a  moil  ufeful  direction  to  the  greatefl  part  of 
U'riters  and  fpeakers  to  guard  againft  introducing  every- 
thing that  they  might  fay,  or  being  fo  formal  that  they 
will  fay  fomething  in  the  way  of  form  in  every  one  of  their 
divjfions.  This  analyiis  of  a  difcourfe  is  good  for  making 
the  judgment  clear  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  merely  to  make 
the  invention  copious,  it  will  probably  produce  an  un- 
neceifary  load.  Some  people  will  needs,  anfwer  objedlions 
on  anv  fubjedl,  and  frequently  teach  their  hearers  to  make, 
objections  which  they  never  would  have  thought  of. 

3.  Learn  to  keep  dole  to  a  fubjedt,  and  bring  in  nothing 
but  what  is  truly  of  force  to  the  point  to  be  proved.  I  the 
rather  n^ention  this  as  a  rule  for  the  middle  or  body  of  a 
difcourfe,  becaufe  the  moll  are  there  are  apt  to  tranfgrefs 
it.  In  the  introduction  and  the  conclufion,  every  one 
but  thofe  who  are  perfeftiy  (tupid  keep  their  l'ubje6t  diredtly  ^ 
in  their  eye  ;  whereas  in  the  body,  when  they  are  entered 
upon  argument  and  amplification,  they  are  apt  to  be  led 
altray,  and  either  to  fall  into  what  may  be  called  abfolute 
digreffions,  or  at  leail  to  lengthen  fome  parts  more  than 
true  proportion  requires. 

As  to  the  conclufion  or  peroration,  to  this  may  be  ap- 
plied  particularly  all    that   was   laid   upon  pathos,    or 
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TaifiRg  the  pitflloiis,  to  which  I  add  the  following  fliort  ob- 
iervations  : 

(i.)  The  conclufion  fhould  be  by  far  the  warmefl  and 
moil  animated  part  of  the  difcourfe.  it  is  not,  I  tliink, 
defirable  to  attempt  to  raife  the  pallions  of  an  audience 
high  till  towards  the  clofe  of  a  difGOurfe,  becaufe,  if  it  be 
begun  fooner,  there  is  an  evident  hazard  of  not  being 
able  to  preferve  them  in  the  fame  pitch  till  the  end. 

(2.)  The  conclufion  iliould  colIe£l  into  one  point  of 
view,  by  fome  well  cliofen  expreffions,  the  force  of  what 
has  gone  before,  and  the  greatefl  feill  in  tlie  fpeaker  rs 
fliown  by  concentrating  the  whole  in  this  manner.  Be- 
fore the  illuilration  it  could  not  be  faid  io  briefly  ;  bat  by 
the  help  of  whr.t  went  before,  it  may  be  recalled  to  me- 
mory in  lefs  room. 

(3.)  To^vards  the  conclufon  the  fentences  fnould  be 
ftudied,  the  tone  of  voice  higher,  and  the  pronunciation 
more  rapid  than  towards  the  beginning. 

(4.)  Laftly,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  in  moral  df» 
-courfes  to  have  no  far-fetched  inferences. 


LECTURE    XVL 

I  AM  now  to  conclude  the  difcourfes  upon  this  fubjeS: 
b)^  an  inquiry  into  the  general  principles  of  tafie  and 
criticifm.  In  the  former  difcourfes  we  have  kept  clofe 
to  the  arts  of  writin;;  and  fpeaking,  and  liave  attempted 
-to  defcribe  the  various  kinds  of  compofition,  their  cha- 
rafters,  diflindions,  beauties,  blemiflies,  the  means  of 
attaining  Iklll  in  them,  raid  tiie  \\\c^  to  which  they  fhould 
be  applied.  But  is  it  not  proper  to  confider  the  alliance, 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  between  this  and  other  arts  t  This 
v/ill  lerve  greatly  to  improve  and  perfect  our  judgment 
and  tafte.  It  was  very  early  cbferved,  that  there  was  a 
relation  between  tlie  different  arts  and  fome  common 
principles,  that  determine  their  excellence.  Cicero  men- 
tions this  in  the  introduction  ofi  his  oration  for  Archias 
the  poet,  Etenim  omnes  artes  quee  ad  humanitatern  per- 
tinent, habent  qujedam  inter  fe  contiuentur. 
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Thefe  arts,  which  Cicero  fays,  Ad  humanitatem  per- 
tinent, are  called  by  the  moderns  the  fine  arts.  This  is 
to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe  commonly  called  the  me- 
chanic arts,  making  the  utenfils  and  conveniences  of  com- 
mon life.  And  yet  even  thefe  may  be  included,  as  tafte 
and  elegance,  or  the  want  of  it  may  plainly  be  difcerned 
in  every  production  of  human  flvill.  Hov/ever,  thofe 
called  the  fine 'arts  are  the  following:  Poetry,  oratory, 
mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  architecture.  It  mull  be  al- 
lowed that,  though  thefe  arts  have  fome  common  princi- 
ples of  excellence,  there  are  fome  perfons  wl:o  have  a 
llrong  inclination  after,  and  even  a  capacity  of  perform- 
ing in  fome  of  them,  and  not  in  others.  There  are  good 
orators  who  are  no  muficians,  or  perhaps  who  have  very 
little  taflie  for  the  beauties  of  architecture.  Yet  commonly 
complete  critics,  and  thofe  who  have  a  vi/ell  formed  tafte, 
are  able  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  the  re- 
lation of  one  to  another.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ex- 
prelTions  in  compofition  are  frequently  borrowed  from  one 
art  and  applied  to  another.  We  fay  a  fmooth,  poliihed 
ityle,  as  well  as  a  poliihed  furface  ;  and  we  fay  a  buikling 
is  fweet  or  elegant,  as  Vv^ell  as  an  oration.  We  fay  the 
notes  in  mufi£  are  bold  and  fvveliing,  or  vv^arm  and  ani- 
mated. 

One  of  our  modern  authors  on  eloquence,  has 
thought  fit  to  take  exception  at  the  ufe  of  the  \\ofd 
taste^  as  being  of  late  invention,  and  as  ini],»]ying 
"nothing  but  what  is  carried  in  judgment  and  genius. 
But  I  apprehend  that  the  application  of  ir,  though  it 
Ihould  be  admitted  to  be  modern,  is  perfcCtly  jufi.  It 
came  to  us  from  the  French.  The  bon  gout  among  them 
was  applied  firft  to  clafiic  elegance,  and  from  thence  to 
all  the  other  arts.  And  as  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  the 
arts  is  certainly  a  thing  often  dilHnCt  from  judgment,  as 
W'ell  as  from  erudiiion  ;  the  term  feems  not  only  to  be  al- 
lov."abie,  but  well  chofen.  We  find  perfons  who  can 
reafon  very  flrongly  upon  many  I'ubjccts,  who  yet  are  in- 
capable of  elegance  in  compofition,  and  indeed  of  receiv- 
ing much  delight  from  the  other  fine  arts.  Nay,  we  find, 
perfqns  of  uncommon  acutenefs  in  nutthematics  ai"id  na- 
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tural  philofophy,  who  yet  are  incapable  of  attaining  to  a 
fine  tafte. 

It  has  been    fometimes  faid,    that  tafle    is  arbitrary. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fland- 
ard  of  taile  or  any  method  of  improving  it.     It  is  a  kind 
of  common  proverb  with  many,  that  there  is  no  difput- 
ing  about  talle.     That  it  is  of  this  intelledlual  as  of  na- 
tural taile,   according  as  the  palate  or  organs  are  difler- 
ently  formed,  what  gives  an  agreeable  reliih  to  one,  gives 
a  difagreeable  one  to  another.     They  fay  that  the  modes 
,  of  taile  are  temporary  and  variable — that  different  nati- 
ons,   climates,    governments,   and   ages,  have  different 
v/ays  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  and  a  different  turn  in  all 
the  arts — that  chance  or  particular  perfons  will  be  able  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  mode  in    all  thefe.     Even  fo  great  a 
man  as  Dr.  Warburtonhas  embraced  this  fentiment,  and 
to  thofe  who  attack  the  Scriptures   as  not   being  a  com- 
plete model  of  eloquence  he  anfwers   there    is  no  fixed 
Itandard  of  eloquence.     That  eloquence  is  one  thing  in 
Arabia,  another  in  Greece,  and  another  in  England,  for 
this  reafon  he  condemns  thofe  who  after  the  example  of 
Mr.  Blackwell  in  his  facred  claffics,  vindicates  the  Scrip- 
tures from  objeftions  of  this  kind,  or  produce  inftances 
of  their  fublimity  and  beauty.     But  though  I  have  fliown 
you  in  fome  of  the  former  difcourfes,  that  the  ^y\Q  and 
manner  in  vogue  will  receive  fome  thifture  and  be  liable 
to  ibme  variation  from  all   the  particulars    mentioned, 
yet  there  is  certainly  a  real  beauty  or  deformity  in  na- 
ture, independent  of  thefe  partial   changes  which  when 
properly  explained  and  examples  of  it  exhibited,  will  ob. 
tain  more  univcrfal  apjii'obation,  and  retain  it  longer  than 
the  others.     The  poetry  and  oratory  of  the  ancients  and 
their  painting  and  llatuary,  are  inltances  and  proofs  of 
this.     It  may  alfo  appear  from  what  I  mentioned  to  you 
formerly,    that  thofe  compofitions  which  have  moll  iim- 
plicity  and  fuch  excellencies  as.  are  moft  folid,  with  few- 
ell  of  the  cafual  ornaments  of  fafliion,  and  the  peculia-- 
rities   of   their  own  age  pleafc,  when  their  contempora- 
ries are   loft   in  oblivion.     The   fame  thing  holds  v/ith 
pieces  of  furniture,  that  are  elegant  but  plain.    Such  ha\'e 
the  beauties  of  nature,   and  that  belong  to  every  age. 
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But  to  fhow  this  more  fully  even  the  remarks  upon  na- 
tural tade  is  not  true  in  fuch  a  lenie  as  to  weaken  what 
has  been  fakl.  For  though  it  is  certain  that  perfons  ufed 
^o  the  coarfefl  kind  of  food  which  they  have  often  eat  with 
reliJli,  may  fliovv  at  firil  an  averfion  to  the  delicacies  of 
.cookery,  yet  after  a  perfon  has  been  a  little  accuilomed 
to  that  kind  of  preparation  of  viduals  in  which  regard 
is  had  to  the  mixtures  that  are  moil  proper  to  gratify 
the  palate  will  noteafily  return  to  his  llovenly  provifion. 
But  though  there  were  lefs  in  this  remark,  it  feems  plain 
that  there  is  a  talle  in  the  fine  nrts,  and  a  real  foundation 
for  it  in  nature. 

But  fuppofmg  that  there  is  a  foundation  iij  nature  for 
tafte  and  criticifm,  there  is  another  queflion  tliat  arifes, 
Viz.  Can  Vv^e  tell  what  it  is  ?  Can  we  reach  tlie  original 
principles  which  govern  this  matter  ?  Can  we  fay  not 
only  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  pleafe  us,  but  why  they  do 
fo  ?  Can  we  go  any  further  than  we  have  already  done, 
as  tocoinpofition  ?  Some  have  refufed  that  we  can  with 
certainty  reach  the  fourceof  this  fubjedt.  When  the  caufe 
is  a'Iked,  why  one  perfon,  one  thing,  or  one  compofition  is 
more  excellent  than  another,  they  fay  it  is  an  immiechate 
and  fimple  perception,  a  je  ne  fcais  quoi,  as  the  French 
fay,  Vv'hich  phrale  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
circumftance  which  often  occurs,  that  in  a  houfe,  a  gar- 
den, a  fiatue  or  painting,  or  even  in  a  perfon's  counte- 
nance and  carriage^  you  perceive  fomething  agreeable 
upon  th^  whole,  and  yet  cannot  fuddenly  tell  wherein  it 
iies,  the  parts  are  not  better  proportioned  perhaps,  nor 
the  features  better  formed  than  in  another,  and  yet  there 
is  fomething  in  the  compofition  of  the  whole  that  gives 
th.e  moil  exquifite  delight. 

Others  however,  and  the  far  greatefl:  number,  have 
thought  it  proper  to  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  to  in- 
quire into  human  nature,  its  perceptions  and  powers, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  out  th.e  pi;inciples  of  talle,  which 
apply  in  general  to  all  the  fine  arts,  or  in  greater  or  lefs 
proportion  to  each  of  them,  for  fome  apply  more  to  one 
than  to  others.  As  for  example,  if  the  fenfe  of  harmony  is 
an  original  perception  it  applies  chiefly  to  mufic,  and 
»-emote]y  to  the  pronunciation  of  an  orator,  and  llill 
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more  remotely  to  the  conipofition  of  an  "orator.  Tljefe 
powers  or  perceptions  in  hu-man  nature  have  been  gene- 
rally called  the  powers  of  imagination.  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
calls  them  reflex  fenfes,  finer  internal  fenfations  ;  and 
upon  examination  we  fhall  find  that  befides  the  internal 
fenfes,  there  are  certain  finer  perceptions,  which  we  are 
capable  of,  which  may  be  faid  to  take  their  rife  from  out- 
ward objedls,  and  to  fuppofe  the  external  fenfation,  but 
yet  to  be  additions  to,  and  truly  diflinft  from  it.  As  for 
example,  I  fee  a  beautiful  perfon.  My  eye  immediately 
perceives  colour,  and  fliape  varioufly  difpofed  ;  but  I  have 
further  a  fenfe  of  beauty  in  the  whole.  I  hear  the  found 
of  mufical  inilruments  ;  my  ear  receives  the  noife  ;  every 
body's  ear  who  is  not  deaf  does  the  fame.  If  I  have  a 
fenfe  of  harmony  I  take  a  pleafure  in  the  compofition  of 
the  founds.  The  way  to  examine  the  principles  of  taile  is 
to  confider  which  of  thefe  perceptions  are  fimple,  im- 
mediate, and  original ;  which  of  them  are  dependant  upon 
others,  and  how  they  may  be  combined  and  compounded^ 
and  afford  delight  by  fuch  compofition. 

This  is  an  extenfive  fubjecl,  and  it  is  difficult  to  treat 
it  concifely,  and  yet  plainly ;  and  indeed  after  all  the 
pains  I  can  take  there  will  be  reafon  to  apprehend  fome 
obfcurity  will  remain  to  perfons  not  ufed  to  fuch  kind  of 
difquifitlons.  The  way  I  fliall  take  is  to  fiate  to  you  cri- 
tically or  hifiorically  the  way  in  which  this  matter  hath 
been  treated  by  fome  of  tlie  molt  celebrated  writers.  The 
Spetlator,  written  by  Mr.  Addifon,  on  the  pleafures  of 
the  imagination,  reduces  the  fources  of  delight  or  appro- 
bation to  three  great  claffes,  novelty,  greatnefs,  and 
beauty.  He  fays,  that  fuch  is  our  defire  aher  novelty, 
that  all  things' that  were  before  unknown  are  from  this 
circumftance  recommended  to  us,  and  that  we  receive  a 
delight  in  the  difcovery  and  contemplation  of  wliac  we 
never  law-  before,  except  fuch  objciSls  as  are  painful  to  the 
organs  of  light.  That  clnldren  run  from  one  play  thing 
to  anodier,  not  becaufe  it  is  better,  but  new  ;  that  it  is. 
the  fame  cafe  with  men,  .md  tluit  authors  in  pHrticuIar 
are  at  great  pains  to  have  fometh/mg  new  and  ilriking  iit 
their   manner,  Vvhich  is  the  more  difiicult  to  be  attained 
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that  they  mufi;  make  ufe  of  knov/n  words,  and  that  their 
ideas  too  mufl  be  fuch  as  are  eaiily  intelUgible.  There  is 
fomething  here  that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  expli- 
cation. I  do  not  think  that  any  objeft  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  painful  to  the  organs  of  fight,  except  too  much  light ; 
but  we  do  not  confider  this  as  a  fault  in  the  objedt,  but 
feel  it  as  a  weaknefs  in  ourfelves.  And  further,  if  there 
be  fuch  a  thing  els  beauty,  one  would  think  that  if  beauty 
be  agreeable  it  mufl  have  a  contrary,  which  is  uglinefs, 
and  that  muft  be  difagreeable.  As  to  greatnefs,  this  has 
been  always  confidered  as  a  fource  of  admiration.  The 
moft  ancient  critics  obferve,  that  we  do  not  admire  a  fmall 
rivulet,  but  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  ocean.  This  I  vv'ill  af- 
terwards confider.  As  to  beauty,  it  has  been  confidered 
as  of  all  other  things  moft  inconceivable,  and  therefore 
made  a  firfl:  and  immediate  perception. 

Others  have  taken  beauty  and  grace  as  th«  general 
terms,  including  every  thing  that  pleafes  uSt  Thus  we 
fay  a  beautiful  poem,  flatue,  landfcape.  Thus  alfo  we  fay 
a  fublime  and  beautiful  fentiment.  Thus  they  have 
taken  in  under  it  novelty  and  greatnefs,  and  every  other 
agreeable  quality.  Many  eminent  critics  have  a6ted  in 
this  manner^  particularly  the  ancients.  Longinus,  on 
the  Sublime,  introduces  feveral  things  which  do  not  be- 
long to  it,  as  diftinguiflied  from  beauty.  Taking  beauty 
as  the  general  obje(51:  of  approbation  or  fource  of  de- 
light, and  as  applicable  to  all  the  fine  arts,  it  has  been 
varioufly  analyfed. 

A  French  writer,  Croufaz  Traite  de  Beau,  analyfes 
beauty  under  the  following  principles  :  Variety,  unity, 
regularity,  order,  proportion.  Variety  is  the  firfl:.  This 
feems  to  be  related  to,  or  perhaps  in  fome  refpecls  the 
fame  with  novelty,  which  was  formerly  mentioned.  It 
is  certain  that  a  dead  uniformity  cannot  produce  beauty 
in  any  fort  of  performance,  poems,  oration,  fiatue,  pic- 
ture, building.  Unity  is,  as  it  were,  the  bound  and  re- 
llraint  of  variety.  Things  mufl  be  connected  as  well  as 
various,  and  if  they  are  not  connefted,  the  variety  is  no- 
thing but  confnfion.  Regularity  is  the  fimilarity  of  the 
correfpundent  parts  ;  order  is  the  eafy  gradation  from  one 
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to  another,  and  proportion  in  the  fuitablenefs  of  each  part 
to  the  whole,  and  to  every  other  part.  I  think  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  all  thefe  have  their  influence  in  producing 
beauty. 

One  of  the  mofl  celebrated  pieces  upon  this  fubjeft  is 
the  famous  painter,  Hogarth's  Analyfis  of  Beauty.  He 
firil  produced  his  fyftem  in  a  fort  of  enigma,  drawing  one 
curved  line,  with  the  title  of  the  line  of  beauty,  and  ano- 
ther with  a  double  wave,  which  he  called  the  line  of 
grace.  He  afterwards  publiflied  his  Analyfis  of  Beauty, 
which  he  refolves  into  the  following  principles :  Fitnefs, 
variety,  uniformity,  fimplicity,  intricacy  and  quantity. 
The  firft  principle  is  fitnefs,  under  which  he  fhows  that 
we  always  conceive  of  a  thing  as  intended  for  fome  ufe, 
and  therefore  there  mull  be  a  correfpondence  or  fuitable- 
nefs to  the  ufe,  otherwife  whatever  be  its  appearance  we 
rejed  it  as  not  beautiful.  He  inftances  in  I'ailors,  who, 
whenever  there  is  a  fhip  that  fails  well,  they  call  her  a 
beauty.  The  fame  thing  will  apply  peifeftly  to  all  kinds 
of  writing :  for  whatever  fine  lentiments  and  noble  ex- 
preffion  be  in  any  compofiiion,  if  they  are  not  fuited  to 
the  feafon  and  fubjedl,  we  fay  with  Horace,  Sed  nunc, 
non  erat  hie  locus.  Variety  and  uniformity  mull  be 
compounded  together,  and  as  he  has  made  no  mention 
of  order  and  proportion,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  by  va- 
riety he  meant  that  which  changes  in  a  gradual  and  in- 
fenfible  manner;  forvariety  widiout  order  is  undiflinguifli- 
able  and  a  heap  of  confufion.  Simplicity  means  that 
which  is  eafy,  and  which  the  eye  travels  over  and  exa- 
mines without  difficulty  ;  and  intricacy  is  that  which  re- 
quires fomeexercife  and  attention  to  follow  it ;  thefe  two 
mud  limit  one  another.  In  reprefenting  beauty  as  a  vi- 
fible  figure,  he  obferves,  that  a  ftraight  line  has  the  leali: 
beauty  ;  that  which  has  a  wave  or  eafy  declination  one 
way  begins  to  be  beautiful ;  that  which  has  a  double  wave 
has  flill  greater  grace.  The  truth  is,  if  tiicfe  two  things 
do  not  dellroy  the  one  the  other,  fimplicity  and  intricacy 
improve  and  beautify  one  another.  Mr.  Hogarth  ob- 
ferves, that  ringlets  of  hair  waving  in  the  wind  have  been 
an  expreflion  of  grace  and  elegance  in  every  aQ;e,  nation 
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and  language  ;  which  is  juft  a  contrafled  wave,  firft,  that 
of  the  curls,  and  this  again  rendered  a  little  more  intricate 
by  the  motion  of  the  breeze.  If  one  would  have  a  view 
of  this  principle  as  exhibited  in  a  fingle  kind,  let  him  look 
at  the  flourilhes  with  which  the  mafters  of  the  pen  adorn 
their  pieces,  and  he  will  fee  that  if  they  are  ealy  and  gra- 
dual in  their  flexions,  and  juft  as  intricate  as  the  eye  can 
follow  without  confafion,  any  thing  lefs  than  that  is  lefs 
beautiful,  and  any  thing  more  defiroys  the  beauty  by  dif- 
order.  I  might  lliovv  you  how  this  principle  applies  to  all 
the  arts,  but  ihall  only  mention  compofition,  where  the 
fimplicity  mud  be  combined  refinement,  and  when  the 
combination  is  jufl  there  refults  the  moft  perfect  elegance. 
Mr.  Hogarth  adds  quantity ;  that  a  thing  having  the  other 
qualities,  pleafes  in  proportion  as  it  is  great ;  as,  wc 
fay,  a  magnificent  building,  where  the  proportions  are 
truly  obferved,  but  every  part  is  large. 

I  have  only  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Hogarth  has  veiy  well 
illudrated  the  principles  of  beauty,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  feems  to  have  introduced  two,  which  belong  to  other 
fources  of  delight,  viz.  fitnefs  and  quantity,  as  will  be 
iliown  afterwards. 

It  is  to  he  obferved,  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
principles  of  beauty,  there  are  to  be  found  in  fome  au- 
thors things  not  only  different  but  oppofite.  A  French 
author,  not  many  years  ago,  to  the  principles  mentioned 
by  others,  adds  llrength,  which  he  illuftrates  in  this  man- 
ner. He  conf;ders  it  as  a  principle  of  grace  and  beauty 
in  motion,  and  fays  that  every  thing  that  we  do  with  great 
difficulty,  and  that  feems  to  require  our  utmofi:  effort  is  {^t\\ 
with  uneafinefs,  and  not  with  pleafure.  For  this  reafon  he 
faysthemotions  of  young  people  in  general  are  more  grace- 
ful than  thofe  of  old,  and  agreeably  to  this  we  join  the 
word  ease  to  gracefulnefs  as  explicatory— a  graceful,  eafy 
carriage.  With  this  explication  it  feems  abundantly 
]-)roper  to  admit  the  remark.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  fome  who  have  made  comparative  weaknefs  a  princi- 
ple of  beauty,  and  fay  that  the  more  light  and  flender  any 
thing  is,  unlefs  it  be  remarkably  weak,  it  is  the  more 
beautiful,  and  that  things  remarkably  llrong  rather  be- 
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long  to  another  clafs.  Thus  we  fay,  a  fine,  tender,  deli- 
cate fhape — and  on  the  contrary  we  fay,  a  llrong,  eoarfe, 
robuft  make — a  flrong,  coarle,  mafculine  woman.  Per- 
haps we  may  reconcile  thefe  two,  and  fay  they  are  both 
principles,  becaufe  there  ihould  be  jufi;  as  much  of  each 
as  is  fuitable  to  the  thing  in  queflion,  that  a  perfon  may 
have  either  too  ftrong  or  too  weak  a  franie  for  being  efteem- 
ed  beautiful — that  a  pillar  or  dome  may  be  too  delicate 
to  be  durable,  or  too  iirong  and  bulky  to  be  elegant. 

Again  :  many  writers  as  you  have  feen,  make  great- 
nefs  a  principle  of  beauty  ;  yet  there  are  others  who  make 
littlenefs  one  of  the  conlUtuents  of  beauty.  Thofe  v/ho 
do  fo,  tell  us  that  little  is  a  term  of  endearment,  in  every 
nation  and  language  yet  known  ;  that  it  is  the  language 
of  the  vulgar,  and  therefore  the  imdefigned  exprellion  of 
nature.  They  inftance  the  diminutive  appellations  which 
are  always  ufed  in  fondling — filiolus,  filiola,  have  more  af- 
fection, than  filius  and  filia — my  dear  little  creature — it 
is  a  pretty  little  thing.  To  enumerate  thefe  different  ap- 
pearances, fome,  particularly  Bourke  on  the  Sublime,  af- 
firms that  the  ideas  of  fublimity  and  beauty,  are  ideas  of  a 
clafs  radically  different ;  that  the  firft,  fublimity,  ultimately 
arifes  from  the  paffion  of  terror,  and  the  other  from  that  of 
love  and  light ;  he  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  refolves  all 
the  fources  of  the  fublime,  into  what  is  either  ttrriblc,  or 
allied  to  this  paffion,  exciting  it  either  immediately  in 
fome  degree,  or  by  aflbciation.  It  is  hov/ever  uncertain, 
whether  we  Ihould  reduce  what  we  receive  fo  much  de- 
light from,  to  a  paffion,  which  in  itfelf,  or  in  its  purity, 
fo  to  fpeak,  is  painful :  this  objeftion  he  endeavors  to  re- 
move, by  fliowing  that  the  exercife  of  all  our  paffions  in  a 
moderate  degree,  is  a  fource  of  pleafure  ;  but  perhaps,  we 
may  diftinguiih  the  ideas  of  fublime  and  beautiful,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  paffion  of  terror  at  all,  by  faying 
that  there  is  an  afleflion  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  objects, 
without  coniidering  them  as  terrible,  and  that  is,  venera- 
tion :  nay,  perhaps  we  may  go  a  little  further,  and  fay  that 
veneration  is  the  aiTedliion  truly  correfpondcnt  to  great- 
nefs, in  innocent  creatures,  which  becomes  terror  in  the 
guilty.     I  cannot  go  through  the  particulars  of  Bourke's 
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theory.  He  feems  rightly  to  divide  the  ideas  of  fub- 
lime  and  beautiful ;  by  the  union  of  which,  fome  have 
made  one  thing,  others  diredlly  its  contrary  to  belong 
to  beauty.  One  thing  remarkable  in  Bourke's  EfTay, 
is  that  he  denies  proportion  to  be  any  of  the  caufes  of 
beauty,  which  yet  almoft  every  other  writer,  has  enume- 
Tated  among  them  ;  and  what  he  fays  of  the  infinitely  va^ 
rious  proportion  in  plants  and  animals,  feems  to  be  much 
in  fupport  of  his  opinion  :  yet  in  works  of  art,  proportion 
feems  of  much  moment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  what 
fource  to  refer  it,  1  view  a  building,  and  if  the  parts  are 
not  in  a  regular  proportion,  it  offends  my  eye,  even  though 
I  could  fuppofe  that  the  difproportion  was  voluntary,  in 
order  to  obtain  fom.e  great  convenience. 

I  fliould  be  inclined  to  think,  that  there  are  a  confidera* 
ble  number  of  fimple  principles  or  internal  fenfations,  that 
contribute  each  its  part,  in  forming  our  tafte,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  being  varioufly  combined,  and  by  this  combina- 
tion are  apt  to  be  confounded  one  with  another.  One  of 
the  mofl  diftinct  and  complete  enumerations,  we  have  in 
Gcrrad's  Eilay  on  Tafte,  and  is  as  follows  ;  A  fenfe  of 
novelty,  fublimity,  beauty,  imitation,  harmony,  ridicule 
and  virtue.  I  cannot  go  through  all  thefe  in  order,  but 
ihall  make  a  few  remarks,  and  {how  where  the  divifion  is 
jull  or  defective.  His  diftinguilhing  all  thefe  from  one 
another,  is  certainly  juft ;  but  there  are  fome  things  that 
he  introduces  under  wrong  heads ;  fitnefs,  for  example, 
he  introduces  under  the  head  of  beauty  ;  and  this  feems 
rather  a  fource  of  approbation  diflindl  in  itfelf,  as  alfo  pro> 
portion,  if  that  is  not  included  in  fitnefs.  Perhaps  a  more 
complete  enumeration  than  any  of  them,  may  be  given 
thus,  novelty,  fublimity,  beauty,  proportion,  imitation, 
harmony,  ridicule,  utility  and  virtue. 

We  Ihall  now  proceed  to  thofe  we  have  not  fpoken  of 
before ;  imitation  certainly  gives  great  pleafure  to  the  mind 
and  that  of  itfelf  even  independent  of  the  object  imitated. 
An  exceedingly  well  imitated  refemblance  of  any  objeft, 
of  that  which  is  indifferent  or  even  difagreeable  in  itfelf, 
gives  thehighell  pleafure, either  from  the  adl  of  comparifon 
fis  fome  fay,  or  from  its  fuggeiling  the  idea  of  ikiU  and 
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ingenuity  in  the  imitator.  The  arts  of  painting  and  ila- 
tiiary,  derive  their  excellence  from  the  perfedlion  of  imi- 
tation, and  it  is  even  thought  that  poetry  and  oratory  may 
be  confidered  in  the  iame  light,  only  that  the  tirft  imi- 
tates form  and  paffions,  by  the  means  of  form,  and  the 
other  imitates  actions  and  afteftions  by  language  as  the 
inflruraent. 

Harmony  is  the  moft  diftin6:  and  feparate  of  all  the  in- 
ternal fcnfes  that  have  been  mentioned  ;  it  is  concerned 
only  in  found,  and  therefore  muft  be  but  remotely  appli- 
cable to  the  writer  and  fpeaker.  What  is  remarkable, 
that  although  harmony  may  be  faid  to  be  of  much  impor- 
tance in  fpeaking,  there  are  many  examples  of  the  moft 
excellent  fpeakers,  that  yet  have  no  mufical  ear  at  all,  and 
I  tliink  the  inftances  of  thofe  who  have  a  remarkably  deli- 
cate mufical  ear,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  agreeable  fpeak- 
ers, are  not  many. 

The  fenfe  of  ridicule  is  not  very  eafily  explained,  but  it 
is  eafijy  underftood  v/hen  fpoken  of,  becaufe  it  is  univer- 
fally  felt.  It  differs  in  this  from  moft  other  of  our  confti- 
tutional  powers,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  man,  who  is 
not  fenfible  of  the  ridiculous,  or  may  be  made  eafdy  fenfi- 
ble  of  it ;  and  yet  the  number  of  good  performers  in  the 
art  of  ridiculing  others,  or  in  wit  and  humor,  is  but  very 
fmall.  The  multitude  who  cannot  follow  fpeculative  rea- 
ft)ning,  and  are  hard  to  be  moved  by  eloquence,  are  all 
flruck  with  works  of  humor.  Moft  peoj^le  are  apt  to 
think  they  can  do  fomething  in  the  way  of  humor  ;  and 
yet  we  have  many  who  render  themfelves  ridiculous  by 
the  attempt. 

As  to  a  fenfe  of  virtue,  my  mentioning  it,  is  by  no 
means  from  my  joining  with  thofe  who  would  place  moral 
approbation  entirely  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  internal 
fenfes,  that  are  the  foundation  of  tafte.  Hutchinfbn  and 
Shaftfbury  incline  very  much  this  way  ;  on  the  contrary 
r  think  we  are  evidently  fenfible  that  the  morality  of  ac- 
tions is  a  thing  of  a  different  fpecies,  and  arifes  from  the 
■  fenfe  of  a  law,  and  obligation  of  a  fuperior  nature  :  yet  I 
have  mentioned  it  here,  becaufe  there  is  cei  tainly  a  rela- 
tion or  connecting  tie  between  the  fentiments  of  the  one 
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kind,  and  of  the  other.  The  beauties  of  nature,  we  are 
fenfible,  are  greatly  heightened,  by  adding  to  their  delight- 
ful appearance,  a  refledion  on  their  utility,  and  the  bene- 
volent intention  of  their  author.  In  perfons  capable  of 
morality,  as  in  human  nature,  we  confider  fine  features 
and  an  elegant  carriage,  as  indications  of  the  moral  dil'po- 
fition  or  the  mental  powers ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
fources  of  delight  mentioned  above,  may  be  combined  in 
a  greater  or  lefler  degree,  as  novelty,  iliblimity,  beauty, 
h.c.  fo  the  governing  principle  which  ought  to  dired  the 
application  of  the  whole,  is  what  gives  them  their  highefl 
excellence,  and  indeed  only  is  their  true  perfection.  The 
gratification  even  of  our  internal  fenfes,  are  highly  impro- 
ved, when  united  with  taile  and  elegance.  As  the  moil 
delicious  food  when  ferved  up  with  neatnefs  and  order, 
accompanied  with  politenefs  of  manners,  and  feafoned 
with  fprightly  converfation  :  in  the  fame  manner,  the 
fine  arts  themfelves,  acquire  a  double  beauty  and  higher 
relifli,  when  they  are  infeparably  connected  with,  and 
made  fubfervient  to  purity  of  manners.  An  admirable 
poem,  or  an^  eloquent  diicourfe,  or  a  fine  picture,  would 
be  ilill  more  excellent,  if  the  fubjecl  of  them  were  intereil- 
ing  and  valuable,  and  when  any  of  them  are  perverted  to 
impious  or  wicked  purpofes,  they  are  jufi:  objedsof  de- 
teflation. 

After  having  thus  attempted  the  analyfis  of  the  princi- 
ples of  taile  and  elegance,  1  would  obferve,  that  as  nature 
feems  to  delight  in  producing  many  great  and  different 
effefts  from  fimple  caufes,  perhaps  v.e  may  find  an  ulti- 
mate principle  that  governs  all  thele.  A  French  author 
lias  written  a  treatife  called  the  Theory  of  agreeable  Sen- 
fations,  in  which  he  lays  that  the  great  principle  is,  what- 
ever exercifes  our  faculties,  without  fatiguing  them, 
gives  pleafure  ;  and  that  this  principle  may  be  applied  to 
our  bodily  form,  and  to  the  conititution  of  our  mind,  to 
objefts  of  external  fenfation,  to  objects  of  taile,  and  even 
to  our  moral  condud.  It  may  no  doub'.  be  carried  through 
the  whole  of  criticii'm,  and  we  may  fay  this  ilates  the 
bounds  between  variety  and  uniformity,  fimplicity  and 
intricacy,  order,  proportioLi  and  harmony. 
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Neither  would  it  be  difficult  to  fliow  that  this  principle 
may  be  applied  to  morality,  and  that  an  infinitely'  wife 
and  gracious  God  had  fo  ordered  matters,  that  the  mode- 
rate exercife  of  all  our  powers,  fliould  produce  at  once, 
virtue  and  happinefs,  and  that  the  lead  tranfgreflion  of 
the  one  mufl  prove  of  necellity  an  injury  to  the  other. 

You  may  fee  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  tafte  in  our  natures  ;  yet  is  there  great 
room  for  improvement  and  cultivation  ;  by  inveftigating 
the  grounds  of  approbation  ;  by  comparing  one  thing 
with  another ;  by  ftudying  the  bell  examples  ;  and  by  re- 
flexion and  judgment,  men  may  corre6l  and  refine  their 
tafte  upon  the  whole,  or  upon  particular  confined  fubjeds. 

Carrying  tafte  to  a  finical  nicety  in  any  one  branch,  is 
a  thing  not  only  undefireable,  but  contemptible  ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  may  be  eafily  feen  :  Vv-hen  a  perfon  applies 
his  attention  fo  much  to  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  it 
occafions  a  necefiary  neglect  of  other  things  of  much  great- 
er  value.  After  you  pafs  a  certain  point,  attachment  to  a 
particular  purfuit  is  ufelefs,  and  then  it  proceeds  to  be 
hurtful,  and  at  lafl  contemptible. 
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AFTER  {^o  long  a  delay,  I  now  fet  myfelf  to  fulfil  my 
promife  of  writing  to  yoii  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
education  of  children. — Though  I  cannot  wholly  purge 
myfelf  of  the  crimes  of  lazinefs  and  procraftination,  yet  I 
do  affure  you,  what  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  being  hi- 
therto not  done,  was,  that  I  confidered  it  not  as  an  ordi- 
nary letter,  but  what  deferved  to  be  carefully  meditated  on, 
and  thoroughly  digelled.  The  concern  you  fhow  on  this 
fubjed,  is  highly  commendable  :  for  there  is  no  part  of 
your  duty,  as  a  Chrillian,  or  a  citizen,  which  will  be  of 
greater  fervice  to  the  public,  or  a  fource  of  greater  com- 
fort to  yourfelf. 

The  confequence  of  my  thinking  fo  long  upon  It,  before 
committing  my  thoughts  to  paper,  will  probably  be  the 
taking  the  thing  in  a  greater  compafs  than  either  of  us  at 
iirll  intended,  and  writing  a  feries  of  letters,  inftead  of  one. 
With  this  view  I  begin  with  a  preliminary  to  the  fuccefs- 
ful  education  of  children,  viz.  that  hufband  and  wife  ought 
to  be  entirely  one  upon  this  fubje^l,  not  pnly  agreed  as  td 
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the  end,  but  as  to  the  means  to  be  ufed,  and  the  plan  ta 
be  followed,  in  order  to  attain  it.  It  ought  to  encourage 
you  to  proceed  in  your  delign,  that  I  am  perfuaded  you 
v/ill  not  only  meet  with  no  oppofition  to  a  rational  and 
ferious  education  of  year  children^  but  great  alliilance  from 
JVIrs.    S **      **       ***#** 

The  erafed  lines  contained  a  compliment,  written  with 
great  fmcerity  :  but  recolkdling  that  there  are  no  rules 
yet  fettled  for  diftinguifliing  true  compliment  from  flatte- 
ry, I  have  blotted  them  out  :  on  which,  perhaps,  you  will 
i'ay  to  yciu-felf,  "  he  is  fulfilling  the  charafter  which  his 
'■'•  enemies  give  him,  Vho  fay^  it  is  the  nature  of  the  marr 
"  to  deal  much  more  in  fatire,  than  in  panegyric."  How- 
ever, I  content  myfelf  with  repeating,  that  certainly  huf- 
band  and  wife  ought  to  confpire  and  co-operate  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  if 
their  opinions  happen,  in  any  particular,  to  be  different, 
they  ought  to  examine  and  fettle  the  matter  privately  by 
themfelves,  that  not  the  leafl:  oppofition  tnay  appear  either 
to  children  or  fervants.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  every 
thing  is  enforced  by  a  double  authority,  and  recommend- 
ed by  a  douHe  example:  but  when  it  is  otherwife,  the 
pains  taken  are  commonly  more  than  lofl,  not  being  able 
to  do  any  good,  and  certainly  producing  very  much  evil. 

Be  plealed  to  remember,  that  this  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended againfl  thofe  unhappy  couples,  who,  being  eflen- 
tially  cHlierent  in  principles  and  charader,  live  in  a  ftatc 
of  continual  war.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  fpeak  either 
to,  or  of  fuch  peafons.  But  even  differences  incompara- 
bly fmaller,  are  of  very  bad  confequence  :  when  one,  for 
example,  thinks  a  child  may  be  carried  out,  and  the  other 
thinks  it  is  wrong  ;  when  one  thinks  a  way  of  fpeaking  is 
dangerous,  and  the  other  is  pofitive  there  is  nothing  in.  it. 
Tlie  things  themfelves  may  indeed  be  of  little  moment ; 
but  the  want  of  concurrence  in  the  parents,  or  the  want 
of  mutual  efteem  and  deference,  eafiiy  obferved  even  by 
Very  young  children,  is  of  the  greateft  importance. 

As  you  and  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  children,  I  take  it  to  be  an  excellent  preliminary, 
that  parental  affe^ion  fllould  be  purified  by  tlie  principles;, 
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and  controled  or  dire£led  by  the  precepts  of  religion.  A 
parent  fliould  rejoice  in  his  children,  as  they  are  the  gift 
of  a  gracious  God  ;  ihould  put  his  trufl  in  the  care  of  an 
indulgent  Providence  for  the  preiervation  of  his  oflspring, 
as  well  as  himfelf ;  fhoald  be  fupremely  dcfirous  that  they 
may  be,  in  due  time,  the  heirs  of  eternal  life  ;  and,  as  he 
knows  the  abfolute  dependauce  of  every  creature  upon  tlic 
will  of  God,  Ihould  be  ready  to  refign  them  at  what  time 
bis  Creator  Ihall  fee  proper  to  demand  them.  This  hap- 
py qualification  of  parental  tendernefs,  will  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  preventing  miftakes  in  the  conduct  of 
education.  It  will  be  the  mod:  powerful  of  all  incitement's 
to  duty,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  rePtraint  upon  that  natural 
fondnefs  and  indulgence,  which,  by  a  fort  of  fafcination 
of  fatality,  makes  parents  often  do  or  permit  what  their 
judgment  condemns,  and  then  excufe  themfelves  by  fay- 
ing, that  no  doubt  it  is  wrong,  but  truly  they  cannot  help  it. 

Another  preliminary  to  the  proper  education  of  chil- 
dren, is  a  firm  perfuafion  of  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  pro- 
bable, at  leail,  if  not  certain  fuccefs  of  it,  when  faithfully 
and  prudently  conduded.  This  puts  an  edge  upon  the 
fpirit,  and  enables  the  chriftian  not  only  to  make  fome  at- 
tempts, but  to  perfevere  with  patience  and  diligence.  I 
know  not  a  common  faying  either  more  falfe  or  j:>ernicioun, 
than  "  that  the  children  of  good  men  are  as  bad  as  others." 
This  faying  carries  in  it  a  fuppoution,  that  whereas  th^ 
force  of  education  is  confefied  with  relped  to  every  other 
human  character  and  accomplifument,  it  is  of  no  conle- 
quence  at  all  as  to  religion.  This,  I  think,  is  contrary  to 
daily  e?:perience.  Where  do  we  expect  to  find  young 
perfons  pioully  difpofed  but  in  pious  families  ?  the  excep- 
tions, or  rather  appearances  to  the  contrary,  ar-e  eafily  ac- 
counted for,  in  more  v/ays  than  one.  Many  perfons  ap- 
pear to  be  religious,  while  they  are  not  ib  in  reality,  but 
are  chiefly  governed  by  the  applaufe  of  men.  Hence 
their  vifible  condud  may  be  fpecious,  or  their  public  per- 
formances applauded,  and  yet  their  families  be  negle6led. 

It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged  that  fome  truly  well  dif- 
pofed perfons  are  extremely  defective  or  imprudent  in 
this  part  of  their  duty,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
if  flio.uld  not  fucceed.     This  was  pi  airily  the  cafe  witli. 
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Eli,  whofe  fons'we  are  told,  made  thcmfelves  vile,  and  he 
reftrained  them  not.  However,  I  mufl  obferve,  if  we  al- 
low fuch  to  be  truly  good  men,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time 
confefs  that  this  was  a  great  drawback  upon  their  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  they  differed  very  much  from  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  who  had  this  honorable  teftimony  given  him 
by  God,  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  houlhold  after  him,  that  they  ferve  me.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  child  of  a  good  man,  who  is  feen  to 
follow  dilTolute  courfes,  draws  the  attention  of  mankind 
more  upon  him,  and  is  much  more  talked  of,  than  any 
other  perfon  of  the  fame  character.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  certainly  of  moment,  that  one  who  defires  to  educate 
his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  iliould  do  it  in  a  humble 
perfuafion,  that  if  he  was  not  defective  in  his  own  duty,  he 
will  not  be  denied  the  bleliing  of  fuccefs.  1  could  tell  you 
ibme  remarkable  inllances  of  parents  who  feemed  to  labor 
in  vain  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  were  fo  happy  as  to  fee  a 
change  at  laft  ;  and  of  fome  children  in  whom  even  after 
the  death  of  the  parents,  the  feed  which  v/as  early  fown, 
and  feemed  to  have  been  entirely  fmothered,  has  at  laft 
produced  fruit.  And  indeed  no  lefs  feems  to  follow  from 
the  promife,  annexed  to  the  command,  train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  lliould  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it. 

Having  laid  down  thefe  preliminaries,  I  lliall  fay  a 
.  few  things  upon  the  prefervation  of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  you  will  think  this  belongs  only  to  the 
phyfician  :  but  though  a  phyfician  ought  to  be  employed 
to  apply  remedies  in  dangerous  cafes,  any  man,  v/ith  a 
little  refledion,  may  be  allowed  to  form  fome  judgment 
as  to  the  ordinary  means  of  their  prefervation ;  na}'',  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  than  any  other  man  is  fit- 
ter than  a  phyfician  for  this  purpofe.  His  thoughts  are 
fo  conltantly  taken  up  v/ith  the  rules  of  his  art,  that  it  is 
an  hundred  to  one  he  will  prefcribe  more  methods  and 
medicines  than  can  beufed  with  fafety. 

The  fundamental  rules  for  preferving  the  health  of 
children,  are  cleanlinefs,  liberty,  and  free  air.  By  clean- 
linefs,  I  do  not  mean  keeping  the  outfide  of  their  clothes 
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in  a  proper  condition  to  be  feen  before  company,  nor 
hindering  them  from  foiiHng  their  hands  and  feet,  when 
they  are  capable  of  going  abroad,  but  keeping  them  dry 
in  the  night  time,  when  young,  and  frequently  wafliing 
their  bodies  witli  cold  water,  and  other  things  of  the  fame 
nature  and  tendency.  The  fecond  rule  is  liberty.  All 
perfons  young  and  old,  love  liberty  :  and  as  far  as  it  does 
them  no  harm,  it  will  certainly  do  them  good.  Many  a 
free  born  fubjeft  is  kept  a  flave  fer  the  firft  ten  years  of 
his  life ;  and  is  fo  much  handled  and  carried  about  by 
women  in  his  infancy,  that  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of 
his  body,  are  frequently  mifliapen,  and  the  whole  very 
much  weakened ;  befides,  the  fpirits,  u-hen  under  con- 
finement, are  generally  in  a  dull  and  languifhing  flate. 
The  beft  exercife  in  the  world  for  children,  is  to  let  them 
romp  and  jump  about,  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fancy.  This  in  the  country  is  bell 
done  in  the  fields  ;  in  a  city  a  well  aired  room  is  better 
than  being  fent  into  the  ftreets  under  the  care  of  a  fer- 
vant,  very  few  of  whom  are  able  fo  far  to  curb  their  own 
inclinations,  as  to  let  the  children  follow  theirs,  even  where 
they  may  do  it  with  fafety.  As  to  free  air  there  is  no- 
thing more  eflentially  necelTary  to  the  ftrength  and 
growth  of  animals  and  plants.  If  a  few  plants  of  any 
kind  are  fown  in  a  clofe  confined  place,  they  commonly 
grow  up  tall,  fmall,  and  very  weak.  I  have  ken  a  bed 
of  beans  in  a  garden,  under  the  lliade  of  a  hedge  or  tree, 
very  long  and  flender,  which  brought  to  my  mind  a 
young  family  of  quality,  trained  up  in  a  delicate  manner, 
who  if  they  grow  at  all,  grow  to  length,  but  never  to 
thicknefs.  So  univerfal  is  this,  that  I  believe  a  body  of 
a  fturdy  or  well  built  make,  is  reckoned  among  them  a 
coarfe  and  vulgar  thing. 

There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  fervants,  that  I 
would  particularly  recommend  to  your  attention.  All 
children  are  liable  to  accidents  ;  thele  may  happen  una- 
voidably ;  but  do  generally  arife  from  the  careleflhefs  of 
fervants,  and  to  this  they  are  almoft  always  attributed 
by  parents.  This  difpofes  all  fervants,  good  or  bad,  to 
conceal  them  fyom  the  parents,  when  they  can  pollibly 
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do  it.  By  tills  means,  children  often  receive  hurts  in 
falls  or  otherwife,  which  if  known  in  time,  might  be  ea- 
fHy  remedied,  but  not  being  known  either  prove  fatal, 
or  make  them  lame  or  deformed.  A  near  relation  of 
mine  has  a  high  flioulder  and  a  diftorted  waill  from  this 
very  caufe.  To  prevent  fuch  accidents,  it  is  neceflary 
to  take  all  pains  poffible  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  fer- 
vants,  to  convince  them  of  the  neceffity  of  concealing 
nothing.  There  are  tv/o  difpofitions  in  parents,  which 
hinder  the  fervants  from  making  difcoveries  ;  the  firft  is 
when  they  are  very  paffionate,  and  apt  to  florm  and  rage 
againft  their  fervants,  for  every  real  or  fuppofed  negledl:. 
Such  perfons  can  never  expect  a  confeffion,.  which  muft 
be  followed  by  fuch  terrible  vengeance.  The  other  is, 
when  they  are  tender-hearted,  or  timorous  to  excefs,  which 
makes  them  Ihow  themfelves  deeply  affe61:ed  or  greatly 
terrified  upon  any  little  accident  that  befals  their  children. 
In  this  cafe,  the  very  bell  fervants  are  unwilling  to  tell 
them  through  fear  of  making  them  miferable.  In  fuch 
cafes,  therefore,  I  would  advife  parents,  whatever  may 
be  their  real  opinions,  to  difcover  them  as  little  as  pof- 
fible to  their  fervants.  Let  them  ftill  inculcate  this  max- 
im, that  there  fhould  be  no  fecrets  concerning  children, 
kept  from  thofe  moft  nearly  interefled  in  them.  And  that 
there  may  be  no  temptation  to  fuch  conduct,  let  them  al- 
ways appear  as  cool  and  compofed  as  poffible,  when  any 
difcovery  is  made,  and  be  ready  to  forgive  a  real  faul\, 
in  return  for  a  candid  acknowledsfment. 
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F  I  miflake  not  my  lafl  letter  was  concluded  by  fome 
^  remarks  on  the  means  of  trying  fervants  to  be  careful 
of  the  fafety  of  children,  and  ready  to  difcover  early  and 
honelUy  any  accidents  that  might  happen  to  befal  them. 
I  muft  make  ibine  farther  remarks  upon  fervants.  It  is 
a  lubjedl  of  great  importance,  and  infeparably  connected 
with  what  I  have  UAderl;ak.en,     You  will  find  it  extremely 
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difficult  to  educate  children  properly,  if  the  fervants  of 
the  family  do  not  confpire  in  it ;  and  impoffible,  if  they  are 
inclined  to  hinder  it.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  orders  iffued,  or 
the  method  laid  down,  will  be  negle6ted,  where  that  is 
pofllble  and  fafe ;  where  neglect  is  unfafe,  they  will  be 
unfuccefsfully  or  improperly  executed,  and  many  times, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  children,  they  will  be  either  laughed 
at,  or  complained  of  and  difapproved.  The  certain  con- 
fequence  of  this  is,  that  children  will  infenfibly  come  to 
look  upon  the  direftions  and  cautions  of  their  parents, 
as  unneceiTary  or  unreafonable  reftraints.  It  is  a  known 
-and  very  common  way  for  fervants  to  infinuate  theni- 
felves  into  the  affedtions  of  children,  by  granting  them 
fuch  indulgences  as  would  be  refufed  them  by  their  pa- 
rents, as  well  as  concealing  the  faults  which  ought  to  be 
puniflied  by  parents,  and  they  are  often  very  fucccfcful 
in  training  them  up  to  a  molt  dangerous  fidelity  in  keep- 
ing the  fecret. 

.  Such  is  the  evil  to  be  feared,  which  ought  to  have  been 
more  largely  defcribed  :  let  us  now  come  to  the  remedy. 
The  foundation,  to  be  fure,  is  to  be  very  nice  and  careful 
in  the  choice  of  fervants.  This  is  commonly  thought  to 
be  an  extremely  difficult  matter,  and  we  read  frequently 
in  public  papers  the  heavieft  complaints  of  bad  fervants. 
I  am,  however,  one  of  thofe  who  think  the  fault  is  at  leall 
as  often  in  the  mafters.  Good  fervants  may  certainly  be 
had,  and  do  generally  incline  of  themfelves  to  be  in  good 
families,  and  when  they  find  that  they  are  fo,  do  often  con- 
tinue very  long  in  the  fame,  v/ithout  defiring  to  remove. 
You  ought,  therefore,  to  be  exceedingly  fcrupulous,  aiid 
not  without  an  evident  neceffity,  to  hire  any  fervant  but 
who  feems  to  be  fober  and  pious.  Indeed,  1  flatter  myfelf, 
that  a  pious  family  is  fuch,  as  none  but  one  who  is  either 
a  faint  or  a  hypocrite  will  be  fuppofed  to  continue  in.  If 
.any  fymptoms  of  the  lall  charafter  appears,  you  need  not 
be  told  what  you  ought  to  do. 

The  next  thing,  after  the  choice  of  fervants,  is  to  make 
confcience  of  doing  your  duty  to  them,  by  example,  in- 
firudion,  admonition  and  prayer.  Your  fidelity  to  them 
wilj  naturally  produce  in  theiu  fidelity  to  you  ^wCl  yours, 
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and  that  upon  the  very  beft  principles.  It  will  excite  in 
them  a  deep  fenfe  of  gratitude,  and  at  the  fame  time  fill 
them  with  fentiments  of  the  higheft  and  mofl  unfeigned 
efteem.  I  could  tell  you  of  inrtances  (you  will  however 
probably  recolletl  fome  yourfelf)  of  fervants  who  from  their 
living  comfortably,  and  receiving  benefits  ^in  pious  fami- 
lies, have  preferved  fuch  a  regard  and  attachment  to  their 
mailers,  as  have  been  little  fhort  of  idolatry.  I  fhall  juft 
mention  on€ — a  worthy  woman  in  this  place,  formerly 
fervant  to  one  of  my  predeceflbrs,  and  married  many 
years  fince  to  a  thriving  tradefman,  continues  to  have  fuch 
an  undiminilhed  regard  to  her  mailer's  memory,  that  ilie 
cannot  fpeak  of  him  without  delight ;  keeps  by  her  to  this 
hour  the  neM'fpaper  which  gives  an  account  of  his  death 
and  character,  and,  I  believe,  would  not  exchange  it  for 
a  bill  or  bond,  to  a  very  confiderable  fum. 

But  the  third  and  finilliing  diredtion  with  regard  to  fer- 
vants, is  to  convince  them,  in  a  cool  and  difpaffionate 
manner,  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  your  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  as  it  is  dictated  by  confcience,  it  is  con- 
dudled  with  prudence.  Thence  it  is  eafy  to  reprefent  to 
them  that  it  is  their  duty,  inflead  of  hindering  its  fuccefs 
by  oppofition  or  negligence,  to  co-operate  with  it  to  the 
iitmofl  of  their  power.  It  is  not  below  any  man  to  reafon 
in  fome  cafes  with  his  fervants.  There  is  away  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  them  on  fuch  fubjecSls,  by  which  you  will  lofe  no- 
thing of  your  dignity,  but  even  corroborate  your  author- 
ity. While  you  manifeft  your  firm  refolution,  never  to 
depart  from  your  right  and  title  to  command  :  you  may, 
r.otvvitJifianding,  at  proper  feafons,  and  by  way  of  con- 
defcenfion,  give  fuch  general  reafons  for  your  condu<5t,  as 
to  fhow  that  you  are  not  ading  by  mere  caprice  or  hu- 
mor. Nay,  even  while  you  fometimcs  infill,  that  your 
command  of  itfelf  fliall  be  a  law,  and  that  you  will  not 
fiifFcr  it  to  be  diiputed,  nor  be  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for 
ir,  you  may  eafily  Ihow  them  that  this  alio  is  reafonable. 
They  may  be  told  that  you  have  tlie  greateil  intereil  in  the 
welfare  of  your  children,  the  bell  opportunity  of  being 
apprifed  as  to  the  means  of  profecuting  it,  and  that  there 
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may  be  many  reafons  for  your  orders  which  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  or  improper  for  them  to  know. 

Do  not  think  that  all  this  is  exceflive  refinement,  chi- 
merical or  impoffible.  Servants  are  reafonable  creatures, 
and  are  beft  governed  by  a  mixture  of  authority  and  rea- 
fon.  They  are  generally  delighted  to  find  themfelves 
treated  as  reaibnable,  and  will  iometimes  difcover  a  pride 
in  fnowing  that  they  underlland,  as  well  as  find  a  plea- 
fure  in  entering  into  your  views.  When  they  find,  as 
they  will  every  day  by  experience,  the  fuccefs  and  benefit 
of  a  proper  method  of  education,  it  will  give  them  a  high 
opinion  of,  and  confidence  in,  your  judgment ;  they 
will  frequently  confult  you  in  their  own  aflfairs,  as  well  as 
implicitly  follow  your  directions  in  the  management  of 
yours.  After  all,  the  very  highefi:  infiance  of  true  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  the  beft  fupport  of  your  authority, 
when  you  fee  neceflary  to  interpofe  it,  is  not  to  be  opi- 
nionative  or  obftinate,  but  willing  to  acknowledge  or  re- 
mit a  real  miftake,  if  it  is  difcreetly  pointed  out,  even  by 
thofe  in  the  loweft  ftations.  The  application  of  thefe  re- 
fledions  will  occur  in  feveral  of  the  following  branches 
of  this  fubje6t. 

The  next  thing  I  fliall  mention  as  necefiary,  in  order 
to  the  education  of  children,  is,  to  eftablifii  as  foon  as 
poflTible,  an  entire  and  abfolute  authority  over  them. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  fubjedt  which  requires  to  be  treated 
with  great  judgment  and  delicacy.  1  wilh  I  may  be  able 
to  do  fo.  Opinions,  like  modes  and  fafhions,  change 
continually  upon  every  point ;  neither  is  it  ea(y  to  keep 
the  juft  middle,  without  verging  to  one  or  other  of  the  ex- 
tremes. On  this,  in  particular,  we  have  gone  in  this  na- 
tion in  general,  from  one  extreme  to  the  very  utnioll  i;li- 
mits  of  the  other.  In  the  former  age,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, learned  and  religious  education  was  carried  on  by 
mere  dint  of  authority.  This,  to  be  fure,  was  a  favage 
and  barbarous  method,  and  was  in  many  inftances  terri- 
ble and  difgufting  to  the  youth.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  feverity,  but  authority,  is  often  decried ;  pcrfua- 
fion,  and  every  foft  and  gentle  method,  is  recommended, 
in  fuch  terms  as  plainly  lead  to  a  relaxation.     I  hope  you 
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will  be  convinced  that  the  middle  way  is  beft,  when  yoii 
find  it  is  recommended  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  wordy 
Prov.  x'm.  24.  xix.  18.  xxii.  15.  You  will  alJ'o  find  a 
caution  againil  excefs  in  this  matter,  Col.  ii.  21. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  you  iliould  "  eilablifli  as  fooii 
as  polfible  an  entire  and  abiblute  authority."  I  would 
have  it  early,  that  it  may  be  abfolute,  and  abfolute  that 
it  may  not  be  fevere.  If  parents  are  too  long  in  begin- 
ning to  exert  their  authority,  they  will  find  the  talk  very 
difficult.  Children,  habituated  to  indulgence  for  a  few  of 
their  firPt  years,  are  exceedingly  impatient  of  refiraint, 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  oi'  llifl^  or  obltinate  tempers, 
can  hardly  be  brought  to  an  entire,  at  lealt  to  a  quiet  and 
placid  fiibniiihon ;  u-hereas,  if  they  arc  taken  in  time, 
there  is  hardly  any  temper  but  what  may  be  made  to 
yield,  and  by  early  habit  the  lubjeQion  becomes  quite  eafy 
to  themfelves. 

The  authority  ought  alfo  to  be  abfolute,  that  it  may  not 
be  fevere.  The  more  complete  and  uniform  a  parent's 
authority  is,  the  oiTences  will  be  mQjjfe  rare,  punillmient 
will  be  lefs  needed,  and  the  more  gentle  kind  of  correc- 
tion Will  be  abundantly  fufficient.  We  fee  every  where 
about  us  examples  of  this.  A  parent  that  has  once  ob- 
tained, and  knows  how  to  prefcrve  authority,  will  do  more 
by  a  look  of  difpleafure,  than  another  by  the  moil  paf- 
fionate  words  and  even  blows.  It  holds  univcrfally  in 
faniilles  and  fchools,  and  even  the  greater  bodies  oi  men, 
the  army  and  navy,  that  thole  who  keep  die  ilridell  difci- 
pline,  give  the  fcweft  flrokes.  I  have  frequently  remark- 
ed that  parents,  even  of  the  foftell  tempers,  and  who  are 
faiiied  for  the  greatcfl  indulgence  to  their  children,  do, 
notwithllandlng,  correct  them  more  frequently,  and  even 
more  feverelr,  though  to  very  little  purpofe,  than  thofe 
who  keep  up  their  authority.  The  reafon  is  plain.  Chil- 
dren, by  foolilh  indulgence,  become  often  io  froward  and 
petulent  in  their  tempers,  that  they  provoke  their  eafy  pa- 
rents paR  all  endurance;  fo  diat  they  are  obliged,  if  not 
to  ilrike,  at  leafi  to  fcold  them,  in  a  manner  as  little  t»' 
their  .own  credit,  as  their  childrens  prpfit*. 
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There  is  not  a  more  difgufling  fight  than  the  impotent 
rage  of  a  parent  who  has  no  authorlt} .  Among  the  lower 
ranks  of  people,  who  are  under  no  refiraint  from  decency, 
you  may  fometimes  fee  a  father  or  mother  running  out  in- 
to the  ftreet  after  a  child  who  is  fled  from  them,  with  looks 
of  fury  and  words  of  execration  ;  and  they  are  often  llu- 
pid  enough  to  imagine  that  neighbors  or  paffengers  will 
approve  them  in  this  conduct,  though  in  fact  it  fills  every 
beholder  with  horror.  There  is  a  degree  of  the  fame  fault 
to  be  feen  in  perfons  of  better  rank,  though  expreffing  ivfclf 
fomewhat  differently.  Ill  words  and  akercations  will  olUii 
tiall  out  bstween  parents  and  children  before  company  ;  jy 
fure  fign  that  there  is  defect  of  government  at  home  or  in 
private.  The  parent  ftung  with  lliame  at  the  milbehavior 
or  indifcretion  of  the  child,  clefires  to  perfuade  the  obfervers 
that  it  is  not  his  fault,'  and  thereby  effectually  convinces 
every  perfon  of  refledion  that  it  is. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  to  every  parent  to  begin 
the  eftablifliment  of  authority  much  more  early  than  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  poflible :  that  is  to  fay,  from 
about  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  months.  You  will  perhaps 
fmile  at  this  :  but  I  do  aff'ure  you  from  experience,  that 
by  fetting  about  it  with  prudence,  deliberation,  and  atten-^ 
tion,  it  may  be  in  a  manner  completed  by  the  age  ol 
twelve  or  fourteen  months.  Do  not  imagine  I  mean  to 
bid  you  ufe  the  rod  at  that  age  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  mean 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  it  in  a  great  meafure,  and  to  point 
out  a  way  by  which  children  of  fweet  and  eafy  tempers, 
may  be  brought  to  fuch  a  habit  of  compliance,  as  never  to 
need  correaion  at  all ;  and  whatever  their  temper  may 
be,  fomuch  lefs  of  this  is  fuflicient,  than  upon  any  other 
fuppolition.  This  is  one  of  my  favourite  fchemes ;  let 
me  try  to  explain  and  recommend  it. 

Habits  in  general  may  be  very  early  formed  in  chil- 
dren. An  aflbciation  of  ideas  is,  as  it  were,  the  parent 
of  habit.  If  then,  you  can  ?xcuffom  your  children  to  per- 
ceive that  your  will  muft  always  prevail  over  theirs,  when 
they  are  oppofed,  the  thing  is  done,  and  they  will  fubm  t 
tg  it  without  difficulty  or  regret.  To  bring  this  about,  as 
faon  as  they  begin  to  fliovv  their  inclination  by  delire  or 
averfion,  let  ffngle'inftaiices  be  cljofcn  now  and  then  (apt 
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too  frequently)  to  contradict  them.  For  example,  if  a 
child  Ihows  a  defire  to  have  any  thing  in  his  hand  that  he 
fees,  or  has  any  thing  in  his  hand  with  which  he  is  delight- 
ed, let  the  parent  take  it  from  him,  and  when  he  does  fo, 
let  no  confideration  whatever  make  him  reftore  it  at  that 
time.  Then  at  a  confiderable  interval,  perhaps  a  whole 
day  is  little  enough,  efpecially  at  iirft,  let  the  fame  thing 
be  repeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it  mufl  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  attempt  Ihould  be  made  to  contradift  the 
child  in  the  intervals.  Not  the  leail  appearance  of  oppfi- 
tion,  if  poiUble,  Ihould  be  found  between  the  will  of  the 
parent  and  that  of  the  child,  except  in  thofe  chofen  cafes, 
ivhen  the  parent  muft  always  prevail. 

I  think  it  neceifary  that  thofe  attempts  flvould  always  be 
made  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  by  the  fame  perfon. 
It  is  alfo  better  it  iliould  be  by  the  father  than  the  mother 
or  any  female  attendant,  becaufe  they  will  be  necell'arily 
obliged  in  many  cafes  to  do  things  difpleafmgto  the  child, 
as  in  dreifnig,  wafliing.  Sec.  which  fpoil  the  operation  ; 
neither  is  it  neceifary  that  they  fliould  interpofe,  for  when 
once  a  full  authority  is"  eftabliflied  in  one  perfon,  it  can 
eafdy  be  communicated  to  others,  as  far  as  is  proper.  Re- 
member, however,  that  mother  or  nurfe  Ihould  never 
prefume  to  condole  with  the  child,  or  lliow  any  figns  of 
difpleafure  at  his  being  croifed ;  but  on  tl.e  contrary,  give 
every  mark  of  approbation,  and  of  their  own  fubmiffion, 
to  the  fame  perfon. 

This  experiment  frequently  repeated  will  in  a  little 
time  fo  perfedlly  habituate  the  child  to  yield  to  the  parent 
whenever  he  interpofes,  that  he  will  make  no  oppofition, 
I  can  alfure  you  from  experience,  having  literally  prafti- 
fed  tiiis  mediod  myfelf,  that  I  never  had  a  child  of  twelve 
months  old,  but  who  would  fuffer  me  to  take  any  thing 
from  him  or  her,  without  the  leafl  mark  of  anger  or  dif- 
fatisfadlion ;  while  they  would  not  fuffer  any  other  to  do 
fo,  without  the  bittereft  complaints.  You  will  eafily  per- 
ceive how  this  is  to  be  extended  gradually  and  univerfally, 
from  one  thing  to  another,  from  contradidting  to  com- 
manding them.  But  this,  and  feveral  other  remarks  up- 
on eftablllhing  and  preferving  authority,  muft  be  referred 
to  another  letter. 
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LETTER    III. 

Dear  Sis., 

THE  theory  laid  down  in  my  lail  letter,  for  eRabiifh- 
ing  an  early  and  abfolute  authority  over  childre;i, 
is  of  much  greater  moment  than,  perhaps,'  you  will  imme- 
diately apprehend.  There  is  a  great  diverfity  in  the 
temper  and  difpofition  of  children  ;  and  no  k-fs  in  the 
penetration,  prudence  and  refoluticn  of  parents.  From 
all  thefe  circumltances,  difficulties  arife,  which  increafc 
very  lad  as  the  work  is  delayed.  Some  children  have 
naturally' very  lliff  and  obftinate  tempers,  and  fome  have 
a  certain  pride,  or  if  you  pleafe,  greatnefs  o^  mind,  which 
makes  them  think  it  a  mean  thing  to  yield.  This  difpo- 
fition is  often  greatly  ilrengthened  in  thofe  of  high  birth, 
by  the  ideas  of  their  own  dignity  and  importance,  inflillecl 
into  them  from  their  mother's  milk.  I  have  known  a  boy 
not  fix  years  of  age,  who  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to 
cry  when  he  was  beat  even  by  his  parents.  Odier  chil- 
dren have  fo  ftrong  paifions,  or  fo  great  fenfibility,  that  if 
they  receive  corredlion,  they  will  cry  immoderately,  and 
either  be,  or  feem  to  be,  afl^efted  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  en- 
danger their  health  or  life.  Neither  is  it  uncommon  for 
the  parents  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  give  up  the  point,  and  if  tliey 
do  not  afk  pardon,  at  leafl  they  give  very  genuine  marks  of 
repentance  and  forrow  for  what  they  have  done. 

I  have  faid  this  is  not  uncommon,  but  I  may  rather  aflc 
you  whether  you  know  any  parents  at  all,  who  have  fo 
much  prudence  and  firmnefs  as  not  to  be  difcouraged  in 
the  one  cafe,  or  to  relent  on  the  other  ?  At  the  fame  time 
it  muft  always  be  remembered, that  the  correftion  is  wholly 
loft  which  does  not  produce  abfolute  fubmilfion.  Perhaps 
1  may  fay  it  is  more  dian  loft,  becaufe  it  will  irritate  in- 
ttead  of  reforming  them,  and  will  inftruft  or  ])erfe6t  them 
in  the  art  of  overcoming  their  parents,  which  they  will  not 
fail  to  manifeft  on  a  futur^j  opportunity.     It  is  ft  r^:)rifmg  to 
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think  how  early  children  will  difcover  the  M^eak  fide  of 
their  parents,  and  what  ingenuity  they  will  fliow  in  ob- 
taining their  favor  or  avoiding  their  difplealure.  I  think 
I  have  obferved  a  child  in  treaty  or  expoflulation  with  a 
parent,  difcover  more  confummate  policy  L't  feven  years 
of  age,  than  the  parent  himfelf,  even  when  attempting  to 
cajole  him  with  artful  evafions  and  fpecious  promifes. 
On  all  thefe  accounts,  it  mud  be  a  vaft  advantage  that  a 
habit  of  fubmiflion  fhould  be  brought  on  fo  early,  that  even 
•memory  itfelf  fliall  not  be  able  to  reach  back  to  its  begin- 
ning. Unlefs  this  is  done,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which, 
after  the  beft  management,  the  authority  will  be  imperfedl ; 
and  fome  in  which  any  thing  that  deferves  that  name  will 
be  impoffible.  There  are  fome  families,  not  contempti- 
ble either  in  ftation  or  chara6ler,  in  which  the  parents  are 
literally  and  properly  obedient  to  their  children,  are  forced 
to  do  things  againft  their  will,  and  chidden  if  they  difco- 
ver the  leaft  baekwardnefs  to  comply.  If  you  know  none 
fuch,  I  am  fure  I  do. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  befl  means  of  preferving 
authority,  and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  daily  exer- 
cifed.  I  will  trace  this  to  its  very  fource.  "^VTiatever  au- 
thority you  exercife  over  either  children  or  fervants,  or  as 
a  magistrate  over  other  citizens,  it  ought  to  be  didated  by 
confcience,  and  directed  by  a  fenfe  of  duty.  Paflion  or 
refentment  ought  to  have  as  little  place  as  pofiible ;  or  ra- 
ther, to  fpeak  properly,  though  few  can  boafl:  of  having 
arrived  at  full  perfection,  it  ought  to  have  no  place  at  all. 
Reproof  or  correction  given  in  a  rage,  is  always  confider- 
ed  by  him  to  whom  it  is  adminiflered,  as  the  elFe6t  of 
weaknefs  inyou,and  therefore  the  demerit  of  the  offence 
will  be  either  wholly  denied  or  foon  forgotten.  I  have 
heard  fome  parents  often  fay,  that  they  cannot  corred: 
their  children  unlefs  they  are  angry  ;  to  whom  I  have 
ufually  anfwered,  then  you  ought  not  to  corre6t  them 
at  all.  Everyone  would  be  fen  fible,  that  for  a  magif- 
trate  to  difcover  an  intemperate  rage  in  pronouncing  fen- 
tence  againll  a  criminal,  would  be  highly  indecent.  Ought 
not  parents  to  punifli  their  children  in  the  fame  difpaffi- 
onate^  manner  ?  Ought  they  yot  to  be  at  leaf  I  equally  con- 
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cerned  to  difcliarge  dieir  duty  in  the  bed  manner,  one 
cafe  as  in  the  other  ? 

He  who  would  preferve  his  authority  over  his  children^ 
ihould  be  particularly  watchful  of  his  own  condud.  You 
may  as  well  pretend  to  force  people  to  love  what  is  not 
amiable,  as  to  reverence  what  is  not  refpetlable.  A  de- 
cency of  conduct,  therefore,  and  dignity  of  deportment,  is 
highly  ferviceable  for  the  purpofe  we  have  now  in  view. 
Left  this,  however,  iJiould  be  miftaken,  I  mufl  put  in  a 
caution,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  keeping  chil- 
dren at  too  great  a  diftance  by  a  uniform  fternnefs  and 
feverity  of  carriage.  This,  I  think,  is  not  necelFary,  even 
when  they  are  young ;  and  it  may,  to  children  of  fome 
tempers,  be  very  hurtful  when  they  are  old.  By  and  by 
you  Ihall  receive  from  me  a  quite  contrary  direction.  But 
by  dignity  of  carriage,  I  mean  parents  fl.owing  themfelves 
always  cool  and  reafonable  in  their  own  condud ;  pru- 
dent and  cautious  in  their  converfation  with  regard  to  the 
reil  of  mankind  ;  not  fretful  or  impatient,  or  pailionately 
fond  of  their  own  pecidiarities ;  and  though  gentle  and 
afie61:ionate  to  their  children,  yet  avoiding  levity  in  iht'iY 
prefence.  This,  probably,  is  the  meaning  of  the  precept 
of  the  ancients,  inaxima  debetur  pueris  reijerentia.  I 
wouj-d  have  them  chearful,  yet  ferene.  Iii  fliort,  I  would 
have  their  familiarity  to  be  evidently  an  a(5l  of  condefcen- 
fion.  Believe  it,  my  dear  fir,  that  which  begets  efteem, 
will  not  fail  to  produce  fubjedion. 

That  this  may  not  be  carried  too  far,  I  w^ould  recom- 
mend every  expreffion  of  alFe<5lion  and  kindnefs  to  chil- 
dren when  it  is  fafe,  that  is  to  fay,  when  their  behavior 
is  fuch  as  to  deferve  it.  .  There  is  no  oppofition  at  all  be- 
tween parental  tendernefs  and  parental  authority.  They 
are  the  beft  fupports  to  each  other.  It  is  not  only  lawful, 
but  will  be  of  fervice  that  parents  fliould  difcover  the  great- 
ell  fondnefs  for  children  in  infancy,  and  make  them  per- 
ceive diftindtly  with  how  much  pleafure  they  gratify  a!l 
their  innocent  inclinations.  This,  hov/ever,  mull  al- 
.ways  be  done  when  they  arc  quiet,  gentle,  and  fubmiflive 
in  their  carriage.  Some  have  found  fault  v/ith  giving 
them,  for  doing  well,  littk  rewards  of  fweetmeats  and 
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pbythlngs,  as  tending  to  make  them  mercenary,  and  lead, 
ing  them  to  look  upon  the  indLlg^snce  of  appetite  as  the 
chief  good.  This  I  apprehend,  is  rather  refining  too  much : 
the  great  point  is,  that  they  be  rewarded  for  doing  good, 
and  not  for  doing  evil.  When  they  are  crofs  and  froward^ 
I  would  never  buy  peace^  but  force  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  weak  and  foolifh,  or  more  detlrudive  of  authority, 
than  when  children  are  noify  and  in  an  ill  humor,  to  give 
tl  em  or  promife  them  fomethingto  appeafe  them.  When 
the  Roman  emperors  began  to  give  penfions  and  fubfidies 
to  the  Northern  nations  to  keep  them  quiet,  a  man  might 
have  forefeen  without  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  who  would 
be  matter  in  a  little  time.  The  cafe  is  exaftly  the  fame 
with  children.  They  will  foon  avail  themfelves  of  this 
eafmefs  in  their  parents,  command  favors  inllead  of  beg- 
ging them,  and  be  infolent  when  they  Ihould  be  grateful. 

I'he  fame  conduct  ought  to  be  uniformly  preferved  as 
children  advance  in  years  and  underllanding.  Let  pa- 
rents try  to  convince  them  how  much  they  have  their  real 
intereft  at  heart.  Sometimes  chiklren  will  make  a  re- 
queft,  and  receive  a  hafty  or  froward  denial :  yet  upon 
refleilion  the  thing  appears  not  to  be  unreafonable,  and 
.finally  it  is  granted ;  and  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong, 
fometimes  by  the  force  of  importunity,  it  is  extorted.  Jf 
parents  expect  cither  gratitude  or  fubmiffion  for  favors  fo 
ungraciouily  bellowed,  they  will  find  themfelves  egregi- 
oully  mifiaken.  It  is  their  duty  to  profecute,  and  it 
ought  to  be  their  comfort  to  fee,  the  happinefs  of  their 
children  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  never  to  give  a  fudden  or  hafiy  refufal ;  but  when  any 
thing  is  propofed  to  them,  confider  deliberately  and  fully 
whether  it  is  proper — and  after  that,  either  grant  it  chear- 
fully,  or  deny  it  firmly. 

Jt  is  a  noble  fupport  of  authority,  when  it  is  really  and 
vifibly  directed  to  the  molt  important  end.  My  meaning 
in  this,  1  hope,  is  not  obfcure.  The  end  1  confiJer  as 
moll:  important  is,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  eternal  happi- 
nefs and  falvation  of  children.  Whoever  believes  in  a 
future  ftate,  whoever  has  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  importance 
©f  eternity  to  hirafelf,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  like  concern 
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for  his  offspring.  This  fhould  be  his  end  both  in 
inftru6tion  and  government ;  and  when  it  vifibly  ap- 
pears that  he  is  under  the  conftraint  of  conl^jiencc,  and 
that  either  reproof  or  correftion  are  the  fruit  of  fandlified 
]ove,  it  will  give  them  irrefiftible  force.  I  will  tell  you 
here,  with  all  the  fimplicity  neceffary  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
what  I  have  often  faid  in  my  courfe  of  pafLoral  vifitation 
in  families,  where  there  is  in  many  cales,  through  A\ant 
of  judgment,  as  well  as  want  of  principle,  a  great  neg- 
left  of  authority.  "  Ufe  your  authority  for  God,  and  he 
will  fupport  it.  Let  it  always  be  feen  that  you  are  more 
difpleafed  at  fin  than  at  folly.  What  a  Hiame  is  it,  that 
if  a  child  fhall,  through  the  inattention  and  levity  of  youth, 
break  a  difh  or  a  pane  of  the  window,  by  which  you  may 
iofe  the  value  of  a  few  pence,  you  fliould  fiorm  and  rage 
at  him  with  the  utmoft  fury,  or  perhaps  beat  him  with 
unmerciful  feverity  ;  but  if  he  tells  a  lie,  or  takes  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  or  quarrels  with  his  neighbors,  he  fliall 
eafily  obtain  pardon  :  or  perhaps,  if  he  is  reproved  by 
others,  you  will  juftify  him,  and  take  his  part." 

You  cannot  eafily  believe  the  weight  that  it  gives  to  fa- 
mily authority,  when  it  appears  vifibly  to  proceed  from  a 
fenle  of  duty,  and  to  be  itfelf  an  aft  of  obedience  to 
God.  This  will  produce  coolnefs  and  compofure  in  the 
manner,  it  will  direft  and  enable  a  parent  to  mix  every 
expreffion  of  heart- felt  tendernefs,  v^ith  the  moll  fevere 
and  needful  reproofs.  It  will  make  it  quite  confifient  to 
affirm,  that  the  rod  itfelf  is  an  evidence  of  love,  and  that 
it  is  true  of  every  pious  parent  on  eardi,  what  is  faid  ot 
our  Father  in  heaven :  ''  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he 
chafteneth,  and  fcourgeth  every  fon  whom  he  receiveth. 
If  ye  endure  challening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 
fons  :  for  what  fon  is  lie  whom  the  Father  chafteneth  not  ? 
But  if  ye  are  without  chaftifement,  whereof  all  are  par- 
takers, then  ye  are  bai'tards  and  not  fons."  With  this 
maxim  in  your  eve,  I  would  recommend,  that  folemmty 
take  the  pkce  of,'  and  be  Ibbftituted  for  foverity.  Wiieii 
a  child,  for  example,  difcovers  a  very  depraved  difpofi- 
tion;  infread  cf  multiplying  iiripes  iii  nropoition  to  tlse 
reiterated  provocations,  every  circumihv.ice  Ihould  be  ir. 
Vol.  ill.  3  '^       ■ 
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troduced,  whether  in  reproof  or  punifiiment,  that  can  eF- 
ther  difcover  the  lerioufnefs  of  your  mind,  or  make  an 
impreflion  of  awe  and  reverence  upon  his.  The  time 
may  be  fixed  before  hand — at  fome  diflance — the  Lord's 
day — his  own  birth-day — with  many  other  circumftances 
that  ma)''  be  fo  fpecial  that  it  is  inipoffible  to  enimierate 
them,  i  fliall  \i'M  repeat  what  }ou  have  heard  oi'ten  from 
me  in  converfation,  that  feveral  pious  perfons  made  it  an 
invariabk  cullom,  as.  foon  as  tlieir  children  could  read, 
never  to  correal  them,  butafter  they  had  read  over  all  the 
paiTages  of  feripture  wdiich  conm~iand  it,  and  generally  ac- 
companied it  with  prayer  to  God  for  his  bleihng.  I  know 
well  with  what  ridicule  this  would  be  treated  by  many,  if 
publicly  mentioned  ;  but  that  does  not  Ihake  my  judgment 
in  the  leaif,  being  fully  convinced  it  is  a  moil  excellent 
method,  and  that  it  is  irapoffible  to  blot  from  the  minds  of 
children,  while  they  live  upon  earth,  the  impreflions  that 
are  made  by  thefe  means,  or  to  abate  the  veneration  they 
will  retain  for  the  parents  who  a£led  fuch  a  part. 

Suffer  me  here  to  obferve  to  you,  that  fuch  a  plan  as 
the  above  requires  judgment,  reflefilion,  and  great  at- 
tention in  your  whole  conduft.  Take  heed  that  there 
be  nothing  admitted  in  the  intervals  that  counteratl  it. 
Nothing  is  more  deftru6tive  of  authority,  than  frequent 
difputes  and  chiding  upon  fmall  matters.  This  is  often 
more  irkfome  to  children  than  parents  are  aware  of.  It 
weakens  their  influence  infenfibly,  and  in  time  makes 
thdir  opinion  and  judgment  of  little  weight,  if  not  wholly 
contemptible.  As  before  I  recommended  dignity  in  your 
general  conduct,  fo  in  a  particular  manner,  let  the  utmoft 
care  be  taken  not  to  render  authority  cheap,  by  too  often 
interpofing  it.  There  is  really  too  great  a  riflv  to  be  run 
in  every  fuch  inllance.  If  parents  will  be  deciding  di- 
re6lly,  and  cenfuring  every  moment,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
they  will  be  fometimes  wrong,  and  when  this  evidently  ap- 
pears, it  will  take  away  from  the  credit  of  their  opinion, 
and  weaken  their  influence,  even  where  it  ought  to  pre- 
vail. 

Upon  the  whole,  to  encourage  you  to  choofe  a  wife  plan, 
and  to  adliere  to  it  with  firmnefs,  1  can  venture,  to  allure 
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you,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  fuccefs.  To  fuldiie 
a  youth  after  he  has  been  long  accullo'.ued  to  indulgence, 
I  take  to  be  in  all  cafes  difficult,  and  in  many  inipofliM  ; 
but  while  the  body  is  tender,  to  bring  the  mind  to  fub- 
mifiion,  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  I  know  is  not  impolfible  :  and  he  who  hath 
given  the  command,  can  Icarcely  fail  to  follow  it  with  his 
bleffing:. 


LETTER     IV. 

Dear  Sir, 

HAVING  now  finiflied  what  I  propofed  to  {aj  on  the 
means  of  eftablifiii'ng  and  pr^jfei  ving  authority,  I 
•ihall  proceed  to  another  VQry  important  branch  of  the  fub- 
je6t,  and  beg  your  very  particular  attention  to  it,  viz.  ex- 
ample. Do  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  Imean  to  enter  on 
that  mod  beaten  of  all  topics,  the  influence  of  example 
in  general,  or  to  write  a  diifertation  on  the  common  fay- 
ing, that  "  example  teaches  better  than  precept."  An 
able  writer,  doubtlefe,  might  fet  even  this  in  feme  new 
lights,  and  make  it  a  ilroug  argument  with  every  good 
man  to  pay  the  ilriftefi:  attention  to  his  vifible  condud. 
"What  we  fee  every  day  has  a  conilant  and  powerful  influ- 
ence on  our  temper  and  carriage.  Hence  a:rile  national 
charadlers,  and  national  manners,  and  every  c'-araaerifUc 
diftinftion  of  age  and  place.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
faid  enough. 

Neither  is  it  my  purpofe  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  im- 
portance of  example  t-o  entbrce  inftrudion,  or  of  the  fliame- 
fulnefs  of  a  man's  pretending  to  teach  others  what  he  def- 
pifes  himfelf.  This  ought  in  the  llrongeli  manner  to  be 
laid  before  paftors  and  other  public  perfons,  who  oi'ten  de- 
feat habitually  by  their  lives,  what  they  attempt  to  do  oc- 
.cafionally  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  If  tixire  re- 
"mains  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  your  being  of  that  charafter, 
thefe  letters  would  have  been  quite  in  another  drain.  I 
Relieve  ^lere  are.fome  perfons  of  very  irregular  lives, 
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who  have  fo  much  natural  lioht  in  then*  confclences,  that 
they  would  be  grieved  or  perhaps  offended,  if  their  chil- 
dren fliould  tread  exactly  in  their  own  fteps:  but  even  thefe, 
and  much  lefs  others,  who  are  more  hardened,  can  never 
be  expefted  to  undertake  or  carry  on  the  I'yftem  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  new  endeavoring  to  illuftrate.  Suffer  me, 
however,  before  I  proceed,  to  make  one  remark  :  when 
I  have  heard  of  )3arents  who  have  been  w^atched  by  their 
own  children,  when  drunk,  and  taken  care  of,  left  they 
iliould  meet  with  injury  or  hurtful  accidents — or  whole 
intemperate  rage  and  horrid  blafphemies,-  have,  without 
fcruple,  been  expofed  both  to  children  and  fervants — or 
who,  as  has  been  Ibmetinies  the  cafe,  were  fcarcely  at  the 
pains  to  conceal  their  criminal  amours,  even  from  their 
own  offspring — I  have  often  reflefted  on  the  degree  of  im- 
piety in  principle,  or  fearednefs  of  confcience,  or  both 
united,  neceffary  to  iupport  them  in  fuch  circumftances. 
Let  us  leave  all  fuch  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  difdain. 

Ej  mentioning  example,  therefore,  as  an  important 
and  neceiTary  branch  of  the  education  of  children,  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which,  fepa- 
rately  taken,  are,  or  at  leaft  are  fuppofed  to  be,  of  little 
moment ;  yet  by  their  upjt)n  or  frequent  repetition,  pro- 
duce important  and  lalling  elleCls.  i  have  alfo  in  view 
to  include  all  that  clafs  of  actions,  in  which  there  is,  or 
may  be,  a  coincidence  between  the  duties  of  piety  and 
.politenefs,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  one  is  incorpora- 
ted with  the  ottier.  Thefe  are  to  be  introduced  under  the 
head  of  example,  becaufe  they  will  appear  there  to  bell  ad- 
vantage, and  becaufe  many  of  them  can  hardly  be  taught 
or  underftood  in  any  other  v/ay. 

This,  I  apiprehend,  you  will  readily  approve  of,  be- 
caufe, though  you  juflly  confider  religion  as  the  moft  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  qualification,  you  mean  at  the  fame 
time  that  your  children  Ihould  be  fitted  for  an  appearance 
becoming  their  flation  in  the  world.  It  is  alfo  the  more 
neceffary,  as  many  are  apt  to  disjoin  wholly  the  ideas  of 
piety  and  politenefs,  and  to  fuppofe  them  jiot  only  dif- 
tinft,  but  incompatible.  This  is  a  dangerous  fnare  to 
many  parents,  wlio  think  there  is  no  medium  between 
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the  groffefl:  rufticity,  and  giving  way  to  all  the  vanity  and 
extravagance  of  a  diflipated  life.  Perfons  truly  pious  have 
often  by  their  condudt  given  countenance  to  this  miilake. 
By  a  certain  narrownefs  of  fentiment  and  behavior  they 
have  become  themfelves,  and  rendered  dieir  children,  un- 
fit  for  a  general  intercourfe  with  mankind,  or  the  public 
duties  of  aa  active  life. 

You  know,  Sir,  as  much  as  any  man,  ho'.v  contrary  my 
opinion  and  condu6l  have  been  upon  this  fubjedl.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  true  religion  is  not  only  confiilent 
with,  but  neceflary  to  the  perfetlion  of  true  politenefs. 
There  is  a  noble  fentiment  to  this  purpofe  illuftrated  at 
confiderable  length  in  the  Port- royal  effays,  viz.  "•  That 
"  worldly  politenefs  is  no  n~iore  than  an  imitation  or  im- 
*'  perfe6l  copy  of  chrillian  charity,  being  the  pretence  or 
"  outward  appearance,  of  that  deference  to  the  judgment, 
"  and  attention  to  the  intereft  of  others,  which  a  true 
"  chrift ian  has  as  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  the  difpofition 
"  of  his  heart."*  I  have  at  prefent  in  my  mind  the  idea 
of  certain  perfons,  whom  you  will  eafdy  guefs  at,  of  the 
firft  quality  ;  one  or  two  of  the  male,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber at  leaft  of  the  female  fex,  in  whom  piety  and  high  fla- 
tion  are  imited.  What  a  fweetnefs  aud  complacency  of 
countenance,  what  a  condefcenfion  and  gentlenefs  oi  man- 
ners,  arifmg  from  the  humility  of  the  gof[3el  being  joined 
to  the  refined  elegance  irifeparable  from  their  circuniltan- 
ces  in  life ! 

Be  pleafed  to  follow  me  to  the  other  extreme  of  human 
fociety.  Let  us  go  to  the  remoteft  cottage  of  the  wiidell 
country,  and  vifit  the  family  that  in  habits  it.  It'  they  are 
pious,  there  is  a  certain  humanity  and  good  will  attend- 
ing  their  fimplicity,  which  makes  it  highly  agreeable. 
There  is  alfo  a  decency  in  their  fentiments,  which,  ilow- 

*  The  authors  of  thefe  effays,  commonly  calledby  Avrlters  who  makf 
nrention  oi  them,  the  gentlemen  of  Porl-Royal,  were  a  fociety  of  Jan- 
fcnlrts  in  France,  who  iifed  to  meet  at  that  place;  all  of  who-n  wer« 
eminent  for  literature,  and  many  of  them  of  high  rank,  as  will  be  evi- 
"dent  by  mentioning?  the  names  of  I'afcal,  Arnaud,  and  the  prince  of 
Conti.  The  lall  v»as  the  author  cf  tlie  efTay  from  which  the  above  remark 
w  ta'^en= 
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ing  from  the  diftates  of  confcience,  is  as  pleafing  in  all 
refpects  as  the  rellraint  impofed  by  the  rules  of  good-breed- 
ing, with  which  the  perfons  here  in  view  have  little  op- 
portunity of  being  acquainted.  On  the  contrary,  unbred 
country  people,  when  without  principle,  have  generally  a 
favagenefs  and  brutality  in  their  carriage,  as  contrary  to 
good  manners  as  to  piety  itfelf.  No  one  has  a  better  op- 
portunity of  making  obfervations  of  this  kind,  than  I  have 
from  my  office  and  fituation,  and  I  can  allure  you,  that 
religion  Is  the  great  poliilier  of  the  common  people.  It 
even  enlarges  their  underflanding  as  to  other  things, 
Having  been  accuftomed  to  exercife  their  judgment  and 
refledion  on  religious  fubjeds,  they  are  capable  of  talking 
more  fenfibly  on  agriculture,  politics,  or'  any  common 
topic  of  indifferent  converfation. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  fpeak  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life. 
Here,  alfo,  I  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that  whatever  fphere  a 
man  has  been  bred  in,  or  attained  to,  religion  is  not  an  in- 
jury but  an  addition  to  the  politenefs  of  his  carriage.  They 
feem  indeed  to  confefs  their  relation  to  one  another,  by 
their  reciprocal  influence.  In  promifcuous  converfation, 
as  true  religion  contributes  to  make  men  decent  or  cour- 
teous, fo  true  politenefs  guards  them  effe6tually  from  any 
outrage  againft  piety  or  purity.  If  I  were  unhappily 
thrown  into  mixed  or  dangerous  company,  I  fhould  not 
apprehend  any  thing  improper  for  me  to  hear  from  the 
moll  wicked  man,  but  from  the  greateft  clown.  I  have 
known  gentlemen  who  were  infidels  in  principle,  and 
whofe  lives,  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  were  privately  very 
bad,  yet  in  converfation  they  were  guarded,  decent  and 
improving  ;  whereas  if  there  come  into  company  a  rough, 
unpolifhed  country  gentleman,  no  man  can  promife  that 
he  will  not  break  out  into  fome  profane  exclamation  or 
obfcene  aliufion,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  to 
impiety,  fo  much  as  to  rudenefs  and  want  of  reflection. 

I  have  been  already  too  long  in  the  introduction,  and 
in  giving  the  reafons  for  what  I  propofe  fliall  make  a  part 
of  this  branch  of  the  fubjecl,  and  yet  I  muft  make  another 
preliminary  remark  :  there  is  the  greater  neceffity  for  unir 
ling  piety  and  politenefs  in  the  fyllem  of  family  example, 
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tlhat  as  piety  is  by  that  means  inculcated  with  the  greatcft 
advantage,  fo  politenefs  can  fcarcely  be  attained  in  other 
way.  It  is  very  rare  that  perfons  reach  a  higher  degree 
of  politenefs,  than  what  they  have  been  formed  to  in  the 
laniilies  of  their  parents  and  other  near  relations.  True 
politenefs  does  not  confift  in  drefs,  or  a  few  motions  of  the 
body,  but  in  a  habit  of  fentiment  and  converfation :  the 
firll  may  be  learned  from  a  mailer,  and  in  a  little  time  j 
the  laft  only  by  a  long  and  conflant  intercourfe  with  thofe 
who  poffels,  and  are  therefore  able  to  impart  it.  As  the 
difficulty  is  certainly  greateft  with  the  female  fex,becaufe 
they  have  fewer  opportunities  of  being  abroad  in  the  world, 
I  fhall  take  an  example  from  among  them. 

Suppofe  a  man  of  low  birth  living  in  the  country,  by 
indullry  and  parfimony  has  become  wealthy,  and  has  a 
daughter  to  whom  he  defires  to  give  a  genteel  education. 
He  fends  her  to  your  city  to  a  boarding  fchool,   for  the 
other  which  is  nearer  me,  you  are  pleafed  not  to  think 
fufficient  for  that  purpofe.     She  will  fpeedily  learn  to  buy 
expenfive  and  fafhionable  clothes,  and  mofi:  probably  be 
in  the  very  height  and  extravagance  of  the  falhion,  one  of 
the  furelt  figns  of  a  vulgar  tafte.     She  may  alfo,  if  her  ca- 
pacity is  tolerable,  get  rid  of  her  ruftic  air  and  carriage  ; 
and  if  it  be  better  than  ordinary,  learn  to  difcourfe  upon 
whatever  topic  is  then  in  vogue,  and  comes  in  immedi- 
ately after  the  weather,  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  con- 
verlation.     But  as  her  refidence  is  only  for  a  time,  fhe 
returns  home  ;  where  fhe  can  fee  or  hear  nothing  but  as 
before.     Mufl  flie  not  relapfe  fpeedily  in  the  fame  vulgar- 
ity of  fentiment,  and  perhaps  the  fame  provincial  diafeft, 
to  which  flie  had  been  accuftomed  from  her  youth  ?  Nei- 
ther is  it  impoffible  that  Ihe  may  jufl:  retain  as  much  of  the 
city  ceremonial,  as  by  the  incongruous  mixture,  will  ren- 
der her  ridiculous.    There  is  but  one  fingle  way  of  efcape, 
which  we  have  feen  fome  young  v/omen  of  merit  and  ca- 
pacity take,  Which  is  to  contract  an  intimacy  with  perfons 
of  liberal  fentiments  and  higiier  breeding,  and  be  as  little 
among  their  relations  as  polfibie.     I  have  given  this  dcf- 
cription  to  convince  you  that  it  is  in  their  father's  houfe 
and  by  the  converfation  and  manners,  to  which  they  are 
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tliereaccuftomed,  that  children  mull  be  formedtopoliteners, 
as  well  as  to  virtue.  I  carry  this  matter  fo  far,  that  I  think 
it  a  difadvantage  to  be  bred  too  high,  as  well  as  too  low. 
I  do  not  defire,  and  have  always  declined  any  opportuni- 
ties given  me  of  having  my  children  refide  long  in  fami- 
lies of  high  rank.  I  v/as  afraid  they  would  contradt  an 
air  and  manner  unfuitable  to  what  was  to  be  their  condi- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  I  would  wifh  to 
give  my  children  as  jufl,  as  noble,  and  as  elegant  fenti- 
ments  as  poffible,  to  fit  them  for  rational  converfation,  but 
a  drefs  and  carriage  fuited  to  their  ilation,  and  not  incon- 
filient  with  the  meeknefs  of  the  gofpel. 

Though  the  length  of  this  digreffion,  or  explanatory  in« 
troduftion,  has  made  it  impolHble  to  fay  much  in  this  let- 
ter on  forming  children's  charafter  and  manners  by  ex- 
ample, before  I  conclude  I  will  give  one  diredtion  which 
is  pretty  comprehenfive.  Give  the  utmoft  attention  to  the 
m.anner  of  receiving  and  entertaining  ftrangers  in  your 
family,  as  well  as  to  your  fentiments  and  expreffions  with 
regard  to  them  when  they  are  gone.  I  am  fully  perfuaded 
that  the  plaineft  and  fliorteft  road  to  real  politenefs  of  car- 
riage, and  the  mod  amiable  fort  of  hofpitality,  is  to  think 
of  others  jull  as  a  chriPiian  ought,  and  to  exprefs  thefe 
thoughts  with  modelly  and  candor.  This  will  keep  you 
at  an  equal  dillance  from  a  furly  and  mQrofe  carriage  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  fawning  cringing  obfequioufnefs,  or 
unnecefTary  compliment  and  ceremony  on  the  other.  As 
thefe  are  circumilances  to  which  children  in  early  life  are 
very  attentive,  and  which  occur  conilantly  in  their  pre- 
fence,  it  is  of  much  moment  what  lenliments  they  imbibe 
from  the  behavior  of  their  parents.  I  do  not  mean  only 
their  learning  from  them  an  eafe  and  dignity  of  carriage, 
or  the  contrary ;  but  alfo,  fome  moral  or  immoral  habits 
of  the  laft  conlbquence.  If  they  perceive  you  happy  and' 
lifted  up  with  the  vifit  or  countenance  of  perlbns  of  high 
rank,  folicitous  to  entertain  them  properly,  fubmifiive  and 
flattering  in  your  manner  of  fpeakingto  them,  vain  and 
apt  to  boafl  of  your  connexion  with  them  :  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  perceive  you  hardly  civil  to  perfons  of  in- 
ferior iiations,   or  narrow    circumilances,  impatient  of 
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their  company,  and  immediately  feizing  the  opportunity 
of  their  departure  to  defpife  or  expofe  them  ;  will  not  this 
naturally  lead  the  young  mind  to  confider  rich.s  and  high 
llatlon  as  the  great  fources  of  earthly  happinels  ?  Will  it 
not  give  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  whole  defires  and  ftudies,  as 
well  as  vifibly  aftea:  their  behavior  to  others  in  ibcial  life. 
Do  not  think  that  this  is  too  nice  and  refined  :  the  firft  im- 
prelTions  upon  young  perfons,  though  inconfiderablc  in 
themfelves,  have  often  a  great  as  well  as  lading  efFea. 

^  I  remember  to  have  read  many  years  ago,  in  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Cambray's  education  of  a  daughter,  an  advice  to 
parents  to  let  their  children  perceive  th.at  they  efteem 
others,  not  according  to  their  flation  or  outv/ard  fplendor, 
but  their  virtue  and  real  worth.  It  mull:  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  fome  marks  of  refped  due  to  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  place  in  civil  life,  which  a  good  man  would 
not  fail  to  give  them,  even  for  coafcience  fake.  But  it  is 
an  eafy  matter,  in  perfeft  confifteiicy  with  this,  by  more 
frequent  voluntary  intercourfe,  as  well  as  by  our  ufual 
manner  of  fpeaking,  to  pay  that  homage  which  is  due  to 
piety,  to  exprefs  our  contempt  or  indignation  at  vice,  or 
meannefs  of  every  kind.  I  think  it  no  inconfiderablc  ad- 
dition to  this  remark,  that  we  lliould  be  as  cautious  of  ef- 
timating  happiness  as  liirtiie  by  outv/ard  fiation;  and 
keep  at  the  fame  diftance  from  envying  as  from  flattering 
the  great. 

But  what  I  mufl:  particularly  recommend  to  you,  is  to 
avoid  that  common  but  deteilable  cuftom  of  receiving  per- 
fons with  courtefy,  and  all  the  marks  of  real  friendfliip  in 
your  houfe  ;  and  the  moment  they  are  gone,  falling  upon 
their  character  and  conduct  with  unmerciful  feverity.  I 
am  fenfible  there  are  fome' cafes,  though  they  are  not  nu- 
merous, in  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  fay  of  others  behind 
their  back,  what  it  would  be  at  leafl  imprudent  or  unfafe 
to  fay  in  their  own  prefence.  Neither  would  I  exclude 
parents  from  the  advantage  of  pointing  out  to  their  chil- 
dren the  miftakes  and  vices  of  others,  as  a  warning  or  lef- 
fon  of  inllrudion  to  themfelves.  Yet  as  detraclion  in  ge- 
neral is  to  be  avoided  at  all  times  ;  fo  of  all  others  the 
mofc  improper  feafon  to  ipeak  to  any  man's  prejudice,  is. 
Vol.  III.  .  3  U 
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after  you  have  jufl  received  and  treated  him  in  an  hofpi- 
table  manner,  as  a  friend.  There  is  fomething  mean  in 
it,  and  fomething  fo  nearly  alHed  to  hypocrify  and  difm- 
genuity,  that  I  would  not  choofe  to  a6l  fuch  a  part  even 
to  tho.fe  whom  I  would  take  another  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  to  my  children,  as  perfons  Vvhofe  converfation 
they  friould  avoid,  and  whofe  condud  they  fhould  abhor. 

In  every  ftation,  and  among  all  ranks,  this  rule  is  of- 
ten tranfgrefled ;  but  there  is  one  point  in  which  it  is 
more  frequently  and  more  univerfally  tranfgreffed  than  in 
any  other,  and  that  is  by  turning  the  abfent  into  ridicule, 
for  any  thing  odd  or  aukward  in  their  behavior.  I  am 
forry  to  fay  that  this  is  an  indfecorum  that  prevails  in  fe- 
veral  families  of  high  rank.  A  man  of  inferior  Ilation, 
for  fome  particular  reafon  is  admitted  to  their  company. 
He  is  perhaps  not  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  the  prefence  of  his  fuperiors,  to  which  he  is 
unaccuUomed,  increafes  his  embarralTment.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  departure,  a  petulent  boy  or  giddy  girl  will 
fet  about  mimicking  his  motions  and  repeating  his  phrafes, 
to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  company,  who  appa- 
rently derive  much  felf-fatisfaftion  from  a  circumilance 
in  which  there  is  no  merit  at  all.  If  any  perfon  renders 
himfelf  juftly  ridiculous,  by  afFeding  a  character  which  he 
is  unable  to  fuflain,  let  him  be  treated  with  the  contempt  he 
deferves.  But  there  is  fomething  very  ungenerous  in 
people  treating  their  inferiors  with  difdain,  merely  becaufe 
the  fame  Providence  that  made  their  ancellors  great,  left 
the  others  in  a  lower  fphere. 

It  has  often  given  me  great  indignation  to  fee  a  gentle- 
man or  his  wife,  of  real  worth,  good  underftanding,  but 
fimple  manners,  defpifed  and  ridiculed  for  adefeft  which 
they  could  not  remedy,  and  that  often  by  perfons  the  moll 
infignificant  and  frivolous,  who  never  uttered  a  fentence 
in  their  lives  that  deferved  to  be  remembered  or  repeated. 
But  if  this  conduct  is  ungenerous  in  the  great,  how  di- 
verting is  it  to  fee  the  fame  difpofition  carried  down 
through  all  the  inferior  ranks,  and  ihowing  itfelf  in  a 
filly  triumph  of  every  clafs  over  thofe  who  are  fuppofed 
to  be  below  them?  I  have  known  many  perfons,  whofe 
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ilation  was  not  fuperior  to  mine,  take  great  pleafure  in 
expreffing  their  contempt  of  vulgar  ideas  and  low  life ; 
and  even  a  tradefmaii's  wife  in  a  city,  glorying  over  the 
unpolifhed  manners  of  her  country  acquaintance. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  no  difpoiition  to  which 
young  perlbns  are  more  prone  than  derifion,  or,  as  the 
author  1  cited  above,  Mr,  Fenelou,  exprelfcs  it,  i:n  esprit 
mocquer  et  malm — and  'itv^  that  parents  are  n^ore  apt  to 
cherifh — under  the  idea  oi  its  being  a  fign  of  lpri<'htlinefs 
and  vivacity — there  is  none  which  a  pious  and  prudent 
parent  ihould  take  greater  care  to  rellrain  by  admonition, 
apd  dellroy  by  a  contii'ary  example. 


LETTER    V. 
Dear  Sir, 

LET  us  now  proceed  to  confider  more  fully  what  it 
is  to  form  children  to  piety  by  example.  This  is 
a  iubjedl  of  great  extent,  and,  perhaps,  of  difficulty.  The 
difficulty,  however,  do^s  not  confiil  either  in  the  abllrufe- 
nels  of  tue  arguments,  or  unceriainty  of  the  fa<5fs  upon 
which  they  are  ioundcd,  but  in  the  minutenefs  or  trifling 
nature  of  the  circumilanoes,  taken  fepaately,  which 
makes  them  often  either  wholly  unnoticed  or  greatly  un- 
dervalued, it  is  a  lubjeft,  which,  if  I  miltake  not,  is 
much  more  eafily  conceived  than  explained.  It  you 
have  it  coniiantly  in  your  mind,  that  your  whole  vifible 
deportment  will  powerfully,  though  infenfibly,  influence 
the  opinions  and  future  conduft  of  your  children,  it  will 
give  a  form  or  colour,  if  J  may  fpeak  fo,  to  every  thing 
you  fay  or  do.  There  are  numberlefs  and  nameleis  in- 
ilances  in  which  this  reflexion  will  make  you  fpeak,  or 
refrain  from  fpeaking,  add,  or  abltain  from,  fome  circum- 
ftances  of  action,  in  what  you  are  engaged  in  ;  nor  will 
this  be  accompanied  with  any  reludance  in  the  one  cafe, 
or  eonftraint  in  the  other, 
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.  But  T  muft  not  content  myfelf  with  this.  My  profef- 
fion  gives  nie  numy  opportunities  of  obferving,  that  the 
iinpreiiion  made  by  ger.eral  truths,  however  juilly  ftated 
or  iiilly  proved,  is  leldom  llrong  or  laiiing.  Let  me, 
therefore  delcend  to  praftice,  and  illuflrate  what  I  have 
faid  by  examples.  Here  again  a  difficulty  occurs.  If  I 
give  a  particular  inftance  it  will  perhaps  operate  no  farther 
than  recomraending  a  like  condu6t  in  circumllances  the 
fame,or  perhaps  perfedlyfimilar.  Forexample.  I  might  fay, 
infpeaking  to  the  diiadvantage  of  abfent  perfons,  I  befeech 
you  never  fail  to  add  the  reafon  why  you  take  fuch  liberty, 
and  indeed  never  take  that  liberty  at  all,  but  when  it  can 
be  julliiied  upon  the  principles  of  prudence,  candor  and 
charity.  A  thing  may  be  right  in  itfelf,  but  children 
fnould  be  made  to  fee  why  it  is  right.  This  is  one  in- 
flance  of  exemplary  caution,  but  if  I  were  to  add  a  dozen 
more  to  it,  they  u^ould  only  be  detached  precepts  ;  where- 
as I  am  anxious  to  take  in  the  whole  extent  of  edifying 
example.  In  order  to  this,  let  me  range  or  divide  what 
I  have  to  fay,  under  dilUnft  heads.  A  parent  who  willies 
that  his  example  iliould  be  a  fpeaking  leflbn  to  his  chil- 
dren, fliould  order  it  {0  as  to  convince  themi,  that  he  con- 
fiders  religion  as  necelfary,  relpe61able,  amiable,  profitable, 
and  delig-ttful.  i  am  fenfible  that  fome  of  thefe  charac- 
ters may  feem  fo  nearly  allied,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  a 
diilindion.  Many  parts  of  a  virtuoirs  conduft  fall  under 
more  than  one  of  thefe  denominations.  Some  aftions 
perhaps  deferve  all  the  epitheis  here  mentioned,  without 
exception  and  without  prejudice  one  of  another.  But  the 
diitinclions  ieem  to  me  very  ufeful,  for  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  clafs  of  actions  which  m.ay  be  faid  to  belong  pe- 
culiarly, or  at  leaii  eminently,  to  each  of  thefe  different 
heads.  By  taking  them  feparately,  therefore,  it  v/ill  ferve 
to  point  out  more  fully  the  extent  of  your  duty,  and  to 
fuggefl  it  when  it  would  not  otherwife  occur,  as  well  as  to 
fet  the  obligation  to  it  in  the  Ilronger  light. 

I.  You  IhoLild,  in  your.general  deportment,  make  yoiu* 
children  perceive  that  you  lock  upon  religion  as  abfolutely 
neceffary.  I  place  this  firfi;,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  firll 
t^oth  in   point  oi  order  and  force.     I  am  far  from  being 
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againfl  taking  all  pains  to  iliow  that  religion  is  rational  and 
honorable  in  itlelf,  and  vice  the  contrary;  but  1  delpifc 
the  foolifli  refinement  of  thofe,  who,  through  fear  ot  ma- 
king children  mercenary,  are  for  being  very  fparing  ot  the 
mention  of  heaven  or  hell.  Such  condud  is  apt  to  make 
them  conceive,  that  a  negleft  of  their  duty  is  only  ialling 
fhort  of  a  degree  of  honor  and  advantage,  which,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  paffions,  they  are  very  willing  to  relinquifli. 
Many  parents  are  much  more  ready  to  tell  their  children 
fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  is  mean,  and  not  like  a  gentleman, 
than  to  warn  them  that  they  will  thereby  incur  the  dif- 
•pleafure  of  their  Maker.  But  when  the  praftices  are 
really  and  deeply  criminal,  as  in  fv/earing  and  lying,  it 
is  quite  improper  to  reft  the  matter  there.  I  admit  that 
they  are  both  mean,  and  that  juftice  ought  to  be  done  to 
them  in  this  refpeft,  but  I  contend  it  that  ihould  only  be 
a  fecondary  confideration. 

Let  not  human  reafonings  be  put  in  the  balance  with 
divine  wifdom.  The  care  of  our  fouls  is  reprefented  in 
fcripture  as  the  one  thing  needful.  He  makes  a  mifcra- 
ble  bargain,  who  gains  the  whole  world  and  loles  his 
own  foul.  It  is  not  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the 
outward  credit  of  it,  or  the  inward  fatisfattion  arilmg 
from  it,  or  even  all  thefe  combined  together,  that  will  be 
fufficient  to  change  our  natures  and  govern  our  conduct ; 
but  a  deep  conviction,  that  unlefs  we  are  reconciled  to 
God,  we  Ihall  w  ithout  doubt  periih  everlaftingly. 

You  will  fay,  this  is  very  true  and  very  fit  lor  a  pulpir 
— but  what  is  that  clafs  of  anions  that  fliould  imprefs  it 
habitually  on  the  minds  of  children  ?  perhaps  you  will 
even  fay,  what  one  afltion  will  any  good  man  be  guilty 
of — much  m.ore  habitual  conduct — that  can  tend  to  weak- 
en their  belief  of  it!  This  is  the  very  point  which  I 
mean  to  explain.  It  is  certainly  pofilble  that  a  man  may 
at  Hated  times  give  out  that  he  looks  upon  religion  to  be 
abiblutely  neceifary,  and  yet  his  conduct  in  many  particu- 
lars may  have  no  tendency  to  imprefs  this  on  the  minds 
•of  his  children.  If  he  fuflers  particular  religious  duties 
to  be  eafily  difplaced,  to  be  fl^ortened,  poftponed  or  omit- 
ted, upon  the  nioft  trifling  accounts,  depend  upon  it,  this 
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will  make  religion  in  general  feem  lefs  neceffafy,  to  thofe 
who  obferve  it.  If  an  unpleafant  day  will  keep  a  man 
from  public  worfhip,  when  perhaps  a  hurricane  will  not 
keep  him  from  an  election  meeting — if  he  choofes  to  take 
phyfic,  or  give  it  to  his  children  on  the  Lx)rd's  day,  when 
it  could  be  done  with  equal  eafe  on  the  day  before  or  af- 
ter— if  he  will  more  readily  allow  his  fervanrs  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  their  friends  on  that  day  than  any  other,  though 
he  has  reafon  to  believe  they  will  fpend  it  in  junketing 
and  idlenefs — it  will  not  be  eafy  to  avoid  fufpecting  that 
worldly  advantage  is  what  determines  his  choice. 

Take  an  exaniple  or  two  more  on  this  head.  Suppo- 
fmg  a  man  ufually  to  worihip  God  in  his  family;  if  he 
fometimes  omits  it — if  he  allow  every  little  bufinefs  to 
interfere  with  it — if  company  will  make  him  diipenfe 
with  it,  or  fhift  it  from  its  proper  fcafon — believe  me,  the 
idea  of  religion  being  every  man's  firlland  great  concern, 
it  is  in  a  good  mealare  weakeaed,  if  not  wholly  loll.  It 
is  a  very  nice  thing  in  religion  to  know  the  real  connec- 
tion between,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  fpirit  and  form. 
The  form  without  the  fpirit  is  good  for  nothing  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  tiie  Ipirit  without  the  form,  never  yet  ex- 
ilied.  I  am  or  opinion,  that  pundual  and  even  fcrupu- 
lous  regularity  in  all  thofe  duties  that  occur  periodically, 
is  the  way  to  make  them  eafy  and  pleafant  to  thofe  v/ho 
attend  them.  They  alfo  become,  like  all  other  habits,  in 
fome  degree  neceliary  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  have  been  long 
accullomed  to  them,  feel  an  uneafinefs  in  families  where 
they  are  generally  or  frequently  negleded.  I  cannot  help 
alfo  mentioning  to  you,  the  great  danger  of  paying  and 
receiving  vifits  on  the  Lord's  day,  unlefs  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelfdry.  It  is  a  matter  not  merely  difficult,  but 
wholly  imprafticable,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  guard  effeftually 
againil  improper  fubje6ts  of  converfation.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  let  the  converfation  be  what  it  will,  I  contend  that  the 
duties  of  the  family  and  the  clofet  are  fully  fufficient  to 
employ  the  whole  time  ;  which  mull  tkerel'ore  be  wailed 
or  milapplied  by  the  intercourfe  of  flrangers. 

I  only  further  obferve,  diat  I  know  no  circumflance 
from  v.'iiich  your  opinion  of  the  necelTity  of  religion  will 
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appear  with  the  greater  clearnefs,  or  carry  It  in  greater 
force,  than  your  behavior  towards  and  treatment  of  your 
children  in  time  of  dangerous  ficknefs.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  time  In  their  whole  lives  when  the  necelfity  appears 
more  urgent,  or  the  opportunity  more  favorable,  for  im- 
preffing  their  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  things  that  belong 
to  their  peace.  What  Ihall  we  fay  then  of  thofe  parents, 
who,  through  fear  of  alarming  their  minds,  and  augment- 
ing their  diforder,  will  not  fuffer  any  mention  to  be  made 
to  them  of  the  approach  of  death,  or  the  importance  of 
eternity  ?  I  will  relate  to  you  an  example  of  this.  A 
young  gentleman  of  eftate  in  my  parlfli,  was  taken  ill  of 
a  dangerous  fever  in  a  friend's  houfe  at  a  diftance.  I 
went  to  fee  him  in  his  illnefs,  and  his  mother,  a  widovi^ 
lady,  intreated  me  not  to  fay  any  thing  alarming  to  him, 
and  not  to  pray  with  him,  but  to  go  to  prayer  in  another 
room,  wherein  fhe  wifely  obferved,  it  would  have  the  fame 
effed.  The  young  man  himfelf  foon  found  that  I  did  not 
adt  as  he  had  expeded,  and  was  fo  impatient  that  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  give  him  the  true  reafon.  On  this  he 
Infifted,  in  the  mod  pofitive  manner,  that  all  reilri£lIon 
fliould  be  taken  oif,  which  was  done.  What  was  the  con- 
fequence  ?  He  was  exceedingly  pleafed  and  compofed  ; 
and  if  this  circumftance  did  not  haften,  it  certainly  nei- 
ther hindered  nor  retarded  his  recovery. 

Be  pleafed  to  remark,  that  the  young  gentleman  here 
fpoken  of,  neither  was  at  that  time,  nor  Is  yet,  fo  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  truly  religious ;  and  therefore  I  have 
formed  a  fixed  opinion,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
Hances,  the  wifclom  of  man  difappoints  itfelf  Pious  ad- 
vice and  confolation,  if  .but  tolerably  adminiflered  in  fick- 
nefs, arc  not  only  ufefulto  the  foul,  but  ferve  particularly 
to  calm  an  agitated  mind,  to  bring  the  animal  Ipirits  to  an 
eafy  flow,  and  the  whole  frame  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  will  beft 
favor  the  operation  of  medicine,  or  the  eflbrts  of  the  con- 
llitution,  to  throw  off"  or  conquer  the  difeafe. 

Suffer  me  to  wander  a  little  IVoni  my  fubject,  by  obferv- 
ing  to  you,  that  as  1  do  not  think  tlie  great  are  to  be  much 
envied  for  any  thing,  fo  they  are  truly  and  heartily  to  be 
pitied  for  the  deception  that  i«  ufually  put  upon  them  by 
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flatteiy  and  falfe  tendernefs.  Many  of  them  are  brought 
up  widi  {0  much  delicacy,  that  they  are  never  fuftered  to 
fee  any  miferable  or  afflifting  objeft,  nor,  fo  far  as  can  be 
hindered,  to  hear  any  affeding  Itory  of  dillrefs.  If  they 
themfelves  are  fick,  how  many  abfurd  and  palpable  lies 
are  told  them  by  their  friends  ?  and  as  for  phyficians  I 
may  fafely  fay,  few  of  them  are  much  confcience  bound 
in  this  matter.  <  Now,  let  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  meafures 
be  what  it  Mill,  the  only  fruit  to  be  reaped  from  them  is 
to  make  a  poor  dying  finner  miftake  his  or  her  condi- 
tion, and  vainly  dream  of  earthly  happinefs,  while  haf- 
tening  to  tlie  pit  of  perdition.  But,  as  I  faid  before, 
men  are  often  taken  in  their  own  craftinefs.  It  often- 
times happens  that  fuch  perfons,  by  an  ignorant  fervant, 
or  officious  neighbor,  or  fome  unlucky  accident,  make  a 
fudden  difcovery  of  their  true  fituation,  and  the  fhock  fre- 
quently proves  fatal. — Oh !  how  much  more  defirable  is 
it — how  much  more  like  the  reafon  of  men,  as  .well  as 
the  faith  of  chrillians — to  confider  and  prepare  for  what 
mull  inevitably  come  to  pafs  ?  I  cannot  eafdy  conceive 
any  thing  more  truly  noble,  than  for  a  perfon  in  health 
and  vigor,  in  honor  and  opulence,  by  voluntary  reflec- 
tion to  fympathize  with  others  in  diftrefs  ;  and  by  a  well 
founded  confidence  in  divine  mercy,  to  obtain  the  viftory 
over  the  fear  of  death. 

2.  You  ought  to  live  fo  as  to  make  religion  appear  re- 
fpeclable.  Religion  is  a  venerable  thing  in  itfelf,  and  it 
fpreads  an  air  of  dignity  over  a  perfon's  whole  deportment, 
I  have  feen  a  common  tradefman,  merely  becaufe  he  was 
a  man  of  true  piety  and  undeniable  worth,  treated  by  his 
children,  apprentices  and  fervants,  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  deference  and  fubmiffion,  than  is  commonly 
given  to  men  of  fuperior  ftation,  without  that  character. 
Many  of  the  fame  meanneffes  are  avoided,  by  a  gentle- 
man from  a  principle  of  honor,  and  by  a  good  man  from 
a  principle  of  confcience.  The  firfl  keeps  out  of  the 
company  of  common  people,  becaufe  they  are  below  him 
— the  lall  is  cautious  of  mixing  with  them,  becaufe  of 
that  levity  and  profanity  that  is  to  be  expciSled  from  them, 
jf,  then,  religion  is  really  venerable  u^hen  fmcere,  a  re- 
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fpedtable  conduct  ought  to  be  maintained,  as  a  proof  of 
your  own  integrity,  as  well  as  to  recommend  it  to  your  chil- 
dren. To  this  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  as  reverence  is  the 
peculiar  duty  of  children  to  their  parents,  any  thing  that 
tends  to  leiTen  it  is  more  deeply  felt  by  them  than  by  others 
who  obferve  it.  When  I  have  feen  a  parent,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  child,  meanly  wrangling  with  his  fervant,  tell- 
ing extravagant  llories,  or  otherwife  expofmg  his  vanity, 
credulity  or  folly,  I  have  felt  juft  the  fame  proportion  of 
fympathy  and  tendernefs  for  the  one,  that  I  did  of  con- 
tempt or  indignation  at  the  other. 

What  has  been  faid,  will,  in  part,  explain  the  errors 
which  a  parent  ought  to  fhun,  and  what  circumdances  he 
ought  to  attend  to,  that  religion  may  appear  refpectable. 
All  meanneffes,  whether  of  fentiment,  converfation,  drefs, 
manners,  or  employment,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
You  will  apply  this  properly  to  yourfelf.  I  may,  how- 
ever, juft  mention,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference 
in  all  thefe  particulars,  according  to  men's  difFerent  fta- 
tions.  The  fame  aftions  are  mean  in  one  ftation,  that 
are  not  {o  in  another.  The  thing  itfelf,  however,  ftill  re- 
mains ;  as  there  is  an  order  and  cleanlinefs  at  the  table  of 
tradefmen,  that  is  difFerent  from  the  elegance  of  a  gentle- 
man's, or  the  fumptuoufnefs  of  a  prince's  or  nobleman's. 
But  to  make  the  matter  ftill  plainer  by  particular  exam- 
ples. I  look  upon  talkativenefs  and  vanity  to  be  among 
the  greateft  enemies  to  dignity.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  how 
much  vanity  is  contrary  to  true  religion  ;  and  as  to  the 
other,  which  may  feem  rather  an  infirmity  than  a  ftn,  we 
are  exprefsly  cautioned  againft  it,  and  commanded  to  be 
fwift  to  hear,  and  flow  to'fpeak.  Sudden  anger,  too,  and 
loud  clamorous  fcolding,  are  at  once  contrary  to  piety  ^and 
dignity.  Parents  fhould,  therefore,  acquire  as  much  as 
poffible,  acompofure  of  fpirit,  and  meeknefs  of  language  ; 
nor  are  there  many  circumftances  that  will  more  recom- 
mend religion  to  children,  when  they  fee  that  this  felf 
command  is  the  efleft  of  principle,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty. 

■  There  is  a  weakoefs  I  have  obferved  in  many  parents, 
to  ihow  a  partial  foiidners  for  ibme  of  their  children,  to 
the  neg-lecl,  and  i p.  many  cafes  approaching  to  a  jealoufy 
Vol.  III.  3  ^ 
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or  hatred  of  others.  Sometimes  we  fee  a  mother  dlfcover 
an  exceifive  partiality  to  a  handfome  daughter,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  thofe  that  are  more  homely  in  their  figure.  This 
is  a  barbarity,  which  would  be  truly  incredible,  did  not 
experience  prove  that  it  really  exifts.  One  would  think 
they  lliould  ratlier  be  excited  by  natural  aiFection,  to  give 
all  polfible  encouragement  to  thofe  who  labor  under  a  dif- 
advantage,  and  bellow  every  attainable  accomplilhment  to 
balance  the  defe6'ts  of  outward  form.  At  other  times  we 
fee  a  partiality  wiiich  cannot  be  accounted  for  at  all,  where 
the  moil  ugly,  peevifli,  froward  child  of  the  v/hole  family, 
is  the  favorite  of  both  parents.  Reafon  ought  to  counter- 
aft  thefe  errors ;  but  piety  ought  to  extirpate  them  en- 
tirely. I  do  not  Hay  to  mention  the  bad  effects  that  flow 
from  them,  my  purpofe  being  only  to  fliow  the  excellence 
of  that  charadier  which  is  exempted  from  them. 

The  real  dignity  of  religion  will  alfo  appear  in  the  con- 
duel  of  a  good  man  towards  his  fervants.  It  will  point 
out  the  true  and  proper  diftinciion  between  condefcenfion 
and  meannefs.  Humility  is  the  very  fpirit  of  the  gofpel. 
Therefore,  hear  your  fervants  with  patience,  examine 
their  CGndu6t  with  candor,  treat  them  with  all  the  huma- 
nity and  gentlenefs  that  is  confident  with  unremitted  au- 
thority :  v/hen  they  are  fick,  vifitthem  in  perfon,  provide 
remedies  for  them,  fympathize  with  them,  and  ihow 
them  that  you  do  fo ;  take  care  of  their  intereils ; 
^SlSi  them  with  your  counfcl  and  influence  to  obtain  what 
is  their  right.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  never  make  your- 
felf  their  proper  companion  :  do  not  feem  to  tafle  their  fo- 
ciety  ;  do  not  hear  their  jokes,  or  aflc  their  news,  or  tell 
them  yours.  Believe  me,  this  will  never  make  you  either 
beloved  or  efteemed.by  your  fervants  themlelves  ;  and  it 
T/ill  greatly  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  true  religion  in 
the  eyes  of  your  children.  Suffer  me  alfo  to  caution  you 
againll  that  mofi.  unjull  and  illiberal  practice,  of  exercifing 
your  wit  in  humorous  flrokts  upon  your  fervants,  before 
company,  or  while  uiey  wait  at  table.  I  do  not  know  any 
thiiig  fo  evidently  mean,  that  is  at  the  fame  time  io  coin- 
fnon.  It  is  1  think,  jufl  fuch  a  cowardly  thing  as  to  beat 
a  man  who  is  bound ;  becaufe  the  fervant,  however  happy 
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a  repartee  might  occur  to  him,  is  not  at  liberty  to  an- 
iwer,  but  at  the  rifle  of  having  h.is  bones  broken.  In 
this,  as  in  man}' other  particu.lars,  reafon,  refinement,  and 
liberal  manners,  teach  exactly  the  fame  thing  with  reli- 
gion, and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  add,  that  religion 
is  generally  the  moft  powerful,  as  well  as  the  moll  uni- 
forni    principle  of  decent  conduct. 

I  fliall  have  done  with  this  particular,  when  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  public,  or  what  I 
may  call  political  life,  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
making  religion  appear  truly  refpeclable.  What  I  meant 
is,  byfliowing  themfelves  firm  and  incorruptible,  in  Rip- 
porting  thofe  meafuresthat  appear  bc^ll  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  intereft  of  religion,  and  the  good  of  niankind. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  admire. that  man  who  has  principles, 
whofe  principles  are  known,  and  whom  every  body  def- 
pairs  of  being  able  to  feduce,  or  bring  over  to  the  oppo- 
iite  interefl-  I  do  not  commend  furious  and  intemperate 
zeal.  Stcadinefs  is  a  much  better,  and  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  would  contend  with  any  m.an  who  llioukl  fpeak 
moil  calmly,  but  I  v/ould  alfo  contend  with  him  who 
fliould  act  moft  firmly.  As  for  your  placebo's,  your  pru- 
dent, courtly,  compliant  gentlemen,  whofe  vote  in  afiem- 
bly  will  tell  you  where  they  dined  the  day  before,  I  hold 
tliem  very  cheap  indeed,  as  you  very  well  know.  I  do 
not  enter  further  into  this  argument,  but  conclude  at  this 
time,  by  obferving,  that  public  meafures  are  always  em- 
braced under  pretence  of  principle  ;  and  therefore  an  uni- 
form uncorrupted  public  cnarader  is  one  of  the  belt  evi- 
dences of  real  principle.  The  free  thinking  gentry  tell 
us,  upon  this  fubjea,  that  "  evet-y  man  has  his  ])rice." 
It  lies  out  of  my  way  to  attempt  refuting  them  atprefent, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  many  v/hofe  price  is  tar 
above  their  reach.  If  fom.e  of  my  near  relations,  who 
took  fo  much  pains  to  attach  me  to  the  interelt  of  evange- 
lical truth,  had  been  governed  by  court  influence  in  their 
political  condua,  it  had  not  been  in  my  power  to  have 
eiteemed  their  charaaiirs,  or  perhaps  to  have  adhered  to 
their  initrua'ons.  But  as  things  now  Hand,  I  have  done 
both  from  the  beginning,  and  I  hope  God  will  enable  mt 
hy  his  grace,  to  continue  to  do  fo  to  the  end  of  lire. 
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As  a  medium  of  commerce ;  luitb  remarks  on  the  ad- 
isantages  and  disad-va7itages  of  paper  admitted  into 
general  circulation. 


FROM  every  channel  of  public  intelligence  we  learn, 
that  there  is  a  difpofition  in  many  oC  the  legillatures 
of  this  country,  to  emit  bills  of  credit  by  authority  of 
government,  and  to  make  them  in  fonie  meafiu-e  at  lead, 
or  in  fome  cafes,  a  legal  tender  for  debts  already  contract- 
ed. This  is  a  matter,  of  great  delicacy  and  danger.  It 
has  occafioned  a  controveriial  difcuflion  of  the  fubje<5l  in 
pamphlets  and  periodical  publications.  A  few  plaufible 
things,  and  but  a  few  that  deferve  that  character,  have 
been  publiflied  in  defence  of  the  meafure.  Many 
flirewd  and  fenfible  things  have  been  offered  againll  it : 
but  even  thefe  laft  have  not  been  fo  connected  and  fatisfy- 
ing,  as  they  might  and  ought  to  have  been.  Some  of  tlie 
pieces  have  been  verbofe  and  declamatory,  with  many  re- 
petitions ;  others  have  been  full  of  antithefes,  quaint  hy- 
ings,  and  Vv'itticifms,  Vv'hich  have  no  great  tendency   to 
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convince  or  perfuade  ;  and  feme  have  been  mingled  with 
the  local  and  party  politics  of  particular  flates.  Per- 
haps thefe  different  ways  of  writing  may  be  very  proper 
for  feveral  claffes  of  readers,  and  have  a  good  effe6l ;  but 
there  are  certainly  others  who  vt/oiild  require  a  different 
treatment,  becaufe  their  millakes  are  owing  not  to  de- 
ceitful intentions,  but  to  erroneous  judgment.  This  has 
given  me  a  ftron'g  defire  to  try  what  can  be  done  upon 
the  fubje6l  by  difpaffionate  reafoninjr.  By  this  I  mean, 
endeavoring  to  carry  the  matter  back  to  its  firft  princi- 
ples, to  explain  them  in  fo  fimple  a  manner,  as  that  die 
unlearned  may  underftand  them. ;  and  then  to  deduce 
the  praftical  confequences  with  the  general  theory  full  in 
view. 

It  is  impoffible  to  reach  my  purpofe,  without  faying 
many  things  which  in  a  feparate  and  detached  manner 
have  been  laid  by  others  ;  but  this  muft  be  forgiven  me  ; 
becaufe  I  mean  to  lay  the  whole  fyftem  before  the  reader, 
and  every  part  in  its  proper  order  and  connexion.  Let 
us  then  begin  by  confidering  what  gave  rife  to  money, 
and  what  is  its  nature  and  ufe  ?  If  there  were  but  one 
man  upon  the  earth,  he  would  be  obliged  to  prepare  a 
hut  for  his  habitation,  to  dig  roots  for  his  fuftenance,  to 
provide  fl^:ins  or  fig-leaves  for  his  covering,  &c.  in  fiiort, 
to  do  eveiy  thing  for  Iiimfelf.  If  but  one  or  tv/o  more 
w^ere  joined  with  him,  it  would  foon  be  found  that  one  of 
them  woukl  be  more  flcilful  in  one  fort  of  work,  and 
another  in  a  chfferent ;  fo  that  common  interefl  would 
direcl  them,  each  to  apply  his  induftry  to  what  he  could 
do  be{l  and  fooneft  ;  to  communicate  the  furplus  of  what 
he  needed  himfelf  of  that  fort  of  work  to  the  others, 
and  receive  of  their  furplus  in  return.  This  dire6lly 
points  out  to  us,  that  a  barter  of  commodities,  or  com- 
munication of  the  fruits  of  indnflry,  is  the  firll  principle^ 
or  rather  indeed  confdtutes  the  effence  of  commerce. 
As  fociety  increafes,  the  partition  of  employments  is 
greatly  diverfified  ;  but  ftili  the  fruits  of  well  directed  inr 
duilr)^  or  the  dilngs  neceffary  and  ufeful  in  life,  a.^  wha,$ 
only  can  be  called  wealth. 
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In  eftablifhinpr  a  mutual  exchange  of  thefe,  the  iirft 
thing  neceflary  is  a  llandard  of  computation,  or  common 
meafure,  by  which  to  eftimate  the  feveral  commodities 
that  may  be  offered  to  (lile,  or  may  be  defired  by  purchafers. 
Without  this  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  barter  of  commo- 
dities is  liable  to  very  great  difficulties,  and  very  great  er- 
rors. This  frandard  or  common  meafure  muil  be  fome- 
thing  that  is  well  known  to  both  parties,  and  of  general 
or  common  ufe.  As  the  firil  effays  in  any  thing  are  ge- 
nerally rude  and  imperfedl ;  fo  I  think  it  appears  from 
the  monuments  of  remote  antiquity, that  in  the  early  flages 
pf  fociety,  cattle  were  the  firil  things  made  ufe  of  as  a 
llandard  *.  But  it  would  foon  appear  that  this  was  a 
moft  inaccurate  meafure  ;  becaufe  one  ox  might  be  as 
good  as  two,  from  fize,  fatnefs,  or  other  circumffances. 
Therefore  in  place  of  this  fucceeded  meafures  both  of  diy 
and  liquid,  that  is,  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  The  firil  of 
thefe  was  of  all  others  the  moil  proper  llandard,  becaule 
univerfally  neceffary,  and  liable  to  little  variation.  Men, 
upon  an  average,  would  probably  eat  nearly  the  iame 
quantity  in  the  moil  diftant  ages  and  countries.  It  fcems 
to  me,  that  this  circumilance  of  a  llandard  of  computa- 
tion being  neceffary  in  commerce,  and  the  firil  thing  ne- 
ceffary, has  been  in  a  great  meafure  overlooked  by  moil 
writers  on  money,  or  rather  it  has  been  confounded  with 
the  llandard  value  of  the  fign,  although  effentially  dililrent 
from  it ;  and  the  equivocal  ufe  of  the  terms  has  occa- 
fioned  great  confufion.  I  muil  however  obierve,  not  only 
tiidt  this  muff  neceffarily  be  taken  in,  but  that  it'  we  con- 
fine oarlelves  to  a  llandard  of  computation  only,  fome 
known  commodity,  as  meafured  grain,  is  belter,  and  more 
intelligible  and  unalterable  than  any  money  whatever, 
that  either  has  been  or  will  be  made.     Tiie  great  altera- 

*  Seivius  'iul'.iuE,  one  cf  the  Hoaiai;  \:\nZh  i"*  f'-'d  to  hav.-  ib.m-ed 
feme  pieces  with  the  figure  of  cattle;  an  ox,  or  a  liiee,).  this  ,.  l;s 
as  much  as  to  fay,  this  piece  is  of  the  vah;e  c.f  an  ox  or  h  (!;ccp.  • 
Hence  it  is  faid  the  Roman  word  pt:i:v.:a,  c;  roes  frcm  facus,  r atllc. 
Others  have  tliought  it  was  from  the  ufe  of  Ica-.hcr  f)r  money,  ^Laii 
peciindum  cori:.  But  the  iiril  etviDology  i'ceuis  to  be  the  bfU.  etc 
a  fubfequent  note. 
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tion  in  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  is  known  to  every  per- 
fon  who  has  but  dipped  into  hiftory  ;  and  indeed  is  known 
to  many,  even  by  memory,  in  this  country,  fmce  its  firft 
fettlement  *. 

But  after  a  ftandard  of  computation  had  been  agreed 
upon,  in  commerce  even  of  the  moft  moderate  extent, 
fomething  farther  would  be  abfolutely  neceffary.  The  ac- 
tual and  immediate  barter  of  commodities  could  in  few 
inftances  take  place.  A  man  might  have  the  thing  that  I 
wanted  to  purchafe,  but  he  might  not  need  or  defire  what 
I  was  willing  to  give  for  it.  Another  might  want  what 
I  had  to  fpare,  but  not  have  what  I  wanted  to  purchafe 
with  it.  Befides,  bulky  or  perilhable  commodities  could 
not  be  carried  about  at  an  uncertainty,  or  with  fafety. 
Therefore,  it  became  very  early  neceifary ,  that  there  fliould 
be  fome  fign  or  iigns  agreed  upon,  which  fliould  reprefent 
the  abfent  commodities,  or  rather  fliould  reprefent  the 
fl:andard  of  computation,  in  all  its  divifions  and  multipli- 
cations. Thefe  figns  mufl:  be  fuch  as  could  eafily  be  car- 
ried about,  and  therefore  could  be  readily  applied  to  every 
kind  of  tranfaftions,  which  were  connected  with  the 
commutation  of  property. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  and  meaning  of  thefe  figns 
more  particularly.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  a  tally, 
that  is  to  fay,  they  are  intended  to  mark  and  afcertain  a 
fadt.  Now  the  fatl  is,  that  the  perfon  who  can  fliow  thofe 
.figns,  havin^o'  purchafed  them  by  his  goods  or  induflry,  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  fomebody,  a  certain  value,  or  to 

*  'I'here  are  two  eftates  r.cur  one  of  the  colleges  in  Scotland,  which 
were  originally  taxed  an  equal  rjiimber  of  bolls  of  grain  (a  boll  is 
about  6  bufliels)  to  that  inflitution.  In  very  remote  times,  it  pleafed 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  thefe  eflates,  with  confent  of  the  college, 
to  convert  the  payment  into  money,  according  to  the  then  current  va- 
lue, which  was  a  groat  or  four  pence  fierling  for  a  boll.  At  this 
prefent  time,  the  one  of  thefe  farms  pays  the  fame  number  of  bolls, 
that  the  other  does  of  groats  ;  which  is  about  thirty-two  for  one. 
There  is  alio  faid  to  be  exiding,  an  old  Icafe  of  a  burrow  acre  near 
a  town  in  Scotland,  for  which  the  tenant  v;as  to  pay  a  boll. of  wheat, 
and  a  boll  of  bailey,  or  if  he  did  not  bring  the  grain  between  Chrift- 
mafs  and  Candlemafs,  the  proprietor  was  not  obliged  to  accept  of  it, 
but  he  mufl:  pay  a  fum  which  is  now  io-i2ths  of  a  penny  fterling  for 
the  boll  of  wheat,  and  ^  i2ths  for  the  boll  of  barley. 
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a  certain  amount,  which  they  fpecify,  of  the  llandard  of 
computation.  They  have  always  a  reference  to  the 
llandard  of  computation,  and  at  kft,  by  that  known  re- 
ference, the  diftini5tion  between  them  and  the  ftandard  of 
computation  is  loft,  and  they  become  a  fecondary  ftandard 
of  computation  themfelves.  Thus  a  piece  is  intended  at 
firft  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  meafure  of  grain  ;  but  at  laft 
men  come  to  make  their  bargain  by  the  number  of  pieces 
inftead  of  the  number  of  meafures;  ufmg  the  fign  for  the 
thing  figniiied.  Thus  alfo,  fometimes  at  leaft,  an  ideal 
meafure,  generated  by  the  other  two,  comes  to  be  the 
ftandard  of  computation  ;  as  in  England,  the  pound  fter- 
ling  is  the  money  unit,  though  there  be  no  coin  precifely 
correfponding  to  it.  This  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  re- 
lation of  the  fign  to  the  ftandard  of  computation,  and  at 
laft,  if  I  mav  fpeak  fo,  its  confolidation  with  it. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  the  perfon  poflefling  the  fign  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  certain  value  from  somebody.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  his  debtor  is  not  the  fame  in 
evciy  ftate  01  things.  If  we  confider  the  fign  as  given 
from  one  individual  to  another,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
promiffory  note,  and  is  a  confeflion  of  having  received  fo 
much  property.  Probably  there  were  often  fuch  figns  or 
tokens  given  in  the  infancy  of  fociety  ;  and  it  would  then 
fignify,  that  if  the  feller  were  to  come  again,  at  a  diftance 
of  time,  and  find  the  buyer  in  poflelTion  of  fuch  goods  as. 
he  wanted,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  of 
the  fign  or  token  that  had  been  given  him.  But  the  con- 
venience of  ufing  figns  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  immedi- 
ately occafion  their  being  made  ufe  of  by  general  con- 
fent,  exprefs  or  implied  ;•  and,  at  laft,  the  matter  would 
be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  com- 
munity. In  both  cafes,  but  efpecially  in  this  laft,  the  focictv 
becomes  bound  to  the  perfon  who  receives  the  figns  for  his 
goods  or  induftry,  that  they  ftiall  be  to  him  of  the  value 
that  they  fpecify.  I  will  afterwards  ftiow,  that  this  was 
not  the  firft  but  the  laft  ftep  taken  in  the  ufe  of  figns,  and 
give  the  reafons  for  it ;  but  it  is  proper  to  mention  it  now, 
when  we  are  confidering  the  nature  and  ufe  of  figns  in  that 
fingle  view. 

Vol.  III.  '  3  Y 
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Let  it  be  obferved  here,  that  as  it  was  before  faid,  if  we 
aim  at  no  more  than  a  llandard  of  computation,  fome 
commodities  are  not  only  as  good,  but  better  than  any 
money,  fo  if  we  confine  ourfelves  to  a  fign  only  feparate 
from  a  llandard,  many  things  that  might  be  named  are 
not  only  as  good,  but  far  better  than  either  the  ftandard 
itfelf,  or  what  we  call  money,  becaufe  they  are  much 
more  eafily  reckoned,  tranfported  and  concealed.  This 
appears  particularly  from  the  ftate  of  figns  in  modern 
times,  after  fo  much  experience  and  improvement  has 
taken  place.  For  if  we  can  guard  fufficiently  againfl  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  figns  inconceivably 
facilitate  commerce.  AVe  can  put  any  value  we  pleafe  in 
an  obligation  written  on  a  few  inches  of  paper,  and  can 
fend  it  over  the  world  itfelf  at  very  little  expence,  and 
conceal  it  fo  eafily  that  there  fliall  be  no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing taken  from  us. 

But  it  mufl  have  appeared,  and  did  fpeedily  appear, 
that  all  mere  figns  labor  under  an  eiTentialdefeft..  They 
depend  ultimately  on  the  faith  or  credit  of  the  perfons 
ufing  or  anfwerable  for  them.  Now,  whether  thefe  be  in- 
dividuals or  the  multitude  by  general  cuftom  and  implied 
confent,  or  even  the  ruling  part  of  the  fociety,  there  is 
very  great  uncertainty.  Therefore  fomething  farther  is 
neceflary  to  make  a  complete  fymbol  or  medium  of  gene- 
ral commerce,  and  that  is,  a  pledge  or  llandard  of  value 
that  may  be  a  fecurity  or  equivalent  for  the  thing  given 
for  it,  and  at  all  times  be  fufficient  to  purchafe  a  like  value 
of  any  thing  that  rnay  be  needed  by  him  that  holds  it. 
An  abfent  commodity  well  known,  or  even  an  idea  well 
underftood,  may  be  a  llandard  of  computation  and  com- 
mon meafure  ;  any  thing  almofl  whatever  may  be  a  fign, 
though,  fince  the  art  of  writing  has  been  known,  paper 
is  the  befi:,  but  both  are  elTentially  defedtive  ;  there  is  want- 
ing a  value  in  the  fign,  that  Ihall  give  not  only  a  promife 
or  obligation,  but  actual  pofleffion  of  property  for  pro- 
perty. 

The  mentioning  of  thefe  three  di{lin6:  ends  to  be  ferved 
by  the  medium  of  commerce,  and  illullrating  them  fepa- 
rately,  was  not  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  were  three 
Jleps  of  this  kind  taken  at  a  diflance  of  time  from  each 
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■other,  or  that  men  firfl:  continued  long  to  deal  in  grofs 
barter ;  and  after  that  invented  figns,  and  were  content 
with  them  for  another  period ;  and  at  laft,  perfefted  the 
plan,  by  getting  figns  poiTeffed  of  real  vaUie.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  fhow  that  any  thing  ufed  as  a  medium 
of  univerfal  or  general  commerce,  mud  be  able  to  ferve 
all  the  three  forementioned  purpofes  ;  and  that  if  there  is 
any  production  of  nature,  or  fabrication  of  art,  that  can 
unite  the  whole,  at  leail  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
united,  this  muil  be  the  great  defideratum.  Now  it  has 
been  found  in  experience,  that  the  precious  metals,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  now  called  by  that  name,  gold  and  filver,  do 
anfwer  all  the  three  ends  in  a  great  degree.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  have  been  ufed  for  this  parpofe,  in  faft 
from  the  earliefl  times,  and  through  every  nation  in  the  old 
world,  and  indeed  alfo  in  the  new,  with  fuch  exception 
only  as  will  confirm  the  principles  of  the  theory.  If  any 
man  thinks  that  this  has  happened  by  accident,  or  through 
the  whim  or  caprice  of  mankind,  as  one  v/ould  fufpecSl 
from  the  language  fometimes  ufed  in  fpeech  and  writing, 
he  is  greatly  miltaken.  No  effetl  of  whim  or  accident  ever 
was  fo  uniform  or  fo  lading.  The  truth  is,  that  thefe  metals 
do  poiTefs  in  a  great  degree  fuperior  to  every  thing  elfe, 
the  qualities  neceflary  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  above. 
This  will  appear  to  any  impartial  perfon  who  will  con- 
fider,  w^ith  a  view  to  the  preceding  principles,  what  quali- 
ties  a  medium  of  general  commerce  ought  to  poflefs.  It 
ought  then,  to  be  (i.)  valuable  ;  (2.)  rare  ;  (3.)  portable  ; 
U^)  divifible;  (5.)  durable.  Whoever  will  examine  the 
matter  with  attention,  muft  perceive  that  any  one  of  thefe 
qualities  being  wholly  or -gready  wanting,  the  fyftem  would 
be  either  entirely  ruined  or  remarkably  injured.  Let  us 
examine  them  feparately. 

I.  It  muft  be  'valuable;  that  is  to  fay,  it  muft  have  an 
intrinfic  worth  in  itfelf,  in  fubftance  diftind  from  the  form.. 
By  value  or  intrinfic  worth  here,  muft  be  underftood  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  thing  that  gives  to  every  other  commodity- 
its  commercial  value.  Do  you  aft^  what  that  is  ?  I  anfwer, 
its  being  either  necelTary  or  remarkably  ufeful  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life  in  a  focial  ftat  e,  or  at  leaft  ftippofed  to  be  fo  : 
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and  therefore  the  obje6l  of  human  defire.  Without  this 
it  could  be  no  more  than  a  bare  fign  ;  nor  indeed  fo  ufeful 
in  this  view  as  many  other  figns.  But  we  want  fomething 
that  mull  be  not  only  a  llandard  of  computation,  but  a 
ftandard  of  value  ;  and  therefore  capable  of  being  a  pledge 
and  fecurity  to  the  holder,  for  the  property  that  he  has  ex- 
changed for  it.  ,  It  is  likely  Tome  Vv'ill  fay,  What  is  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  gold  and  filver '?  They  are  not  wealth  ;  they 
are  but  the  fign  or  reprefentative  of  commodities.  Super- 
:ficial  philofophers,  and  even  fome  men  of  good  under- 
flanding,  not  attending  to  the  nature  of  currency,  have 
really  faid  fo.  What  is  gold,  fay  fome,  the  value  is  all 
in  the  fancy ;  you  can  neither  eat  nor  wear  it ;  it  will 
neither  feed,  clothe  nor  warm  you.  Gold,  fay  others,  as 
to  intrinfic  value,  is  not  fo  good  as  iron,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  many  more  ufeful  purpofes.  Thefe  perfonshave 
not  attended  to  the  nature  of  commercial  value,  which  is 
in  a  ompound  ratio  of  its  ufe  and  fearcenefs.  If  irori 
were  as  rare  as  gold,  it  would  probably  be  as  valuable,  per- 
haps more  fo.  How  -many  inilances  are  there  of  things, 
which,  though  a  certain  proportion  of  them  is  not  only 
valuable,  but  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  life  itfelf,  yet  which 
from  their  abundance,  have  no  commercial  value  at  all. 
Take  for  examples  air  and  water.  People  do  not  bring 
thefe  to  market,  becaufe  they  are  infuperabundant  plenty. 
But  let  any  circumfiances  take  place  that  rendei"  them 
rare,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  their  value  immedi- 
ately rifes  above  all  compiiU.tion.  What  would  one  of 
thofe  who  were  ftifled  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  have 
given  to  get  but  near  a  window  for  a  little  air  ?  And  what 
will  the  crew  of  a  fhip  at  fea,  whofe  water  is  nearly  ex- 
pended, give  for  a  fre{l:i  fupply  ? 

Gold  and  filver  have  intrinfic  value  as  metals,  becaufe 
from  their  duftility,  durability, '  and  other  qualities,  they 
are  exceedingly  fit  for  domefiic  utenfils,  and  many  pur- 
pofes in  life.  This  circumfiance  was  the  foundation  of 
their  ufe  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  and  was  infe parable 
from  it.  No  clearer  proof  of  this  can  be  adduced,  than 
that  in  the  earliefl:  times,  even  when  ufed  in  commerce, 
the}''  were  weighed  before  they  were  divided  into  fmaller 
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pieces,  and  palled  in  tale.  They  muft  furely  tjien  have 
had  intrinfic  value  ;  for  their  value  v.' as  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk  or  quantity.  This  circumftance  as  a  lign  made 
them  worfe,  but  as  a  valuable  metal  made  them  better. 
The  fame  thing  appears  as  clearly  from  the  praftice  of 
modern  times.  Even  when  they  arp  taken  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  rulers  of  fociety,  and  ftamped  under  va- 
rious denominations,  there  mult  be  an  exa^  regard  had 
to  their  commercial  value.  The  flamp  upon  tliem  is  the 
sign^  the  intrinfic  worth  of  the  metal  is  the  value.  It  is 
now  found,  and  admitted  by  every  nation,  that  they  nuiil 
give  to  eveiy  piece  that  denomination  and  value  in  leral 
currency,  that  it  bears  in  bullion  :  and  if  any  do  other- 
wife,  there  is  neither  authority  nor  force  fufficient  to  make 
it  pafs.* 

The  author  referred  to  in  the  note  has  given  us  quota- 
tions from  three  perfons  of  name  in  the  literary  v.orld  in 
fupport  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  firlf  is  Dr.  Franklin, 
whom  he  makes  to  fay,  "  Gold  and  filver  are  not  intrin- 
fically  of  equal  value  with  iron  ;  a  metal  of  itfelf  capable 
of  many  more  beneficial  ufes  to  mankiixl.  Their  value 
refts  chiefly  on  the  eftimation  they  happen  to  be  in  among 
the  generality  of  nations,  and  the  credit  given  to  the  opi- 
nion that  eftimation  will  continue  ;  otherwife  a  pound  of 
gold  would  not  be  a  real  equivalent  for  a  builiel  of  wheat." 
The  fecond  is  Anderfon  on  National  Induilry,  v; ho  fays 
"  Money  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  of  no  value ;  but  in  many 
civilized  nations,  who  have  found  how  convenient  it  is 
for  facilitating  the  barter  or  exchange  of  one  commodity 

*  An  author  on  diis  fubjed  in  a  pamphlet  lately  publilhcd,  ftys, 
"  The  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  however  enhauced  by  their  pe- 
culiar aptitude  to  peiform  the  oflice  of  an  miiverfal  money  beyond 
any  real  inherent  value  they  polTefs.  This  extrinfic  value  of  gold  and 
filver,  which  belongs  to  them  under  the  modification  of  coin  or  bullion, 
is.totally  diftinci  from  their  inherent  value  as  a  commodity."  I  do 
ftot  very  well  comprehend  what  this  gentleman  means  by  the  extrm- 
f.c  value  of  gold  and  lilver.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fla^p  or  nominal  valur 
■affixed  to  them  by  the  (late  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  1  will  venture  to  :-.!- 
fure  him,  that  their  value  as  coin  is  fo  far  from  being  totally  di.- 
tind  from,  that  it  mull  be  p.ecifcly  the  fame  with,  their  value  as  a 
commodity. 
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■for  another,  it  has  received  an  artificial  valoe  ;  fo  that  al- 
though ufelefs  in  itfelf,  it  has  x;ome  to  be  accepted  among 
all  civilized  nations,  as  a  token  proving  that  the  perfon 
who  is  pofleiTed  of  it,  had  given  fomething  of  real  vahie  in 
exchange  for  it,  and  is  on  that  account  accepted  of  by  ano- 
ther in  exchange  for  fomething  that  is  of  real  utility 
and  intrinfic  worth.'*  The  third  is  Sir  James  Stuart,  who 
fays,  "  By  mondy,  I  underftand  any  commodity  which 
purely  in  itfelf  is  of  no  material  ufe  to  man,  but  which 
acquires  fuch  an  eftimation  from  his  opinion  of  it,  as  to 
become  the  univerfal  meafure  of  what  is  called  value,  and 
an  adequate  equivalent  for  any  thing  alienable."  The 
name  of  any  man  how  great  foever,  will  not  have  much 
weight  with  me,  when  I  perceive  that  in  any  inftance  he 
has  miilaken  his  fubjeft.  This  I  believe  has  been  the 
cafe  with  all  the  gentlemen  juft  mentioned.  There  is  a 
confiderable  confulion  in  the  ideas  exprefled  by  the  laft 
.two  ;  but  the  thing  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  for  which 
they  are  adduced  by  this  author,  is,  that  they  feem  to  de- 
ny the  intrinfic  value  of  gold  and  filver,  and  to  impute 
the  eflimation  in  which  they  are  held,  to  accidental  opi- 
fiion.  Now  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  obferve,  as  to  the  com- 
parifon  of  the  intrinfic  worth  of  gold  and  iron,  if  it  were 
poflible  to  determine  whether,  on  fuppofition  of  iron  and 
,e;old  being  in  equal  quantity,  the  one  or  the  other  would 
be  the  moil  valuable,  it  would  not  be  worth  a  fingle  ftraw 
in  the  prcfenk  queilion  ;  for  if  iron  were  the  moft  valua- 
ble, it  would  in  that  cafe  be  the  money,  and  the  gold 
would  be  but  in  the  next  degree.  Accidental  opinion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
thing:;.  As  to  a  pound  of  gold  not  being,  as  to  intrinfic 
value,  equivalent  to  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  it  might  with  equal 
truth  be  aifirmed,  that  to  a  man  perilhing  witli  hunger,  a 
mountain  of  gold  would  not  be  equivalent  to  half  a  pound 
of  bread.  But  is  this  any  argument  againfl:  the  intrinfic 
commercial  value  of  gold,  an  it  has  taken  place  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

As  to  tiie  other  two  authors,  they  feem  to  fay,  that  mo- 
ney is  in  itfelf  Qf  no  value,  end  of  no  materiai  ufe  to  man. 
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if  by  money  they  mean  gold  and  filver,  the  propofition  is 
dire6lly  falfe  ;  becaufe  they  are  both  of  material  ufe  for 
the  purpofe  of  fecial  life.  But  what  has  led  them  into 
this  error  has  been  their  abflracting  the  idea,  and  taking 
money  in  the  fingle  light  of  a  fign,  without  confulering 
it  as  a  ftandard.  Then  no  doubt,  even  gold,  while  it 
continues  in  this  form,  is  of  no  other  ufe  than  as  a  fign 
of  property.  But  how  little  is  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  For 
it  is  equally  true  of  every  other  commodity.  A  nail, 
while  it  continues  a  nail,  is  of  no  other  ufe  but  joining 
boards  together,  or  fome  fimilar  purpofe,  and  can  neither 
be  lock  nor  key  ;  but  a  quantity  of  nails,  or  the  iron 
which  they  contain,  can  be  eafily  converted  into  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  So  a  guinea,  while  it  continues  a 
guinea,  is  of  no  ufe  whatever,  but  as  an  inilrument  of 
commerce  ;  but  the  gold  of  which  a  guinea  confills,  can 
€afily  be  converted  into  a  ring,  or  any  thing  which  its 
quantity  will  reach.  This  is  what  is  called,  with  perfeft 
propriety,  its  intrinsic  'value. 

2.  That  which  is  the  medium  of  commerce  mult  be 
rare.  It  will  not  be  necefliiry  to  fay  much  upon  this,  be- 
caufe it  has  already  received  ibme  illullration  from  what 
has  gone  before.  It  may  however  be  obfervcd,  that 
the  medium  of  commerce  mull  not  only  be  fo  rare., 
as  to  bring  it  within  commercial  value  in  ordinary  cafes, 
but  it  mufl  be  much  more  rare,  than  moll  other  things^ 
that  its  value  may  be  increafed,  and  a  fmall  quantity  ai 
it  may  reprefent  goods  of  confiderable  variety  and  bulk. 
If  gold  and  (ilver  were  only  twenty  times  as  plentiful  as 
they  are  at  prefent,  they  would  Itill  have  a  proper  value, 
could  be  bought  and  fold,  and  applied  to  many  ufeful 
purpofes,  but  they  would  be  quite  unfit  for  general  cir- 
culation. 

3.  The  circulating  medium  mull  hQ portable.  It  muft 
be  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  diflance  with  little  trouble 
or  expence,  and  of  palhng  from  hand  to  hand  with  e:ife 
and  expedition.  This  is  one  of  the  reafons  v/hy  it  mull 
be  rare  ;  but  it  deferves  mention  alio  by  itfelf,  becaufe 
it  is  poflible  to  conceive  of  things  that  may  be  both  va- 
luable and.  rare,  and  yet  incapable- of  b£ing  carried  about. 
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and  palling  from  one  to  another.  Some  precious  drugs, 
and  fome  curiofities,  may  be  fo  rare  as  to  have  a  high 
value,  and  yet  may  be  quite  improper  for  circulation. 

4.  The  medium  of  commerce  mull  be  dhisible.  It 
ought  to  be  capable  of  divifion  into  very  fmall  quantities. 
This  is  necellary  in  order  to  anfwer  the  divifion  of  many 
commodities,  and  the  conveniency  of  perfons  of  differ- 
ent ranks.  It  i^  of  fuch  importance,  that  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  a  complex  and  diverfified  commerce,  we  find 
divifions  and  fradional  parts  even  of  the  fmalleft  coins  or 
denomination*  of  money,  that  have  ever  yet  been  brought 
into  ufe. 

5.  Lallly,  The  medium  of  commerce  ought  to  be 
durable.  It  ought  to  have  this  quality  on  two  accounts  ; 
iiril,  that  in  perpetually  palling  from  hand  to  hand,  it  may 
not  be  broken  or  wafted  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  if  it  is  pre- 
ferved  or  laid  up,  as  may  be  fometimes  neceflary,  and 
often  agreeable  or  profitable,  it  may  not  be  liable  to  be 
fpeedily  corrupted  or  confumed. 

All  thefe  particulars  are  not  of  equal  moment,  and 
they  have  an  intimate  relation  one  to  another  ;  yet  each 
of  them  is  fingly  and  feparately  of  importance,  perhaps 
more  than  will  be  at  firlt  view  apprehended.  I  think  it 
is  alfo  plain  that  there  is  nothing  yet  known  to  mankind, 
in  Vv'hich  they  are  all  fo  fully  united,  as  they  are  in  gold 
and  lilver;  which  is  the  true  reafon  why  thefe  metals 
have  been  applied  as  the  inllruments  of  commerce,  fince 
the  begiiming  of  the  world,  or  as  fer  back  as  hifiory 
enables  us  to  penetrate*. 

*  It  h:is  been  fLig^efled  to  me  by  a  friend,  that  gold  and  filver  pof- 
fefs  another  quality  difiercnt  from  all  the  above,  which,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  fits  them  for  circulation  as  a  medium,  viz.  that  they 
are  e-juable.  I'he  meaning  of  this  exprefllon  is,  that  the  metal  of 
each  of  thefe  fpecies,  whin  pure,  is  of  the  fame  finenels  and  worth, 
and  perfedly  fimilar,  from  whatever  different  mints,  or  from  what- 
ever diflant  pares  it  may  have  been  procured  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is 
not  the  cafe  with  any  otlier  metal.  It  is  aftirmed,  that  the  copper 
or  lead  that  comes  from  one  mine  will  be  preferable  to  that  which 
comes  from  another,  even  after  this  lafl  has  been  refined  to  as  high  a 
degnee  as  is  pofTible;  but  that  all  gold  and  filver  completely  refined 
are  perfedly   alike,  whether  they  come  from  Afia,  Africa,  or  Aine- 
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It  will  probably  throw  fome  light  upon  the  above  tlieo- 
ry,  if  we  take  a  brief  view  of  the  matter,  as  it  has  taken 
place  in  facl  from  the  beginning  of  the  worlcL  This  may 
be  clone  now  to  the  greater  advantage,  that  the  efTeas  of 
particular  caufes,  and  the  events  that  will  take  place  in 
fociety  in  particular  circumilances,  have  been  fo  fully 
afcertained  by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  the  progrefs 
of  fcience,  that  we  are  able  to  make,  a  better  ule  of  the 
hw  remains  of  ancient  hillory,  than  could  have  been 
done  by  thofe  who  lived  nearer  to  the  events  which  are 
recorded.  It  appears  then,  that  the  difcov'ery  and  ufe  of 
metals  was  one  of  the  earlieft  attainments  of  mankind. 
This  might  naturally  be  expedted  if  they  were  within 
reach  at  all,  becaufe  of  their  very  great  utility  in  all 
works  of  induftry,  and  indeed  for  all  the  purpofes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury.  Therefore,  I  fuppofe  this  hdi  will 
not  be  doubted  :  but  it  is  a  truth  neither  fo  obvious  nor 
fo  much  known,  that  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  or  rather 
copper,  were  the  moll  ancient  metals,  and  all  of  them 
antecedent  to  iron*.  Thefe  metals  being  applied  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  life,  came  of  courfe  to  conftitute  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  ancient  times.  I 
have  mentioned  brafs,  becaufe  it  Was  one  of  the  metals 
earlieft  known,  and  upon  the  very  principles  aWove  laid 
down,  was  in  the  beginning  made  ufe  of  for  money  by 
many  ancient  nations.  Its  being  now  in  a  great  meafure 
left  out  is  an  illuiiration  and  proof  of  what  has  been  al- 
ready  faid.  It  is  left  out  for  no  other  reafon  than  its 
having    loft  one  of  the   neceftary   qualities,  viz.  rarity. 

rica.      I  do  not  jjretend  to  a'certain   kno'.vlcdije  of  tlii.s  ;   but   if  it  be 
true,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  this  dircuifition. 

*  See  upon  tliis  fubjed  Prefident  G-quet's  Rifj  and  ProftTcrs  of 
Laws,  Aits  and  Sciences.  He  has  not  only  fuiTicientiy  provided  the  lad, 
but  alio  affL^ned  the  mofl  probable  leafon  for  it,  that  thefe  metals 
were  found  in  ma:iV  places  cf  the  earth  almoit  pure,  fo  as  to  need 
very  little  art  in  lefining;  whereas  extracting-  i.on  from  the  ore  i4 
neither  fo  eafv  nor  {o  obsiju.  We  learn  from  Hi>mer,  th^t  in  the 
v/ars  of  Tn  y,  the  weapons  of  war,  ofFenlive  iind  defenfive,  were  of 
copper ;  and  fome  billcrians  tell  us  that  they  had  a  method  of  tem- 
uering'  or  hardening;  itfo  as  to  make  it  tolerably  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
tIio''&-h  certainlv  not  er;;al  to  iron  or  Reel. 

Vol.  III.'  3  Z 
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That  it  was  made  ufe  of  for  money  amongft  the  Hebrews 
appears  from  many  circumftances.  We  read  of  gold, 
filver  and  brafs,  brought  as  contributions  to  the  taberna- 
cle fervice  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  in  David's.  That  brafs  was  made  ufe  of  as 
money  in  the  early  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
appears  both  from  the  afiertions  of  hiftorians,  and  from 
the  very  languages  of  both  nations,  for  there  it  is  made 
ufe  of  to  fi^nify  money  in  general  *.  That  it  ceafed  to 
ferve  that  purpofe  afterwards  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
any  other  way  than  as  above,  efpecially  as  the  negled  of 
it  has  been  jull  as  univerfal  as  the  ufe  of  it  was  for- 
merly. 

We  are  alfo  fully  fupported  by  hiflory  in  affirming, 
that  all  thefe  n^etals  were  at  firlt  eftimated  and  paffed  in 
commerce  by  weight.  We  fee  that  Abraham  gave  to 
Ephron  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  four  hundred  Ihekels 
of  filverf  .  The  Greek  money  was  of  diiFerent  weights 
from  the  lower  forts  to  the  talent,  which  was  the  largell. 
The  old  Roman  word  Pondo  was,  as  it  were,  the  Ilandard, 
and  the  divifions  of  it  conftituted  their  different  denomi- 
nations. From  this  we  feem  to  have  derived  the  Englifli 
word  pound.  Very  foon  however  they  came  to  have  ei- 
ther coins,  or  at  leaft  fmall  pieces  reckoned  by  number. 
Abimelech  gave  to  Abraham,  as  Sarah's  brother,  one  thou- 
iand  kefeph  ;  and  Jofeph  was  fold  for  twenty  kefeph,  and 
he  gave  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three  hundred  kefeph. 

*  In  tbe  Roman  language,  <es  fig-nlKes  not  only  brafs,  but  money  in 
general,  and  from  it  many  other  words  are  derived;  as,  ararium,  the 
treafury  :  tes  a'ieimm,  debt ;  (sre  miitare,  to  buy  or  fell  for  money,  See. 
So  in  the  Greek  tongue,  cbalkos  fignlfi.es  brafs,  acbalkos,  and  acbalkein, 
to  be  vvithout  money,  or  poor.  When  the  other  metals  came  to  be 
ill  ufe  as  money,  the  v/ords  received  the  fame  meaning-  in  the  lan- 
guage, as,  Argent  i  sit  is — auri  sacra  famcs^  the  dtfue  of  money. 
I'hings  proceeded  in  a  wr.y  perfccll/  iimilar  in,  the  three  ancient  na- 
tions of  whom  we  hnve  the  diHinctcd  accounts,  the  Hebrews,  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Nah.is  ktschb  zahaw^  in  Hebrew;  cbalkos  arguros  2iV,d. 
cbrusos  in  Greek  ;  and  iss  argentum  and  aiirinn,  in  Latin,  are  all  ufed 
for  money  in  general. 

t  Ste  Geneiis  xxiii.  i6.  And  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron,  the  m.o- 
ney  that  he  had  faid,  in  tlie  prefence  of  the  fons  of  Hetb,  400  Ihekels 
of  filver,  current  money  with  the  merchant. 
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As  the  word  kefeph  fignifies  filver,  they  muil  have  been 
i-eckoned  by  tale,  and  are  probably  veiy  juftly  tranllated 
pieces.  Agreeably  to  all  this,  the  time  when  the  Romans 
began  to  coin  brafs,  and  fome  hundred  years  alterwards 
filver  and  gold,  is  diftinftly  mentioned  by  the  hiftorians*. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  feveral  anti- 
quaries  have  mentioned  that  fome  barbarous  nations  made 
ufe  of  bafer  metals,  fuch  as  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  even  lea- 
ther, fhells  and  bark  of  trees  for  money.  This  is  no  way 
contrary  to  the  above  theory,  for  foine  nations  might  in- 
deed ufe  lead,  iron  and  tin,  as  things  of  value,  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  others  ufed  gold,  filver  and  brafs.  I 
think  it  is  faid,  and  indeed  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  nails  given  by  our  voyagers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South-fea  iflands,  paffed  from  hand  to  hand  as  inftru- 
ments  of  commerce.  As  to  leather,  ihells  &.c.  I  fufpedt 
fome  part  of  this  is  fabulous  ;  but  if  it  did  take  place  in 
any  meafure,  it  has  been  a  rude  eflay,  ufmg  the  fign  fepa- 
rately  from  the  (landard,  and  could  not  be  of  any  great 
extent  or  long  duration.  We  know  indeed  of  one  nation, 
after  fociety  had  been  far  advanced,  that  made  ufe  of  iron, 
even  when  very  plentiful,  for  money,  viz.  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. But  this  was  not  at  all  from  rudenefs  or  igno- 
rance ;  it  was  one  of  Lycurgus's  extraordinary  inllitu- 
tions,  who  intended  by  it  (and  did  not  conceal  his  inten- 
tion) to  banifh  riches,  or  real  and  proper  money  from  the 
Hate.  He  indeed  baniflied  induftry  at  the  fame  time,  for 
none  of  his  citizens  were  allowed  even  to  be  hufbandmen, 
or  to  cultivate  their  lands.  This  was  left  to  the  flaves. 
I  do  not  find,  therefore,  .that  there  is  any  thing  in  hiftory 
deferving  credit,  that  militates  againll  the  theory  above 
laid  down. 

»  We  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Pliny  upon  this  fiibjec%  lib.  33. 
j.„-,^  g,  u  Servius  rex  primus  figuavit  xs.  Antea  rudi  ufos  Romac 
Timoeus  tradit.  Signatum  eft  nota  pecudum  utide  et  pecunia  appel- 
lanta.  Servius  firft  coined  brafs.  'I  imoeus  fays  tlicy  ufcd  it  formerly 
rough  or  uncoined  at  Rome.  It  was  marked  with  the  figure  of  cattle, 
whence  alfo  it  was  called  pecunia:'  The  fame  author  tells  us,  that 
filver  began  to  be  coined  at  Rome  in  the  a^s  7^*'"  "*'  ^^-^^  ^^'^X'  ^"'^ 
goJd  72  years  after.    - 
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Having  thus  laid  down  die  theory  of  money,  and  fup? 
po  ve.!  it  by  hiftory  and  experience,  I  proceed  to  draw  a 
few  inferences  from  it,  and  apply  them  to  fome  opinions 
which  have  taken  place,  and  fome  meafures  which  have 
been  adopted  or  propofed  with  refpeft  to  currency  and 
commerce  in  tliis  country.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  above 
theory  will  enable  every  intelligent  perfon  to  fix  in  his 
mind  precifely  what  is  or  ought  to  be  the  meaning  of  a 
circulating  medium.  This  phrafe  is  in  every  body's  mouth, 
and  we  meet  with  it  continually  in  the  effays  publiflied  in 
the  newfpapers,  and  the  Ipeeches  of  fenators  in  public 
aflemblies.  We  may  fay  of  this  as  controveriial  divines 
ufed  to  fay  long  ago,  that  a  mifconception  of  this  is  the 
protone  pseudos^  the  radical  error.  Not  long  fince  a  writer 
in  one  of  the  papers  laid  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
there  is  at  prefent  a  fcarcity  of  a  circulating  medium. 
To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  agreed  upon  on  any  hand, 
but  among  ihofe  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  expreflion.  The  circulating  medium  is  not  yours 
nor  mine  ;  it  is  not  the  riches  of  Holland,  nor  the  poverty 
of  Sweden.  It  is  that  indefinite  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  that  is  made  ufe  of  among  the  nations  conne61:ed 
in  commerce.  Whether  any  particular  perfon,  city,  or 
nation,  is  rich  or  poor,  has  more  or  lefs  comparatively  of 
it,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  Every  one  will  receive  of 
the  circulating  medium  that  quantity  which  he  is  entitled 
to  by  his  property  or  indullry.  It  has  been  fliown  that 
rarity  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  circulating  medium.  If 
it  were  more  rare  than  it  is,  a  lefs  quantity  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  re  prefent  a  Hated  meafure  of  property.  If  it  were 
more  plentiful  than  it  is,  a  greater  quantity  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  ;  but  the  comparative  riches  or  poverty  of  nations 
or  perfons  v/ould  be  altogether  the  fame. 

is  any  body  ignorant  that  half  a  century  ago  in  this 
country,  a  man  might  have  bought  a  bufliel  of  wheat  for 
one  quarter  of  a  dollar,  for  which  now  he  mull  pay  a 
whole  dollar.  Was  not  the  quarter  dollar  then  as  good  a 
circulathig  medium  as  the  who-e  dollar  is  now  ?  And  was 
not  the  m.an  juft  as  rich  who  had  it  in  his  pocket .''  Un- 
doubtedly.    Nay,  I  muib  further  fay,   it  was  a  better  cir- 
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CLilating  medium,  becaufe  it  was  of  lefs  fize  and  weight. 
Has  not  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  increaled 
greatly  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  South  Ame- 
rica ?  Is  not  the  quantity  now  neceflary  for  any  conf.der- 
able  purchafe  fo  great  as  to  be  burdenlbme  in  the  tranll 
portation  ?  The  price  of  a  good  horfe  in  filver  would  at 
prefent  be  a  great  incumbrance  on  a  long  journey.  How 
eafy  were  it  to  point  out  places  and  countries  in  which 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  than 
any  where  elfe,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  greater  national 
and  perfonal  poverty,  and  probably  for  this  verv  reafon. 
M'^hat  would  it  fignify  to  a  laborer  in  the  mines  of  Peru  if  he 
fliould  get  half  a  Johannes,  or  even  two,  for  a  day's  work, 
if  at  the  fame  time  he  could  hardly  purchafe  with  both  as 
much  provifion  as  to  keep  body  and  Ibul  together  ?  Are 
not  thefe  things  true  ?  Aie  the}''  not  known  to  be  ib  ? 
What  then  muil  we  fay  of  the  extreme  ignorance  and  in- 
attention, to  fay  no  worfe,  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  con- 
tinually telling  us  that  there  is  a  want  of  circulating  me- 
dium ?  Are  not  gold  and  filver  a  circulating  medium, 
whofe  currency  is  univerfal  ?  Are  thelc  then  too  fcarce  for 
that  purpofe,  u'hen  there  is  hardly  a  negro  flave,  male  or 
female,  without  filver  buckles  in  their  flioes,  and  many 
of  them  with  rings  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  v.hich 
■five  hundred  years  ago  would  have  denoted  a  prince  or 
princefs  ?  Perhaps  I  have  iniifted  longer  on  this  than  was 
neceflary,  but  I  have  been  induced  to  it  by  the  Irequent 
complaints  upon  this  i'ubject,  and  the  abiurd  application 
of  the  phrafe,  a  circulating  medium.  More  retleCtions 
will  occur,  conne6led  with  this  fubjeft,  in  the  fubfequent 
parts  of  my  difcourfe.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  dole  by 
faying  to  my  reader,  you  and  I  may  be  poor  men,  the 
ftate  in  which  we  live  may  be  a  poor  ftate,  we  may  want 
property,  rents,  refources  and  credit,  but  a  circulating  me- 
dium we  want  not. 

2.  From  the  principles  above  laid  down  it  will  appear, 
that  money  having  as  one  of  its  eilential  qualities,  an  in- 
trinfic,  that  is  to  fay,  a  commercial  value,  it  mult  be  not 
only  a  fign  and  flandard  or  a  medium  of  commerce,  but 
aho  itfelf  a  commodity,  or  a  fubjedl  of  commerce.  There 
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are  many  trarifaflions  refpefling  money  in  a  trading  na- 
tion,  in  which  it  is  confidered  fmgly  in  this  view.  Thefe 
it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to  enumerate,  but  even  where  it  is 
applied  direftly  or  principally  as  a  medium  of  alienation, 
its  value  as  a  ftandard  doth  and  mufl  always  follow  and 
accommodate  itfelf  to  its  value  as  a  commodity.  Hence 
it  follows  necefTarily  that  money  muft  be  fubjed  to  every 
rule  that  other  commodities  are  fubjedt  to  in  buying  and 
felling.  One  of  the  chief  of  thefe  is,  that  it  mull  rife  and 
fall  in  price  according  to  the  quantity  that  is  brought  to 
market,  compared  with  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  This 
is  an  unavoidable  confequence,  and  as  neceffary  in  the 
cafe  of  money  as  in  that  of  any  commodity  whatever. 
If  a  greater  quantity  of  money  than  before  is  brought  into 
any  country,  even  though  brought  by  the  faireft  and  moft 
honorable  means,  viz.  increafing  induflry  and  profitable 
trade,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  raifmg  the  price  of  other 
commodities  in  general,  and  of  induftry,  which,  is 
the  fource  of  all  commodities.  But  we  muft  obferve, 
that  men  are  apt  to  view  this  in  a  wrong  light.  One 
commodity  may  rife  or  fall  by  its  own  plenty  or  fcarce- 
nefs  ;  but  when  there  is  a  great  and  general  rife  of  prices, 
of  all  commodities,  it  would  be  at  leaft  as  proper,  or  rather 
much  more  fo,  to  fay  that  money  had  fallen,  than  that 
goods  had  rifen. 

We  had  fo  large  experience  of  this  during  the  war,  by 
the  exceffive  emiffions  of  paper  money,  that  it  needs  hard- 
ly any  illuftration.  It  is  true,  fome  perfons  did  then 
and  do  now  fupp  ofe,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  money 
was  owing  as  much  to  the  difaffedlion  of  fome  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  counterfeiting,  and  other  artful  endeavors 
of  our  enemies  todeftroy  it,  as  to  the  increafed  quantity. 
But  in  this  they  Were  quite  miftaken.  Jealoufy  or  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  money  would  have  had  very  different  effefls 
from  a  gradual  and  continual  rife  of  prices.  If  I  meet 
with  a  fufpicious  piece  of  money,  I  do  not  raife  the  price 
of  my  goods,  but  refufe  to  fell  them.  This  was  indeed 
the  cafe  with  all  thofe  who  doubted  the  money  of  Con- 
grefs  in  time  of  the  war.  Befides  it  is  plain,  that  the 
American  caufe  was  moll  doubtful,  and  its  enemies  moft 
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numerous  in  the  years  1776  and  1777,  and  yet  the  curren- 
cy  of  the  money  was  then  very  general,  and  its  deprecia- 
tion flow  ;  whereas  in  the  three  following  years,  when,  in 
confequence  of  the  French  treaty  and  other  European  al- 
liances, the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  caufe  was  in- 
creafed,  the  depreciation  was  accelerated  in  an  amazing 
degree.  I  muft  alfo  here  make  a  remark  upon  another 
opinion  often  exprefled  during  the  war,  that  the  deprecia- 
tion mufl  have  been  owing  to  other  caufes  than  the  quan- 
tity, becaufe  it  was  greater  than  what  they  called  the  na- 
tural depreciation,  in  confequence  of  the  quantity.  By 
this  they  meant,  that  it  was  not  regular ;  but  when  the 
quantity  had  arifen,  fuppofe  to  five  for  one,  the  deprecia- 
tion was  as  fifteen  or  twenty  for  one.  Thefe  perfons  did 
not  underfland  the  depreciation  of  a  commodity  in  confe- 
quence of  its  quantity,  for  it  is  not  regular  and  equable, 
as  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  but  rapid  and  increafing,  fo 
as  foon  to  get  beyond  all  computation.  If  there  is  in  any 
country  but  one  tenth  part  more  of  any  commodity  than 
there  is  any  demand  for,  the  price  will  probably  fall  more 
than  one  half;  and  if  there  is  double  or  treble  the  quantity 
needed,  it  will  be  what  merchants  call  a  drug,  that  cannot 
be  fold  at  all,  but  if  it  be  a  perifliable  commodity,  mufl 
fink  in  the  hand  of  the  pofieflbr. 

I  have  faid  above  that  the  increafe  of  money,  even  though 
in  confequence  of  national  profperity,  tliat  is  to  fay,  in- 
ternal induftry  and  profitable  trade,  will  yet  necefiarily 
have  the  effed  of  raifing  the  price  of  induftry,  and  its 
fruits.  This,  however,  mufi:  evidently  be  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  and  attended  with  much  more  pernicious  eflefts, 
when  it  is  thrown  into  circulation  without  induftry  ;  as 
when  filver  is  found  in  capacious  mines,  or  paper  is  iffued 
by  the  authority  of  a  flate,  without  meafure  and  without 
end.  I  verily  believe  that  if  as  many  millions  of  filver 
dollars  had  fallen  from  heaven  and  been  thrown  into  cir- 
culation  as  there  were  paper  ones  iflued  by  the  United 
States,  the  diforder  would  have  been  as  great  or  greater 
than  it  was.  At  leafi  it  would  have  been  fo  at  firfl:,  the 
diflerence  would  have  been,  that  filver  being  current  over 
all,  it  would  have  foon  gone  abroad  and  found  its  level,  io 
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that  the  alteration  would  have  been  ulthnately  not  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  general  circulating  medium 
over  the  whole  earth.  Thole  however  among  whom  it 
was  iiril  found,  and  who  received  it  without  induftry, 
would  have  fuffered  moll  by  it.  Among  them  it  would 
have  produced  lazinefs  and  luxury.  Other  nations  would 
have  drained  it  from  them  only  ^oy  fuperior  induftrv.  The 
ilate  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy  at  prefent  ought  to  be,  and 
indeed  in  a  great  meafure  has  been,  a  leiTon  to  the  whole 
world.  At  the  time  when  they  got  poffeffion  of  South- 
America  they  were  the  mofl  powerful  and  wealthy  Hate 
in  i'lurope.  Would  any  man  at  that  time  have  been 
reckoned  found  in  his  judgment  who  fliould  have  affirmed 
that  they  would  have  grown  poor,  by  the  means  of  the 
gold  and  filver  mines  ?  Yet  it  has  happened  fo,  and  now 
there  is  hardly  any  politician  fo  flialiow  but  he  can  affign 
the  reafon  of  it.  They  thought  that  gold  and  filver  would 
at  once  procure  them  every  thing  without  working  ;  but 
lorgot  that  the  more  they  had  of  it,  they  muft  pay  fo  much 
the  more  to  thofe  whawere  willinfr  to  work  for  them. 

3.  The  above  principles  will  clearly  fhow,  that  what  is 
commonly  called  paper  money,  that  is,  bills  bearing  that 
the  perfon  holding  them  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certain 
fum  fpecified  in  tiiem,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  money 
at  all.  It  is  barely  a  fi-^n  without  being  a  pledge  or  ftancl- 
ard  of  value,  and  therefore  is  eficntially  defeftive  as  a  me- 
dium of  univerfal  comnterce.  I  will  afterwards  fpeak  of 
the  diiFerent  kinds  of  it,  and  point  out  their  real  and  pro- 
per ufes  ;  but  in  the  mean  ti'me  I  obferve,  that  to  arm 
ilich  bills  with  the  authority  of  the  ilate,  and  make  them  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments,  is  an  abfurdity  fo  great,  that 
is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  with  propriety  upon  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  give  offence  if  I  fhould  fay,  it  is  an  abfurdity  re- 
ferved  for  American  legiflatures ;  no  fuch  thing  having 
ever  been  attempted  in  the  old  countries.  It  has  been 
found,  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that  money  mufl:  have  a 
ilandard  of  value,  and  if  any  prince  or  flate  debafe  the 
metal  below  the  ftandard,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  to  make 
it  fucceed.  How  then  can  it  be  poffible  to  make  that  fuc- 
ceed,  which  has  no  value  at  all  ?   In  all  fuch  infiances. 
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there  may  be  great  injuries  done  to  particular  perfons  by- 
wiping  olT  debts  ;  but  to  give  fuch  money  general  cur- 
rency is  wholly  impolTible.  The  m.eafure  carries  abfur- 
dity  in  its  very  face.  Why  will  you  make  a  law  to  ob- 
lip;e  men  to  take  money  when  it  ?s  offered  them  ?  Are 
there  any  who  refaie  it  when  it  is  good  ?  If  it  is  necefTa- 
ry  to  force  them,  does  not  this  denionftrate  that  it  is  not 
good  ?  We  have  feen  indeed  this  fyftem  produce  a  moft 
ludicrous  inverfion  of  the  nature  of  things.  For  two  or 
three  years  we  conftantly  faw  and  were  informed  of 
creditors  running  away  from  their  debtois,  and  the  deb- 
tors purfuing  them  in  triumph,  and  paying  them  without 
mercy. 

Let  us  exan-iine  this  matter  a  little  more  fully.  Money 
is  the  medium  of  commercial  tranfactions.  Money  is  it- 
felf  a  commodity.  Therefore  every  tranfaftlon  in 
which  money  is  concerned,  by  being  given  or  promifcd, 
is  ftri6lly  and  properly  fpcaking,  a  bargain,  or  as  it  is 
well  called  in  common  language,  an  agreement.  To 
give,  therefore,  authority  or  nominal  value  by  law  to 
any  money,  is  interpofmg  by  law,  in  commerce,  and  is 
precifely  the  fame  thing  v;itli  lavvs  regulating  the  prices 
of  commodities,  of  which,  in  their  full  extent,  we  had 
fufficient  experience  during  the  war*  Now  nothing  can 
be  more  radically  unjuft,  or  more  eminently  abliird,  than 
laws  of  that  nature.  Among  all  civilians,  the  tranfadi- 
ons  of  commerce  are  ranged  under  the  head  of  contracts. 
Without  entering  into  the  nicer  didinftions  of  writers 
upon  this  fubjedt,  it  is  fullicicnt  for  me  to  fay,  that  com- 
merce, or  buying  and  felling,  is  found  upon  that  fpecies 
of  contrafts  that  is  moll' formal  and  complete.  They  are 
CciUed  in  the  technical  language,  Onerous  contracts, 
where  tlis  proper  and  juH;  value  is  fuppofed  to  be  givcii 
or  projiifed,  on  both  lidcs.  That  is  to  fay,  the  perfon 
who  offers  anything  to  fale,  does  it  becaufe  he  has  it  to 
fpare,  and  he  thinks  it  vvould  .be  better  for  him  to  have 
die  money,  or  fome  other  commodity,  dian  what  he  parts 
witli  ;  and  he  who  buys,  in  like  manner,  thiiiks  it  vvould 
be  better  for  him  to  receive  the  commodity,  than  to  re- 
tain the  money.     There   may  be  miibkes  or  fraud  in 
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r.iany  tranfa^lipns  ;  but  thefe  do  not  afFed  the  argument 
in  tl)e  leail.  A  fair  and  jull  value  is  always  fuppofed  or 
proiefled  to  be  given  on  both  fides. 

Well !  is  it  apTeed  that  all  commerce  is  founded  on  a 
complete  contract  ?  Let  then  any  perfon  who  will^  open 
as  many  books  as  he  pleafes  written  upon  the  fubjecl, 
and  tell  me  whell:cr  he  does  not  always  find  there  that 
one  of  the  elTdntlal  conditions  of  a  lawful  contra6l,  and 
indeed  the  firfl  of  them,  is,  that  it  he  free  and  7mitual. 
Vv^ithout  this  it  m.ay  be  fomething  elfe,  and  have  fome 
other  binding  force,  but  it  is  not  a  contra6l.  To  make 
laws  therefore,  regulating  the  prices  of  commodities,  or 
giving  nominal  value  to  that  wdiich  had  no  value  before  the 
law  was  made,  is  altering  the  nature  of' the  tranf^flion 
altogether.  Perhaps  a  comparifon  of  this  with  other 
tranfadions  of  a  diiferent  kind  might  fet  this  matter  in 
a  clear  light.  Suppofe  a  man  were  to  fay,  to  one  of  our 
lawgivers  upon  this  fubjeft  as  follows  :  When  you  make 
a  law  laying  on  a  tax,  and  telling  me  I  mufl  pay  fo  much 
to  the  public  and  common  expences  of  the  Hate,  I  under- 
ftand  this  very  welL  It  falls  under  the  head  of  authori- 
ty. You  may  lay  on  an  improper  or  injudicious  tax 
that  will  operate  unequally,  or  not  be  productive  of  what 
you  expe(51: ;  but  ftill  this  is  within  your  line,  and  if  I 
have  any  complaint,  I  can  only  wifli  that  at  the  next 
eledtion  we  may  get  wifer  men.  Again,  a  Juftice  of 
Peace  in  time  of  war  may  give  a  prefs-warrant^  and  take 
my  horfes  and  waggons  to  tranfport  prcrvifions  or  baggage 
for  an  army.  I  underfland  this  alio  ;  writers  and  rea- 
Ibners  tell  me  that  it  falls  under  the  head  of  what  they 
call  the  rights  of  necessity.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  no  civil  conftitution  can  be  fo  perfect  but  that  fome^ 
cafes  will  occur,  in  which  the  property  af  individuals 
mufi:  give  way  to  the  urgent  call  of  com.mon  utility  or 
general  danger.  Thus  we  know,  that  in  cities,  in  cafe 
of  a  fire,  fometimes  a  houfe,  without  the  ccnfent  of  its 
owner,  will  be  defcroyed  to  prevent  the  whole  from  being 
confumed.  But  if  you  make  a  law  that  I  fhall  be  obliged 
to  se/i  my  grain,  my  cattle,  or  any  commodity,  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  you  not  only-  do  what  is  unjull   and   impo- 
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iitic,  but  with  all  refpea  be  it  faicl,  you  fpeak  nonfenfe  ; 
for  I  do  not  sell  them  at  all ;  you  take  them  from  me. 
You  are  both  buyer  and  feller,  and  I  am  the  fufferer  only. 

I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  laws  of  this  kind  have 
an  Inherent  weaknefs  in  them  ;  they  are  not  only  unjufL 
and  unvvife,  but  for  the  mofl:  part  impracticable.  They 
are  an  attempt  to  apply  authority  to  that  which  is  not  its 
proper  objefl,  and  to  extend  it  beyond  its  natural  bounds  ; 
in  both  which  we  fliall  be  fure  to  fail.  The  production 
of  commodities  mufl:  be  the  effect  of  indullry,  inclinati- 
on, hope,  and  intereft.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  very  im- 
perfectly reached  by  authority,  and  the  other  lhree  cannot 
be  reached  by  it  at  all.  Perhaps  i  ought  rather  to  have 
faid,  that  they  cannot  be  directed  by  it,  but  they  may 
be  greatly  counterafted  ;  as  people  have  naturally  a 
firong  difpofition  to  refifl  force,  and  to  cfcape  from  con- 
ftraint.  Accordingly  we  found  in  this  country,  and 
every  other  fociety  who  ever  tried  fuch  meafures  found, 
that  they  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  what  was 
expelled  from  them.  Infcead  of  producing  moderation 
and  plenty,  they  uniformly  produced  dearnefs  and  fear- 
city.  It  is  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  fome  of  our  le- 
giflaturesfaw  fofar  into  thefe  matters  as  to  perceive  that 
they  could  not  regulate  the  price  of  commodities,  with- 
out regulating  the  price  of  the  induftry  that  produced 
them.  I'herefore  they  regulated  the  price  of  day-laborers. 
This  however,  though  but  one  fpecies  of  induiby,  was 
found  to  be  wholly  out  of  their  power. 

There  were  Ibmeinftances  mentioned  at  tiic  time  when 
thefe  meafures  were  in  vogue,  which  fupcrficical  rea- 
foners  fuppofed  to  be  examples  of  regulating  laws  attend- 
ed with  good  effefts.  Thefe  were  the  regulation  of  the 
prices  of  chairs,  hackney-coaches,  and  ticket  porters  in 
cities,  public  ferries,  and  fou>e  others.  But  this  was 
quite  miflaking  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Thefe  inftances 
have  not  the  leafl  connection  with  lav/s  regulating  prices 
involuntary  commerce.  In  all  thde  cafes  the  perfons 
who  are  employed  folicit  the  privilege,  obtain  a  licence, 
and  come  under  voluntary  engagements  to  nfl^  no  higher 
1^-ices  ;  fo  that  there  is  as  complete  a  free  contract  as  in 
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buying:  and  felling  in  open  fhops.  I  am  fo  fully  convincr 
ed  of  the  truth  and  jullice  of  the  above  principles,  that  1 
tliink,  were  it  proper  at  this  time,  I  could  fiiov/,  that  even 
jn  the  moft  enli^rhtened  nationr.  of  Europe  there  are  flill 
fome  laws  fubfilting  which  work  in  direft  oppofition  to 
the  intention  of  their  makers.  Of  this  kind  in  ge- 
neral are  the ,  laws  agair.fi:  foreflalling  and  regrating. 
They  are  now  indeed  moft  of  them  afleep,  and  what  the 
lawyers  call  in  defuetude  ;  but  vq  far  as  they  are  execut- 
ed, they  have  the  nioft  powerful  tendency  to  prevent, 
inftead  of  pfompting,  full  and  reafonable  markets.  As 
an  example  of  our  own  llvill  in  that  branch,  a  law  was 
paft  in  Pennlylvania  in  time  of  the  war  precifely  up- 
on that  principle.  It  ordained  that  in  all  imported  ar- 
ticles there  fnould  be  but  one  ftep  between  the  importer 
and  confumer,  and  therefore  that  none  but  thofe  who 
bought  from  tlie  fiilp  fhould  be  allowed  to  fell  again.  I 
cite  this  inftance  by  memory,  but  am  certain  that  fuch 
w^as  the  fplrit  of  the  law.  The  makers  of  it  confidered 
that  every  hand  through  which  a  com.modity  palled  muil 
have  a  profit  upon  it,  which  would  therefore,  greatly  aug- 
ment the  cofl  to  the  confum.er  at  laft.  But  could  any 
thing  in  the  world  be  more  abfurd  ?  How  could  a  fami- 
ly at  one  hundred  miles  diftance  from  the  feaport  be  fup- 
plied  with  what  they  wanted  ?  In  oppofition  to  this  prin- 
ciple it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  the  more  merchants 
the  cheaper  goods,  and  that  no  carriage  is  fo  cheap,  nor 
any  diftribution  fo  equal  or  fo  plentiful  as  that  which  is 
made  by  thofe  who  have  an  interefl:  in  it,  and  expe6l  a 
profit  from  it. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail  in  order  to  Ihow  that  ten- 
der laws,  arming  paper,  or  any  thing  not  valuable  in 
itfelf  with  authority  are  diredtly  contrary  to  the  very  firll 
principles  of  commerce.  This  was  certainly  the  more 
necellary,  becaufe  many  of  the  advocates  for  fuch  laws, 
and  many  of  thofe  who  are  infirumental  in  enabling 
them,  do  it  from  j)ure  ignorance,  without  any-  bad  in- 
tention. It  may  probably  have  fome  efftft  in  opening 
their  eyes  to  obferve,  that  no  paper  whatever  is  a  tender 
in  any  nation  in  Europe.     Even  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
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England,  which  are  as  good  as  gold,  and  thofe  of  the 
bank  of  Holland,  which  are  conliderably  better*,  are 
not  armed  with  any  iuch  lanclion,  and  are  not  a  legal 
tender  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  that  word.  That  is  to  fay, 
though  I  fuppofe  both  of  them,  or  any  other  paper  circu- 
lating in  full  credit  may  be  a  tender  in  equity,  fo  far  as 
that  the  perfon  offering  them  without  fufpicion  of  their 
being  refufed,  could  not  be  condemned  in  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  ;  yet  if  the  perfon  who  was  to  receive  tlie  mo- 
ney fhould  fay,  I  am  going  abroad,  I  want  gold  or  fil- 
ver  ;  it  would  lie  upon  the  debtor  and  not  the  creditor  to 
go  and  get  them  exchanged.  We  may  perhaps  even  fay 
more,  viz.  that  the  coinage  of  gold  and  filver  in  any 
country  is  not  fo  much,  if  at  all  to  oblige  perfons  to  re- 
ceive it  at  a  certain  value,  as  to  afcertain  them  that  it  is 
of  the  value  ftampt  upon  it.  V/ithout  this  ignorant  per- 
ibns  woald  be  continually  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  finenefs 
and  the  weight  of  a  piece  offered  to  them.  This  will 
appear  from  the  two  following  remarks.  (1)  If  by  any 
accident  in  the  coinage,  or  fraud  in  the  ofliccrs  of  the 
mint,  fome  of  the  pieces  had  not  the  fall  quantity,  or 
v/ere  not  of  fufficient  finenefs,  though  the  ilamp  were 
ever  fo  genuine,  if  I  could  difcover  the  defeft,  1  fliould 
be  juftined  in  refufmg  it.  (2)  There  is  fometimcs  a  fluc- 
tuation in  the  comparative  value  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
in  thefe  cafes,  though  no  doubt  a  debtor,  till  the  error 
that  has  crept  in  be  reftified  by  authority,  has  a  right  to 
pay  in  any  lavvful  money ;  yet  if  I  were  felling  goods, 
and  gold  had  fallen  in  its  value,  I  might  fafely  fay  to  the 
cuftomer,  in  v/hat  coin  are  you  to  pay  me  ?  I  will  give 
you  a  yard  of  this  filk  for  twenty-one  lierling  filver  Ihil- 

''  Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  intonn  fome  reaclrrs  wh.u^  in;.?  ex- 
pi-eirion  refers  to.  It  refers  to  tlie  agio  of  tlie  bank  Holland.  A  biilof  that 
hciik  generally  gees  for  a  little  more  in  paymeat  with  any  Uc-aler  than 
the  fnm  it  ijrecifies,  and  this  advance  or  difference  is  calkd  the  Agio 
of  the  Bank,  and  rifes  or  fall;  like  the- rate  of  exchange.  This  proba- 
bly arifes  from  its  perfecl  fecir.ity,  and  the  very  great  advantage  m 
point  of  eafe  and  expedition,  in  transferring,  reckoning,  u:-,d  conceal- 
ing of  paper  al)ovs  gold  and  filver.  It  gives  occafion  to  the  vulgar  lay- 
ing in  that  countrv,  That  money  goes  into  the  bank  but  never  corns 
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lings,  but  if  you  give  me  a  guinea  I  muft  have  another 
Ihilling  before  I  will  part  with  it.  The  whole  of  this 
ferves  to  fhow  that  nothing  ihort  of  real  monev,  which  is 
of  ftanclard  value,  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law  in  a  well 
regulated  fociety. 

4.  The  principles  above  laid  down  will  enable  us  to 
perceive  clearly, what  is  the  nature  of  paper  circulating 
as  a  medium  of  commerce,  what  is  its  real  and  proper 
ufe,  and  what  are  its  dangers  and  defects.  As  to  its  na- 
ture, it  is  a  fign  but  not  a  ftandard.  It  is  properly  an 
obligation,  or  to  ufe  a  modern  commercial  phrafe,  it  is  a 
promifibry  note.  It  is  not  money,  as  has  been  fliov/n 
above,  but  it  is  a  promife  of  fome  perfon  or  body  of  men 
to  pay  money  either  on  demand  or  at  a  particular  time, 
or  fome  general  undefined  future  time.  Obligations 
of  this  nature  are  of  more  forts  than  one.  Sometimes 
they  are  given  by  particular  perfons,  or  trading  compa- 
nies, who  are  confidered  as  perfons  ;  and  frequently  in 
America  they  have  been  given  by  the  legiflature  of  the 
ftate.  In  the  general  definition  I  have  included  all  kinds 
of  negotiable  paper,  but  it  Vvill  not  be  neceffary  to  infift 
upon  more  than  two  of  them,  viz.  the  notes  of  banking 
companies,  and  ftate  emiffions.  Bills  of  exchange  are 
not  fappofcd  to  pafs  through  many  hands,  but  to  proceed 
as  fpeedily  as  may  be  to  the  place  of  their  paym.ent.  Go- 
vernment fecurities  are  only  bought  and  fold  like  other 
"  property,  and  ^o  any  bonds  or  other  private  obligations, 
may  be  transferred  as  ofi:en  as  people  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  but  the  notes  of  banking  companies,  and  the 
ftate  emiffions  of  this  countr}'  are  intended  to  be,  properly 
ipeakiiiG^,  a  circulating  medium.  They  are  of  various  re- 
gular denominations,  and  intended  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  money  in  the  fmaller  tranfaclions  of  fociety  as 
well  as  the  larger,  and  even  to  go  to  market  for  purchaf- 
ing  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

As  to  value,  fuch  obligations  muft  plainly  depend  upon 
the  credit  of  the  fubfcriber  or  obligor,  and  the  opinion  or 
expedlation  of  the  receiver.  Tliefe  are  mutually  necef- 
fary to  their  ufe  in  commerce.  Let  the  refources  or  wealth 
of  the  fubfcriber  be  what  they  may,  it  is  the  public  opi 
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nion  that  miift  ultimately  give  them  currency.  This  opi- 
nion, however,  may  be  in  Ibme  inflances  better,  and  in 
fome  worfe  founded.  That  paper  which  ma;  with  moit 
certainty  and  expedi:ion  be  converted  into  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  feems  evidently  to  have  the  advantage  on  this  ac- 
count. Therefore  the  notes  of  banking  companies,  while 
they  maintain  their  credit,  and  continue  to  pay  on  de- 
mand, appear  to  be  the  befl  calculated  for  general  ufe. 
They  feem  alfo  to  have  another  advantage,  that  private 
perfons  and  companies  are  upon  a  footing  with  the  hol- 
der of  the  bills.  He  can  arreft  them,  and  bring  them  to 
g,ccount,  and  have  juflice  done  upon  them  ;  whereas  he 
cannot  call  the  legiflature  to  account,  but  mufi:  wholly  de- 
pend upon  their  fidelity  as  Vv-ell  as  refources.  Yet  it  muft 
be  owned  there  have  not  been  wanting  inftances  formerly 
in  this  country,  in  which  paper  emiffions  by  the  ftates 
have  obtained  full  confidence,  and  met  with  no  impedi- 
ment in  circulation. 

Let  us  now  confider  what  is  the  proper  ufe  of  paper 
currency,  or  whether  it  be  of  any  real  ufe  at  all.  Many 
perfons  in  Europe  have  declared  againfr  it  altogether  as 
pernicious.  I  will  endeavor  to  ftate  this  matter  with  all 
the  clearnefs  I  am  capable  of,  and  to  give  the  reafons  for 
what  I  fhall  advance.  AVe  have  feen  above  that  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fay  that  we  now  want  a  circu- 
lating medium,  and  that  paper  isneceffaryfor  that  purpofe. 
A  circulating  medium  we  have  already,  not  in  too  fmall, 
bui  in  too  great  quantity  ;  fo  that  any  perfon  v  ho  under- 
flands  the  fubje6t  may  perceive  that  gold  and  filver,  efpe- 
cially  the  lall,  is  lofmgatleail  one  of  the  qualities  neccf- 
fary  for  that  purpofe,  anrl  becoming  too  bulky  and  heavy 
for  eafy  and  convenient  tranfportation.  Brafs,  as  has 
been  fliown  above,  was  once  as  jull  and  proper  a  medium 
of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver  are  now.  It  has  all  the 
qualities  neceflary  for  that  purpofe  Itill,  except  rarity ; 
fo  that  if  it  were 'not  too  plentiful  and  too  cheap,  it  woukl 
be  money  to  this  day.  'it  is  probable  that  this  circurn- 
ftance  of  the  abundance  and  weight  of  the  precious  me- 
tals is  wha-  gives  to  many  fuch  an  inclination  for  paper 
money.     This  v,ill  appear  Ilrangc  to  fome,  yet  I  believe 
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it  is  at  bottom  juft.  The  cry  with  many  is,  v/e  muft  have 
paper  for  a  circulating  medium,  as  there  is  fuch  a  fcarcity 
of  gold  and  filver.  Is  this  jufl:  ?  No.  They  nsi flake  their 
own  poverty,  or  the  nation's  poverty,  for  a  rcarcity  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  v^^hereas  in  fa6l,  gold  and  filver  ufed  as  a  cir- 
culating medium  are  fo  cheap,  and  the  quantity  of  a  u\8- 
derate  fum  is  fuch  an  incumbrance  that  we  want  paper, 
which  can  be  much  more  eafily  carried,  and  much  more 
effectually  concealed.  So  that,  contrary  to  the  vulgar 
idea,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  paper  in  feveral 
cafes,  not  for  v/ant  of  gold  and  filver,  but  their  too  great 
abundance. 

This  will  appear  to  be  a  very  uncouth  idea  to  many 
perfoiis.  What,  they  will  fay,  too  great  abundance  of 
gold  and  filver !  when  I  go  about  from  day  to  day,  and 
cannot  colled  what  is  due  to  me  ;  when  my  creditors  are 
calling  upon  me  and  I  cannot  fatisfy  them.  There  is  a 
fcarcity  of  money  every  where.  What  fhall  be  faid  to 
fatisfy  thefe  perfons  ?  I  muft  tell  them  plainly.  It  is  their 
poverty,  or  the  nation's  poverty,  and  not  a  want  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  if  there  were  an  hundred  times  as  much 
gold  and  filver  in  circulation  as  there  is,  their  poverty  and 
difficulties  would  be  juft  the  fame.  If  thefe  perfons  read 
the  fcriptures  they  may  there  learn,  that  in  Solomon's 
time  the  filver  was  as  plentiful  as  stones  in  Jerusalem  ; 
probably  they  will  think  that  all  tlie  people  in  Jerufalem 
at  that  time  muft  have  lived  like  princes,  but  they  muft 
be  told,  that  it  wa?  added  as  a  neceflary  confequence,  that 
/'/  nvas  noihing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

If  paper  is  not  then  needed  as  a  circulating  medium, 
what  benefit  arifes  from  it  ?  I  anfwer,  the  ufes  of  paper 
fiibliituted  for  money  may  be  fummed  up  under  the  two 
following  heads:  (i.)  It  is  ufeful  ibr  facihtating  com- 
merce. (2.)  It  is  ufeful  for  anticipating  property  or  ex- 
tending credit.  Firft,  it  is  ufeful  for  facilitating  com- 
merce. Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  for  that  pur- 
pofe  than  bills  of  exchange,  which,  without  the  adtual 
tranfportation  of  money  or  goods,  can  transfer  property 
even  to  the  moft  diftant  places  with  the  moft  perfe£l  faci- 
lity.    There  Imve  been  many  perfons  who  have  doubted 
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whether  any  other  fort  of  paper  currency  Is  not  upon  the 
v^hole  hurtful,  but  the  benefit  of  this  is  beyond  all  queflion. 
We  fhall  afterwards  compare  the  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  paper  money  ;  but  at  prefent  let  us  leave  out  the 
confideration  of  the  evil  that  it  does,  and  it  is  manifeli: 
that  there  is  fo  great  a  facility  and  fafety  in  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  paper  above  that  of  gold  and  iilver,  that  it  niuft 
greatly  expedite  all  mercantile  tranfaftions,  internal  and 
external.  Suppofe  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were 
to  be  tranfported  but  three  hundred  miles,  if  it  were  to  be 
carried  infilver,  Vvhat  an  immenfe  load  would  it  be  ?  But 
befides  the  weight,  as  it  could  not  be  concealed,  there 
would  be  a  very  great  rifl-:  of  inviting  robbers  to  Ihareia 
it.  Let  it  be  carefully  obferved,  that  this  good  effect  of 
paper  is  not  from  the  additional  quantity  thrown  into  cir- 
culation, but  from  its  poffeffing  fome  advantages  fuperior 
to  gold  and  filver,  provided  that  the  credit  of  it  is  fup- 
ported.  Nor  mull  it  lie  forgotten,  that  it  is  in  great  and 
extenfive  negociations  only,  that  this  advantage  is  poffef- 
feffed  by  paper  ;  for  in  fmaller  bargains  and  that  inter- 
courfe  between  man  and  man  that  is  carried  on  every 
hour,  it  pofleffes  no  advantage  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  liable  to  wear  and  wafte,  and  therefore  the  fmaller  coins 
are  in  all  refpeds  to  be  preferred. 

2.  Another  ufe  of  paper  in  commerce  is  to  extend 
credit.  Though  in  very  large  tranfaftions  the  advantage 
of  paper  may  be  great,  as  it  facilitates  commerce  ;  yet 
when  we  confider  paper  as  generally  circulating,  and  do- 
ing the  office  of  gold  and  filver,  it  is  by  the  extenfion  of 
credit  only,  or  chiefly,  that  it  can  be  of  any  advantage. 
It  is  unneceffary  for  me,  and  perhaps  not  in  my  power, 
to  mention  all  the  ways  in  which  credit  may  be  increaled 
or  facilitated  by  paper.  Some  will  probably  be  mention- 
ed afterwards ;  at  prefent  my  bufmefs  is  to  ihow,  that 
giving  credit  is  one  of  the  advantages,  and  indeed  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  principal  advantage,  to  be  derived  from 
paper  circulation  of  anv  kind.  There  are  many  people 
whofe  induftry  is  damped  or  limited  by  want  ot  ftock  or 
credit  wlio  if  thev  were  properly  affifted  in  thele  reipec^s, 
miglit^lo  fignal  f:^rvice  to  themfelvcs,  and  the  community 
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of  which  they  are  members.  It  has  been  generally  faid, 
and  I  beUeve  with  truth,  that  the  inftitution  of  the  banks- 
in  Scotland  has  improved  the  country  in  the  courfe  of 
little  more  than  half  a  century,  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly 
credible.  It  is  alfo  probable^  that  the  manufa6lures  and 
commerce  of  England  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
eafy  and  regular  methods  of  obtaining  credit  from  the 
public  and  priviite  banks.  I  am  fenfible  that  fome  very 
intelligent  perfons  in  Britain  have  condemned  the  paper 
circulation  even  there,  and  affirmed  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is'  not  neceflary  for  me  to  enter  into 
the  arguments  on  either  fide  of  that  queilion.  All  that  I 
am  concerned  to  prove  is,  that  if  it  does  good  upon  the 
whole,  or  whatever  good  it  does  in  any  degree,  arifes  fi-om 
the  credit  which  it  is  the  occafion  of  extending  ;  and  thi;5 
I  think  can  hardly  be  denied.* 

Let  us  next  confider  the  evil  that  is  done  by  paper^ 
This  is  what  I  would  particularly  requefl:  the  reader  to 
attend  to,  as  it  was  what  this  difcourfe  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed to  evince,  and  what  the  public  feems  but  little  aware 
of.  The  evil  is  this  :  All  paper  introduced  into  circula- 
tion, and  obtaining  credit  as  gold  and  filver^  adds  to  the 
quantity  of  the  medium,  and  thereby,  as  has  been  Ihown 
above,  increafes  the  price  of  indullry  and  its  fruits,  f  This 

*  That  1  may  ftate  the  matter  with  fairnefs  and  falnefs,  I  will 
juft  oblerve,  that  the  enemies  of  paper  faj',  the  improvement  was  on- 
•  \y  coeval  with  the  banks,  but  not  caufed  by  them  in  whole,  nor  in 
any  great  degree.  I'he  banks  happened  to  be  iiearly  coeval  with  the 
revolution,  and  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland;  both  which  im- 
portant events  are  fuppoled  to  have  been  caufcs  of  improvement  to 
Scotland.  However,  the  experience  of  the  lafr  thirty  or  forty  years 
appears  to  be  confiderably  in  favor  of  banks  and  dealers  in  money  and 
bills,  which  I  confider  as  eifentialiy  the  fame. 

t  This  will  perhaps  be  niifapprehended  by  fome  readers.  Th^y 
will  fay,  a  high  price  for  our  induftiyl  This  is  jufl  what  we  want, 
and  what  all  defire.  But  the  piice  I  mean  here  is  not  the  price 
which  you  get  for  your  induitry,  but  that  which  you  payjfor  it.  A  high 
price,  by  a  great  demand  from  foreign  nations,  is  your  profit ;  but  the 
coft.  which  you  pay  for  i'ervants,  tools,  rent  of  land,  Sec.  leflensthat  profit, 
and  it  is  th'a  which  is  increafed  by  increafmg  the  circulating  medium,  and 
not  the  other.  Make  as  much  money  as  you  pleate,  this  will  not  make 
;fdreijfa  n.itions  call  for  any  moj-e  ef  your  grain,  fidi,  lumber,  tnbaccg., 
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,€onfequence  is  unavoidable,  and  follows  as  certainly  from 
good  paper  as  bad,  or  rather  more  certainly,  for  the  me- 
dium is  increafed  only  by  that  which  obtains  credit.  At 
the  fame  time  this  confequence  is  local,  becaiife  the  paper 
does  not  pafs  among  other  nations,  and  therefore  it  works 
againft  the  intereft  of  the  people  who  ufe  it,  and  neceflTa- 
rily  draws  off  their  gold  and  filver,  which  muft  be  made 
ufe  of  in  all  foreign  payments.  Men  may  think  what  they 
pleafe,  but  there  is  no  contending  with  the  nature  of 
•things.  Experience  has  every  where  juftified  the  remark, 
that  wherever  paper  is  introduced  in  large  quantities,  the 
gold  and  fdver  vanillies  univerfally.  The  joint  fum  of 
gold,  fdver,  and  paper  current,  will  exaftly  reprefent  your 
whole  commodities,  and  the  prices  will  be  accordingly.  It 
is  therefore  as  if  you  were  to  fill  a  veflelbrim  full,  making 
half  the  quantity  water  and  the  other  oil,  the  lall  being 
fpecifically  lightefl,  will  be  at  the  top,  and  if  you  add 
more  water,  the  oil  only  will  run  over,  and  continue  run- 
ning till  there  is  none  left.  How  abfurd  and  contempti- 
ble then  is  the  reafoning  which  we  have  of  late  feen  fre- 
quently in  print,  viz.  the  gold  and  fdver  is  going  away 
from  us,  therefore  we  muft  have  paper  to  fupply  its  place. 
If  the  gold  and  filver  is  indeed  going  away  from  us,  that 
is  to  fay,  if  the  balance  of  trade  is  much  againil  us,  the  pa- 
per medium  has  a  direft  tendency  to  increafe  the  evil,  and 
fend  it  away  by  a  quicker  pace. 

I  have  faid,  that  this  confequence  follows  from  'all  pa- 
per, as  fuch,  good  and  bad,  fo  far  as  it  enters  into  circula- 
tion ;  but  every  one  muft  perceive  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  indeed  a  different  evil  to  be  feared  from  paper  of  a 
doubtful  kind,  and  efpeeially  from  that  which  being  doubt- 
ful,  is  obliged  to  be  fupported  by  coercive  laws.  This 
muft  raife  general  fufpicion,  and  confequently  bring  on  a 
ftagnation  of  commerce,  from  univerfal  and  mutual  dif- 
truft.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  muft  annihilate  credit,  and 
niake  every  cautious  perfon  lock  up  his  real  money,  that 
is,  gold  and  ftlver,  as  he  cannot  tell  but  he  may  be  cheated 

rice,  8cc.  but  It  will  juft  as  certainly  tr.ake  them  coi\  yru  more  bef,„c 
you  can  bring  t^iem  to  the  maiket,  as  pJ.ding  two  to  three  will  make 
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in  the  re-payment.  This  evil  is  very  extenilve  indeed,  for 
it  makes  people  fufpicious,  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what 
may  be.  Though  the  injury  fhould  be  but  partial,  or  in- 
confiderabie  at  prefent,  it  may  become  wholly  ruinous  by 
fome  unknown  future  law. 

Hence  it  may  be  feen,  that  the  refolution  of  the  quef- 
tion,  whether  it  is  proper  to  have  puper  money  at  all  or 
not,  depends  entirely  upon  another,  viz.  whether  the  evil 
that  is  done  by  augmenting  the  circulating  medium,  is  or 
is  not  over-balanced  by  the  facility  given  to  commerce,  and 
the  credit  given  to  particular  perfons,  by  which  their  in- 
duftry  and  exertions  are  added  to  the  common  ftock.  As 
it  is  upon  this  that  the  quellion  depends^  we  fliali  find, 
that  as  the  circumftances  of  a  nation  may  be  different,  it 
jnay  be  for  or  againft  its  interefl  to  ufe  a  paper  medium. 
It  any  nation  were  In  fuch  circumflances  as  that  credit 
were  either  not  neceflary  or  eafily  obtained  ;  if  the  coun- 
try were  fully  fettled,  and  the  inhabitants  fully  employed 
in  agriculture,  manufaftures,  and  internal  commerce, 
with  little  foreign  trade,  any  addition  to  the  true  money, 
would  be  unneceffary  or  pernicious.  This  is  probably 
the  Rate  of  China  at  prefent,  ]-»erhaps  in  fome  degree  alfo 
of  France.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  nation  had  an  extenfive 
and  complicated  commerce,  and  much  land  to  fettle  and 
improve,  the  facilitating  of  commerce,  and  extending  of 
credit,  might  be  highly  beneficial.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fo 
.  exafl:  a  knowledge  of  the  flate  of  this  country,  or  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  it,  as  to  judge  with  abfolute  certainty  of  what 
is  neceiTary  or  would  be  ufeful  to  it,  but  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  mufl  be  fomething  in  the  ftate  of  things  in 
America  that  makes  it  either  mere  neceffary  or  more  ex- 
pedient to  have  paper  here  than  in  the  European  dates. 
We  are  affured  that  in  former  times  many  of  the  Hates, 
then  colonies,  thought  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  ftrike 
paper  money  ;  and  we  are  told  by  perfons  of  good  under- 
llanding,  that  it  contributed  to  their  growth  and  improve- 
ment, if  this  was  the  cafe,  I  am  coniident  it  was  chiefly 
becaufe  it  was  emitted  in  the  v/ay  of  a  loan-cffice,  and  by 
giving  credit  to  huf])andmen,  accelerated  the  fettlement 
and  improvement  of  die  foil.     This  queflion   I  do  not; 
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take  upon  me  to  decide,  and  therefore  in  what  follows, 
defire  I  may  be  confidered  as  fpeaking  only  hypothetical- 
1}^,  the  rather,  that  at  prefent  theinclination  after  paper  of 
fome  kind  or  another  feems  to  be  fo  llrong,  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  withll:and  it. 

If  therefore  paper  is  to  be  employed  in  circulation,  we 
may  fee  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  ought  to  be  conduced,  the  ends  that 
ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  evils  that  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  ends  to  be  aimed  at  are,  the  facilitating  of 
commercial  tranfaclions,  and  extending  of  credit  to  thofe 
who  are  likely  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  The  plan 
fliouki  be  fo  conceived,  as  that  the  increase  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  fliould  be  as  little  as  poffible,  confiftently 
with  thefe  ends.  It  fliould  be  perfectly  fecure,  fo  as  to 
create  an  abfolute  confidence.  And  as  it  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  obligation,  no  force  whatever  fliould  be  iifed, 
but  the  reception  ofit  left  entirely  to  the  inclination  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  receiver.  It  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  any 
deviation  from  thefe  principles,  which  are  deduced  iVom 
the  theory  above  laid  down,  will  be  an  eflential  defe6l  in 
the  fyilem.  If  we  inquire  what  fort  of  paper  will  bell 
anfwer  this  defcription,  v/e  find  that  there  is  no  other  fort 
ufed  in  Europe  than  that  of  banking  companies.  The 
government  fiamping  paper  to  pafs  current  for  coin  is 
unknown  there.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  I'ums 
which  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Englifli  government, 
they  always  prefer  paying  intereil  for  them,  to  ilfuing  pa- 
per witl:out  vakie  for  money.  The  only  thing  refembling 
it  in  the  Englifli  hillory  is,  James  the  iecond  coining  bale 
metal,  and  affixing  a  price  to  it  by  proclamation  ;  a  pro- 
ject contemptible  in  the  contrivance,  and  abortive  in  the 
execution.  This  feems  to  be  a  confiderable  prefumption, 
that  the  meafure  is  upon  the  whole  not  eligible  *. 

*  It  feems  to  me,  that  dicfe  who  ciy  out  for  emitting  paper  money 
by  ihe  legiflatui  es,  fliould  lake  feme  pains  to  flate  clearly  the  differ- 
ence betv.een  this  and  the  Kniopean  cruntries,  and  pt.int  out  the 
rcafons  why  it  would  be  ferviceable  here,  and  hurtful  there  ;  or  clfe  in- 
lift  that  it  would  be  a  wife  meaiure  every  where,  and  ncommcnd  the 
ufe  of  it  to  the  dates  of  England,  France,  Holland,  8^c.  who  will  be 
nmcb  indebted  to  Ui-^m  'for  the  dlfcovcry. 
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The  paper  of  banking  companies  has  many  advantages. 
It  is  confidered  as  perfedly  fafe,  becaufe  it  can  be  ex,- 
changed  for  gold  and  filver  at  any  time  upon  demand. 
Having  this  fecurity  at  bottom,  it  is  perfeftly  convenient 
for  tranfportation,  which  indeed  is  common  to  it  with  all 
paper.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  confidered  as  the  princi- 
pal bufinefs  of  ^11  banks  to  give  credit,  which,  though  di- 
rectly only  in  favor  of  commercial,  is  ultimately  ufeful 
to  many  different  claffes  of  men.  I  may  upon  this  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  banking  companies  fo  to  con- 
dud  their  operations  as  to  extend  their  regular  credit  as  far 
as  is  fafe  for  themfelves.  If  inftead  of  this,  as  has  been 
fuppofed  at  leafl  to  have  been  done  by  ibme  banks  in  Bri- 
tain, they  circulate  their  notes  by  agents,  making  pur- 
chafes  in  different  and  diftant  places,  that  the  fum  iffued 
may  very  far  exceed  the  fum  necelTary  to  be  kept  for 
probable  demands ;  they  are  in  that  cafe  not  ferving  the 
public  at  all,  but  ufmg  the  money  of  other  people  to  their 
own  profit.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  denomina- 
tion of  their  notes  fhould  never  be  very  fmall,  it  flioulcj 
indeed  be  as  high  as  is  confident  witli  fuch  a  general  ufe 
as  will  bring  in  a  fuflicient  profit.  Very  fmall  denomi- 
nations of  paper  do  the  greatefi:  injury  by  entering  into 
univerfal  circulation,  and  chiefly  affediing  the  induflrious 
part  of  the  community.  It  was  a  very  great  complaint 
ugainfl  fome  banks  in  Scotland,  that  they  brought  down 
the  denominations  of  their  notes  as  far  as  ten  fliillings, 
and  fome  of  them  even  five  fhillings.  If  this  was  an 
evil,  what  fliallwefayof  paper,  as  has  been  feen  in  this  coun- 
try, as  low  as  one  fliilling,  fix  pence,  or  even  three  pence 
value.  It  is  a  rule  that  will  hardly  admit  of  any  excep- 
tion, that  the  higher  the  denominations  of  paper  bills,  the 
greater  the  benefit  and  the  lefs  the  evil ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fmaller  the  denominations,  the  greater  the  evil 
and  the  lefs  the  benefit.  High  fums  in  paper  obligations 
may  perhaps  change  hands  once  a  week,  but  a  Ihilling  or 
fix-penny  ticket  may  be  in  fifty  hands  in  one  day. 

I  mufl  mention  here  what  has  been  often  objefted 
againfl  banks  in  America,  which,  if  jufl,  would,  from 
the  reafoning  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  difcourfe,  ten4 
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t6  their  condemnation.  It  is,  that  they  have  deftroyed 
credit  inftead  of  extending  it,  and  have  introduced  or 
given  occafion  to  exceffive  ufury.  I  am  not  fufficiently 
informed  to  fay  how  far  this  is  really  the  cafe,  but  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  treating  the  matter  theoretically,  a$  I 
have  all  along  done,  and  confidering  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence. 
One  would  rather  think  that  the  regular  credit  which  is 
or  ought  to  be  given  by  banks  fliould  prevent  ufury,  by 
fupplying  all  thofe  v/ho  deferve  to  be  trufted.  Agreeably 
to  this  it  was  found  in  faft,  that  the  inilitution  of  banks 
in  Scotland  lowered  the  interell;  of  money,  which  indeed 
feems  to  be  the  natural  effedt  of  every  fuch  inilitution, 
from  the  increafed  circulation.  But  if  any  inftances  more 
than  before  have  happened  of  tliis  kind,  it  may  be  by  per- 
fons  in  extreme  necefllty  applying  to  others  v^'ho  have 
credit  with  the  bank,  and  who  have  fo  little  confcientious 
fcruple  as  to  take  advantage  of  their  neighbor's  poverty. 
If  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  only  a  particular  abufe,  or  occa- 
fional  bad  confequence  of  a  thing  otherwife  good  and  ufe- 
ful.  It  is  not  a  jufl  objection  againil  any  thing,  that  it 
may  be  or  has  been  in  feme  inftances  abufed.  Befides, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  banking  company  to  guard 
againfl  this  evil  as  much  as  poifible,  even  by  perfonal  re- 
fentment,  againfl  thofe  who  make  this  ufe  of  their  confi- 
dence, fo  it  is  an  evil  not  out  of  the  reach  of  legal  pu- 
niihment  or  general  infamy.  Wife  and  well  executed 
laws  againft  ufury,  would  at  leafl  fo  far  reftrain  it,  as  to 
make  it  an  evil  of  little  confequence. 

But  in  examining  the  nature  and  operation  of  different 
kinds  of  paper,  I  mull  •  confider  an  objeftion  of  much 
greater  importance,  upon  the  principles  of  this  difcourfe, 
againfl  the  paper  of  banks,  or  at  leafl,  a  defed  in  their  fyf- 
tem,  that  feems  to  call  for  other  meafures  in  addition  to  it. 
This  is,  that  banking  companies  give  credit  only  fo  as  to 
be  ferviceable  to  merchants,  and  thofe  immediately  con- 
nected with  them,  but  do  not  extend  it  to  hufbandmen,  or 
thofe  who  improve  the  foil,  by  taking  mortgages  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  yet  according  to  the  theory  above  laid 
down,  this  is  not  only  one  of  tlie  advantages,  but  perhap» 
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the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  paper  circulation 
of  any  kind.  Nov/,  I  admit,  that  the  fettlement  and  cul- 
tivatioQ  of  the  foil  is  the  radical  fource  of  the  profperity 
of  this  country.  It  is  indeed  the  fource  of  the  profperity 
of  every  country,  but  comparatively  more  fo  of  that  of 
this  country  than  mofl  others.  I  alfo  admit  that  credit, 
properly  extended,  to  induftrious  perfons  in  this  way 
would  be  exceedingly  beneficial.  For  this  reafon,  and  for 
this  alone,  Dr.  Franldin  and  others  perhaps  judged  right 
when  they  faid,  the  country  received  great  benefit  from 
the  loan  office  paper  of  former  times.  I  am  alfo  fenfible, 
that  it  is  not  pra6iicable  nor  proper  for  banking  compa- 
nies to  give  credit  upon  mortgages  on  diftant  lands.  They 
being  bound  to  prompt  payment,  mull  exped  the  fame  ; 
therefore  tliey  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  refufuig  it  in  this 
form*.  For  all  thefe  reafons,  I  do  not  take  upon  me 
v/holiy  to  condemn  a  meafure  in  America,  v/hich  would 
be  unnecelfary  or  improper  in  Europe.  We  hear  from 
every  quarter,  that  is  to  fay,  from  almofi:  every  ftate,  a 
loud  cry  for  paper  money.  Now,  when  there  is  a  great 
and  univerfal  complaint,  it  is  feidom  without  fome  foun- 
dation ;  and  though  I  have  taken  much  pains  in  the  pre- 
ceding difcourfe  to  fliow  that  they  midake  their  own  wants, 
that  they  do  not  want  a  circulating  medium,  but  ufe  that 
ph rale  w*ith out  underflanding its  meaning;  yet  they  cer- 
tainly do  want  fomething.  They  want  particularly  cre- 
dit;  and  they  look  back  with  delire  to  the  former  times 
when  they  had  paper  money,  which,  by  its  name  itfelf, 
pointed  out  its  nature  and  ufe,  the  notes  being  then  call- 
ed bills  of  credit.  I  will  therefore  proceed,  keeping  a 
Heady  eye  upon  the  principles  above  laid  down,  to  Hate 
in  what  manner  a  loan-office  may  be  eftabliilied  |  with- 

.  *  I  mud  here  cbfcrve,  that  the  banks  of  Scotland  never  gave  credit 
upon  mcitgagcs,  but  perfbnal  iecurity  onlj',  and  ytt  they  wese  uni- 
verfal ly  ilippofcd  to  put  it  in  the  po\\  ea-  of  landed  men  to  improve 
their  eflates  ;  fo  that  the  money  tranfadiond  mufl  have  been,  though 
not  diredly,  yet  remotely  in  their  favor. 

t  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  has  been  in  one  of  our  Hates,  I  mean 
Pennfylvania,  a  violent  contioverfy  for  and  agaiuft  the  bank,  between 
the  political  factions  which  divide  that  Hate.  On  this  account,  I  am 
lorry  I  w;u;  obliged  to  mention  banks  at  all;  but  It  v/us  imp)ilible  for 
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in  hiodefate  bounds,  that  fliall  render  a  fervicc  proba- 
bly greater  than  the  evils  nec^flavily  confequent  upon  it. 

I  would  therefore  propofe,  that  any  ilute  that  thinks 
it  neceffary,  Ihould  erhit  a  fum  of  fuppofe  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  and  that  the  following  rules  fliould 
be  laid  down  in  the  law,  and  Invarldbly  adhered  to. 
(i)  Thatnot  afhiliing  of  that  money  Ihould  iil'uc  from 
the  loan-office  treafury,;but  upon  mortgage  of  land  to  the 
amount  of  double  the  fum  in  vahie.  (2)  That  it  ftould 
not  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  debts  contraded  or  to  be 
eontrafted,  but  receivable  in  all  taxc^s  within  the  Hate, 
and  payable  for  the  wages  of  Council  and  AiTembly,  and 
the  fees  and  perquifltes  of  all  public  officeis,  after  it  has 
been  h  received.  (3)  That  at  the  end  of  twelve  calen- 
der months,  a  fum  precifely  equal  to  the  interefi.  that  had 
accrued  or  become  due  in  that  time,  ihould  be  confumed 
by  fire,  and  public  intimaiion  given  of  its  being  done. 
The  fame  thing  fliould  be  done  every  fubfcquent  year. 
(4)  That  at  no  time  any  part  of  this  money  ihould  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  payment  of  the  pubbc  debts,  but 
that  which  had  been  firil  levied  in  taxes.  It  would  not 
be  proper  even  to  borrow  from  the  llock  for  this  purpofe 
by  anticipation*. 

If  thefe  rules  were  obferved,  credit  would  be  given  to 
fome  perfons,  who  needed  and  dcferved  it,  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  fum.  The  bills  current  would  be  dimi- 
niihed  in  quantity  every  year  ib  as  not  to  load  the  circu- 
lation, which  would  have  a  ienfible  effcft  upon  the  pub- 

me  to  do  jufUce  to  the  fubjea,  without  conCdeiing  the  ir  gencial  na- 
ture and  efFeds  ;  and  I  will  not  I'o  much  as  name  any  of  the  ar- 
guments on  either  fide  of  this  quedion,  but  what  is  necefTarily  con- 
reded  with  money  in  general  as  a  currency,  and  its  efleas  upon 
the  national  intereft. 

*  The  paying  of  the  public,  creditor^  1  ■  one  of  the  moll  common 
and  popular  arguments  for  paper  emiilions,  but  to  pay  them  with  moJ 
ney  not  loaned,  is  not  paying,  but  continuing  the  debt  upon  tlie 
flate,  and  only  making  it  change  hands.  Ml  fuch  bills  fo  paid  mult 
be  accounted  for  by  the  public.  It  is  better,  therefoie,  that  by  ihc 
luans  men  may  be  enabled  eafily  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  and  then  let  the 
public  creditors  be  paid  by  mouey  demanded  cipially  from  the  >\hol« 
for  that  purpofe. 

VpL.  III.  4C 
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lie  opinion,  and  indeed,  from  die  nature  of  the  thing, 
would  increale  their  value,  or  rather  confirm  it  from  year 
to  year*.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  they 
would  be  wholly  taken  out  of  circulation,  and  that  not 
by  any  tax  laid  on  for  the  purpofe,  but  by  the  hire  or  ufe 
of  the  money  itfelf,  and  after  all,  the  principal  fum 
v/ould  be  IHII  due  to  the  ftate  in  good  money,  which 
might  bear  interefl  for  ever.  It  Would  be  an  important 
addition  to  this  fcheme,  if  no  bills  lefs  than  two  dollars, 
or  perhaps  three,  or  five,  fhould  be  emitted,  as  this 
would  ftill  keep  filver  at  lead  in  circulation.  On  the 
above  principles,  all  the  good  that  can  be  produced  by 
paper  would  be  effected,  viz.  facilitating  commerce,  and 
giving  credit ;  and  as  little  of  the  evil  as  poffible,  becaufe 
the  quantity  would  be  fixed  and  moderate  at  firft,  and 
continually  decreafing,  fo  as  at  laft  to  vanifti  altogether  j 
and  then  another  emiflion  of  the  fame  kind  might  be 
made,  if  the  utility  of  the  firft  ftiould  recommend  it. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  this  money  not  being  a 
legal  tender,  Avould  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  borrowers 
by  paying  their  debts,  nor  get  at  all  into  circulation.  To 
this  I  anfwer,  that  it  would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
thofe  who  want  to  pay  their  debts  with  half  nothing,  and 
cheat  their  creditors ;  nor  do  I  wilh  to  fee  any 
thing  attempted  that  would  produce  that  effeft.  But  I 
aflirm,  that  it  would  get  better  into  circulation  than  by  a 
tender  law,  which  creates  general  and  juft  fufpicion. 
Tender  laws,  as  has  been  already  proved,  may  be  made 
ufe  of  by  deceitful  perfons  to  do  particular  a6ts  of  injuf- 
tice,  but  are  not  fufficient  to  procure  general  circulation, 
nor  to  excite  and  rev/ard  induftry,  without  the  opinion 
and  approbation  of  the  public.     Such  money  as  I  have  de- 


*  I  cannot  help  obferving   here,  that  the  titles  of  moft  of  the  ads 
for  emittinpj  money,  do  unawares  confefs  the  juflice    of    all   that  has 

been  ftiid  above ;    they  run  thus,  "  An   a£l  for  emitting thou- 

fand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  and  directing  the  manner  oi  stinking  the 
same."  Does  not  this  fhow  what  fort  of  a  circulaticg  medium  they 
are  ?  Does  it  not  admit,  that  they  will  do  evil  if  they  continue  to 
circulate  ?  When  you  coin  gold  and  filver,  do  you  provide  for  fink- 
ing it  ? 
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fcribed  would  excke  no  alarm,  it  might  eafily  be  tried. 
It  would,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  be  tried,  for  all  would 
know  that  it  would  pay  every  tax  to  government,  and 
even  borrowers  of  large  fums  might  make  trial  of  it, 
without  any  rilk  at  all,  becaufe,  if  it  would  not  anfwer 
their  end,  they  might,  after  a  few  months,  repay  it,  and 
take  up  their  mortgage.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  principles  of  it  are  fo  juft,  and  the  plan  fo  cer- 
tain, that  all  underftanding  perfons  would  perceive  and 
approve  it. 

I  mull  here  take  the  occafion  and  the  liberty  of  faying, 
that  it  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied  that  thofe  who  have  in 
their  hands  the  adminidration  of  aiTliirs  in  the  fevoal 
flates  of  America,  would  take  no  meailires,  either  on 
this,  or  any  other  fubjedl,  but  what  are  founded  u])on  juf- 
tice,  fupported  by  reafon,  and  warranted  to  be  lafe  by 
the  experience  of  former  ages,  and  of  other  countries. 
The  operation  of  political  caufes  is  as  uniform  and  certain 
as  that  of  natural  caufes.  And  any  meafure  which  in 
itfelf  has  a  bad  tendency,  though  its  efFecls  may  not  be 
inftantly  difcernible,  and  their  progrefs  may  be  but  flow, 
yet  it  will  be  infallible  ;  and  perhaps  the  danger  will 
then  only  appear  v/hen  a  remedy  is  impofTible.  This  is 
the  cafe,  in  fomc  degree,  with  all  political  meafares, 
without  exception,  yet  I  am  miftaken  if  it  is  not  eminent- 
ly fo  with  refpedt  to  commercial  dealings.  Commerce  is 
excited,  directed,  and  carried  on  by  interell.  But  do 
notmiilake  this,  it  is  not  carried  on  by  general  univerfal 
intereft,  nor  even  by  well  informed  national  intereft,  but 
by  immediate,  apparent,  and  fenfible  perfoual  intcrefl. 
I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  there  is  in  mankind  a  lliarp- 
fightednefs  upon  this  fubjed  that  is  quite  albniflung. 
All  men  are  not  philofophers,  but  they  are  generally 
good  judges  of  their  own  ]3rofit  in  what  is  immediately 
before  them,  and  will  uniformly  adhere  to  it.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  a  man  who  appears  to  be  alniolt  as 
flupid  as  a  ftone,  and  yet  he  fliall  be  as  adroit  and  dex- 
trous  in  making  a  bargain,  or  even  more  fo,  than  a  man 
of  the  firll  rate  underftanding,  who,  probably  for  that 
very  reafon,  is   lefs  attentive  to  trifling  circumftanccs, 
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and  iefs  under  tKe  government  of  mean  and  felfifli  views. 
As  to  currency,  which  has  been  our  general  fubjeft,  if 
coins  of  any  particular  fpecies  happen,  as  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  to  pafs  at  a  rate,  ever  fo  little  higher,  in  one 
country,  or  corner  of  a  country  than  another,  thither  they 
will  immediately  direft  their  courfe  ;  and  if  the  matter 
is  not  attended  to,  nor  the  millake  rectified,  they  will 
be  all  there  in  a  very  ihort  time,  and  the  place  which  re- 
ceives them  muft  bear  the  lofs. 

I  will  now  fum  up,  in  fmgle  propofitions,  the  fubftance 
.of  what  has  been  alTerted,  and  I  hope  fufficiently  prov- 
ed, in  the  preceding  difcourfe. 

(i.)  It  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  accident  or  caprice, 
that  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  formerly  were,  and  the 
two  firft  continue  to  be,  the  medium  of  commerce  ;  but 
to  their  inherent  value,  joined  with  other  properties,  that 
fit  them  for  circulation.  Therefore,  all  the  fpeculations, 
formed  upon  a  contrary  fuppofition,  are  inconclufive  and 
abfurd. 

(2.)  Gold  and  filver  are  far  from  being  in  top  fmall 
.quantity  at  prefent  for  the  purpofe  of  a  circulating  me- 
dium, in  the  commercial  nations.  The  laft  of  them, 
viz.  filver,  feems  rather  to  be  in  too  great  quantity,  fo 
as  to  become  inconvenient  for  tranfportation. 

(3.)  The  people  of  every  nation  will  get  the  quantity  of 
•thefe  precious  metals,  that  they  are  entitled  to  by  their 
■induflry,  and  no  more.  If  by  any  accident,  as  plunder 
in  war,  or  borrowing  from  other  nations,  or  even  finding 
it  in  mines,  they  get  more,  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
it.  It  will  in  a  fliort  time,  find  its  level.  Laws  again!]: 
exporting  the  coin  will  not  prevent  this.  Laws  of 
ihis  kind,  though  they  are  flill  in  force  in  fome  nations, 
fuppofed  to  be  wife,  yet  are  in  themfelves  ridiculous.  If 
you  import  more  than  you  export,  you  muft  pay  the  ba- 
lance, or  give  up  the  trade. 

(a.)  The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  at  any  time  in  a 
nation,  is  no  evidence  of  national  wealth,  unlefs  you  take 
into  confideration  the  way  in  which  it  came  there,  and 
ithe  probability  of  its  continuing. 
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(5.)  No  paper  of  any  kind  is,  properly  fpeaking,  mo- 
ney.  It  ought  never  to  be  made  a  legal  tender.  \t  ought 
not  to  be  forced  upon  any  body,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
forced  upon  eijery  body. 

(6.)  Gold  and  filver,  fairly  acquired,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue, are  real  national,  as  well  as  perfonal  wealth.  If 
twice  as  much  paper  circulates  with  them,  though  in 
full  credit,  particular  perfons  may  be  rich  by  pofieil- 
ing  it,  but  the  nation  in  general  is  not. 

(7.)  The  cry  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  generally 
puting  the  effe(!t  for  the  caufe.  No  bufinefs  can  bs 
done,  fay  fome,  becaufe  money  is  fearce.  It  mav  be 
faid  with  more  truth,  money  is  Icarce,  becaufe  little  bu- 
fmefs  is  done.  Yet  their  influence,  like  that  of  many 
Other  caufes,  and  effe'^Its,  is  reciprocal. 

(8.)  The  qtiantity  of  current  money,  of  whatever  ];inc', 
will  have  an  effetSt  in  railing  the  price  of  induftry,  and 
bringing  goods  dearer  to  market,  therefore  the  incrcafe  of 
the  currency  in  any  nation,  by  paper,  which  will  not 
pafs  among  other  nati(ins,  makes  the  firft  coll  of  every 
thing  they  do  greater,  and  of  confequence,  the  profit 
lefs. 

(9.)  It  is  however  poffible,  that  paper  obligations  may 
^o  far  facilitate  commerce,  and  extend  credit,  as  by 
the  addiiional  indudry,  that  they  excite,  to  over-ba- 
lance the  injury  which  they  do  in  other  refpeds.  Yet 
even  the  good  itfelf  may  be  over-done.  Too  much  mo- 
ney rnay  be  emitted  even  upon  loan,  but  to  emit  money 
any  other  way,  tlian  upon  loan,  is  to  do  all  evil  and  no 
good. 

(10.)  The  exceffive  quantity  of  paper  emitted  by  the 
different  ftates  of  America,  v/ill  probably  be  a  lofs  to  the 
whole.  They  cannot  hov/ever  tal^e  advantage  of  one 
another  in  that  way.  That  fiate  which  emits  moll  will 
lok  moft,  and  ^ice  Tcroa. 

•(11.)  I  can  fee  no  v.ay  in  which  it  can  do  good  but 
one,  which  is,  to  deter  other  nations  from  truRing  us, 
and  thereby  lefTjn  our  in^.portations  ;  and  I  fmcerely 
wifh,  that  in  tlr.it  way,  it  nVay  prove  in  fome  degree  a 
remedv  for  its  ov/n  evils. 
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(j2.)  Thofe  who  refufe  doubtful  paper,  and  thereby 
difgrace  it,  or  prevent  its  circulation,  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends  to  their  country. 

To  draw  to  a  conclufion,  it  is  probable  that  thofe  who 
perceive,  which  it  will  be  eafy  to  do,  that  the  author  of 
this  trad  is  not  a  merchant  or  trader,  by  profeffion,  will 
be  ready  to  fay,  what  has  this  gentleman  to  do  with  fuch  a 
fubjed  ?  Why  ihould  he  write  upon  what  he  has  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of,  money  and  commerce  ?  To  thefe  I 
I  anfwer,  that  I  have  written,  not  as  a  merchant,  but  as 
a  fcholar.  I  profefs  to  derive  my  opinions  from  the  bell 
civilians  of  this  and  the  laft  age,  and  from  the  hiftory  of 
all  ages,  joined  with  a  pretty  confiderable  experience  and 
attention  to  the  effedls  of  political  caufes,  within  the  fphere 
of  my  own  obfervation.  It  is  not  even  too  much  to  fay, 
that  one  of  the  mercantile  profeffion,  unlefs  his  view^ 
were  very  enlarged  indeed,  is  not  fo  proper  to  handle  a 
general  lubjed  of  this  kind  as  fome  others.  His  atten- 
tion is  ufually  confined  to  the  bufmefs,  and  to  the  branch 
of  that  bufmefs  in  which  he  is  employed.  In  that  his 
difcernment  will  be  clear,  and  he  will  find  out,  if  poffi- 
ble,  where  he  can  buy  cheapeft,  and  fell  deareft.  But  as 
to  the  theory  of  commerce,  or  the  great  objedts  of  na- 
tional intereft  or  connexion,  he  can  have  no  advantage 
at  all  over  a  perlbn  given  to  ftudy  and  reflection,  who  has 
fome  acquaintance  with  public  life.  With  thefe  remarks, 
by  way  of  apology,  and  having  no  intereft  in  the  mat- 
ter but  what  is  common  to  every  citizen,  I  freely  com= 
mit  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  public. 
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1  OFFER,  with  fome  hefitatlon,  a  few  reflexions  upon 
the  married  flate.  I  exprefs  myfelf  thus,  becaufe  the 
fubjedl  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  fully  treated,  and  by  wri- 
ters of  the  firfl  clafs,  that  it  may  be  thought  norfiing  now 
remains  to  be  faid  that  can  merit  attention.  My  only 
apology  is,  that  what  I  offer  is  the  fruit  of  real  obfervation 
and  perfonal  reflexion.  It  is  not  a  copy  of  any  man's 
writings,  but  of  my  own  thoughts ;  and  therefore  if  the 
fentiments  fhould  not  be  in  themfelves  wholly  new,  they 
may  poffibly  appear  in  a  light  not  altogether  common.  I 
fhall  give  you  them  in  the  way  of  aphorifms  or  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  fubjoin  to  each  a  kw  thoughts  by  way  of  proof 
or  illuftration. 

I.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  reafon  or  public 
utility,  than  the  converfation  and  writings  of  thofe  who 
turn  matrimony  into  ridicule;  yet  it  is  in  many  cafes, 
as  weakly  defended,  as  it  is  unjuftly  attacked. 

Thofe  who  treat  marriage  with  ridicule,  adl  in  direi^ 
and  deliberate  opporition  to  the  order  of  providence,  and 
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10  the  conflitution  of  the  fociety  of  which  they  :ire  imem- 
bers.  The  true  reafon  why  they  are  borne  with  fo  pa- 
tiently, is,  that  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  implanted  in 
us  initinaive  propenfities,  which  are  by  much  too  Ilrong 
for  their  feeble  attacks. — But  if  we  are  to  elHmate  the  ma- 
iign'ity  of  a  man's  condu6l  or  fentiments,  not  from  their 
cffecl,  but  from  their  native  tendency,  and  his  inward  dif- 
pofition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  any  thing  more  crimi- 
ual,  than  an  attempt  to  bring  m:irriage  into  difefteem.  It 
is  plainly  an  efibrt  not  only  to  dedroy  the  happinefs,  but 
to  prevent  the  exigence  of  human  nature,  A  man  who 
continues  through  life  in  a  fmgle  flate,  ought,  in  juftice  to 
endeavor  to  fatisfy  the  public  that  his  cafe  is  fingular,  and 
that  he  has  fome  infuperable  obftacle  to  plead  in  his  ex- 
cufe.  If,  inllead  of  this,  he  reafons  in  defence  of  his  own 
conduft,  and  takes  upon  him  to  condemn  that  of  others^ 
it  is  at  once  incredible  and  abfurd  :  That  is  to  fay,  he  can 
icarcely  be  believed  to  be  fincere.  And  whether  he  be 
fincere  or  not,  he  deferves  to  be  deteiled. 

In  fupport  of  the  lail  part  of  my  remark,  let  it  be  oh-- 
fsrved,  that  thofe  who  u  rite  in  defence  of  marriage  ufually 
give  fuch  fublime  and  exalted  defcriptions,  as  are  not  reali- 
r.ed  in  one  cafe  of  a  thouland ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
a  JLift  motive  to  a  confiderate  man.  Inilead  of  infifting 
on  the  abfolute  necelfity  of  marriage  for  the  fervice  of  the 
itate,  and  the  folid  advantages  that  arife  from  it,  in  ordi- 
nary cafes;  they  give  us  a  certain  refined  idea  of  felicity, 
wliich  hardly  exifts  any  where  but  in  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion. Even  the  Speftator,  than  whom  there  is  hardly  in 
our  language  a  more  juil  and  rational  Vv'riter,  after  faying 
iiiany  excellent  things  in  defence  of  marriage,  fcarcely 
ever  fails  to  draw  the  charader  of  a  lady  in  fuch  terms, 
that  I  may  fafely  fay  not  above  one  that  anfvvers  the  def- 
cription  is  to  be  found  in  a  parifli,  or  perhaps  a  country. 
Now,  is  it  not  much  better  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  force 
of  nature,  than  to  urge  it  by  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  ?  Is 
the  nranner  of  thinking  induced  by  fuch  writings,  likely 
to  hailpn  or  poflpone  a  man's  entering  into  the  m?.rriag.e 
Itate  I 
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There  is  alfo  a  fault  I  think  to  be  found  in  ahiiod  everv 
wnter  who  fpeaks  in  favor  of  the  female  fex  h  t  S 
over.rate  the  charms  of  the  outward  form.  This  is  the 
cafem  all  romancec_a  clafs  of  writings  to  whcl^he 
world  .s  very  little  indebted.-The  fame  thin,  may  be 
aid  of  plays,  where  the  heroine  for  certain,  and  oitcn  all 
the  ladies  that  are  mtroduced,  are  reprefentcd  as  inimita- 
bly  beautiful.  Even  Mr.  Addifon  himfelf  in  his  admira- 
ble  defcnption  ot  Martia,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Juba,  though  it  begins  with, 

'Tisnot  a  set  of  features  or  eomplex'wn,  8<c. 

yet  could  not  help  inferting 

True  she  is  fair  ;  oh,  how  di-uinely  fair  J 

Now,  I  apprehend  this  is  diredly  contrary  to  what  flioukl 
be  the  defign  of  every  moral  writer.     Men  are  naturally 
too  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  the  admiration  of  a  beau- 
tiful face.     Muft  it  not,  therefore,  confirm  them  in  this 
error,  when  beauty  is  made  an  eiTential  part  of  every  ami- 
able  character  ?  The  preference  ilich  writers  pretend  to 
give  to  the  mental  qualities,  goes  but  a  little  way  to  reme- 
dy the  evil.   If  they  are  never  feparated  in  the  defcription, 
wherever  men  find  the  one,  they  will  prefume  upon  the 
other.     But  is  this  according  to  truth,  or  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience ?  What  vaft  numbers  of  the  moft  valuable  wo- 
men are  to  be  found,  who  are  by  no  means  "  divinely  fair  ?" 
Are  thefe  all  to  be  negle6ted  then  ?  Or  is  it  not  certain, 
from  experience,  that  there   is  not  a  fingle  quality,  on 
vv'hich  matrimonial  happinefs  depends  fo  little,  as  outward 
form  ?  Every  other  quality  that  is  good,  will  go  a  certain 
length  to  atone  for  what  rs  bad  ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  wo- 
man is  active  and  induftrious  in  her  family,  it  will  make 
a  hufband  bear  with  more  patience  a  little  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, or  fretfulnefs  of  temper,  though  in  themlelves 
difagreeable.     But  (always  fuppofmg  the  honey-moon  to 
be  over)  I  do  not  think  that  beauty  atones  in  the  Icafl  de- 
gree for  any  bad  quality  whatibever ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  aggravation  of  them,  being  confidered  as  a  breach  oi 
faith,  or  deception,  by  holding  out  a  falfe  iignal. 
Vol.  III.  4  D 
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2.  In  the  married  ftate  in  general,  there  is  not  fo  much 
happinefs  as  young  lovers  dream  of;  nor  is  there  by  far 
fo  much  unhappinefs,  as  loofe  authors  univerfally  fuppofe. 

The  firil  part  of  this  aphorifm  will  probably  be  eafily 
admitted.  Before  mentioning,  however,  the  little  I  mean 
-to  fay  upon  it,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  to  blame  the  tendernefs  and  fervency  of  af- 
fedtian,  by  which  tlie  fexes  are  drawn  to  one  another,  and 
that  generous  devotednefs  of  hearts  which  is  often  to  be 
fcen  on  one,  and  fonietimes  on  both  fides.  Tliis  is  na- 
ture itfelf ;  and  when  under  the  rellraint  of  reafon,  and 
government  of  prudence,  may  be  greatly  fubfervient  to 
the  future  happinefs  of  life.  But  there  is  certainly  an 
extravagance  of  fentiment  and  language  on  this  fubject, 
that  is  at  once  ridiculous  in  itfelf,  and  the  proper  caufe,  in 
due  time,  of  wretchednefs  and  difappointment. 

Let  any  man,  who  has  outlived  thefe  fenfations  him- 
felf,  and  has  leifure  to  be  amufed,  dip  a  little  into  the  love 
fongs  that  have  been  compofed  and  publifhed  from  Ana- 
creon  to  the  prefent  day,  and  what  a  fund  of  enter- 
tainment will  he  find  provided  for  him  1  The  heathen 
gods  and  goddelTes  are  the  Handing  and  lawful  means 
of  celebrating  the  praifes  of  a  miflrefs  before  whom, 
no  deubt,  Venus  for  beauty,  and  Minerva  for  wifdom, 
mufl  go  for  nothing.  Every  image  in  nature  has  been 
called  up  to  heighten  our  idea  of  female  charms — the 
palenefs  of  the  lily,  the  frefhnefs  of  the  rofe,  the  blufli 
of  the  violet,  and  the  vermillion  of  the  peach.  This  is 
even  flill  notliing.  One  of  the  moll  approved  topics  of  a 
love-fick  v^'riter  is,  that  all  nature  fades  and  mourns  at  the 
abfence  of  his  fair,  and  puts  on  a  new  bloom  at  her  ap- 
proach. All  this,  we  know  well,  has  place  only  in  his 
imagination ;  for  nature  proceeds  quietly  in  her  courfe, 
without  minding  him  and  his  charmer  in  the  lead.  But 
we  are  not  yet  done.  The  glory  of  the  heavenly  orbs, 
the  luilre  of  the  fun  himfelf,  and  even  the  joys  of  heaven, 
are  irequently  and  familiarly  introduced,  to  exprefs  a  lo- 
ver's  happinefs  or  hopes.  Flames,  darts,  arrows,  and 
lightning  from  a  female  eye,  have  been  expreflions  as  old 
at  leall  as  the  art  of  writing,  and  are  Hill  in  full  vogue,. 
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Some  of  thefe  we  can  find  no  other  fault  with  than  that 
they  are  a  little  outre  as  the  French  exprefs  it ;  but  I  con- 
fefs  Ihave  fometimes  been  furpri fed  at  the  choice  of  light- 
ning, becaufe  it  is  capable  of  a  double  application,  and 
may  put  us  in  mind  that  fome  wives  have  lightning  in 
their  eyes  fufEcient  to  terrify  a  hulband,  as  well  as^thc 
maids  have  to  confume  a  lover. 

Does  not  all  this  plainly  fhow,  that  young  perfons  are 
apt^  to  indulge  thcmfelves  with  romantic  exper^ations  of  a 
delight,  both  extatic  and  permanent,  fuch  as  never  did  and 
never  can  exift  ?  And  does  it  not  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
pofe  matrimony  to  the  fcorTs  of  libertines,  who,  knowing 
that  thefe  raptures  muft  foon  come  to  an  end,  think  \i 
fufficient  to  difparage  the  ftate  itfelf,  that  fome  inconfide- 
rate  perfons  have  not  met  with  in  it,  what  it  was  never 
intended  to  bellow  ? 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  obferve  that  there  is  not  by  f^ir 
fo  much  unhappinefs  in  the  married  ft  ate  in  general,  as 
loofe  authors  univerfally  fuppofe.  I  choofe  to  Ihite  the 
argument  in  this  manner,  becaufe  it  is  much  more  fatif- 
fying  than  drawing ,  piftures  of  the  extremes  on  either 
hand.  It  fignifies  very  little,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defcribe 
the  ftate  of  a  few  perfons  diftinguiflied  for  underftanding, 
fuccefsful  in  life,  refpeded  by  the  public,  and  dear  to  one 
another;  or  on  the  other,  thofe  hateful  brawls  which  by 
and  by  produce  an  advertifement  in  the  news-pajDers, 
"  Whereas  Sarah  the  wife  of  the  fubfcriber,  has  eloped 
"  from  his  bed  and  board,"  &c.  If  we  would  treat  of  this 
matter  with  propriety,  we  mufl:  confider  how  it  ftands 
among  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  propofition,  then,  I 
mean  to  eftablifli,  is,  that*  there  is  much  lefs  unhappinefs 
in  the  matrimonial  ftate  than  is  often  apprehended,  and 
indeed  as  much  real  comfort  as  there  is  any  ground  to 
expert. 

To  fupport  this  truth,  I  obferve,  that  taking  mankind 
throughout,  we  find  much  more  faiisfaclion  and  chcarlul- 
nefs  in  the  married  than  in  the  fingle.  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  I  think  of  thofe  that  are  grown  up  to  ma- 
turer  years,  or  paft  die  meridian  of  life,  there  is  a  much 
greater  degree  of  pegviflinefs  and  difcontent,  whimfica'- 
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nefs  and  peculiarlly,  in  the  laft  than  in  the  firft.  The 
profpeft  of  continuing  iingle  to  the  end  of  life,  narrows 
the  mind  and  clofes  the  heart.  I  knew  an  inftance  of  a 
gentleman  of  goodeftate,  who  lived  fmgle  till  he  was  paft 
forty,  and  he  was  efteemed  by  all  his  neighbors  not  only 
frugal,  but  mean  in  fome  parts  of  his  condufit.  This  fame 
perfon  afterwards  marrying  and  having  children,  every 
body  obferved  that  he  became  liberal  and  open-hearted  on 
the  change,  when  one  would  have  thought  he  had  a  Wron- 
ger motive  than  before,  to  fave  and  hoard  up.  On  this 
a  neighbor  of  his  made  a  remark,  as  a  philofopher,  that 
every  ultimate  pafiion  is  llronger  than  an  intermediate 
one  ;  that  a  fmgle  perfon  loves  wealth  immediately,  and 
on  its  own  account ;  whereas  a  parent  can  fcarcely  help 
preferring  his  children  before  it,  and  valuing  it  only  for 
their  fakes.  •    ' 

This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  marriage  muft  be  the 
fource  of  happinefs,  as  being  the  immediate  caufe  of  many 
other  relations,  the  moll  interelling  and  delightful.  I 
cannot  ealily  figure  to  myfelf  any  i"aan  who  does  not 
look  upon  it  as  the  firft  of  earthly  bleffings,  to  have  chil- 
dren, to  be  the  obje6ls  of  attachment  and  care  when  they 
are  young,  and  to  inherit  his  name  and  fubflance,  when 
lie  himJelf  mull,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  go  off  the  ftage. 
Does  not  this  very  circumllance  give  unfpeakable  dignity 
to  each  parent  in  tlie  other's  eye,  and  ferve  to  increafe 
and  confirm  that  union,  which  youthful  paflion,  and  lefs 
durable  motives,  firft  occafioned  to  take  place  ?  I  rather 
choofe  to  mention  this  argument,  becaufe  neither  exalted 
underfiandings,  nor  elegance  of  manners,  are  neceffar}'' 
to  give  it  force.  It  is  felt  by  the  peafant  as  well  as  by 
the  prince;  and,  if  we  believe  fome  obfervers  on  human 
life,  its  influence  is  not  lefs,  but  greater  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  ranks. 

Before  I  proceed  to  anj^  farther  remarks,  I  muft  lay  a 
few  words,  to  prevent  or  rem.ove  a  deception,  which  very 
probably  leads  many  into  error  on  this  lubje6l.  .  It  is  no 
other  than  a  man's  fuppofing  what  would  not  give  him 
happinefs,  cannot  give  it  to  another.  Becaufe,  perhaps, 
there  are  few  married  women,  whofe  perfons,  convcrfation. 
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manners,  and  conduct,  are  altogether  to  his  tafte,  he  takes 
upon  him  to  conclude,  that  the  huibands,  in  thele  nume- 
rous inftances,  mufi:  lead  a  miferable  life.  Is  it  needful 
to  fay  any  thing  to  fliow  the  fallacy  of  this  ?  Tiie  talres 
and  difpofitions  of  men  are  as  various  as  their  faces  ;  and 
therefore  what  is  difpleafing  to  one,  may  be,  not  barely 
tolerable,  but  agreeable  to  another.  I  have  knov  11  a  huf- 
band  delighted  with  his  wife's  fluency  and  poignaricy  of 
fpeech  in  fcolding  her  fervants,  and  another  who  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  lead  noife  of  the  kind  with  patience. 

Having  obviated  this  miflake,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
fenre,  that  through  all  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life, 
there  is  generally  a  good  meafure  of  matrimonial  or  do- 
meftic  comfort,  when  their  circumflances  are  ealy,  or 
their  eftate  growing.  This  is  eafily  accounted  for,  not 
only  from  their  being  free  from,  one  of  the  mod  ufual 
cauies  of  peeviflinefs  and  difcontent,  but  becaufe  the  af- 
fairs of  a  family  are  veiy  feldom  in  a  thriving  Hate,  unitf^ 
both  contribute  their  Ihare  of  diligence  ;  lb  that  they 
have  not  onl}'  a  common  happinefs  to  Hiare,  but  a 
joint  merit  in  procuring  it.  Men  may  talk  in  raptures 
of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and  fprightlinefs,  and  a  hundred 
other  fliining  qualities  ;  but  after  feven  years  cohabita- 
tion, not  one  of  them  is  to  be  compared  to  gone!  family 
management,  which  is  ken  at  every  meal,  and  felt  every 
hour  in  the  hulband's  purfe.  To  this,  however,  I  nvafl 
apply  the  caution  given  above. — Such  a  wife  may  not  ap- 
pear quite  killing  to  a  ilranger  on  a  vifit.  There  arc  a 
few  diiUnguifhed  examples  of  women  of  fird  rate  under- 
ftandings,  who  have  all  the  elegance  of  court  breeding  in 
the  parlour,  and  all  the'frugality  and  a'6livity  of  a  farmer's 
wife  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the 
cafe  in  general.  I  learned  from  a  certain  author  many 
years  ago,  diat  "  a  great  care  of  houfhold  adairs  generally 
ipoils  the  free,  carelefs  air  of  a  fine  lady  ;"  and  1  have 
feen  no  reafon  to  didjelieve  it  fince. 

Once  more,  fo  mr  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, wherever  there  is  a  great  and  confefTed  fuperiority 
of  imdcrdanding  on  one  fide,  with  feme  gcod  nature  on 
other,  Ibere'js  dcmcdic  peace.     It  is  of  liltle  confe- 
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quence  whether  the  fuperiority  be  on  the  fide  of  the  man 
or  woman,  provided  the  ground  of  it  be  manifeft.  The 
•fierceft  contentions  are  generally  where  the  jufl  title  to 
command  is  not  quite  clear.  I  am  fenfible  I  may  bring 
a  little  ridicule  upon  myfelf  here.  It  will  be  alleged  that 
I  have  clearly  eftablifhed  the  right  of  female  authority 
over  that  fpecies  of  hufbands,  known  by  the  name  of  hen- 
peckt.  But  I  beg  that  the  nature  of  my  pofition  may  be 
attentively  confidered.  I  have  faid,  "  Wherever  there  is 
a  great  and  confeffed  fuperiority  of  underllanding.  Should 
not  a  man  comply  with  reafon,  when  offered  by  his  wife, 
as  well  as  any  body  elfe  ?  Or  ought  he  to  be  againft;  reafon, 
becaufe  his  wife  is  for  it?  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  refcu- 
ingfrom  the  number  of  hen-peckt,  thofe  who  aflv  the  advice, 
andfollow  the  direction  of  their  wives  inmoft  cafes, becaufe 
they  are  really  better  than  any  they  could  give  themfelves 
— referving  thofe  only  under  the  old  denomination,  who, 
through  fear,  are  fubjed,  not  to  reafon,  but  to  palTion  and 
ill-humor.  I  fliall  conclude  this  obfervation  with  faying, 
for  the  honour  of  the  female  fex,  that  I  have  known  a 
greater  number  of  inftanees  of  jufl  and  amiable  condud, 
in  cafe  of  a  great  inequality  of  judgment,  when  the 
advantage  was  on  the  fide  of  the  woman,  than  when 
it  was  on  the  fide  of  the  man.  I  have  known  many 
women  of  judgment  and  prudence,  who  carried  it 
with  the  highefl  refpeft  and  decency,  to  weak  and  ca- 
pricious hufbands  :  But  not  many  men  of  dillinguifhed 
abilities,  who  did  not  betray,  if  not  contempt,  at  leaft 
great  indifference,  towards  v/eak  or  trifling  wives. 

Some  other  things  I  had  intended  to  offer  upon  this 
fubjeft,  but  as  the  letter  has  been  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
len;:;th  than  I  expefted,  and  they  will  come  in  with  at 
kail  equal  propriety  under  other  maxims,  I  conclude  at 
prefent. 
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IT  is  by  far  the  fafefl:  and  mod  promifing  way  to 
marry  with  a  perfon  nearly  equal  in  rank,  and 
perhaps  in  age  ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  difference,  the 
rifk  is  much  greater  when  a  man  marries  below  his 
rank,  than  when  a  woman  defcends  from  hers. 

The  firft  partof  this  maxiin  has  been  in  fubftance  ad- 
vanced by  many  writers,  and  therefore  little  will  need 
to  be  faid  upon  it.  I  mull,  however,  explain  its  mean- 
ing, which  is  not  always  clearly  comprehended.  By 
equality  in  rank,  mull  be  underflood  equality  not  in  for- 
tune, but  in  education,  tafte,  and  habits  of  life.  I  do 
not  call  it  inequality,  w^hen  a  gentleman  of  eflate  marries 
a  lady  who  has  been  from  the  beginning  brought  up  in 
the  fame  clafs  of  fociety  with  himfelf,  and  is  in  every  re- 
fpeft  as  elegant  in  her  fentiments  and  manners,  but  by 
fome  incidents,  that  perhaps  have  lately  happened,  is 
unequal  to  him  in  point  of  fortune.  I  know  that  from 
the  corrupt  and  felfifli  views  which  prevail  fo  generally 
in  the  world,  a  marriage  of  this  kind  is  often  confidered 
as  unequal,  and  an  act  of  great  condefcenfion  on  the 
part  of  the  man  ;  but  the  fentiment  is  illiberal  and  un- 
jufl.  In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  lady  marries  a  gen- 
tleman of  charadler  and  capacity,  and  is  in  every  refpe^l; 
fuitable  to  her,  but  that  his  eftate  is  not  equal  to  what  flic 
might  expert,  I  do  not  call  it  unequal.  It  is  true,  pa- 
rents too  frec]uently  prefer  circumftances  to  character, 
and  tlie  female  friends  of  a  lady  at  her  own  difpoliil, 
may  fay  in  iuch  a  cafe,  that  flie  has  made  a  poor  bar- 
gain. But  taking  it  flill  for  granted  that  the  fortune  only  is 
unequal,  I  affirm  there  is  nothing  in  this  circumftance 
that  forebodes  future  diflention,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
An  a(5l  of  generofity  never  produced  a  fretful  difpofilion 
in  the  perfon  who  did  it,  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
it  will  often  have  that  effe£t  on  the  one   who  receives  it. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  equality,  arifes  fingly 
from  UVis  circumllanci? — that  there  is  a  great  probability. 
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that  the  turn,  tafle,  employments,  amufements,  and  ge- 
neral carriage  of  the  perfons  fo  intimately  joined,  and  fo 
frequently  together  will  be  mutually  agreeable. 

The  occajion  or  motive  of  firll  entering  into  the  mar-^ 
riage  contrail:,  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  fe- 
licity of  the  parties,  as  what  they  find  after  they  are  fairly 
engaged,  and  cannot  return  back.  When  I  vifit  a  new 
country,  my  judgment  of  it  may  be  influenced  a  little, 
but  neither  much  nor  long,  by  flattering  hopes  or  hide- 
ous apprehenfions,  entertained  before  aftual  trial.  It 
has  often  been  faid  that  difientions  between  married  peo- 
ple, generally  take  their  rife  from  very  inconfiderable  cir- 
cumftances  ;  tovv'hich  I  will  add,  that  this  is  mod  com- 
monly the  cafe  among  perfons  of  fome .  ilation,  fenfe, 
and  breeding.  This  may  feem  odd,  but  the  difficulty  is 
eafily  folved.  Perfons  of  this  character  have  a  delicacy 
on  the  fubjecl  of  fo  clofe  an  union,  and  exped:  afweet- 
ncfs  and  compliance  in  matters  that  would  not  be  mind- 
ed by  the  vulgar;  fo  that  the fmallnefs  of  the  circum- 
Itance  appears  in  their  eye  an  aggravation  of  the  offence. 
I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  his  lady  part  for 
life,  by  a  difference  arifmg  from  a  thing  faid  at  fupper, 
that  was  not  fo  much  as  obferved  to  be  an  impropriety 
by  three  fourths  of  the  company. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  apprehend  occafions  the  impor- 
tance of  equality  in  rank.  Without  this  equality,  they 
do  not  underlland  one  another  fufficiently  for  continual 
intercourfe. — Many  caufes  of  difference  will  arifc,  not 
o'.ily  fudden  and  unexpefted,  but  iiupoffible  to  be  fore- 
fsen,  and  therefore  not  provided  againll.  I  muff  alfo 
obferve,  that  an  explication  or  expoftulation,  in  the  cafes 
here  in  view,  is  more  tedious  and  d'tfEcult  than  any  other 
■ — perhaps  more  dangerous  and  uncertain  in  the  iffue. 
How  fliall  the  one  attempt  to  convince  the  other  of  an  in- 
congruity of  behavior,  in  what  all  their  former  ideas 
have  taught  them  to  believe  as  innocent  or  decent,  fome- 
times  even  Liudable  ?  The  attempt  is  often  confidered  as 
an  infult  on  their  former  ilation,  and  inftcad  of  producing 
concord,  lays  the  foundation  of  continual  folicitude,  or 
incre-iiing  averf  on.     A  man  may  be  guilty  of  fpeaking 
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very  iinadvifedly  through  intemperate  rage,  or  may  per- 
haps come  honie  fluftered  with  liquor,  and  his  wile  if 
prudent^  may  find  a  feafon  for  mentioning  them,  when 
the  adn-.on'tion  will  be  received  with  calmneJs,  and  fol- 
iowed  by  relormation  ;  but  if  fhe  difcovers  her  difplea- 
iure  at  rufHcity  of  carriage,  or  meannels  of  fentiment, 
I  think  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  have  any  effea  that 
13  good.  The  habit  cannot  be  mended  ;  vet  he  may 
iiave  ikgacity  enough  to  fee  that  the  wife  of  his  bofom  has 
deipifed  him  in  her  heart. 

I  am  going  to  put  a  cafe.     Suppbfe  that  the  late 


who  acquired  fo  vaft  an  eftate,  had  niarried  a  lady  of  the 
firft  rank,  education,  and  tafte,  and  that  llie  had  learned 
a  few  anecdotes  of  his  public  fpeeches— that  he  fpoke  of 
this  here  report  of  that  there  committee—  or  of  a  man's 
being  drowned  on  the  coafl  of  the  Island  of  Pennfylvania. 
Now,  I  defire  to  know  how  Ihe  could  help  pout!n.^,'and  be- 
ing a  little  out  of  humor,  efpecially  if  he  came  home  full  of 
inward  fatisfaciion,  and  was  honeftly  of  opinion  that  he 
fpoke  eqiiaUy  as  %veH  as  any  other  in  the  houfe  ?  That 
things  may  be  fairly  balanced,  I  will  put  another  cafe. 
Suppofe  a  gentleman  of  rank,  literature,  and  talle,  has 
married  a  tradefman's  daughter  for  the  fake  of  fortune,  or 
from  defire,  which  he  calls  love,  kindled  by  an  acciden- 
tal glan.ce  of  a  frefli-colored  young  woman  ;  Suppole  her 
never  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  in  what  the 
v.orld  calls  good  company,  and  in  confequence  to  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  modes  that  prevail  there;  Suppofe, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  her  underftanding  has  never  been 
enlarged  by  reading,  or.  converfation.  In  fuch  a  cafe» 
hovv^  foon  mufl  paffion  be  fated,  and  what  innumerable 
caufes  of  fhame  and  mortification  mult  every  day  pro- 
duce ?  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  difficulty  will  be 
greater,  if  flie  continues  the  manners  of  former  or  at- 
tempts to  put  on  thofe  of  her  prefent  ftation.  If  any 
man  thinks  that  he  can  cafily  prefervc  the  efleem  and  at- 
tention due  to  a  wife  in  fuch  circumflances,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  miftaken,  and  no  lefs  fo  if  he  exptcls  to  com- 
municate refinement  by  a  few  leffoiis,  or  prevent  milbe- 
havior  by  fretfulnefs,  or  pevifli  and  fatirical  remarks. 
Vol.  III.  4  E         . 
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But  let  me  come  now  to  the  latter  part  of  the  maxim,. 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  in  any 
author — that  there  is  a  much  greater  rifk  when  a  man 
marries  below  liis  rank,  than  when  a  woman  marries* 
below  her's.  As  to  the  matter  of  fa6t,  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  jullnefs  and  accuracy  of  my  obfervations,  of  which 
every  reader  muil  6e  left  to  judge  for  himfelf.  I  mufb, 
hovv^ever,  take  notice,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  a  womaa 
marrying  belov/  her  flation,  I  have  no  view  at  all  to  in- 
clude what  there  haye  been  fome  examples  of — a  gentle- 
man's daugliter  running  away  with  her  father's  footman,- 
or  a  lady  of  quality  with  a  player,  this  is,  in  every  in- 
ftance,  an  a6l  of  pure  lafcivioufnefs,  and  is,  without  any 
exception  that  ever  I  heard  of  followed  by  immediate 
fname  and  future  beggary. — It  has  not,  however,  any 
more  connexion  with  marriage,  than  the  tranfa£lions  of 
a  brothel,  or  the  memoirs  of  a  kept  millrefs.  The  truth, 
is,  elopements  in  general  are  things  of  an  eccentric  na- 
ture :  And  when  I  hear  of  one,  1  feldom  make  any  fur- 
ther enquiry  after  the  felicity  of  the  parties.  But  when 
marriages  are  contraded  with  any  degree  of  "'deliberation, 
if  there  be  a  difference  in  point  of  rank,  I  think  it  is 
much  better  the  advantage  fliould  be  on  the  woman's  fide 
than  on  the  plan's  ;  that  is  to  fay,  marriages  of  the  firft 
kind  are  ufually  more  happy  than  the  other. 

Suppofmg,  therefore,  the  faCt  to  be  as  now  ftated, 
what  remains  for  me  is,  to  inveftigate  a  litde  the  caufes 
of  it,  and  pointed  out  thofe  circumilances  in  human  tem- 
pers and  charafters,  or  in  the  ilate  of  fociety,  which 
give  us  reafon  to  expect  that  it  will,  in  mod  cafes,  turn 
out  fo.  Whenever  any  effefl:  is  general,  in  the  moral  as. 
well  as  natural  world,  there  mull  be  fome  permanent 
caufe,  or  caufes,  fufficient  to  account  for  it.  Shall  we 
aflign  as  one  reafon  for  it,  that  there  is  taking,  them  com- 
plexly, more  of  real  virtue  and  commanding  principle  in 
the  female  fex  than  in  the  male,  which  makes  them,  upon 
the  whole,  adl  a  better  part  in  the  married  relation  ?  I 
will  not  undertake  to  prove  this  opinion  to  be  true,  and 
far  lefs  will  I  attempt  to  refute  or  Hiow  it  to  be  falfe. 
Many  authors  of  great  penetration   have  affu'med  it ; 
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and  doubtlefs  taken  virtue  to  be  the  fame  tiling  with  found 
faith  and  good  morals,  much  may  be  faid  in  its  favor. 
But  there  does  not  appear  to  me  fo  great  a  fiiperiority  in 
this  refpeft,  as  fully  to  account  for  the  eHe6l  in  qucdtiou. 
Befides,  the  advantages  which  men  have  in  point  of 
knowledge,  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  may  per- 
haps balance  the  fiiperiority  of  women,  in  point  of  vir- 
tue ;  for  none  furely  can  deny,  that  matrimonial  dif- 
«:ord  may  not  arife  from  ignorance  and  folly,  as  well  as 
vice.  Allowing,  therefore,  as  much  influence  to  this 
caufe,  as  every  one  from  his  experience  and  obfcrvation 
may  think  its  due,  I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  fome  other 
things  which  certainly  do  co-operate  v/ith  it,  and  aug- 
ment its  force. 

I.  It  is  much  eafler,  in  mofl:  cafes,  for  a  man  to  im- 
prove  or  rife  after  marriage  to  a  more  elegant  tafle  in  life 
than  a  woman.  I  -do  not  attribute  this  in  the  leafl:  to 
fuperior  natural  talents,  but  to  the  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunities he  has  of  feeing  the  world,  and  converfmg  with 
perfons  of  different  ranks.  There  is  no  inftance  in  which 
thefphereof  bufinefs  and  converfation  is  not  more  exten- 
five  to  the  hufliand  than  tlie  wife  ;  and  therefore  if  a  man 
is  married  to  one  of  tafle  fuperior  to  his  own,  he  may 
draw  gradually  nearer  to  her,  though  flie  defcend  very  lit- 
tle. I  think  I  can  recolleft  more  inflances  than  one  of  a 
man  in  bufmefs  married  at  firft  to  his  equ?J,  and,  on 
a  fecond  marriage,  to  one  of  higher  breeding,  when  not 
•only  the  houfe  and  family,  but  the  man  himfelf,  was 
fpeedily  in  a  very  different  flyle.  I  can  alfb  rccolleft  in- 
fiances  in  v/hich  married  perfons  rofe  together  to  an  opu- 
lent eflate  from  almofl  nothing,  and  the  man  improved 
confiderably  in  politenefs,  or  fittnefs  for  public  life,  but 
the  woman  not  at  all.  The  old  goffips  and  the  old  con- 
verfation continued  to  the  very  Lift.  It  is  not  even 
without  example,  that  a  plain  woman,  raifed  by  the  fuc- 
•cefs  of  her  hulband,  becomes  impatient  of  the  iocicty 
forced  upon  her,  takes  refuge  in  the  kitch.cn,  and  fpends 
moft  of  her  agreeable  hours  with  her  fervants,  fi-om  whom, 
indeed,  fliediffers  nothing  but  in  name.  A  certain  psrfon 
in  a  trading  city  in  Great-Britain,  from  being  r^cvdy  ^i 
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mechanic,  turned  dealer,  and  in  a  courfe  of  years  acquired 
an  invmenle  fortune.  He  had  a  llrong  defire  that  his  fa- 
mily lliould  make  a  figure,  and  fpared  no  expence  in  pur- 
chafing  velvets,  fdks,  laces,  &:c.  but  at  lait  he  found  that  it 
Avas  loll  labor,  and  faid  very  truly,  that  all  the  money  in 
Great-Britain  would  not  make  his  wife  and  his  daughters 
ladies. 

2.  When  a  woman  marries  below  her  rank,  I  think  it 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  upon  better  motives  than  when  a 
a  man  marries  below  his,  and  therefore  no  wonder  that  it 
fhouldbe  attended  with  greater  cornfort.  I  find  it  afl'crted 
in  feveral  papers  of  the  Spe(!n:ator,  and  I  think  it  mull  be 
admitted  by  every  impartial  obferver,  that  women  are  not 
half  h  much  gox'crned,  in  their  love  attachments,  by 
beaut)^  or  outward  form,  as  men.  A  man  of  a  very  mean 
figure,  if  he  has  any  talents,  joined  to  a  tolerable  power  pf 
fpeech,  will  often  make  him  acceptable  to  a  very  lovely 
woman.  It  is  alfo  generally  thought  that  a  woman  rates  a 
man  pretty  much  according  to  the  efteem  he  is  held  in  by 
his  ownfex :  if  this  is  the  cafe, it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  when 
a  man  fucceeds  in  his  addrefles  to  a  lady  of  higher  breed- 
ing than  his  own,  he  is  not  altogether  void  of  merit,  and 
therefore  will  not  in  the  iffue  difgrace  her  choice.  This 
will  be  confirmed  by  refled ing  that  many  fuch  marriages 
mufl;  be  with  perfons  of  the  learned  profefiions,  it  is  pail 
a  doubt  that  literature  refines  as  well  as  enlarges  the  mind, 
and  generally  renders  a  man  capable  of  appearing  with 
tolerable  dignity,  whatever  have  been  the  place  or  circum- 
Hances  of  his  birth.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  reverfe  of  all 
this  mull  happen  upon  the  other  fuppofition  :  When  a 
man  marries  below  his  rank,  the  very  bell  motive  to  which 
it  can  be  attributed,  is  an  admiration  of  her  beauty.  Good 
fenfe,  and  other  more  valuable  qualities  are  not  eafily 
feen  under  the  difguife  of  lew-breeding,  and  when  they 
are  feen,  have  feldom  jufticc  done  them.  Now  as  beauty 
is  much  more  fading  than  life,  and  fades  fooner  in  a  huf- 
band's  eye  than  any  other,  in  a  little  time  notiiing  will 
remain  but  what  tends  to  create  uneaiinefs  and  difguH. 

3.  The  pofieffion  of  the  graces,  or  tafte  and  elegance  of 
manners,  is  a  much  more' important  part  of  a  female  than 
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a  male  chara6ler.  Nature  has  given  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  beauty  and  fv/eetnefs  to  the  outward  form  of  wo- 
men than  of  men,  and  has  by  that  means  pointed  out 
wherein  their  feveral  excellencies  fliould  confilL  From 
this,  in  conjunction  v,'ith  the  former  obfervation,  it  is  ma- 
nifell,  that  the  man  who  finds  in  his  wife  a  remarkable 
defeft  in  point  of  politenefs,  or  the  art  of  plealing,  will  be 
much  more  difappointed  than  the  woman  who  finds  a 
like  defe6l  in  her  hufband.  Many  do  not  form  any  ex- 
peftation  of  refinement  in  their  hulbands,  even  before 
marriage  :  not  a  few,  if  I  am  not  much  miilaken,  are  ra- 
ther pleafed  than  otherwife,  to  think  that  any  who  enters 
the  houfe,  perceives  the  difference  between  the  elegance 
of  the  wife,  and  the  plainnefs,  not  to  fay  the  aukv^'ardnefs 
of  the  hufoand.  I  have  obferved  this,  even  down  to  the 
lovveft  rank.  A  tradefman  or  country  farmer's  Vvife  will 
fometimes  abufe  and  fcold  her  hufband  for  want  of  order 
or  cleanlinefs,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  inward  malice  or 
ill-humor  in  that  fcolding,  becaufe  flie  is  fenfible  it  is  her 
proper  province  to  be  accurate  in  that  matter.  I  think 
alfo,  that  the  hufband  in  iiich  cafes  is  often  gratified  inilead 
of  being  offended,  becaufe  it  pleafes  him  to  think  that  he  has 
awife  that  does  jufl  as  flie  ought  to  do.  But  take  thethingdie 
other  way,  and  there  is  no  rank  of  life,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peafant,  in  which  the  hufband  can  take  pleafure  in  a 
wife  more  aukward  or  more  flovenly  than  himfelf. 

To  fum  up  tlie  whole,  if  fome  conformity  or  fimilarity  of 
manners  is  of  the  iitmoll  confequence  to  matrimonial 
comfort — if  tafle  and  elegance  arc  of  more  confequence 
to  the  wife  than. the  hufl^and,  according  to  their  ftation  : 
— and,  if  it  is  more  difilcult  for  her  to  acq^iire  it  after  mar- 
riage, if  ilie  does  not  pofl'eis  it  before — 1  humbly  conceive  I 
have  fully  fupported  niy  propofition,  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  rifli  in  a  man's  nuirrying  below  his  flation,  than 
a  Vvoman's  defcendina  from  hcr's. 
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LETTER    III. 

I  HAVE  not  yet  done  with  the  maxims  on  matrimonial 
happinefs ;  therefore  obferve, 

4.  That  it  is  not  by  far  of  fo  much  confequence,  what 
are  the  talents,  temper,  turn  of  mind,  charader,  or  cir- 
cumflances  of  both  or  either  of  the  parties,  as  that  there 
be  a  certain  luitablenefs  or  corrcfpondence  of  thofe  of  the 
one  to  thofe  of  the  other. 

Thofe  eflay  writers,  who  have  taken  human  nature  and 
life  as  their  great  genera]  fubjeft,have  many  remarks  on  the 
•eaufes  of  infelicity  in  the  marriage  union,  as  well  as  many 
beautiful  and  llriking  pictures  of  what  would  be  juft,  ge- 
nerous,  prudent,  and  dutiful  conduct,  or  their  contraries, 
in  particular  circumflances.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
alfo  to  point  out  what  ouglit  to  be  the  motives  of  choice 
to  both  parties,  if  they  expert  happinefs.  Without  en- 
tering into  a  full  detail  of  what  has  been  faid  upon  this 
fubjedl,  I  think  the  two  chief  competitors  for  preference, 
have  generally  been — good  nature  and  good  fenfe.  The 
advocates  for  the  firfl  lay,  that  as  the  happinefs  of  married 
people  mull  arife  from  a  continual  interchange  of  kind 
oliices,  and  from  a  number  of  fmall  circumllaaces,  that 
occur  every  hour,  a  gentle  and  eafy  difpofition — a  temper 
that  is  happy  in  itfelf — muft  be  the  caufe  of  happinefs  to 
another.  The  advocates  for  good  fenfe  fay,  that  the  fweet- 
i\tk  of  good  nature  is  only  for  the  honey-moon ;  that  it 
will  either  change  its  nature,  and  become  four  by  long- 
ftanding,  or  become  wholly  inlipidi  fo  that  if  it  do  not 
generate  hatred,  it  v/ill  at  leail  incur  indifference  or  con- 
tempt ;  whereas  good  fenfe  is  a  fterling  quality,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  and  preferve  efteem — the  true  foun- 
tlaticn  of  rational  love. 

If  I  may,  as  I  believe  moll  people  do,  take  the  pre- 
vailing fentiments  within  the  compafs  of  my  ovv  n  read- 
ing and  converfation,  for  the  general  opinion,  I  think  it 
is  in  lavour  of  good  fenfe.  And  if  we  mull  determine 
between  thefe  two,  and  decide  which  of  them  is  of  the 
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inoft  importance  when  feparated  from  the  other,  I  have 
very  little  to  fay  againft  the  public  judgment*  But  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  it  is  only  imperfedl  and  ge- 
neral, and  often  ill  underilood  and  falfely  applied.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  noted  faying  than  that  a  man  of  fenl'e 
will  never  ufe  a  woman  ill,  which  is  true  or  falfe  accord- 
ing to  the  meanin«  that  is  put  upoii  the  phrafe,  nsing  a 
ivoman  ill.  If  it  be  meant,  diat  he  will  not  fo  probably 
beat  his  wife,  as  a  ibol ;  that  he  will  not  fcold  or  curie 
her,  or  treat  her  with  ill  manners  before  company,  or  in- 
deed that  he  xvill  not  fo  probably  keep  a  continual  wran- 
gling, either  in  public  or  private,  I  admit  that  it  is  true. 
Good  kn(Q  is  the  beft  fecurity  againd  indecorums  of  every 
kind.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  will  not  make  his 
wife  in  any  cafe  truly  m.iferable,  I  utterly  deny  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  many  inllances  in  which  men 
make  ufe  of  their  fen fe  itfelf,  their  judgment,  penetration, 
and  knowledge  of  human  life,  to  make  their  wives  more 
exquifitely  unhappy.  What  ihall  we  fay  of  thole,  wha 
can  iling  them  with  reflections  fo  artfully  guarded  that  it 
is  impofiible  not  to  feel  them,  and  yet  almoll  as  impoiliblc 
v/ith  propriety  to  complain  of  them  ? 

I  mull  alfo  obferve,  tliat  a  high  degree  of  delicacy  in 
fentiment,  akhough  this  is  the  prevailing  ingredient  when 
men  attempt  to  paint  refined  felicity  in  the  married  ilate, 
is  one  of  the  mod  dangerous  qualities  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  like  certain  medicines  that  are  powerful  in 
their  operation,  but  at  the  fame  time  require  the  utmofc 
caution  and  prudence,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
being  applied. — A  man  or  woman  of  extreme  delicacy 
is  a  delightful  companion  for  a  vifit  or  a  day.  But  there 
are  many  characters  which  I  would  greatly  prefer  in  a 
partner,  or  a  child,  or  other  near  relation,  in  whofe  per- 
manent happinefs  I  felt  myfelf  deeply  concerned.  I  hope 
no.-body  will  think  me  fo  clownifn  as  to  exclude  fentiment 
altogether.  I  have  declared  my  opinion  upon  this  fub- 
jedt,  and  alfo  my  defire  that  the  woman  fliould  be  the  more 
refined  of  the  two.  But  I  adhere  to  it,  that  carrying  this 
matter  to  an  extreme  is  of  the  mofl  dangerous  confe- 
quence.     Your  hi^^h   fcntimentalilts   form  expectations 
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which  it  is  Impoffible  to  gratify.  The  gallantry  of  court- 
iliip,  and  the  bienseance  of  general  converfation  in,  the 
beau  nionde^  feem  to  promife  what  the  downright  reality 
oi  matrimony  cannot  afford. 

I  will  here  relate  a  cafe  that  fell  within  my  obfervation. 
A  perfon  of  noble  birth  had  been  fome  years  married  to 
a  merchant's  daughter  of  immenfe  fortune,  by  which  his 
efhte  had  been  faved  from  ruin.  Her  education  had  been 
as  good  as  money  could  make  it,  from  her  infancy  :  fo 
that  ihe  knew  every  mode  of  high  life  as  weJl  a?  he. 
They  were  upon  a  vifit  to  a  family  of  equal  rank,  inti- 
mately conneded  with  the  author  of  this  letter.  The 
manner  of  the  man  was  diftineiiifhed  and  exemplary, 
ilis  behavior  to  his  lady  was  with  the  moll  perfeft  deli- 
cacy. He  fpoke  to  her  as  often  as  to  any  other,  and 
treated  her  not  only  with  the  fame  complacency,  but  with 
the  fame  decency  and  referve,  that  he  did  other  ladies. 
I'o  this  he  added  the  mofl  tender  folicitnde  about  her  not 
taking  cold,  about  her  place  in  the  chamber,  and  her  co- 
vering when  going  abroad,  &.c.  &c.  After  their  depar- 
tui'e,  the  whole  family  they  had  left  excepting  one,  were 
two  or  three  days  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  his  beha- 
vior. One  lady  in  particular  faid  at  laft,  '^  Oh  !  how 
happy  a  ir.arried  woman  have  1  feen."  '^I'he  lingle  dif- 
jeiiier,  who  v^as  an  elderly  woman,  then  faid,  ''  Well ; 
\  OLi  may  be  right ;  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  I  do  not 
like  fo  perfect  and  hniflied  a  ceremonial  between  perfons 
vvho  have  been  married  five  or  fix  years  at  leall.  I  ob- 
icrvcd  that  lie  did  every  thing  that  he  ought  to  have  done> 
and  likewil^  that  fl:ie  received  his  civilities  with  much 
dignity  and  good  manners,  but  with  great  gravity.  I 
would  rather  have  feen  him  lefs  pun<5lual  and  her  more 
cheerful.  If,  therefore,  that  lady  is  as  happy  in  her  heart 
as  you  fuppofe,  1  am  miftaken  ;  that  is  all.  But  if  I  were 
to  make  a  bet  upon  it,  I  would  bet  as  much  up  the 
iradefman  and  his  wife,  according  to  the  common  defcrip- 
lion,  walking  to  church,  the  one  three  or  four  yards  be- 
fore the  other,  and  never  looking  back."  What  did  time 
dilcover  ?  That  nobleman  and  his  lady  parted  within  two 
^■c•Al•s,  and  never  re -united. 
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Let  me  now  eftablifli  my  maxim,  that  it  is  not  the  fine 
.qualities  of  both  or  either  part)-  that  will  iniure  happinefs, 
but  that  the  one  be  iuitable  to  the  other.  By  their  being 
fuitable,  Is  not  to  be  underftood  th^ir  being  both  of  the 
fame  turn  ;  but  that  the  defects  of  tlie  one  be  lupplied  or 
fubmitted  to  by  fome  correfpondent  qaa'lty  of  the  other. 
1  think  I  have  feen  many  inllances,  in  which  gravity,  fe- 
verity,  and  evenmorofenerain  a  hufband,  where  there  haS 
been  virtue  at  bottom,  has  been  fo  tempered  with  meek- 
nefs,  gentlenefs  and  compliance  in  the  wife,  as  has  pro- 
duced real  and  lading  comfort  to  both.  I  have  alfo  feen 
fome  inftances,  in  which  fournefs,  and  want  of  female  foft- 
nefs  in  a  woman,  has  been  fo  happily  compenfated  by  ea- 
finefs  and  good  liumor  in  a  hufoand,  that  no  appearance 
of  wrangling  orhatred  was  to  be  feen  in  a  whole  life.  I 
have  ^Qtn  multitudes  of  inflances,  in  which  vulgarity,  and 
even  liberal  freedom,  not  far  from  brutality  in  a  hufband 
has  been  borne  with  perfed  patience  and  ferenity  by  a 
wife,  who,  by  longcuftom,  had  become,  as  it  were,  infen- 
fible  of  the  impropriety,  and  yet  never  inattentive  to  her 
ov/n  behavior. 

As  a  farther  iiluftralion,  I  will  relate  two  or  three  cafes 
from  real  life,  which  have  appeared  to  me  the  mofl  fmgular 
in  my  experience.  I  fpent  fome  time,  many  years  ago, 
in  the  neighborhood  of,  and  frequent  intercourfe  w'wh^ 
a  hufband  and  his  wife  in  the  following  Hate.  Slie  was 
nothandfome,  and  at  the  liime  time  was  valetudinaiy, 
fretful  and  peevifh— conftantly  talking  of  her  ailments, 
diffatisfied  with  every  thing  about  her,  and,  what  appeared 
mofl  furprifmg,  flie  vented  thefe  complaints  moll  when  lier. 
hufband  was  prefent.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  molt 
affectionate  and  fympathizing,  conflantly  upon  the  watch 
for  any  thing  that  could  gratify  her  defires,  or  alleviate  her 
diflrefies.  The  appearance  for  a  while  furpriied  me,  and 
I  thought  he  led  the  life  of  a  flave.  But  at  lafl  1  dif- 
covered  that  there  are  two  ways  of  complaining,  not  fud- 
denly  diftinguifhable  to  common  obfervers;  The  one  is 
anexpreffion  of  confidence,  and  the  other  of  difcontent. 
When  a  woman  opens  all  her  complaints  to  her  hufband, 
in  full  confidence  that  he  will  fympathize  with  her,   aail 
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feeding  the  reliefvvhichfuch  fyinpathy  affords,  taking  care 
to  keep  to  the  proportion  which  experience  hath  taught  - 
her  will  not  be  difagreeable  tohirr.,  it  frequently  increales 
inflead  of  extinguilliing  affeQion. 

Take  another  cafe  as  follows  :  Syrlfca  was  a  young  wo- 
man the  reverfe  of  a  beauty.  She  got  her  living  in  a  tra- 
ding city  by  keeping  a  I'mall  fliop,  not  of  the  millinary 
kind,  which  is:  nearly  allied  to  elegance  and  high  life,  but 
of  common  grocery  goods,  fo  that  the  poor  were  her  chief 
cuftomers. 

By  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  Eafl-Indies,  ihe  came 
fuddenly  and  unexpededly  to  a  fortune  of  many  thoai'and 
pounds.  The  moment  this  was  known,  a  knight's  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood  dellined  Syrifca  as  a' prize  for  Horatio 
her  own  brother,  of  the  military  profeffion,  on  half  pa}^ 
and  rather  pafi;  the  middle  of  life.  For  this  purpofe  fhe 
made  her  a  vifit,  carried  her  to  her  houfe,  affifled,  no  doubt 
in  bringing  home  and  properly  fecuring  her  fortune  ;  and 
in  as  lliort  a  time  as  could  well  be  expected,  completed 
her  purpofe.  They  lived  together  on  an  ellate  in  the  coun- 
try, often  vifited  by  the  great  relations  of  the  hufband.  Sy- 
rifca was  good  natured  and  talkative,  and  therefore  often 
betrayed  the  meannefs  of  her  birth  and  education,  but  was 
not  fsnfible  of  it.  Good  will  fupplied  the  place  of  good 
breeding  with  her,  and  flie  did  not  know  the  difference. 
Horatio  had  generofity  and  good  fenfe,  treated  her  with 
the  greatcll  tendernefs,  and  having  a  great  fund  of  face- 
tioulbefs  and  good  humor,  acquired  a  happy  talent  of  gi- 
ving a  lively  or  fprightly  turn  to  every  thing  faid  by  his 
wife,  or  diverting  the  attention  of  the  company  to  other 
fubjedis.  The  reader  will  probably  fay,  he  took  the  way 
that  \vas  pointed  out  bv  reafon,  and  was  moft  conducive 
to  bis  own  comfort.  I  fay  fo  too";  but  at  the  fame  time 
affirm,  that  there  are  multitudes  who  could  not,  or  would 
not  have  followed  his  example. 

I  give  one  piece  of  hii'tory  more,  but  with  fome  fear, 
that  nice  rftaders  will  be  offended,  and  call  it  a  caricature. 
However,  let  it  go.  Agrellis  was  a  gentleman  tff  an  an- 
cient family,  bat  the  ellate  was  almoll  gone  ;  little  more 
of  it  remained  but  what  he  farmed  himfelf,  and  indeed  his 
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habition  did  not  differ  from  dmt  of  a  farmer,  but  by  having 
ail  old  tower  and  battlements.  He  had  either  received  no 
education,  or  had  been  incapable  of  profiting  by  it,  for  he 
was  the  mofl  illiterate  perfon  I  ever  knew  who  kept  any 
company.  His  converfation  did  not  rife  even  to  politics, 
for  he  found  fuch  hifuperable  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
the  names  of  generals,  admirals,  countries,  and  cities,  con- 
llantly  occurring  in  the  newfpapers,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  them  up  altogether.  Of  ploughs,  waggons,  cows  and 
horfes,  he  knew  as  much  as  moft  men  :  V/hat  related  to 
thefe,  with  the  prices  of  grain,  and  the  news  of  births  and 
marriages  in  the  parifli  and  neighborhood,  completed  the 
circle  of  his  converfation. 

About  the  age  of  forty  he  married  Lenia,  a  young  \\o- 
man  of  a  family  equal  to  him  in  rank,  but  fomewhat  fupe- 
rior  in  wealth.  She  knew  a  little  more  of  the  ftrain  of 
fafhionable  converfation,  and  not  a  whit  more  of  any  thing 
elfe.  She  was  a  flattern  in  her  perfon,  and  of  confequence 
there  was  neither  cleanlinefs  nor  order  in  the  iamily. 
They  had  many  children  ;  Ihe  bore  him  twins  twice — a 
circumftance  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and  frequently 
boafted  of  it  in  a  manner  not  over  delicate  to  thofe  who 
had  not  been  fo  fortunate  in  that  particular.  They  were 
both  good  natured  and  hofpitable  ;  if  a  ii ranger  came  he 
was  made  heartily  welcome,  though  fometimes  a  little  in- 
commoded by  an  uproar  among  the  children  and  the  dogs 
when  flriving  about  the  fire  in  a  cold  day  :  the  noife  was, 
however,  little  lefs  diffonant  than  the  clamours  of  Agrellis 
himfelf,  when  rebuking  the  one,  or  chadening  the  other, 
out  of  complaifance  to  his  guelb.  The  couple  lived  many 
years  in  the  mod  perfeai  amity  by  their  being  per/e6\ly 
fuitable  the  one  to  the  other,  and  I  am  confident  not  a 
woman  envied  the  wife,  nor  a  man  the  hulband,  while  the 
union  laded. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  fee  from  thefe  examples,  the  valt  im- 
portance of  the  temper  and  manner  of  the  one,  being  truly 
fuitable  to  thofe  of  the  other.  If  I  had  not  given  hillones 
enou'^h  already,  I  could  mention  fome  in  which  each 
party'^I  think  could  have  made  fome  other  man  or  woman 
perfedly  happy,  and  yet  they  never  could  arrive  at  hap- 
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pine''s,  or  indeed  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  Certain- 
ly, therefore,  this  ihould  be  an  objc-cl  particularly  attended 
to  in  coanlhips,  or  while  marriage  is  on  the  tapis,  as  po- 
liticians lay. 

If  I  look  out  for  a  wife,  I  ought  to  confider,  not  wdiether 
a  lady  has  fine  qualities  for  which  flie  ought  to  be  efteemed 
or  admired,  or  whether  fhe  has  fuch  a  deportment  as  I 
will  take  particular  delight  in,  and  fuch  atalte  as  gives  rea- 
fon  to  think  fne  will  take  delight  in  me  ;  I  may  pitch  too 
high,  as  well  as  too  low,  and  the  ifllie  may  be  equally  un- 
fortunate. Perhaps,  I  fhali  be  told  there  lies  the  great 
difficulty.  How  ihall  we  make  this  difcovery  ?  In  time 
of  youtii  and  courtfiiip,  there  is  fo  much  ftudied  attenti- 
on to  pleafe,  from  interefled  views,  and  fo  much  reflraint 
from  fafliion  and  the  cbfervation  of  others,  that  it  is  hard 
to  judge  how  they  will  turn  out  afterwards. 

This  I  confefs  to  be  a  conllderable  difficulty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  greateft  upon  the  man's  fide.  The  man  being 
generally  the  elded,  his  character,  temper  and  habits  may 
be  more  certainly  known. — Whereas  there  arefometim.es 
great  difappointments  on  the  other  fide,  and  that  happily 
both  ways.  I  am  able  jull:  now  to  recoiled  one  or  two 
inllances  of  giddy  and  foolilh,  nay,  of  idle,  lazy,  drowfy 
girls,  who  after  marriage,  felt  tlicmfelves  intereiled,  and 
became  as  fpirited  and  aclive  heads  of  families,  as  any 
whatever  and  alfo  fome  of  the  mofl:  elegant  and  exem- 
plary, who,  after  marriage,  fell  into  a  languid  ftupidity, 
and  contraded  habits  of  the  moll  odious  and  diiguflfid 
kind.  Thefe  inllances,  however  are  rare,  and  thofe  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  examine,  may  in  general  obtain  fa- 
tisfaftion.  It  is  alio  proper  to  obfei've,  that  if  a  man  finds 
it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  temper  and  charader  of  a  wo- 
man, he  has  a  great  advantage  on  his  fide,  that  the  right 
of  feleSlion  belongs  to  him.  He  may  alk  any  woman  he 
plcafes,  after  the  moft  mature  deliberation,  >ind  need  allc 
no  other  ;  whereas  a  woman  mull  make  th.e  befl  choice 
flie  can,  of  thofe  only  who  do  or  probably  will  afk  her. 
But  with  thefe  reflexions  in  our  view,  wliat  ihall  we  fay 
of  the  inconceivable  folly  of  thofe,  who  in  time  of  couit- 
ihip,  are  every  now  and  then  taking  things  in  high  dud- 
geon, and  fometimes  very  great  fubmiffions  are  necelTary 
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to  make  up  the  breaches  ?  If  fuch  perfons  marry,  and  do 
not  agree,  fliall  we  pit}'  them  ?  I  think  not.  After  the 
mofl  ferene  courtfliip,  there  may  poiTibly  be  a  rough 
enough  pafiage  through  Hfe;  but  after  a  courtfliip  of  tlorms 
to  expeft  a  marriage  of  cahiri  weather,  is  certainly  more 
than  common  prefumption  ;  therefore  they  ought  to  take 
the  confequences. 

On  the  whole,  i  think  that  the  calamities  of  the  marri- 
ed flate  are  generally  to  be  imputed  to  the  perfons  them- 
felves  in  the  following  proportion  ; — Three-fourths  of  the 
man  for  want  of  care  and  judgment  in  the    choice,  and 
one-fourth  to  the  woman  on  the  fame  fcore.     Suppofe  a 
man  had  bought  a  farm,  and  after  a  year  or  two,  fliould, 
in  converfation  with  his  neighbor,  make  heavy  complaints 
how  much  hehadbecn  difappointed,  1  imagine  his  friend 
might  fay  to  him,  did  you  not  fee  this  land  before  you 
bought  it  ?    O  yes,  I  faw  it  often.     Do  you  not  under- 
hand foils  ?  I  think  I  do  tolerably.    Did  you  not  examine 
it  with  care  ?  Not  fo  much  as  I  fliould  have  done  ;  (land- 
ing at  a  certain  place,  it  looked  admirably  well ;  the  fences 
too  were  new,  and  looked    exceedingly  neat  ;  the   houfe 
had  been  jull  painted  a  Hone  colour,  with  pannelling  ;  the 
windows  were  large  and  elegant  ;  but  I  negleaed  entire- 
ly to  examine  the  fufficiency  of  the  materials,  or  tliedif-^ 
pofition  of  the  apartments.     There  were  in  the  month  of 
April  tv^robeautiiiil  fprings,   but  fmce    I  have  lived  here 
they  have  been  dry  every  year  before  the  middle  of  June. 
Did  you  not  inquire  of  thofe  who  had  lived  on  the   place 
of  the  permanency  of  the  fprings  ?  No,  indeed,  I  omitted 
it.     Had  you  the  full  meafure  you  were  prouiifed  ?  Yes, 
every  acre  —Was  the*  right  complete  and  valid  ?  Yes, 
yes,  perfeftly  good  :  no  man  in  America  can  take  it  from 
me.'  Were  you  obliged  to  take  it  up  in  part  of  a  bad  debt? 
No,  nothing  like  it.  I  took  fuch  a  fancy  for  it  all  at  once, 
that  1  peflered  the  man  from  week  to  week  to  let  me  have 
it.     V/hy  really  then,   fays  his  friend,   I  think  you  had 
better   keep  your  complaints  to  yourfelf.     Curfing  and 
'  fretfalnefs  will  never  turn  ftones  into  earth,  or  land  into 
loam  ;  but  I  can  affure  you,  that  frugality,  induilry,   and 
good  culture,  will  make  a  bad  farm  very  tolerable,  and  an 
indifferent  one  truly  good. 
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IROM    THE- 


SYNOD  OF  NEW- YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA, 


To  the  Congregations  under  their  care  ;  to  he  read  from 
the  Pulpits  on  Thursday^  June  29,  1775,  being  the 
Day  oj  the  general  Fast. 


Very  Dear  Brethren, 

THE  Synod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  being 
met  at  a  time  when  public  affairs  wear  fo  threat- 
ning  an  afpe6t,  and  when  (unlefs  God  in  his  fovereign 
Providence  fpeedily  prevent  it)  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war  throughout  this  great  continent  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, were  of  opinion,  that  they  could  not  dilcharge  their 
duty  to  the  numerous  Congregations  under  their  care,  with- 
out addreffing  them  at  this  important  crifis.  As  the  firm 
belief,  and  habitual  recolleaion  of  the  power  and  prefence 
of  the  living  God,  ought  at  all  times  to  poflefs  tiie  minds  of 
real  Chriftians,  fo  in  feafons  of  public  calamity,  when  the 
Lord  is  /mown  by  the  judgment  which  he  cxecuteth,  it 
would  be  an  ignorance  or  indifference  highly  criminal  not 
to  look  up  to  him  with  reverence,  to  implore  his  mercy 
by  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  and,  if  poflible,  to  prevent 
his  vengeance  by  unfeigned  repentance. 
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We  do,  therefore,  brethren,  befeech  you  in  the  moft 
carneft  manner,  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  authors  ei- 
tlier  of  your  fafFerings  or  fears,  and  to  acknowledge  the  ho- 
linefs  and  juilice  of  the  yllmighty  in  the  prefent  vifitation. 
He  is  righteous  in  all  bis  ways, .  and  holy  in  all  his  %vorks. 
■—-AjjTution  springcth  not  out  of  the  dust. — He  doth  not 
affiict  willingly^  nor  grieve  the  child/ en  of  men;  and 
therefore,  it  becoii.ies  every  perfon,  family,  city,  and  pro- 
vince, to  humble  themfelves  before  his  throne,  to  confefs 
their  fins,  by  which  tliey  have  provoked  his  indignation, 
and  intreat  him  to  pour  out  upon  all  ranks  a  fpirit  of  re- 
pentance  and  of  prayer.  Fly  alfo  for  forgivenefs  to  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  great  Redeemer,  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling which  speaksth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel.  .  Re- 
member and  confefs  not  only  your  fins  in  general,  but 
thofe  prevalent  national  offences  which  may  be  juftly  con- 
fidered  as  the  procuring  caufes  of  public  judgments  ;  par- 
ticularly profanenefs  and  contempt  of  God,  his  name,  fab- 
baths  and  fanQuary  ; — pride,  luxury,  uncleannefs,  and 
neglect  of  family  religion  and  government,  with  the  deplo- 
rable ignorance  and  fecurity  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  this  as  their  principal  caufe.  All  the fe  are, 
among  us,  highly  aggravated  by  the  ineflimable  privileges, 
which  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  without  interruption  Once 
the  firft  fettlenient  of  this  country.  If  in  the  prefent  day 
ofdiHrefs  we  expect  that  God  will  hear  our  fupplications, 
and  interpofe  for  our  prote£tion  or  deliverance,  let  us  re- 
member what  he  himfelf  requires  of  us  is,  that  our  pra}''- 
ers  fhould  be  attended  with  a  fincere  purpofe,  and  thorough 
endeavor  after  perlbnal  and  family  reformation  ;  If  thou 
prepare  thine  heart  and  stretch  out  thy  hand  towards  him; 
If  iniquity  be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  away,  and  let  not 
wickedness  dwell   in  thy  tabernacles,  Job  xi.  13,   14. 

The  Synod  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  is  a  proper 
time  for  prefEng  all  of  every  rank,  ferioully  to  confider  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace.  Hoililities, 
long  feared,  have  nov/  taken  place, — the  fwojxl  has  been 
drawn  in  one  province, — and  the  whole  continent,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  feem  determined  to  defend  dieir 
rights  by  force  of  arms.     If,  -at  the  hmt  time,  the  Britifli 
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mlniHry  illall  continue  to  enforce  tlieir  claims  by  vio- 
lence, a  lafting  and  bloody  contefl  muft  be  expcded : 
Surely  then  it  becomes  thofe  who  have  taken  up  arms, 
and  profefs  a  willingnefs  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  cauie 
of  liberty,  to  be  prepared  for  death,  which  to  many  mull 
be  the  certain,  and  to  every  one  is  a  poflible  or  probable 
event. 

We  have  long  feen  with  concern,  the  circumfianccs 
which  occafioned,  and  the  gradual  increafe  of  this  un- 
happy  difference.  As  minifters  .of  the  gofpel  of  peace, 
we  have  ardently  wifhed  that  it  could,  and  often  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  more  early  accommodated.  It  is 
well  known  to  you  (otherwife  it  would  be  imprudent  in- 
deed thus  publicly  to  profefs)  that  we  have  not  been  in- 
ftrumental  in  enflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  or  urg- 
ing them  to  ads  of  violence  and  diforder  : — Perhaps  no 
inflance  can  be  given  on  fo  interellinga  fubjeft,  in  which 
political  fentiments  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  fully  kept 
from  the  pulpit,  and  even  malice  itielf  has  not  charged 
us  with  laboring  from  the  prefs  ;  but  things  are  now  come 
to  fuch  a  flate,  that  as  we  do  not  wifli  to  conceal  our  opi- 
nions as  men  and  citizens,  fo  the  relation  we  Hand  in 'to 
you  feemed  to  make  the  prefent  improvement  of^  it  to 
your  fpiritual  benefit  an  indifpenfible  duty.  Suffer  us 
then  to  lay  hold  of  your  prefent  temper  of  mind,  and  to 
exhort,  efpecially  the  young  and  vigorous,  by  alluring 
them,  that  there  is  no  foldier  fo  undaunted  as  the  pious 
man,  no  army  fo  formidable  as  thole  who  are  fu'perior  to 
the  fear  of  death.  There  is  nothing  more  awful  to  think 
of,  than  that  thofe  whofe  trade  is  war  (liould  be  defpifers 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hofls,  and  that  they  lliouldex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  imminent  danger,  of  being  imme- 
diately fent  from  curfing  and  cruelty  on  eartii,  to  the  blaf- 
pheming  rage  and  defpairing  horror  of  the  mfernal^  pit. 
Let  therefore  every  one,  who  from  generofity  ot  Ipint,  or 
benevolence  of  heart,  ofl'ers  himfelf  as  a  champion  m  his 
country's  caufe,  be  pcrfuaded  to  reverence  the  name,  and 
walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Frlncc  of  the  hugs  of  the  earth, 
and  then  he  may,  with  the  moil  unfhaken  firmnels,  ex- 
pect the  iffue  either  in  viaory  or  death. 

Vol.  IlL  4^        , 
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Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  for  the  wife  ends"  of 
his  Providence,  it  may  pleafe  God,  for  a  feafon,  to  fuffer 
his  people  to  lie  under  unmerited  oppreffion,  yet  in  gene- 
ral we  may  expect,  that  thofe  who  fear  and  ferve  him  in 
fuicerity  and  tmth,  will  be  favored  with  his  countenance 
and  ftrength.  It  is  both  the  character  and  the  privilege  of 
the  children  of  God,  that  they  call  upon  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble^  and  he,  who  keepeth  co-venant  and  truth  forei)er, 
has  faid,  that  his' ears  are  always  open  to  their  cry.  We 
need  not  mention  to  you  in  how  many  inftances  the  event 
in  battles,  and  fuccefs  in  war,  have  turned  upon  circum- 
ilances  whicli  were  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  power  of  human  prudence  to  forefee  or  diredt, 
becauie  we  fuppofe  you  firmly  believe,  tliat  after  ail  the 
counfcls  of  men,  and  the  moft  probable  and  promifmg 
means,  the  Lord  will  do  that  nuhich  seemeth  him  good ; 
nor  hath  his  promife  ever  failed  of  its  full  accomplifhment; 
the  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  him^  and  if  yc 
seek  him^  he  ivill  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye  forsake  him^ 
he  will  forsake  you  ^  2  Chron.  xv.  2. 

After  this  exliortation,  which  we  thought  ourfelves  cal- 
led upon  to  give  you  at  this  time,  on  your  great  intereff, 
the  one  thing  needfuU  we  Ihall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few 
advices  to  the  focieties  under  our  charge,  as  to  their  pub- 
lic and  general  conduct  ;   and 

Firft,  In  carrying  on  this  important  flruggle,  let  every 
opportunity  be  taken  to  exprefs  your  attachment  and  re- 
ipett  to  our  lovereign  king  George,  and  to  the  revolution 
principles  by  which  his  augull  family  was  feated  on  the 
Britifh  throne.  We  recommend,  indeed,  not  only  alle- 
giance to  him  from  duty  and  principle,  as  the  firlt  magif- 
trate  of  the  empire,  buteileem  and  reverence  for  the  per- 
fon  of  the  prince,  who  has  merited  well  of  his  fubjeds  on 
many  accounts,  and  who  has  probably  been  mifled  into 
the  late  and  prefent  mealures  by  thofe  about  him  ;  neither 
have  we  any  doubt,  that  they  themfelves  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  deceived  by  falfe  information  from  interefled 
perfons  refiding  in  America.  It  gives  us  the  greateft  plea- 
fure  to  fay,  from  our  own  certain  knowledge  of  all  belong- 
ino-  to  our  communion,  and  from  the  bell  means  of  infor- 
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mation,  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  all  denominations  in 
this  country,  that  the  prefent  oppofitlon  to  the  meafures 
of  adminiftration  does  not  in  the  leafl:  arife  from  difaffec- 
lion  to  the  king,  or  a  defire  of  feparation  from  the  parent 
ftate.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  with  truth  to  affirm, 
that  no  part  of  America  would  either  have  approved  or 
permitted  fuch  infults  as  have  been  offered  to  the  fove- 
reign  in  Great-Britain.  Wc  exhort  you,  therefore,  to 
continue  in  the  fame  dlfpofition,  and  not  to  fuffer  oppref- 
fion  or  injury  itfelf  eafily  to  provoke  you  to  any  thing 
which^  may  feem  to  betray  contrary  fentiments  :  let  it 
ever  appear,  that  you  only  defire  the  prefervation  and  fe- 
curity  of  thofe  rights  which  belong  to  you  as  freemen  and 
Britons,  and  that  reconciliation  upon  thefe  terms  is  your 
moll  ardent  defire. 

Secondly,  Be  careful  to  maintain  the  union  which  at 
prefent  fubfifts  through  all  the  colonies ;  nothing  can  be 
more  manifeft  than  that  the  fuccefs  of  every  meafure  de- 
pends on  its  being  inviolably  preferved,  and  therefore,  we 
hope,  that  you  will  leave  nothing  undone  which  can  pro- 
mote that  end.  In  particular  as  the  Continental  Congrefs, 
now  fitting  at  Philadelphia,  confiftsof  delegates  chofen  in 
the  moft  free  and  unbiaffed  manner,  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  let  them  not  only  be  treated  with  refpe6\,  and  en- 
couraged in  their  difficult  fervice — not  only  let  your  pray- 
ers be  offered  up  to  God  for  his  diredtion  in  their  proceed- 
ings—but adhere  firmly  to  their  refolutions  ;  and  let  it  be 
feen  that  they  are  able  to  bring  out  the  whole  ftrength  of 
this  vaft  country  to  carry  them  into  execution.  AVe 
would  alfo  advife  for  the  fame  purpofe,  that  a  fpirit  ot 
candor,  charity  and  mutual  efteem  be  preferved,  and  pro- 
moted towards  thofe  of  different  religious  denominations. 
Perfons  of  probity  and  principle  of  every  profeffion,  fhould 
be  united  together  as  fervants  of  the  fame  mafter,and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  happy  concord  hitherto  in  a  (late  of  liberty 
ihould  engage  all  to  unite  in  fuppo^t  of  the  common  in- 
ter'ell;  for  there  is  no  exan.ple  in  hiftory,  in  which  civil 
liberty  w\-is  deftroyed,  and  the  rights  of  confciencc  pre- 
ferved entire. 
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Thirdly,  We  do  earneftly  exhort  and  befeech  the  focie- 
ties  under  our  care  to  be  ftri6t  and  vigilant  in  their  pri- 
vate government,  and  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  their 
feveral  members.  It  is  with  the  utmoil  pleafure  we  re- 
mind you,  la?X  the  laft  Continental  Congrefs  determined 
to  difcoiirage  luxury  in  living  public  diverfions,  and  gam- 
ing of  all  kinds,  which  have  fo  fatal  an  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  people.  If  it  is  undeniable,  that  univerfal 
profligacy  makesf  a  nation  ripe  for  divide  judgments,  and 
is  the  natural  mean  of  bringing  them  to  ruin,  reformation 
of  manners  is  of  the  utmoil  necelTity  in  our  prefent  diftrefs. 
At  the  fame  tim^e,  as  it  has  been  obferved  by  many 
eminent  writers,  that  the  cenforial  power,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  manners  of  the  public  in  the  ancient  free 
Hates,  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  their  continuance,  we 
camiot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  which  we 
have  now  to  :^upply  the  place  of  this  is  the  religious  dif- 
cipline  of  the  feveral  fetts  with  refpedl  to  their  own  mem- 
bers ;  fo  that  the  denomination  or  proteffion  which  fhall 
take  the  moil  efledtual  care  of  the  inflruftion  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  maintain  its  difcipline  in  the  fullell  vigor,  will 
do  the  moil  elTential Tervice  to  the  whole  body.  For  the 
\try  fame  reaton  the  greateft  fervice  which  magiftrates  or 
perfons  in  authorit}^  can  do  with  refpe6l  to  the  religion  or 
morals  of  tiie  people,  is  to  defend  and  fecure  the  rights  of 
confcience  in  the  moft  equal  and  impartial  manner. 

I burthly.  We  cannot  but  recommend,  and  urge  in  the 
warmed  manner,  a  regard  to  order  and  the  public  peace  ; 
and  as  in  many  places,  during  the  confufions  that  prevail, 
legal  proceedings  have  become  difficult,  it  is  hoped,  that 
all  perfons  will  confcientioufly  pay  their  juft  debts,  and  to 
the  uimofl  of  their  power  ferve  one  another,  fo  that  the 
evils  infeparable  i'rom  a  civil  v/ar  may  not  be  augmented 
by  wantonnefs  and  irregularity. 

Fifthly,  We  think  it  of  importance,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
commend to  all  of  every  rank,  but  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
may  be  called  to  adion,  a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
E'very  battle  of  the  ivarnor  is  witb  confused  noise^  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood.  It  is  impoffible  to.appeal  to  the 
fword  without  being  expofed  to  many  fcenes  of  cruelty 
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and  llaughter  ;  but  it  is  often  obferved  that  civil  wars  arc 
carried  on  with  a  rancor  and  fpirit  of  revenge  much 
greater  than  thofe  between  independent  flates.  The  in- 
juries received  or  fuppofed  in  civil  wars  wound  more 
deeply  than  thofe  of  foreign  enemies  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
more  neceffary  to  guard  againft  this  abufe,  and  recom- 
mend that  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  of  fpirit,  v/hich  is  the 
noblell  attendant  on  true  valor.  That  man  will  fight  moft 
bravely,  who  never  fights  till  it  is  neceffary,  and  who 
ceafes  to  fight  as  foon  as  the  neceiTity  is  over. 

Laftly,  We  would  recommend  to  all  the  focieties  un- 
der our  care  not  to  content  themfelves  with  attending  de- 
voutly on  general  falls,  but  to  continue  habitually  in  the 
exercife  of  prayer,  and  to  have  frequent  occafional  vo- 
luntary meetings  for  folemn  interceffion  with  God  on  the 
important  trial.  Thofe  who  are  immediately  expofed  to 
danger  need  your  fympathy  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  fervency  and  importunity  are  the  very  charac- 
ters of  that  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  ivhicb  availctb 
much. 

We  conclude  with  our  earneft  prayer,  that  the  God  of 
heaven  may  blefs  you  in  your  temporal  and  fpiritual  con- 
cerns, and  that  the  prefent  unnatural  difpute  may  be 
fpeedily  terminated  by  an  equitable  and  lading  fettle- 
ment  on  conllitutional  principles. 
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BENJAMIN   TOWNE. 


The  foUo'wing  ivas  printed  in  Loudon's  New-Tok  Pack- 
et^ published  at  Fishkill^  October  isty  I'j'jB, 


THE  following  fads  are  well  known.  iH.  That  I 
Benjamin  Towne  ufed  to  print  the  Pennfylvania 
Evening  Poft,  under  the  prote6lion  of  Congrefs,  and  did 
frequently,  and  earnellly  folicit  fundry  members  of  the 
faid  Congrefs  for  difTertations  and  articles  of  intelligence, 
profefling  myfelf  to  be  a  very  firm  and  zealous  friend  to 
American  liberty.  2d.  That  on  the  Englilli  taking  pof- 
feffmg  of  Philadelphia,  I  turned  fairly  round,  and  print- 
ed my  Evening  Poll  under  the  proteftion  of  General 
Howe  and  his  army,  calling  the  Congrefs  and  all  their 
adherents,  rebels,  rafcals,  and  raggamuffins,  and  feveral 
other  unfavory  names,  with  which  the  humane  and  jx)- 
lite  Englifli  are  pleafed  to  honor  them.  Neither  did  I 
ever  refufe  to  infert  any  diifertation  however  fcurrilous, 
or  any  article  of  intelligence  fent  to  me,  although  many 
of  them  I  well  knew  to  be,  as  a  certain  gentleman  ele- 
gantly expreifes  it,  facts  that  ne'uer  happened.  3d.  That 
1  am  now  willing  and  defirous  to  turn  once  more,  to 
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unfay  all  that  I  have  laft  faid,  and  to  print  and  publifh 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  likely  to  be 
uppermoll,  againft  the  Britifh  tyrant ;  nor  will  I  be  back- 
ward in  calling  him,  after  the  example  of  the  great  and 
eminent  author  of  Common  Senfe,  The  Royal  Briitc^ 
or  givihg  him  any  other  appellation  flill  more  approbri- 
ous,  if  fuch  can  be  found. 

The  fafts  being  thus  flated,  (I  will  prefume  to  fay  al- 
together fairly  and  fully)  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  I  am 
not  only  proscribed  by  the  Prefident  and  Supreme  execu- 
tive council  of  Pennfylvania,  but  that  feveral  other  per- 
ibns  are  for  reprobating  my  paper,  and  alledge  that  in- 
Jlead  of  being  fullered  to  print,  I  ought  to  be  hanged  as 
a  traitor  to  my  country.  On  this  account  I  have  thought 
proper  to  publilh  the  following  humble  confe'ffion,  decla- 
7'ation,  recantation  and  apology,  hoping  that  it  will  af- 
fuage  the  wrath  of  my  enemies,  and  in  fome  degree  re- 
Itore  me  to  the  favor  and  indulgence  of  the  public.  In 
the  firft  place  then,  I  defire  it  may  be  obferved,  that  I  ne- 
ver was,  nor  ever  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  charafter, 
repute  or  dignity.  I  was  originally  an  underftrapper  to 
the  famous  Galloway  in  his  infamous  fquabble  with 
Goddard,  and  did  in  that  fervice  contra6l  fuch  a  habit 
of  meannefs  in  thinking,  and  fcurrility  in  writing,  that 
nothing  exalted^  as  brother  Bell  provedore  to  the  fen- 
timentaliils,  would  fay,  could  ever  be  expecled  from  me. 
Now,  changing  fides  is  not  any  way  furprifing  in  a  per- 
ibn  anfwering  the  above  defcription.  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  Roman  hiflory,  that  when  Cato  of  Utica,  had 
put  himfelf  to  death,  being  unable  to  furvive  the  diflblu-. 
ti  on  of  the  republic,  and  the  extindion  of  liberty;  ano- 
ther fenator  of  inferior  note,  whofe  name  I  cannot  recol- 
lect, did  the  fame  thing.  But  what  thanks  did  he  re- 
ceive for  this  ?  The  men  of  refleftion  only  laughed  at 
his  ablurd  imitation  of  fo  great  a  perfonage,  and  faid — he 
might  have  lived  though  the  republic  had  come  to  its  pe- 
riod. Had  a  Hancock  or  an  Adams  changed  fides, 
1-  grant  you  they  would  have  deferved  no  quarter,  and  I 
believe  would  have  rec'iivfd  none  ;  but  to  pafs  the  fame 
judgment  on  the  ccndudt  of  an  obfcure  printer  is    niif- 
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erable  reafonlng  indeed.  After  all,  why  fo  much  noife 
about  a  trifle  ?  What  occafion  is  there  for  the  public  to 
pour  out  all  its  wrath  upon  poor  Towne  ;  are  turn- coats 
fo  rare  ?  Do  they  not  walk  on  every  fide  ?  Have  we  not 

feen   Dr.  S ,    J A ,  T C ,  and 

many  others  who  were  firft  champions  for  liberty  ;  then 
friends  to  government, — and  now  difcover  a  laudable 
inclination  to  fall  into  their  ranks  as  quiet  and  orderly 
fubjefts  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penr.fylvania.  The 
rational  moralifts  of  the  laft  age  ufed  to  tell  us  that  there 
was  an  effential  differeuce  between  virtue  and  vice,  be- 
caufe  there  was  an  effential  difference  to  be  obferved  \\\ 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  things.  Now,  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  thefe  great  men,  I  think  I  am  as  much  of  a 
philofopher  as  to  know  that  there  are  no  circumflances  of 
adtion  more  important  than  thofe  of  time  and  place. 
Therefore  if  a  man  pay  no  regard  to  the  changes  that 
may  happen  in  thefe  circumflances,  there  will  be  very 
little  virtue,  and  fllU  lefs  prudence  in  his  behavior. 
Perhaps  I  have  got  rather  too  deep  for  common  readers, 
and  therefore  fliallalk  any  plain  quaker  in  th"s  city  what 
he  would  fay  to  a  man  who  fhould  wear  the  f^me  coat  in 
fummer  as  in  winter  in  this  climate  ?  He  would  certain- 
ly fay,  "  Friend,  thy  wifdom  is  not  great."  Now  whe- 
ther I  have  not  had  as  good  reafon  to  change  my  condudt 
as  my  coat,  lince  lafl  January,  I  leave  to  every  impar- 
tial perfon  to  determine.  2.  I  do  hereby  declare  a:;d 
confefs,  that  when  I  printed  for  Congrefs,  and  on  (I15 
fide  of  liberty  it  was  not  by  any  means  from  principle,  cr 
a  defire  that  the  caufe  of  lilDerty  fhould  prevail,  but 
purely  and  fimply  from  the  love  of  gain.  (  could  have 
made  nothing  but  tar  and  feathers  by  printing  againft 
thera  as  things  then  flood.  I  make  this  candid  acknow- 
ledgment not  only  as  a  penitent  to  obtain  pardon,  but 
to  fhow  that  there  was  more  confiflency  in  my  conduct 
than  my  enemies  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  plealed 
to-  charge  me  with  hypocrify  in  pretending  to  be  a  whi^r 
when  I  was  none.  This  charge  is  falfe  ;  I  was  neither 
whig  nor  tory,  but  a  printer.  I  detefl  and  abhor  hyno- 
crify.  I  had  no  more  regard  for  General  Howe  or 
Vol.  III.  4  H 
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General  Clinton,  or  even  Mrs.  Lowring  or  any  other 
of  the  chaste  nymphs  that  attended  the  Fete  Champetre, 
alias  IVViichbnza  when  I  printed  in  their  behalf,  than  for 
the  C'Oiip;refs  on  the  day  of  their  retreat.  It  is  pretended 
that  I  certainly  did  in  my  heart  incline  to  the  l^nglifh, 
becaiife  I  print^^d  much  bigger  lies  and  in  greater  number 
for  them,  than  for  the  Congrefs.  This  is  a  moft  falfe  and 
UH'ufL  infiniiation.  It  was  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
grefs themfelves,  who  thought  fit  (being  but  a  new  po- 
tentate in  the  earth)  to  be  much  more  modeft,  and  keep 
nearer  the  truth  than  their  adverfaries.  Had  any  of 
them  brought  me  in  a  lie  as  big  as  a  mountain  it  fliould 
have  ifiued  from  my  prefs.  This  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  fliowing  the  folly  as  well  as  malignity  of  thofe 
who  are  aduated  by  party  fpirit ;  many  of-  them  have 
aflirmed  that  I  printed  monftrous  and  incredible  lies  for 
General  Howe.  Now  pray  what  harm  could  incredible 
lies  do  ?  The  only  hurt,  I  conceive,  that  any  lie  can  do 
is  by  obtaining  belief,  as  a  truth  ;  but  an  incredible  lie  can, 
obtain  no  belief  and  therefore  at  leaft  muft  be  perfedtly 
haimlefs.  V/hat  will  thofe  cavillers  think,  if  I  Ihould 
turn  this  argument  againft  them,  and  fay  that  the  moft 
efTedual  way  to  difgrace  any  caufe  is  to  publilh  monftrous 
and  incredible  lies  in  its  favor.  In  this  view,  I  have 
not  only  innocence,  but  fome  degree  of  merit  to  plead. 
Hov/ever,  take  it  which  w^ay  )  ou  will,  there  never  was  a 
lie  publiflied  in  Philadelphia  that  could  bear  the  leaft 
con  I  pan  Ion  with  thofe  publiflied  by  James  Rivington  in 
New- York.  This  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  imputed  to 
trie  fuperiorlty  not  of  the  printer,  but  of  the  promptor 
or  pro-nptors.  I  reckon  Mr.  Tryon  to  have  excelled  in 
Vat.  branch  ;  znA  probably  he  had  many  coadjutors. 
What  do  you  t  I'.nk  of  40,000  RufTians,  and  20,000 
Moors,  which  JMoors  too  were  fiiid  by  Mr.  Rivington  to 
be  dread  111  among  the  wom.en  ?  As  alfo  of  the  boats 
hiiildingn  ^he  forjcs  of  Monongahala  to  carry  the  Con- 
grefs down  the  OHJo  to  Nevv-Orleans  ?  Thefe  were 
fwingers.' — As  to  m)  telf  and  friend  Humphreys,  we  con- 
tented ourfelves  with  publifhing  aflidavits  to  prove  that 
the.  king  of  France  was  determined  to  preferve  the  fiiend- 
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ihip  that  fubfifled  between  him  and  his  good  brother  the 
king  of  England,  of  which  he  has  given  a  new  prvof^ 
by  entering  into  and  communicating  his  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  Upon  the  whole  t  hope  the 
public  will  attribute  my  condutl,  not  to  difaffcdllon,  but 
to  attachment  to  my  own  interell  and  dcfire  of  gain  in 
my  profeffion  ;  a  principle,  if  I  millake  not,  pretty  ge- 
neral and  pretty  powerful  in  the  prefent  day. 

3dly.  I  hope  the  public  will  confiderthat  I  have  been  a 
timorous  man,  or,  if  you  will,  a  coward,  from  my 
youth,  fo  that  I  cannot  fight, — my  belly  is  fo  big  that  \ 
cannot  run, — and  I  am  fo  great  a  lover  of  eating  aiid 
drinking  that  I  cannot  (larve.  When  thofe  three  thinps 
are  confidered  I  hope  they  will  fully  account  for  my  pall 
conduct,  and  procure  me  the  liberty  of  goin'r  on  in  me 
fame  uniform  tenor  for  the  future.  No  jull  judgment 
can  be  formed  of  a  man's  character  and  conduct  unlefs 
every  circumftance  is  taken  in  and  fairly  attended  to  ; 
I  therefore  hope  that  this  juilice  will  be  done  in  my  cafe. 
I  am  alfo  verily  perfuaded  that  if  all  thofe  who  are  cow- 
ards as  well  as  myfelf,  but  who  are  better  off  in  other 
refpects,  and  therefore  can  and  do  run  whenever  danger 
is  near  them,  would  befriend  me,  I  lliould  have  no  incon- 
fiderable  body  on  my  fide.  Peace  be  with  the  Congrefs 
and  the  army  ;  I  mean  no  refle6f  ions  ;  but  the  world  is 
a  wide  field,  and  I  wifh  every  body  would  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  Finally,  I  do  hereby  recant,  draw- 
back eat  in,  and  fwallow  down  every  word  that  I  have 
ever  fpoken,  written  or  printed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  hoping  it  wUl  not  only  fat's- 
fy  the  good  people  in  general,  but  alio  all  thofe  fcatter- 
brained  fellov.s,  who  call  one  another  out  to  /hoot  pillols 
in  the  air,  while  they  tremble  fo  much  that  they  cannot 
hit  the  mark.  In  the  mean  thiie  I  will  return  to  labor 
with  aifiduity  in  my  lawful  calling,  and  effays  and  intel- 
ligence as  before  fliall  be  gratetuUy  accepted  by  tlie  pub- 
lic's moft  obedient  humble  fervant. 

BENJAMIN  TOWNK, 
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Mr.  Chailes  Snowden,  printer 
Mrs.  Sarah  Malcom 
Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  merchant 

James  Monifon,  merchant 

John  Thompfon,  do. 

Alexander  M'Gregor,  do. 

George  Stott,  do. 

Charles  Durgec,  do. 

Colin  Gillefpie,  do, 

Richard  Varick,   Efq.   mayor   of 

the  city 
Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan,  racTchant 
Rev.  Abraham  Beach 
Rev  John  M'Knight,  D.  D. 
Mr.  John  Turner,  jun.  merchant 
Anthony  L.  Blccker,  merchant 
John  Tiiompfon 

Richard  Cunningham 
Rev.    David    S.    Bogart,   A.  M. 

Southamptoi;,  L.  I. 
Mr.  David  Auchenoote,  merchant 

Th'  m-as  Sttvenfon 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hallet      ■ 
Rev.  John  C.  Kuuze,  D.  D. 
Mr.  John  Murray,  me: chant 
William  VVilUbn/do. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMIS. 


Her,  Ezm  L.  HLnimiflieu,South- 
h  Id,  L.  I. 

Hen  Dlrck  Ten  Biceck,  Albany 
Rev.  Eliplialrt  Nott,  do 

Mr.  David  Gordon,  merchaMC 
Rev.  John  B.   Romeyn,  Rhinbtck 
Rev«John  B.  Johnfon,  Albai.jr 

Neii) -Jersey* 

His  Excel.  Richaid   Howell,  Go- 
vernor 

Hon.  Aaron  Kitchell 

Hon  John  Condit 

Hon  James  Linn 

Hon  Jonathan  Dayton 

Hon  Franklin  Davenport 

HonEliIha  Boudinot,  New-Ark 

Rev.  Samuel   S.  Smith,   preOdent 
of  the  college  at  i-rinceton 

Rev  John  Duiyee,  Raritan 

Rev  Ala  Hilyer,  South-Hanover 

Mr.  William   Griffith.,  Burlington 
Aa ron  W  ood ;  v.S,  Trentoa 
Robert  Hunt 

James  Ewii;g  Elij 

il'aac  Smith,  flq. 
amuel  Leake  Ei'q 

Mr  Peter  Gordon 

John  Beatty  Eli^ 

Mr  B.  Smith 
J.  Rhea 

Hev.  Thomas  Armflrong 

Lucius  Horatio  Stockton,  Efcj. 

Rev.  Andrew  Hunter 

Mr.  Thomas  Yardley 
John  Morris 

George  M'GuSln  Bordfaton 
A.  Hunn,  do. 

John  Rutherford,       do. 
Daniel  Marlli,  EfTex 
George  Anderfon,  Burlington 
Ephraim    Martin,  Midalclcx 
John  Outwater,  Bergen 
John  Lambert,  Huntington 
iVbraham    Kitchel,     Morris- 
•    town 

William  Parrett,  Salem 
Afhcr  Holmes,  Monmouth 
■  Henry  Tophagen,  Kafenfack 
L.  W.  Stockton,  Flemington 
Seter  Hunt,  Lamberton 
Azarias  Hunt,  do. 


Mr.  George  Henry,  Lamberton 
Jolhua  L.  Howell,  Woodbury 
J.  A.  Pearfon,  Princeton 
ifrael  S.   Harris,  Somcrlet 
Frederick  Freliiighulen,  do, 
Peter  Hanion,    1  renton 
John  M'Lean,  Princeton 
J>)hn  N.  Simpfon,     do. 
Giinant  Cone,  do. 

Thomas   P.  Jehnfon,  do.  (s 

copies) 
John  i  liMnpfon 
Nxholas  Everet 
C^liarles  T.  Mercer 
Chnfl^pher  H.  Suyker 
John  W.  Smith 
J.  H.  Hobert 
J.  hn  M'MuUin,  Benlalem 
Robert  Voorhus,  Priutetoft 
John  Harrifon 
Richard  Stock toa 
Fiederic  Beafley 
Henry  Kollock 
W.  Wafhington 
Thomas  C.  Alexander 
Francis  Sinnickfoa 
John  G.  Gamble 
Adam  S.  Dandridge 
William  Knox,  jun. 
Wilmot  S.  Gebbes 
Thomas  M.  Bayley 
Richard  D.  Baylc/ 
Jofeph  Graiiie,- 
John  Middk'ton 
Edward  Watts 
Edmund  Penn 
William  B.  Wilfoa 
Heniy  Watkins 
Charles  Lewis 
James  Caldwell 
John  Brown,  jun. 
John  Johnfon 
Noah  Crane 
Samuel  Wimbidi 
Afa  K.  Lewis 
John  W.  Ramfay 
Clement  Early 
George  Em  lea 
John  Hand 
Ennion  W.  Skehou 
Littleton  Robins,  jun. 
Richard  H.  HcndcrloH 


SUBSCIUBEES'  NAMESi 


Mr*  Edmund  Bruyn,  Princeton 

Elias  El  maker 

James  Bunyan 

C.liriltopher  Longflreet 

Van  Polaneii 
Gen.  Jofeph  Eloomfield,  Burling- 
ton 
Mr.  William  Cox,  jun» 

Geoi-ge  Painter 
Mils  Lydia  Riche 
Rev.  C.  C.  Wharton 
Mr.  Peter  \\\\\ 

Chridiau  Hcifs 

William  Griffith 

llobert  Hum,   irentoti 
Capt»  Abraham  Giirling  do. 
Gen.  Jam-es  Giles,  Brld.^etown 
Kev.  Jol'eph  Clark,  Bruiiiwick 
Hon.  William  Patterlon 
Hon  Andrew  Kirkpatrick 
John  Bayard  El(j  . 

John  Neilfon  Elo[ 
IJr.  Mofes  Scott 
Mr.  James  Richmond,  merchant 

William  Lawlon,       do, 

Perez  Bow  ley,  do. 

John  Pool  do. 

Ifaac  W.  Crane,  Efq  attorney  at 

law 
William  P.  Deare  Efq  do. 
Mr  John  Plumb 

John  A.  Myer 
Dr.  AdanT/ AndiiTon 
Hon.  James  H.  Imlay 
John  imlay  Ejq 
Robert  Montgomery  Efa 
CgI.  :>amuel  (^ay,  merchant 
Mr.  Richard  HorfefuU 

Henry  Harper 
Dr.  Charles  Smith 
Mr.  Jacob  Klady 

^imon  Hyllier 

Andrew  Lyle 

Anthony  W.  White 

Jacob  Hendricklon 

j<jhn  C>uay 
Capt.  Job  Stockton 
Mr.  Garret  D.  Wikoff 
Rev.  George  S.  VYuodhuU 
Mr.  Juccb  Filher 
Kev. 'David  B.;!clay 
Mr.  /ibiiiluu;  Van  Nefte 


Rev.  Ira  Condidl 
Rev  Elias  Van  Bunfcootea 
Rev  Benjamin  Dubois 
Rev  James  S.  Cannon 
Rev  Henry  Pothemus 
Rev  John  M.  Vaa  Harllngca 
Rev  John  S.  Vredenburgh 
Rev  llaac  Van  Dozen 
Iccv  Matthew  La  Rue 
Rev  Benjamir;  Lindlay 
Mr.  James  Schureman 

Frederick  Van  Dyke 
J-hr.  Hanifon,  Princeton 
James  Hamilton 
Edmund  Elmendorf  (2  copies) 
Cliofophic  Society  at  the  Naffau 

Ilall 
Mifs  Grace  Little 

Maiy  Cythhert 
M:.  Daniel  Ajnew 
J  iia3  Ferguibn 
Benjamin  B.  Hopkins,  Tren-- 
ton  (2  copies) 
j  Mifs  Catherine  Smith,  do. 

Rev.  William  Boyd 
Rev  Ebenezer  Grant,  New-Brunl- 

wick 
Dr.  Samu«l  Kennedy,  Hardwich 
Gen.   William    Helm,   Hackett's 

Town 
Jofeph  Gaflon,  Efq.  Hardwick 
Abraham  £c  Ifaac  Shaver,  do. 
Mr.  George  John  Armftrong,  do. 
iNehemiah  Dunham  do. 

Rev.  Jofeph  Rue,  Hopewell 
Rev  David  Comfort,  Kiugfton 
Rev  Matthew   L.    Perrie,   Mon- 
mouth 
Mr.  David  BiOiop,  Amwell 
Rev.  John  Cornell,  Allentown 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.Hopkins,  Piincc- 
ton 
Henry  G.  Wifuer,  do. 

Pcnnsyhania. 

His  Excel.  I'homas  M'Kean,  Go» 

vernor 
Hon.  William  Bingham, 
Plon  Janies  Rofs 
Hon  Rc'bert  Brown 
Hon  T.  h.;mas  Hartley 
on  Jofeph  Hciilor 


SUBSCRIBEHS'  NA31ES. 


Hon.  John  A.  Hania 

Hm.  Peter  MuMenbeig 

Hon.J-hn  Smilie 

Hon.  Robert  V\  aim 

Hon.  H.    Voods 

James  M'Henry,  Efq.  fecretary  of 

war    Philadelphia 
1  imothv  Pickering,  Eltj, 
Rev.  A'n.bel  Green 
Kev.  W  illiam  Marflial 
Rev.  Jhc(  h  Janevvay 
Rev.  William  White,  bifhop 
Rev.  William  Rogers 
Rev.  James  Abercrombie 
Rev.  Jrhii  B.  Linn 
Rev.  iamuel  Magaw 
Rev.  Samuel  Blair 
Rev  John  Aiiderfon 
R.-V.  J  hn  B.  Paterfon,  Danville 
Rev.  vViUi;)m  Latta  G.eat  Valley 
Rev.  Samuel  RalRon,  Walhingtoi. 

c  'Uiity 
Rev.  James Dunlap.Fayetiecnuiity 
Ebeiu'ze.  Hazard  Eicj.  Fhiladelphia 
Benjamin  Kilh,  M,  D. 
Will. am  Shippen,  M.  D. 
J  hi  C.  Otto,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  Mary   Moyes 
1V1-.  William  Haflet 
Cornelius  W,  '-tafFord 
M.S.  M'Cullough. 
Samuel  Fi  ilay. 
Jofeph  K.  Milnor. 
"William  -miky. 
Richard  Fol.ell. 
Mis.  Sm"th. 
Mr.  J:imes  A.  Neale 
J  h  I  Lockwocd 
"William  H  11 
Francis   i  h.)n'kins 
Charles  W.  Goldfborough 
J'hn  O'C-nncr 
Jofej-h  Parrot 
Robert  Ralltou 
Hugh  Jacklbn 
-  Robert  Smith 
Ehcnezer  Fergufon,  Efq. 
Mr.  John  Stra  A  bridge 
John   W.   Vanclcavc,  Efq. 
Mr.  F.ancis  Shallus 
James  Finley 
Julpeh  Denuie 
Vet.  III. 


Mr,  James  Roblnfon 
baniucl  M'Clcmoa 
Geu.ge  M.liiiu 
John  H.  Hwbart 
JUav.d  Jdtkljn,  Jan. 
George  iiaichy 
Enos  Bror.lou 
Jeffc  VValii 
Edward  Pcimingt.;n,  Efq. 
Mr.  John  Ormiod 

bilas  Engks,  ]un. 
John  iiairii 
John  G.  Keliey 
Mifs  Bithd  Earl 
Ilaac  Heyiin,  M.  U, 
Mr.  Charles  Evans 
Phihp  D.ck 
John  Hanley 
David  Hall 
W  .Iham  M'Culley 
Thomas  Jacquet 
George  Phillips, 
'1  homas  VVothcrfpoon 
Hugh  Keliey 
Francis  Peoples 
Samuel  Hidgdon 
William  Buckell 
H.  H.  Bracken  ridge,  Eiq. 
Mr.  J  hn  Levis,  Springfield 
Rev.  Charles  Nclbit,  prelident  of 

Dickinfon  collrge,  Cailifle 
Mrs.  Ilabella  Oliver 
Rev.  John  Linn 
Mr.  Armflrong  Brandoa 

Charles  M'Clure 
William  Lyon,  Elq. 
Mr.  John  P.  'Ihomfou 
Archibald  Loudon 
Rev.   i  homas    M'Phertiii,  Frank- 
lin county 
Mr.  George  Cjawford 
John  Wray 
'1  homas  Cellar 
Jhn  Work 
William  DuSield 
James  Wray 
William  Davis 
John  Scott 
James  Buchanan 
Patrick  CampbcU 
Henry  Work 
John  J&JJQ|f 


SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES, 


Jofepli  Vanlear 

George  Acre 

John  Johnfon 

John  and  David  Kennedy 
Hon.  James  iiidale 
Hon.  Jaires  Chambers 
Mr.  Kobei-:  Johailbn 

James  M'VielTon 

Lenjamin  Chamb.ri 
Mr.  James  Orbifon,   Fr;aik!ii]  co. 

Nicholas  Ciopper    • 

Edward  Cravibrd 

Vvilliam  M.  B.own 

George  Clarke 

"WiHiam  villi-fon 

WiHii-ri"'  Mag-avv 

AichibJ.d  Rankhi 

Robert  M'Uanahaa 

James  Poe 
Kev.  John  Biack,  York  cou^.ty 
V  niter  Sniitii,  Efq. 
William  M-Pberlbn,  Efq. 
Mr.  James  Scott 
Thomas  Ewing,  Efq. 
Mr.  Matthew  Lnngwcll 

Alexander  Irwin 

T  hn  Carrick 

Marmaduke  WiUbn 
Rev.  Jofhua  Williams 
Rev.  Francis  Laird 
Mr.  Hugh  W.Klbn 
Rev.  Winiam  Paxton 
James  Adair,  Oud.  in  dlv. 
Mr.  Richard  B  own 
•   Mole:-  M'Clean 

John  Fi.der 

David  VVillbn 

Robert  Slemoi.iS 

Hugh  King 
Alexanoer  <'obean,  Eiq. 
Mr.  David  Edie 
John  Dicklbn,  Elq. 
Alexander  RufTcl,  Efq. 
Mr.  B-njamin  Reed 

SamvieJ  Knox 
Will.nm  Gillitands,  Efq. 
Mr.  V\  illi.m  Scott 

Samuel  M'  ialhnigh 

Patrick  IVi'Kuig- 

Abraham  Scott 

W  ill.am  Hill 

V/illiaui  M'Gougby 


Samuel  Withero^T 

John  Robinfon 

JoiVph  M'Ginley 

William  Bighani 

James  Bmd 

J<.bn  Reid 
Rev.  David  M'Conanghy 
Mr.  Graham  J.  Bouchir,  Philadel- 
phia 
Mr.  Daniel  V/iftar,  Philadelphia 

J  ohn  Cooke 

James  Darrach 

Patrick  Kerr  Rogers 

George  Gibbons 

Matthew  Svp.ilh 

J^hn  P.  Peck  worth 
Cant.  Abraham  Gurling 
Mr.  John  C.  KeH'ey 

'1  homas  W.  'Pallman 

Blair  MClenachan 

Jchn  Davidlbn 

William  PL  Harrifon 

Samuel  H\  ndman 
Mrs.  Mary  M'Allifter 
John  Buyers,  Eicj.  Sunbury 
bnniel  Stroud,  Efq.    Stroudfbcurf 
Mr.  William  Trimble,  Concoid    . 
Rev.  John  Young,   Green  Callle 

Delaivare. 

Rev.  John  Ewing  Latta 
Mr.  John  Stites,  lower  townfl)ip, 
Cape  May 

Mary/and, 

Hon.  Gabriel  Cirihie 

H  1).  W'illiam  Craik 

Hon.  Samuel  Smith 

Mr.  J-imes  Cowen 

Rev.  J^ilin   B.  Slemons,  Sometfet 

county 
Mr.  Samuel  Ker 

James  W'illba 

Janie?  Laird 

'1  homas  G.  Fountain 

George  \V.  Jackfyn  • 

John  C.  Wilfon 

William  Handy 

Denwood  Wilfon 

John  Laiidreth 


Si}BSCRIEERS '  NAMES. 


Mr.  John  Done 

Peter  Sharp,  Eaflon 
Rev.  Patrick  Elilon,  Baltimore 
Mr.  James  H.  M'Ciiliuch,  do. 

Nathaniel  Nefbitt,  Wan)ing. 
ton  county 
Mr.  John  Martin,  Baltimore 
LiUher  Martin,  Elq. 
Mr.  John  Martin,  merchant   tay- 

lor,  Baltimore 
Mr.  James  Martin,  do. 
James  Priedly,  preiident  cf  Balti- 
more Academy 
Ifaac  EdroonRcn,  merchant 
Barnabas  Redman,  printer 
£benezer  Fmley,  merchant 
-Mr.  Joel  Munfon 

Robert  R.  Richardfon 

Ftrginia. 

His  Excel.  George  WaQjington, 
late  lieutenant-general  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States 

His  Excel.  Thomas  Jefferfon,  vice 
prefident  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Samuel  Annin,  Harper's  ferry 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Campbell,  Lexing- 
ton 
Matthew  Hou Ron  ,(6  copies) 

Rev.  Robert  Wilfon 

Risv,  Dr.  Mure,  Alexandria 

James  Gilmore,  Eiq. 

Charles  Campbell,  Efq. 

Mr.  William  Lyle 

Rev.  George  Baxter 

Mr.  David  Shields 

James  Gold,  (2  copies) 

Rev.  Daniel  Blaine 

Gen.    Samuel   Blackburn,    Rock- 
bridge 

Col.  James  M'Dowell 

Col.  John  M'Conky 

Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,.  Prince 
Edward,  (2  copies) 

Rev.  Archibald  M'Robcrt 

Mr.  James  Morton 

Rev.  Matthew  Lyle 

Rev.  Drury  Lacy 

Mr.  Jacob  Woodfon 

Col.  Philemon  Holcombe 

Mr.  Conrad  Speecc,  jun. 
John  H.  Rtee 


Mr.  James  Aiken 

Richard  Gordon  v 
Rev.  Mofc:.H..ge,  Shepherd's  town 
Mr.  Jolui  Morrow 
John  Kearfley 

Kobeit  Wilcox,  Ma' tii.fbnrg 
'  Mils  Fanny  Cimphcll,    Berkeley 
Mr.  Jacc  b  Vandaran. 

John  Venofdal 
Mr.  John  Melvilcj  Berkeley 
John  Taylor 
James  Sherney 
Rev.  hauuiel  Brown,  Rockbridge 
Mr.  Andre *v  Fu'l'^y 
Jofi^ph  White 
James  M  Cheng 
William  M'ghetevs 
Rev.  Na(h  Le  Grand,  Frederick  co. 
Mifs  Ann  Vance. 
Mr.  James  D.  Vance 
S..  Simral 
James  Chipley 
John  Gcrdun 
William  Vance 
Henry  Beacty 
Beatty  Carfon 
Jof.  Gamble. 

North-  Caroiinoi. 

Hon.  Timothy  Bloodworth 
Rev.  John  Anderfao 
Rev.  James  Hall,  Iredell  countjc 
Mr.  Tliomas  Hall 

James  King 

Andrew  Pickens 
Richard  King,  Efq. 
Mr.  Hugh  Hall 
William  Sharp,  Elb. 
Mr.  James  H.  Hull 

Jofcph  Killpatrick- 

John  Cochran 
Rev.  D.  Kilpatrick. 
Rev.  Lewis  T.  Wilfon 
Mr.  Alexander  Ewing 

Enos  Sherrill 
Thomas  Morrifon,  E<q. 
Mr.  John  Wallis 

Reuben  Alexander 

Abraham  Hill 
M.  Matthews,  Efq», 
Mr.    Johr.  MC.rlhir 


mrSSCRIBERSr  NAMES. 


Rev.  David  Cald  veil,  Gjilfordco. 
Rev.  W'lliam  Hid^e 
Rev.  J  Ln  liobiilbii 
Rev.  Andrew  Caldwell 
J4r.  J  'ie.h  H  d-^e 

Ezekiel  Ciiriie 

Diincan  B  :ie 
Rev.  W  iniam  Ph  flc/ 
Rev,  Rc;bert     ate 
Rev.  Vv  ill  am  M  lorc 
Mr.  Edvva  d  i-barr  , 
iJVIr.  V\  il'ia'n  Denny,  Guilford  Co. 

James  Demy 

Hugh  Shaw 

J  hn  Matthews 

Mud  ck  M'Mllan 

M'lc  Im  M'Nair 

lA  lid  ck  Murphy 

3VI  chnel  M(Uitgomery 

Dai.iel   Brown 

{Simon  Landreih. 

Soutb-Curolina. 

Thomas  Lcjja  e,  jun.  E^q.  John's 

Ifland 
Pr.  Jofeph  Hall  Ramr^y,  Chailef. 

t  n 
7«mes  Leg-are,  Efq.  J  hn's  Ifland 
Willi.  11  BnibaneEq.  Slann's  Ifl. 
Mis.  Sarah  Yonoe,  Chailedon 

Margaret  Jenk.us 

Sufanna  VViikinlbn  jun, 
Mr.  Chailes  Sno  vden 

David  Adams,  VV'admelaw  Ifl, 
•Nathaniel  RulTfl,    Elq.  Ghailefton 
Mils  Jane  Huxham 
Mils  Maiy  Legale,  J.  hn's  Ifland 
1hun:as  J  nes,  Eiq.  t  lef.  bank  of 

S.  C.  Cha I  Teflon 
Jlenry  William  De  Saufl"urc,  Efq, 
Mrs.  Ann  I  comer 
Mr.  Anthony  1  oonier 

1  hinn-as  Btrniiett 
Thomas  Lchie  Kfq. 
WiUiam  S.  5<mlth,  Efq. 
George  Pa  ker,  Elq. 
Mr.  kinley  BLirdeu 

Mitah  Jenkins 
Daniel  Stevens,  Ei'q. 
^rs.  Francis  Legare 

Margaret  Stock 


Mr.  Jacob  Axfnn 

James  Badger 
Rev.   Jimes   M'Elhcrney,  John's 
Ifland 

Ms.  Brownlee,  Charleflon 

'I'imoYhv  Ford,  Elq. 
Rev.  A  drew  -teele,  Wilton 
D  .  J  imes  E.  B.  Finley,  Beaufort 
Paul  Hamilton,  Ei'q.  St.  Bartholo- 
mews 
VTiiram  Hayne,  Efq.  Wilton 
Ms.  Jean  olann,  Slann's  Ifland 
Ilaac   Hayne,    Efq.    S^.  Biirtholo- 

me^vs 
Mr.  J  hn  S.  Walter 

William  Otwald 

Alfred  Walter 

William  M'(]ant9 
Rev.  Thomas  Hi  Price,  James  Ifi- 

Francis  Rivers,  fen. 

Francis  Rivers,  jua, 

J  )ha  'lodd 

Edward  Freer 

Joliah  Rivers 

Narwood  W'tter 

William  R'.yall 
James  Hnfliins,   Efq. 
J  hn  1  odd,  Efq. 
Rev,     W.     H  Hiufliead,    D.    D- 

Chaileflou 
Rev.  liaac  S.  Keith,  D.  D. 
Dr.  William  S.  Stephens 
Dr.  FdwaidD.  Smith 
M  rcon  Waring,  Efq. 
M,s.  Maiy  Waring 

Sufanna  Poflcll 

Ann  FaifToux 

Margaret  Young 

Maiy  Ann  Shrewfljury 
Jofiah  Smith,  Efq.   Cafliier  of  tlit 

National  Branch  bank 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Calla,  Ch rift's  churcb 
Rev.  James  Adams,  Dorchefter 
Di .  '1  iK-mas  H.  M'Galla,Charlefloa 
Dr.  Richard  Waring,  Beach  hiU 
Henry  M.  Evans,  Efq. 
Mrs.  Sarah  You,  Charleflon 

Mary  Turpin 

Sarah  Parker 
Jfaac  Perry,  Efq.  Dorcheflex 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Drozc 


SUBSCRIBERS'  NAMES* 


Mr.  ?amu°l  Prior 

John    lofe 

John  Carr 
William  Fhck,  St.  Pauls 

"William  Patterfon 

Chai  hs  Steed,  Wadmelaw  Ifl. 

Thomas  F.ckl  ng 

Fi-Rncis  Fickliiig 

Henry  H.anna,  Williamfburg 
Mrs  E.  B.  Hnter,  Gharlefton 
Mr    William  Paine 
Hugh  Simpfon 

Alexander  R'  bertfon 
Mr.  J  hn  M'Dnvel,  Gharlefton 
J   !iii  J  hnf )n,  Eicj 
Mr  J  j.eph  H'lger,  jua 

Will. am  Leech 

Jcemiah  R.fe 

J  ^(Te  Elinorp 

Ed.vard  B.   Morgan 

Daniel  Crukfhanks 
Dr.  John  N.  ble 
Mr  Jvifcph  Mecomb 

William  PuQey 

William  Lane 

Samuel  Dickfon 
Rev.    William    Williamfon,  Fair 

F.reft 
Dr   Thomas  Welliemfon,  Sporter 

county 
Col  Hu^h  Means,  Fair  Foreft 
Mr  Samuel  Archibald 

H;?niy  Story 

J:Hmes  Mayers,  jun 

M' fes  While 
Hugh  Dickfon,  A.  B.  Pendleton 

c  unty 
M I   Samuel    Otterfon,   Union  co. 
Rev  Robert  Wilfou,  Abbcvillo 


Kentucky, 

Hon  J'^hn  Brown 
Hon  Hjmphrey  Marfhal 
Rev  James  Blythe 
Mr  P.  Patteribn 

Alexander  Telford 

Robert  Marfhall 

Alexander  Pa  ker  Lexington 

Anthony  Logan 

John  M'Dowcll 

Andrew  M'Calla 

John  Caldwell 

James  Wellh 

J-^mes  Cvawford 

Jacob  F.fhback  Claikecounty 

Samuel  Rannels,  Bourbon  Co. 

Ilaac  Tull 

Barton  W.  '^tone 

Jofeph  P.    Howe,    Montgo- 
mery county 

John   H'pkins,  Bourbon  co. 

Samuel  Shannon,    Woodford 
rrunty. 

W  illiam  R(^binfon,  Harrifon 

MaiC'  m  VVoiIey 
Mr.  John   Thomfon,  Bouibon  CO* 

Robert  btcel,  Fa)ette 

Jchn  Lyle,  Claike  Cfunty 

Ifaac  Barr,  Fayette  county 

W.lliam  Wylie,  Scott's  coi 

Samuel   Robertfon,  H<<rrifon 

James  Moore,  Lcxiugton 

Tennessee. 

Hon.  William  Cock 
Mr.  G'decn  Blackburn 
Robert  Heiiderfon 


THE  FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

ARE  FO^  SALE  BY 

WILLIAM  W.  WOODWARD,  No.  17,  Chefnut  Street. 


Witfius  Economy  of  the  Covenant— 3  vols 
Hors  Solitarae — 2  vols. 
Brown's  Didionary  of  the  Bible — 2  vols. 
Mofheim's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory — 6  vols. 
Edwards  on  Redemption. 

Do.      on  AfFedions. 
Morfe's  Gazetteer — large. 

Do.         do.     — fmall. 

Do.     Geography. 
Life  of  Chrift  fmall  folio. 

Do.     do.     06tavo — 2  vols. 
Death  of  Chrift. 
Burkitt's  Commentary  on  the  New  Teftament  folio. 

Do.         do.     do.     Quarto. 
Cook's  Voyage — 4  vols,  with  plates. 

Do.  2  vols.         do. 

Whitfield's  Life  and  Sermons. 
Mllots  Ancient  Hiltory — 2  vols. 
Life  of  Watts  and  Doddridge. 
Difcourfes  on  the  love  of  God  and  its  influences  on  tht 

Paflions  by  J.  Watts. 
Watts  Logic. 
Do.  on  the  Mind. 
Do.  on  Scripture  Hiftory. 
Bofton's  Fourfold  State. 
Booth's  Reign  of  Grace. . 

Do-    Glad  Tidings. 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion. 
Davis's  Sermons — 2  vols. 
Dickinfon  on  Five  Points. 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude. 
Brigg's  Cookery. 
Death  of  Abel  and  Cain. 
Hervey's  Dialogues  and  Meditation. 


Date  Due 

1 

■;.  1^* 

■-**?**«?.« 

f> 

.-  :^?'-^ 


